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PART  I. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER 

ROMAN  RULE 


BY 


W.  U.  MORRISON 


THE  JEWS  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE. 


PREFACE. 


The  epoch  of  which  this  volume  professes  to  treat 
embraces  a  period  of  about  three  hundred  years  (B.C.  164 
to  A.D.  135),  and  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  one  of  the 
most  momentous  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  first  half  of  this  period  is  almost  co-incident 
with  the  formation  of  the  great  confederation  of  Medi- 
terranean states  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome — a 
confederation  which  constituted  the  most  important 
external  preparation  for  the  success  of  Christianity ; 
the  second  half  is  co-incident  with  the  birth  develop- 
ment and  primitive  organization  of  the  Christian 
faith.  These  are"  events  which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  history  of  humanity  in  the  West ;  they  are  the 
starting-points  of  a  fresh  era  in  the  life  of  the  world  ; 
unlike  some  of  the  records  of  antiquity,  an  account  of 
them  is  not  merely  a  revelation  of  what  has  tran- 
spired in  the  past ;  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
still  exercising  an  immense  influence  on  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  mankind 

In  the  first  part  of  this  v/ork  I  have  given  an 
account  of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the 
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Jews — the  people  to  whom  Christianity  was  primarily 
addressed,  and  the  Romans — the  people  who  held 
together,  under  one  common  dominion,  the  various 
nationalities  through  which  the  Christian  faith  was 
destined  to  spread.  In  the  execution  of  this  task  I 
have  not  carried  the  narrative  beyond  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  state  under 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  After  this  date  an  entirely 
new  chapter  in  Jewish  life  begins.  Henceforth  the 
Jews  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  again  became  what 
they  have  since  remained,  simply  a  religious  commu- 
nity. The  hope  of  being  able  to  gratify  their  national 
aspirations  by  force  of  arms  was  gradually  relinquished. 
Withdrawing  from  the  broad  current  of  the  world's 
political  activities,  they  began  the  construction  of 
another  Sacred  Book,  and  committed  to  writing  the 
immense  mass  of  oral  laws  and  traditions  that  had 
been  accumulating  for  centuries  in  the  schools  of  the 
scribes.  The  gigantic  results  of  these  peaceful  labours 
was  the  Talmud.  This  was  a  form  of  activity  which 
did  not  bring  the  Jews  into  collision  with  the  civil 
power,  and  accordingly  the  attitude  of  the  Romans 
towards  them,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  underwent  comparatively  little  change, 
and  calls  for  little  comment 

The  narrative  part  of  this  work  opens  with  the 
first  indications  of  Roman  contact  with  the  Jews. 
At  this  time  Roman  and  Jewish  policy  was  dictated 
by  similar  considerations.  Both  peoples  were  bent 
on  crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  and  when  the  Jews, 
under  the  Maccabees,  revolted  against  the  enfeebled 
successors  of  Alexander,  the  Romans  encouraged  the 


insurgents  and  willingly  accepted  their  alliance.  For 
many  years  after  the  Jews  had  successfully  asserted 
their  claim  to  independence,  the  Romans  continued 
to  befriend  them.  But  when  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  was  overthrown,  and  supreme  power  in  the 
commonwealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  military  chiefs, 
a  change  in  Roman  foreign  policy  was  one  of  the 
first  effects  of  this  revolution.  While  the  oligarchy 
in  the  Senate  was  supreme  it  was  not  a  part  of 
Roman  policy  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  republic 
so  as  to  include  the  great  Hellenic  communities  of 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia.  The  senators  dreaded  the 
results  of  Greek  influence  on  Roman  life ;  but  their 
successors,  the  military  leaders,  were  hampered  by  no 
such  fears.  The  era  of  conquest  was  renewed,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Pompey,  the  western  portion  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy  (of  which  Palestine  formed  a 
part)  was  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome. 
For  several  years  after  this  event  the  policy  of  the 
Romans  towards  the  Jews,  consisted  in  administering 
the  internal  affairs  of  Palestine  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  vassal  princes.  But  this  method  was 
gradually  abandoned  ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  favour- 
able  to  the  process  of  consolidating  the  empire,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  imperial  solicitude. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  Herod  the  Great's  death,  the 
two  most  important  portions  of  the  Holy  Land — 
Judaea  and  Samaria — were  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Roman  procurator. 

With  the  exception  of  one  short  interval  the  rule 
of  the  procurators  lasted  till  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state.      The  manner  in  which  these  officials 
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administered  public  aflfairs  was  sometimes  highly 
exasperating,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  direct  rule  of 
Rome  was  less  inimical  to  local  liberty  than  any 
preceding  system  of  government  The  Roman 
method  of  collecting  taxation  was  undoubtedly  de- 
fective, and  easily  lent  itself  to  purposes  of  extortion  ; 
still  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  Syrian  and  Macca- 
baean  methods,  under  which  the  Jews  had  previously 
lived,  were  one  whit  better.  The  Roman  emperors 
freely  recognized  the  evils  which  often  disgraced  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  reason  why  such  a 
system  continued  to  exist  was  because  a  more  en- 
lightened one  had  not  then  been  devised.  The  Jews 
were  not  the  only  sufferers  from  it ;  it  was  in  opera- 
tion in  every  province  of  the  empire. 

Roman  rule,  as  we  shall  see,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions conferred  many  inestimable  advantages  on  the 
Jews.  The  factions  into  which  Jewish  society  was 
divided  when  the  Romans  took  possession  of  Pales- 
tine, had  reduced  the  country  to  a  deplorable  state  of 
anarchy  ;  it  was  the  strong  hand  of  Rome  which 
parted  the  embittered  combatants  and  inaugurated  a 
new  epoch  of  order,  security,  and  peace.  The  absorp- 
tion of  Jewish  territory  into  the  vast  organism  of  the 
Roman  Empire  opened  up  more  ample  fields  for 
Jewish  enterprize,  and  enabled  the  Jewish  trader  to 
transport  his  wares  in  security  over  wider  portions  of 
the  globe.  The  Caesars  also  granted  the  Jews  many 
privileges  and  immunities  which  provincials  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire  did  not  enjoy  ;  in  fact,  their  posi- 
tion under  Rome  was,  in  many  respects,  more  ad- 
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vantageous  than  it  had  been  during  any  previous 
period  of  their  history. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Jews  the  religious  ideas, 
which  had  been  fermenting  in  the  race  for  centuries, 
began  to  assume  a  political  form  under  Roman  rule. 
While  the  Syrians  were  masters  of  Judaea  the  popu- 
lation had  no  religious  scruples  about  the  payment 
of  tribute,  or  the  pollution  by  heathen  conquerors  of 
the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine.  But  under  Roman  supre- 
macy a  new  development  took  place  in  Jewish  theo- 
logy, and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Judaea  had  come  to 
believe  that  it  was  an  act  of  impiety  towards  Israel's 
God  to  pay  taxes  to  Rome.  This  belief  took  a  prac- 
tical form  in  the  revolt  of  the  Zealots.  The  revolt 
was  suppressed,  but  the  influence  of  this  party,  whose 
watchword  was  "  No  king  but  God,"  continued  to 
increase  till  it  culminated  in  the  great  uprising  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Even  after 
this  catastrophe  the  flame  of  Jewish  fanaticism  was 
only  temporarily  extinguished  ;  it  burst  out  afresh 
with  uncontrollable  fury  both  in  Judaea  and  among 
the  Dispersion  ;  and  the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian had  to  adopt  the  most  sanguinary  measures 
before  it  finally  succumbed. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  accordingly  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Jews 
to  overthrow  Roman  rule  did  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  oppressiveness  of  imperial  administration  as  from 
the  growing  supremacy  of  a  new  order  of  religious 
ideas  among  the  Jews. 

The  second  part  deals  principally  with  the  internal 
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structure  of  Jewish  society  till  the  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem.    The  civil  and  religious  functions  of  the  San- 
hedrin  are  set  forth  ;  as  also  the  sacrificial  system  of 
worship  at  the  Temple,  the  revenues  and  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  the  relations  between  the  Temple  and  its 
unconscious  rival — the  Synagogue.     The  synagogue 
introduces  us  to  the  scribes — ^a  body  of  men  whose 
influence  on  Jewish  life  at  this  period  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.     The  scribes  were  not  only  the  inter- 
preters of  Law  and  Tradition,  they  were  frequently  its 
creators,  and    always    its  disseminators  among  the 
masses   of  the   community.      The   Pharisees,  as  we 
shall  see,  were  the  disciples  of  the  scribes  ;  while  their 
opponents,  the  Sadducees,  will  be  shown  to  have  been 
primarily  and  essentially  a  political  party.     The  fric- 
tion between  these  two  parties  was  originally  of  a 
political  character,  and  the  line  of  division  between 
them   in   Roman  times,  on   certain    points   of   law, 
ritual,  and  theology,  was  only  the  indistinct  remains 
of  the  wide  gulf  which  had   separated   them  when 
Judaea  was   mistress   of    her    own    destinies.      The 
Essenes,  a  peculiar  outgrowth  of  Jewish  life,  present 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  Pharisees.     In  fact, 
the  essence  of  their  system  consisted  in  pushing  the 
principles  of   the    Pharisees,   concerning   ceremonial 
purity,  to  their  logical  conclusions.     In  order  effec- 
tually  to  avoid  the  risk  of  becoming   unclean,   the 
Essenes  ultimately  abandoned   human  society  alto- 
gether and  formed  communities  of  their  own.     I  have 
described  their  life,  habits,  practices,  and  beliefs,  as 
well  as  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Judaism 
and  Christianity. 
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Having  sketched  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
Jewish  parties,  I  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  different  races  which  composed  the  population  of 
Palestine.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  people  who 
inhabited  this  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  not 
a  nation,  and  were  not  held  together  by  any  of  those 
ties  of  race,  religion,  or  common  traditions,  which 
constitute  the  strongest  bonds  of  nationality.  They 
were  merely  an  assortment  of  peoples  settled  to- 
gether on  the  same  soil ;  they  had  never  amalga- 
mated into  a  homogeneous  whole ;  and  Palestine, 
in  Roman  times,  is  nothing  more  than  a  geographical 
expression.  In  no  part  of  Palestine,  except  Judaea, 
was  the  population  purely  Jewish  ;  in  Samaria, 
Galilee,  and  Peraea,  as  well  as  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  there  was  a  mixed  population  of  Jews, 
Syrians,  and  Greeks  ;  in  some  districts,  and  especially 
in  several  of  the  large  cities,  the  Gentile  element, 
distinctly  preponderated  over  the  Jewish.  The  Mes- 
sianic hope  was  of  course  confined  to  Jewish  circles  ; 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  nature,  scope,  and  influence  of  this  momentous 
expectation. 

In  this  work  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the 
life  of  the  Jews  outside  Palestine.  The  confined  area 
of  the  Holy  Land  did  not  offer  a  large  enough  field 
for  the  energy  and  enterprize  which  animated  the 
race.  Some  of  the  Jews  were,  it  is  true,  on  different 
occasions  forcibly  deported  from  their  native  home, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  left  of  their  own 
free  choice.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  the  Jewish  immigration,  especially  in  the  eastern 
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provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  assumed  such 
proportions  that  the  communities  of  Jews  abroad 
surpassed  their  co-religionists  at  home  in  numbers, 
influence,  and  wealth.  I  have  described  the  position 
of  these  communities  before  the  law  of  Rome,  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  organized,  and  their  relation  to  the  parent  com- 
munity at  Jerusalem.  I  have  shown  the  power  which 
Gentile  ideas  had  upon  these  communities  of  the 
Dispersion ;  how  Greek  thought  subverted  many 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Judaism  ;  how  the 
Jews  succumbed  before  it  by  assuming  that  Hellenic 
wisdom  had  originally  sprung  from  themselves ;  and 
how,  finally,  the  original  meaning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  was  exploded  by  an  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  which  was  intended  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  prevailing  principles  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Such  a  state  of  things,  strange  to 
say,  existed  side  by  side  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  Judaism.  The  manner  in  which  this 
remarkable  propaganda  was  conducted,  consisted  in 
placing  Hebrew  sentiments  in  the  mouths  of  the 
heroes,  sages,  philosophers,  and  mythical  personages  of 
heathen  antiquity.  These  efforts  were  attended  with 
considerable  success,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the 
present  era  the  Roman  Empire  contained  a  great 
number  of  converts  to  Judaism.  But  Judaism,  even 
in  its  Hellenic  form,  still  retained  its  national  cha- 
racter— it  never  permitted  the  convert  to  stand  exactly 
upon  the  same  level  as  the  born  Jew — Judaism,  in 
fact,  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human 
conscience  for  religious  equality,  and  it  will  be  shown 
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that  most  of  its  converts,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Hellenic  Jews,  ultimately  found  a  refuge  in  the  uni- 
versalistic  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  rise  of  Christianity  falls  within  the  period  to 
which  this  volume  is  devoted.  But  as  an  adequate 
account  of  so  momentous  an  event  would  transcend 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  Series  I  have  deemed  it 
better  to  confine  myself  to  an  historical  descrip- 
tion of  the  institutions  in  existence  among  the  Jews 
at  the  period  when  Christianity  arose.  A  work  of 
this  nature  will  serve  the  purpose  of  shedding  more 
light  upon  the  Christian  documents  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  will  also  assist  us  in 
forming  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  primitive  and 
apostolic  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  historic  and  doctrinal  contents  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
times  in  which  these  writings  originated.  These 
times  have  passed  away  with  the  downfall  of  ancient 
civilization  ;  we  are  now  living  in  another  world  ;  we 
are  surrounded  by  a  new  order  of  ideas  and  institu- 
tions ;  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  are  a 
product  of  antiquity  ;  to  be  fully  comprehended  they 
must  be  placed  in  their  original  historic  framework, 
and  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  age  which  called  them 
forth.  This  indispensable  framework  the  present 
volume  endeavours  to  supply.  It  is  the  first  English 
book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  this  period  ;  the  "  Story  of  the  Jews," 
in  the  same  Series,  deals  in  general  outline  with  the 
entire  history  of  the  race. 

Besides   making  a   study  of  the  original   sources 
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in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work,  I  have  also 
availed  myself  of  the  most  recent  investigations  con- 
nected with  this  department  of  historical  research. 
In  the  domain  of  Talmudic  literature  I  must  express 
my  obligations  to  the  works  of  Surenhusius,  Light- 
foot,  Derenbourg,  Weber,  Wunsche,  and  Hamburger. 
Niese's  new  critical  edition  of  Josephus,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  is  still  too  incomplete  to  be  of  much 
service  for  our  period.  In  verifying  references  and 
revising  the  proofs,  I  have  been  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  Morrison. 

W.  D.  MORRISON. 
Wandsworth  Common, 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  TUSCAN 

REPUBLICS. 


PREFACE. 


No  history  of  the  Italian  communes  could  be 
considered  in  any  sense  complete  which  disregarded 
the  recent  researches  of  German  historians  into  the 
origin  of  these  little  Republics.  The  reader  will  find 
the  views  of  Hegel,  Pawinski,  and  Ficker  embodied 
with  as  much  succinctness  as  possible  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  of  this  work ;  and  should  he  desire  to 
penetrate  further  on  his  own  account  into  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  derive  much  assistance  from  the  four 
valuable  volumes  of  original  documents  with  copious 
annotations,  published  by  Ficker. 

As  regards  Florence  alone,  and  from  one  point  of 
view,  Florence  must  always  be  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  articles  of  extreme  interest 
on  the  beginnings  of  the  commune  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  "Nuova  Antologia,"  by  Professor 
Pasquale  Villari,  and  form,  it  may  be  hoped,  the 
prelude  to  a  larger  work. 

As  an  example  of  sudden  spontaneous  growth, 
yielding  original  and  splendid  social  results,  the 
Italian  Republics  are  unique  in  history.  Politically 
speaking,  other  countries  offer  a  spectacle  of  more 
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epic  grandeur.  The  legendary  personage,  great 
king,  or  great  warrior,  and  statesmen  is  absent  from 
the  annals  of  the  towns  which  strove  so  passionately 
to  preserve  their  independence  against  Pope  and 
Emperor,  and  against  each  other;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  commune  itself  becomes  an  unit  of  fasci- 
nating individuality  and  force. 

Genoa  has  been  included  in  these  pages  partly 
because  of  the  close  rivalry  in  which  it  stood  to  Pisa 
in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  both  republics  ;  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  because  of  the  contrast  afforded  by 
its  dreary  annals  to  the  distinction  in  Art  and  Lite- 
rature of  the  Tuscan  towns.  Taken  attt^ether  there 
are  no  more  instructive  examples  of  self-help  and 
self-destruction,  of  rapid  rise  and  complete  extinction, 
than  are  offered  by  the  Commonwealths  which  for 
five  hundred  years  controlled  the  destinies  of  Tuscany 
and  Liguria. 

BELLA  DUFFY. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  JEWS 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE. 

L 

ROMAN  POLICY  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 
(RC,    164-65.) 

The  Romans  first  entered  into  political  relations 
with  the  Jews  in  the  course  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ  At  this  period  the  Romans  had  risen 
to  a  position  of  undisputed  supremacy  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  power  of  Carthage  was 
shattered  at  the  battle  of  Zama  (EC.  201) ;  the  once 
fbimidable  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  a  Roman  province ;  and  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  after  the  defeat  of  King  Antiochus  at 
Magnesia  (B.C.  190),  had  to  accept  such  hard  con- 
ditions of  peace  as  reduced  this  great  monarchy  to 
the  rank  of  a  vassal  state.  In  political  sagacity,  as 
well  as  in  warlike  qualities,  the  Roman  people  at 
this  epoch  were  without  rivals,  and  Roman  power 
extended    far    beyond    Roman    arms.      From    the 
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Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  west  to  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes  in  the  east  Roman  influence  was  supreme 
and  the  word  of  B^ome  was  law.  The  might  and 
valour  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  policy  and 
patience,  had  become  known  among  the  Jews,  and 
one  Jewish  writer  speaks  of  them  as  a  people  who 
could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  their  will.' 

Very  different  was  the  position  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  The  captives  who  sat  and 
wept  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  did  not  become  a  free 
people  when  the  more  ardent  among  them  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  native  land.  The  little 
community  of  Jews  which  settled  in  Jerusalem  and 
restored  the  temple  of  their  fathers  still  continued 
under  the  dominion  cf  the  Persians,  and  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  simply  experienced  a 
change  of  masters  (B.C.  332).  After  Alexander's 
death  his  inheritance  was  divided  between  the  two 
Greek  lines  of  kings  which  arose  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  Judaia  was  sometimes  in  possession  of  the 
one  line  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  according  to 
the  varying  fortune  of  diplomacy  and  war.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  Jews  had  no  thought  of 
asserting  their  independence.  They  were  perfectly 
contented  to  remain  in  a  state  of  political  vassalage 
so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  religious 
liberty.  After  the  exile  the  Jews  had  ceased  to 
be  a  nation,  and  had  become  a  church.  It  was  not 
a  common  country,  but  a  common  faith,  which  united 
them.     Patriotism  did  not  extend  beyond  the  feeling 

'  I  Mace,  viii  13,  s^. 
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that  the  soil  of  Palestine  was  holy  ground,  which 
ought  only  to  be  inhabited  by  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
Some  time  before  the  Romans  actually  came  into 
contact  with  this  religious  community  the  principles 
of  Roman  policy  profoundly  affected  the  position 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  second  century  before  Christ 
Palestine,  after  many  struggles,  finally  became  a  part 
of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  Now,  it  had  become  a 
settled  purpose  with  the  Romans  to  weaken  and 
hamper  this  monarchy,  and  to  prevent  its  recovery 
from  the  defeat  which  the  Roman  army  had  inflicted 
at  Magnesia  on  the  Syrian  king  (B.C.  190).  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  policy  is  seen  in  the  attitude 
which  the  Romans  took  up  towards  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  bringing  an  arduous  campaign  against  Egypt  to 
a  successful  close.  The  king  was  besieging  Alexan- 
dria, when  a  Roman  envoy  appeared  in  his  camp  and 
bluntly  ordered  him  to  retreat.  Antiochus  hesitated, 
and  asked  for  time  to  consider  this  peremptory 
demand.  But  the  envoy  immediately  drew  a  circle 
in  the  sand  around  the  king,  and  said, "  Before  you 
leave  this  circle  the  Senate  must  have  an  answer." ' 
To  defy  the  imperious  messenger  was  hopeless ; 
Antiochus  reluctantly  abandoned  his  enterprise  and 
returned  home  (B.C.  168),  Before  he  could  possibly 
meet  the  Romans  on  equal  terms,  the  king  saw  that 
It  was  necessary  to  weld  the  diflferent  nationalities  of 
which  his  empire  was  composed  into  a  homogeneous 
people.  The  only  way  of  accomplishing  this  object 
was  to  induce  his  subjects  to  adopt  a  common  form 

'  Appian,  '*  Syr.,"  66  ;  Livy,  xlv.  11 ;  Polybius,  xxix.  11. 
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of  faith  He  accordingly  issued  an  edict  to  that 
effect  —  a  step  which  immediately  led  him  into 
collision  with  the  Jews.  Syrian  emissaries  were  sent 
into  Judaea  to  abolish  Judaism  and  establish  the 
worship  of  Olympian  Zeus.  The  abomination  of 
desolation  was  set  up  in  the  Temple;  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  were  burnt ;  the  practice  of  circumcision 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  a  religious  persecution  descended  on  the  land 
(B.C.  l68).' 

Persecution  did  not  produce  the  results  which  the 
despot  had  anticipated.  For  some  time  the  people 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  passive  resistance. 
At  length  the  spirit  of  the  community  began  to  rise 
against  a  state  of  things  which  was  making  life 
intolerable,  and  it  ultimately  found  public  expression 
in  the  daring  conduct  of  an  aged  priest  named 
Mattathias.  This  man  belonged  to  a  family  of 
distinction,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  town  of  Modein,  situated  westward  of  Jerusalem. 
One  day  he  was  called  upon  by  a  royal  official  to 
use  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
heathenism  in  the  town.  But  the  old  man  had  for 
some  time  beheld  with  growing  indignation  the 
persecution  which  was  being  inflicted  on  his  co- 
religionists.    He  not  only  refused  the  Syrian  officer 

'  I  Mace.  i.  41,  i^./  Psalm  Ixxii. ;  Dan.  xi.  21,  s^.  As  no  other  ancient 
authors  mention  the  decree  of  Antiochus,  its  existence  is  questioned  by 
E.  Reuss,  *'  La  Bible,  Littdrature,  politique  et  polemique,"  50.  The 
Abomination  of  Desolation  was  a  small  altar  of  Jupiter  placed  on  the 
High  Altar  of  the  Temple.  The  expression  is  probably  taken  by  the 
author  of  i  Mace,  from  an  incorrect  Greek  translation  of  Dan.  ix.  27. 
The  Hebrew  text  of  Daniel  reads,  **  The  abomination  of  the  desolator." 
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all  assistance,  but  slew  him  while  he  was  making 
preparations  for  a  heathen  sacrifice. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Jews  had  virtually  begun 
(B.C  167).  Mattathias  and  his  sons  fled  to  the 
hill  country  of  Judxa,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
others  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  revolt  Matta- 
thias died  in  the  following  year,  but  he  left  five 
heroic  sons  to  carry  on  the  contest.  His  third  son 
Judas,  who  received  the  name  of  Maccabeus,'  was 
selected  by  the  insurgents  to  succeed  his  father  (B.C. 
166-161).  Under  Judas  the  revolt  assumed  larger 
proportions,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to 


meet  and  defeat  the  Syrians  in  the  open  field.  The 
situation  which  the  Romans  had  created  in  Syria 
was  favourable  to  the  Jewish  cause.  In  order  to 
find  money  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  Rome 
upon  bis  house,  Antiochus  had  to  undertake  an 
expedition  into  the  Far  East,  which  depleted  Syria 
of  a  large  number  of  troops."     During  the  king's 

■  The  meaning  of  the  word  Maecabfeiu  is  not  quite  clear.  C/. 
Schenkel,  "  Bibel-Leiikoo,"  iii.  425  ;  E.  Montet,  "  Essai  sue  ies  origines 
des  ptutis  Saduc^n  el  Pharis^n,"  l63. 

"  I  Mace.  iii.  34;  Josephus,  "Ant,,"  xii.  T,  Tacilua,  "  Hist.,"  v.  8. 
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absence  the  government  of  the  country  was  entrusted 
to  a  high  functionary  named  Lysias.  Lysias  took  a 
serious  view  of  the  rebellion  in  Judsea,  and  de- 
spatched a  force  under  the  command  of  three  generals 
to  suppress  it.  But  this  army  met  with  alarming 
reverses  at  the  hands  of  Judas,  and  Lysias  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Palestine  in  person  to  conduct  the 
campaign.  Meanwhile  Antiochus  had  been  apprised 
of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  his  captains,  and 
was  hastening  homewards  to  assume  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs,  when  death  put  a  termination  to 
his  career  (B.c  164).*  The  pressure  of  Roman  policy 
upon  Antiochus  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  JewisHs. 
revolt,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  king's  ' 
inability  to  suppress  it. 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  the  distracted  state 
of  Syria  and  the  struggles  of  rival  pretenders  for 
the  crown  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
patriots.  Antiochus  V.,  son  of  the  late  king,  was 
only  nine  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  (B.C. 
164).  His  father  had  appointed  a  courtier  named 
Philip  regent  during  his  son's  minority.  But  this 
arrangement  did  not  satisfy  Lysias,  who  had  the 
young  king  in  his  custody,  and  who  was  carrying  on 
the  campaign  in  Palestine  when  the  news  of  his 
supersession  by  Philip  arrived.  Lysias  immediately 
left  off  the  contest  with  Judas,  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  resisting  Philip's  claims.  At 
this  juncture,  if  any  historic  value  can  be  attached  to  a 
statement  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,^  two 
Roman  envoys,  Quintus  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius, 

*  I  Mace.  vi.  4,  si/.  ;  Polybius,  xxxi.  ii.  '2  Mace.  xi.  34. 
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who  were  probably  on  their  way  from  Alexandria  to 
Antioch,  offered  to  take  charge  of  Jewish  interests 
at  the  Syrian  capital.  Peace  is  said  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  their  efforts  {B.C.  162).  But  it  was 
a  peace  which  did  not  endure.  In  the  following 
year  the  Syrian  king  once  more  invaded  Palestine 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Judas,  laid  siege  to  the  Holy 
City.  Famine  soon  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last 
extremities,  and  their  fate  would  have  been  a  hard 
one  had  not  the  disordered  condition  of  Syria  com- 


pelled the  besiegers  to  accept  honourable  terms. 
Whilst  the  si^gj  was  in  progress  news  came  to  the 
Syrian  camp  that  Philip  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  with  the  intention  of  enforcing  his 
claims  to  the  regency.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
the  king,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Lysias,  accorded 
the  Jews  religious  liberty.  Jerusalem  capitulated ; 
and  the  same  order  of  things  was  established  as  had 
existed  previous  to  the  insurrection.' 

Soon  after  these  events  Antiochus  V.  was  dethroned 
and   executed    by   his   relative,    Demetrius    I.»      In 
■  I  Mace.  vi.  I,  j^.  ;  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xii.  9,  i, 
'  I  Mace.  vii.  1  ;  Appian,  "Syr.,"  l»i.  ;  Justin,  xiixiv,  3. 
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Judaea  the  new  monarch  allowed  the  people  to  retain 
the  religious  liberties  granted  them  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  had  he  exercised  more  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  a  High  Priest,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Judas  to  renew  the  struggle  against 
Syria  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  Assidxans 
or  Pious  Ones,  who  afterwards  developed  into  the 
party  known  as  the  Pharisees,  and  who,  while  their 
religion  was  at  stake,  were  devoted  followers  of 
Judas,  were  satisfied  with  the  attainment  of  religious 
freedom.  But  Judas  and  his  friends,  who  formed  the 
party  which  afterwards  became  the  Sadducees,  con- 
sidered the  sacrifices  that  the  people  had  already 
made  created  a  new  situation,  and  were  unwilling  to 
relax  their  efforts  till  the  country  was  completely 
independent  The  Assidaeans,  consisting  of  the 
scribes  and  the  bulk  of  the  population,  accepted 
Alcimus,  the  High  Priest  whom  Demetrius  had 
appointed,  and  were  disposed  for  peace.  But  the 
senseless  barbarities  of  Alcimus  threw  the  Assidaeans 
once  more  into  the  arms  of  the  war  party,  and  the 
struggle  began  afresh.  The  High  Priest  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  Jerusalem ;  Demetrius  sent  an  army  to 
reinstate  him,  but  Judas  defeated  the  Syrian  forces, 
and  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  repose.' 

Nevertheless,  Judas  was  well  aware  that  Demetrius 
would  not  patiently  endure  the  discomfiture  of  his 
generals,  and  that  in  a  prolonged  conflict  the  small 
community  of  Jews  would  eventually  be  overcome. 
He   accordingly   considered    it    expedient    to    seek 

» I  Mace.  vii. ;  2  Mace.  xv.  ;  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xii.  10,  5  ;  r/1 
L.  Seinecke,  **Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,"  11,  115. 
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assistance  from  the  Romans  ;  and  two  Jewish  dele- 
gates, Eupolemos  and  Jason,  were  sent  to  Italy  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Rome.  The  Senate,  which 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  -Tippling  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  accorded  a  favourable  reception 
to  the  Jewish  envoys,  and  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country.  It  was  clearly  in  the 
interests  of  Rome  that  an  independent  nation  should 
separate  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  monarchies,  and 
form  a  barrier  to  any  union  of  their  forces  hostile  to 
the  Republic'  While  these  negotiations  were  taking 
place  the  Syrian  army  again  invaded  Palestine. 
Judas  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.c.  i6i).  The 
death  of  their  leader  shattered  the  party  of  freedom, 
and  the  Romans,  probably  because  they  saw  no 
distinct  centre  of  authority  left  standing  in  the 
country,  ignored  the  treaty  they  had  just  made  with 
the  Jewish  envoys,  and  left  Judaea  to  its  fate. 
It  was  not  by  direct  intervention  that  the  Romans 
\;  helped  the  Jews  forward  on  the  path  of  independence ; 
it  was  by  the  disint^rating  action  of  Roman  policy 
on  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  The  Jewish  leaders  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
were  thus  afforded  thenL  About  nine  years  after  the 
death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  the  Romans  started  a 
new  pretender  to  the  Syrian  crown  in  the  person  of 
Alexander  Balas,  a  young  man  of  unknown  origin 

'  I  Mace  viii. ;  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xii.  lo,  6 ;  Mommsen, 
"  Romische  Geschichte,"  ii,  59.  This  alliance  with  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans  is  not  free  from  uncertainty.  C/.y  Graetz,  "Geschichte  der 
Juden,"  III,  639b    Montet,  **  Essai,"  165,  note  7. 
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(B.C.  152),  Supported  by  the  allies  of  Rome,  Balas 
was  able  to  take  the  field  against  Demetrius,  who 
became  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs. 
Jonathan,  a  brother  of  Judas,  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Jewish  patriots  (ac.  161-142),  and  Demetrius 
attempted  by  concessions  to  win  him  over  to  his  side. 
When  the  pretender  Balas  heard  of  this,  he  im- 
mediately outbade  Demetrius,  and  offered  Jonathan 
the  High  Priesthood  as  the  price  of  his  support. 
Jonathan  sold  himself  to  the  highest  bidder,  and,  not- 
withstanding further  profuse  promises  from  Demetrius, 
the  Jewish  leader  remained  true   to  his   allegiance. 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  I 


The  war  between  the  two  rivals  did  not  last  long; 
Demetrius  was  overthrown  and  slain  (B.C.  151),  and 
at  the  marriage  of  the  new  king,  Jonathan  was 
appointed  civil  and  military  governor  of  JudEea.' 

Whilst  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  Syria, 
the  Romans  had  completed  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  and 
reduced  Greece  and  Macedonia  to  the  position  of 
provinces.  Jonathan  who  was  a  sagacious  statesman, 
and  had  secured  more  for  his  people  by  diplomacy 
than  the  sword,  no  doubt  understood  the  meaning  of 
■  I  Mace.  X.  65. 


THE  GUIDANCE   OF  SIMON,  I3 

such  events  and  despatched  an  embassy  to  Rome. 
While  his  agents  were  negotiating  an  alliance  with 
the  Senate,  Jonathan  was  basely  murdered  by  a  fresh 
Syrian  pretender,  and  Simon  his  elder  brother 
became  head  of  the  community.^ 

Under  the  wise  guidance  of  Simon  (B.C  142-135), 
the  Jews  attained  a  high  degree  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.  From  being  a  religious  community,  they 
had  once  more  become  a  nation,  and  as  a  reward  for 
Simon's  services,  the  people  at  a  solemn  assembly 
proclaimed  him  and  his  descendants  High  Priests  and 
Ethnarchs  till  a  faithful  prophet  should  arise.^  Simon 
assisted  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Syria,  in  resisting 
the  pretender  Trypho,  who  had  murdered  his  brother 
Jonathan ;  and  Demetrius,  in  return  for  this  aid, 
renounced  all  claim  to  tribute,  and  acknowledged  the 
political  autonomy  of  Judaea.  Simon,  however,  had 
little  faith  in  the  promises  and  concessions  of  Syrian 
monarchs,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  trusted  for 
security  to  an  alliance  with  Rome.  Numenius  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  and  his 
labours  were  so  successful,  that  the  Romans  issued  a 
decree  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  East,  announcing  that 
they  had  entered  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  the 
Jews.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  resolution  of  the 
Senate  came  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  for  at  this 
period  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  who 


'  I  Mace.  xi.  54,  s^. 

'  Ibid.,  xiv.  41.  For  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the 
phrase,  **  till  a  faithful  prophet  should  arise,"  see  Graelz,  iii.  65  ;  Reuss, 
"La  Bible,  Lit.,  polit.  et  polem.,"  1 18,  note  5 ;  Lucius,  "  Der 
l"sM.Miii»mus,"  87,  sf. 
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were  steadily  pressing  westwards,  and  absorbing  the 
Syrian  possessions  beyond  the  Euphrates.' 

Demetrius  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus 
VII.  (b.c.  141-131),  a  man  of  character  and  ability, 
who  finally  disposed  of  the  pretender  Trypho,  and 
quickly  made  himself  undisputed  master  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  was  the  last  Syrian  king  who  displayed 
capacity  on  the  throne,  and  during  his  reig^  the 
Maccabxan  princes  had  to  submit  to  a  curtailment  of 
their  authority.  As  long  as  Antiochus  was  engaged 
in  fighting  Trypho,  he  maintained  a  very  friendly 
attitude  towards  Simon,  but  when  this  pretender  was 
disposed  of,  the  king  altered  his  demeanour  and 
demanded  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  the 
coast  towns  of  Joppa  and  Gazara,  together  with  the 
arrears  of  tribute  which  he  had  formerly  consented  to 
remit.  Simon  offered  to  pay  a  hundred  talents  as 
tribute  for  Joppa  and  Gazara,  but  Antiochus  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  proposal,  and  sent  an  army  into 
Palestine  to  enforce  his  claims  in  full*  Simon  was 
too  old  to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  the  Syrian 
forces  were  defeated  by  his  two  sons  John  and  Judas 
who  commanded  the  Jews.  Simon  did  not  long 
survive  this  victory;  he  was  basely  assassinated  by 
Ptolemaeus,  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  who  was  plotting 
to  obtain  the  chief  power  (B.C.  135).^ 

Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.    135-105),  now 
became  head   of  the  state.     He  soon   disposed   of 

*  It  is  probably  to  this  alliance  that  Justin  (xxxvi.  3)  refers :  "  A 
Demetrio  quum  descivissent,  amicitia  Romanorum  petita,  primi  omnium 
ex  Orientalibus  libertatem  receperunt,  facile  tunc  Romanis  de  alieno 
largientibus.'*  '  I  Mace.  xvi.  16,  s^. 
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Ptolemaeus  and  his  pretensions,  but  Antiochus  was  a 
far  more  formidable  difficulty  ;  he  had  no  thought  of 
abandoning  his  claims  on  the  Jews  because  one  of 
his  commanders  had  been  defeated  in  attempting  to 
enforce  them.  Conducting  a  second  campaign  into 
Judsa  in  person,  Antiochus  compelled  the  Jews  to 
seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  he 
besieged.  After  a  time  hunger  forced  the  brave 
defenders  to  sue  for  terms.  As  a  result  of  the 
negotiations,  the  Jews  had  to  surrender  their  arms, 
to  give  hostages,  and  five  hundred  talents  in  money, 
in  order  to  be  spared  the  presence  of  a  Syrian 
garrison  at  Jerusalem.  They  had  also  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  for  Joppa  and  Gazara,  and  for  some 
other  places  under  Jewish  rule,  which  were  reckoned 
by  Antiochus  as  a  part  of  Syria  (B.C.  134).* 

Hyrcanus,  however,  was  determined  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  set  aside  the  arrangements  which 
necessity  had  forced  upon  the  Jews.  With  this  object 
he  sent  three  ambassadors  to  Rome,  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (rc.  129),  to  renew  the  treaty  of  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  Romans  and  his 
predecessors,  and  to  complain  of  the  Syrians  for 
depriving  him  of  places,  which  the  Senate  had 
formerly  acknowledged  as  Jewish  territory.  In 
accordance  with  the  settled  principles  of  Roman 
policy  in  the  East,  the  Jewish  mission  was  received 
in  a  very  friendly  manner,  their  grievances  were 
attentively  heard,  and  a  decree  was  issued,  ordering 
the  Syrians  to  relinquish  their  claims  to  tribute, 
and  declaring  void  whatever  Antiochus  had  done  in 

*  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiii.  8,  i,  s^. 
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SUBJUGATION  OP  IDUMJEA   AND  SA}fAnrA.      IJ 

Judaea  in  opposition  to  previous  declarations  of  the 
Senate.'  Whether  the  Syrians  obeyed  or  disregarded 
the  injunctions  of  the  Senate  is  not  known.  In  any 
case,  the  Jews  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  restoration 
of  what  they  had  lost  The  prolonged  disorders 
which  followed  the  death  of  Antiochus,  enabled  John 
Hyrcanus  not  only  to  resume  his  old  position,  but 
also  to  add  Idumaea  and  Samaria  to  his  dominions. 

After  the  subjugation  of  these  two  provinces,  John 
endeavoured  to  settle  some  parts  of  Samaria  with 
Idumaean  colonists.  But  the  Samaritans  resisted  this 
line  of  action,  and  sought  assistance  from  Antiochus 
Cyzikenus  (B.C  113),  who  was  then  king  of  what  still 
remained  of  Syria  Antiochus  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  Samaritans,  and,  invading  Judaea,  captured 
some  towns  along  the  coast,  of  which  Joppa  was  one. 
These  coast  towns  had  been  specially  recognized  by 
the  Romans  as  parts  of  Jewish  territory,  and  John 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Senate  to  complain  of 
Antiochus.  The  Senators  accordingly  issued  a  fresh 
decree,^  ordering  the  Syrian  garrisons  to  retire,  and 
likewise  forbidding  Antiochus  to  molest  the  allies  of 
Rome.  But  the  progress  of  events  showed  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Jews  to  lean  on 
Roman  support  in  their  contest  with  the  decaying 

'  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xiii.  9.  2,  s^, 

'  In  jhe  Decretum  Pergamenonim  Josephus  ("Ant.,*'  xiv.  10.  22) 
places  this  embassy  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.  This  is  obviously  a 
mistake ;  the  internal  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  were  directed  against  Antiochus  Cyzikenus,  who  is  dislinctly 
referred  to  as  **  the  son  of  Antiochus."  'ESoyfianaEv  »/  avyteXftrog  vepi 
wv  iiroiTiiTavro  tovq  XoyovQ  oiraic  fttjcfv  aSucy  'AvrioxoQ  6  BamXev^ 
'Atn-ioxov  wioc  "loudaiovQ  mffifiaxovQ  'Pofiaiwv,  c.r.X. 
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Syrian  power.  The  forces  of  Antiochus  were 
incapable  of  holding  the  field  against  the  Jewish 
prince,  and  had  to  withdraw  from  Palestine. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus 
brings  us  to  -a  period  when  the  Jews  had  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  from  the  hostility  of  Syria.  At 
the  close  of  a  fifty  years*  conflict,  the  Jews  from  being 
little  more  than  a  purely  religious  community  had 
again  become  a  nation,  and  were  in  possession  of  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  the  promised  land.  Under 
Hyrcanus  they  attained  as  high  a  pitch  of  prosperity, 
as  in  the  famous  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  This 
success  was  due  partly  to  their  own  heroism,  and  partly 
to  a  fortunate  conjunction  of  circumstances.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  bravery  of  the  little  community 
in  asserting  its  claims,  first  to  religious  and  then  to 
political  liberty.  But  the  admirable  qualities  dis- 
played in  the  Maccabaean  revolt,  would  have  been 
wasted  in  the  end  if  the  Syrian  monarchy  had  not 
been  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  decay.  At  the 
time  the  Jews  began  to  show  symptoms  of  revolt,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle,  the  Syrians 
were  weakened  from  within  by  dynastic  troubles,  and 
from  without  by  the  pressure  of  the  Parthians  on  the 
east,  and  the  Romans  on  the  west.  The  resources 
of  Syria  must  have  been  sorely  exhausted  by  the 
interminable  civil  wars  which  the  different  pretenders 
to  the  throne  waged  against  each  other.  But  in  spite 
of  these  internal  troubles,  Syria  would  have  ultimately 
proved  too  strong  for  the  Jews  if  her  power  had  not 
been  undermined  by  Roman  diplomacy,  and  her 
territory  constantly  diminished  by  Parthian  invasion. 
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At  the  time  the  Jews  were  fighting  for  their  in- 
dependence, the  Parthians  were  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  Syrian  provinces  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Romans  were  not  only  extorting 
a  heavy  tribute  from  the  Syrian  kings,  but  also 
compelling  them  to  keep  such  a  small  army,  that  the 
monarchy  was  reduced  to  a  condition  approaching 
military  impotence.'  It  is  doubtful  if  the  various 
alliances  of  the  Jews  with  Rome  did  much  to  help 
them  forward  on  the  path  of  independence.  Some  of 
these  supposed  alliances  rest  upon  very  slender  his- 
torical foundations,  and  none  of  them,  as  far  as  can 
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be  seen,  were  of  a  very  practical  character.  Roman 
professions  of  friendship  were  never  backed  up  by 
Roman  arms ;  the  Senate  willingly  made  use  of  the 
Jews  to  effect  the  destruction  of  Syria,  but  it  did  not 
desire  to  involve  itself  in  adventures  which  would 
have  necessitated  additional  conquests  in  the  East. 
This  is  very  probably  the  reason  why  Roman  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Jews  was  merely  dtplomatic 
and  never  military. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  the  Romans,  in 
consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the  balance  of  power 

'  Mommsen,  ii.  56. 
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in  the  Republic,  abandon  the  old  policy  of  abstaining 
from  military  intervention  in  Eastern  affairs.  We 
shall  at  the  same  time  find  the  Jews  displaying  an 
utter  lack  of  capacity  to  form  themselves  into  a 
homogeneous  nationality ;  we  shall  also  see  the  two 
parties  within  the  young  state — the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees — producing  such  a  condition  of  disorderas 
to  lead  to  Roman  interference,  and  the  downfall  of 
Jewish  independence. 


THE   ROMAN   CONQUEST. 
(RC.  63-41.) 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
a  position  in  which  it  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear 
from  the  hostility  of  Syria,  and  we  now  enter  upon  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
Romans  and  this  remarkable  people.  Whilst  the 
Jews  were  fighting  the  battle  of  liberty  on  the  hill- 
sides of  their  native  land,  the  internal  structure  of 
the  old  Roman  Commonwealth  was  falling  into  decay, 
and  the  power  of  the  Senate  or  aristocracy  was  being 
supplanted  by  the  authority  of  military  chiefs,  whose 
predominance  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire.  The  policy  adopted  by  these  military 
leaders  may  be  described  in  contradistinction  to  the 
policy  of  the  Senate  as  imperial  rather  than  na-, 
tional ;  it  led  them  in  the  direction  of  bringing  fresh  \ 
territories  under  the  domination  of  Rome.'  In  pro- 
cess of  time  such  a  policy  would  undoubtedly  have 
brought  the  Romans  into  conflict  with  the  Jews  for 
*  Tac^tl^s,  "  Hist."  Ji.  8. 
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possession  of  supremacy  in  Palestine  ;  but  the  advent 
of  this  inevitable  struggle  was  hastened  by  the  de- 
plorable intestine  strife  which  broke  out  in  the  reign 
\  of  John   Hyrcanus  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
^    Sadducees.     In  the  succeeding  reigns  this  strife  went 
on  increasing  in  bitterness,  till  the  Romans  stepped  in 
V' between  the  rival  factions  and  put  an  end  to  their 
fratricidal  war. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  with  Syria,  it  was  seen 
that  a  party  existed  among  the  Jews  which  manifested 
no  strong  desire  for  complete  independence,  but  was 
disposed  to  be  quite  contented  with  the  old  foreign 
domination,  after  religious  liberty  had  been  fought  for 
and  obtained.  But  this  party  does  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  vast  body 
of  the  people  till  the  contest  with  the  Syrians  was 
practically  over  and  the  nation  had  time  to  direct  its 
attention  to  internal  affairs.  From  the  days  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  till  the  closing  years  of  John  Hyrcanus's 
life  the  party  of  national  independence,  headed  by 
the  Hasfnonaeans,  held  the  first  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Its  adherents  had  become  the  military  leaders,  the 
diplomatists,  the  civil  administrators ;  in  short,  the 
ruling  aristocracy  of  the  country.  By  the  exigencies 
of  their  position,  the  members  of  this  party  were 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  civilization  of 
Greece,  which  at  this  epoch  surrounded  Palestine  on 
all  sides.  As  diplomatists  they  had  to  be  familiar 
with  the  Greek  language ;  as  generals  who  com- 
manded mercenaries,  they  had  to  accommodate  theni- 
selves  to  Gentile  customs ;  as  governors  of  districts 
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containing  a  mixed  population,  they  had  to  deal  with 
practical  afTairs  from  a  wider  than  a  Jewish  point  of 
view.  While  remaining  conscientiously  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Law  •  they  did  not  consider  it 
inconsistent  with  these  principles  to  gratify  a  taste 
for  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  Hellenic  life, 
and  their  mental  horizon  became  enlarged  under  the 
liberalizing  influence  of  Hellenic  culture.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Sadducees,  for  this  is  the  party  which 
we  are  now  describing,  having  built  up  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  by  a  policy  of  prudence  and 
diplomacy,  endeavoured  to  uphold  its  interests  and 
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security  by  the  same  means,  and  had  no  hesitation  in, 
forming  alliances  with  foreign  nations  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends. 

The  Sadducees,  it  will  be  perceived,  were  essentially 
a  political  party,  permeated,  but  still  not  dominated,^ 
by  Hellenic  ideas — a  party  of  which  the  highest 
aim  was  to  further  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
State  it  had  done  so  much  to  found.' 

'  Derenboui^.  "  Bssai  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Palestine,"  p.  77. 
■  Comp.   RcDss  in  "  Henog  suS  vote  Hasmonaer";  A.  R^lle  in 
"  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  Sept.  15,  1867,  p.  316  s. ;  Monlet,  154  t.  ( 

Scbiirer,  "  Gescbicbte  des  Jiidigcbctt  Volke»  im  Zeitalier  Jesu  Chrisd," 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  central  and  absorbing 
thought  of  tlie  Assidaeans,  who  had  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Sadducees  in  the  early  days  of  the  insurrec-)v 
tion,  was  not  the  State,  but  Religion  ;  and  it  was  the 
same  thought  which  burned  within  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  almost  the  same  party  ap- 
pearing under  another  name.'  This  party,  which  was 
composed  of  the  scribes  and  their  disciples,  abhorred 
Hellenism  as  subversive  of  the  Law,  and  regarded  the 
growing  material  greatness  of  the  State  with  suspicion, 
fearing  lest  the  teachings  of  the  Synagogue  should  be 
lost  amid  the  din  and  stir  of  political  and  military  life. 
During  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  Pharisaism  suc-h 
ceeded  in  becoming  a  force  within  the  nation,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  it  began  to  assume  an 
aggressive  form,  directing  its  hostility  against  the 
prince  himself,  who,  although  nominally  a  Pharisee,^ 
was  in  reality  the  living  embodiment  of  Sadducaism. 

The  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  to  Hyrcanus  pro- 
ceeded from  causes  which  would  among  any  people 
but  the  Jews  have  led  him  to  be  regarded  with  grati- 
tude and  affection.  His  keen  desire  to  further  the 
interests  and  dignity  of  his  native  land,  his  labours 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  population,  his 
willingness  to  introduce  arts  and  sciences  which  had 
reached  a  higher  development  elsewhere  than  they 
had  at  home ;  all   these  things   because  they  were 


'  J.  Wellhausen,  **Pharisaer  und  Sadduoler,"  p.  78  s. 

"  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiii.  10.  5;  Montet,  p.  200;  and  Wellhausen, 
p.  88,  attempt  to  prove,  in  face  of  the  direct  assertion  of  Josephus,  that 
John  Hyrcanus  was  not  a  Pharisee.  The  utmost  that  their  arguments 
appear  to  me  to  prove,  is  that  Hyrcanus  was  only  nominally  a  Pharisee. 
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not  immediately  concerned  with  the  Law  and  the 
Traditions,  were  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  the 
Pharisees.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  manifested 
a  similar  hostility  to  the  action  of  Hyrcanus  in  form- 
ing alliances  with  a  heathen  power  like  Rome.  These 
men  saw  in  him  too  much  of  the  statesman  and  too 
little  of  the  High  Priest.  His  3ecular  functions 
appeared  to  cast  his  sacred  ones  too  completely  into 
the  background ;  he  had  far  more  the  aspect  of  a 
civil  than  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary;  hence  the 
Pharisees  considered  that  the  vital  interests  of  Judaism 
were  suffering  in  his  hands.'  It  was  for  the  God  of 
Israel  and  His  Law,  and  not  for  the  national  existence 
or  grandeur  that  the  Pharisees  conceived  a  High  Priest 
should  principally  strive  ;  but  as  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  least  likelihood  of  Hyrcanus  coming  round 
to  that  opinion,  the  malcontents  determined  upon 
demanding  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the 
temporal  power.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Pharisees  that 
the  Hasmonaean  princes  had  no  legitimate  right  to 
the  High  Priesthood,  and,  according  to  tradition,* 
Eleazar,  one  of  their  number,  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
H3rrcanus  to  abdicate  the  pontificate  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  civil  government  of  the  people. 
The  contention  of  the  Pharisees  that  the  religious 
headship  of  the  community  did  not  belong  to  the 

*  Comp.  Sieflfert  art.  "Sadducaer  und  Pharisaer"  in  Herzog,  xiii. 
p.  232  ;  Montet,  200  s,  ;  Wellhausen,  '*  History  of  Israel,"  Eng. 
tzans.  524. 

'  Josephus,  *' Ant.,"  xiii.  10.  5  s. ;  Talmud,  b.  Kiddouschin,  66  a. 
As  to  the  historic  value  of  this  tradition,  compare  Montet,  p.  207 ; 
Kuenen,  iii.  pp.  137-8;  Graetz,  ilL  note  9;  Hyrkan's  I.  **  Abfall  von 
dem  Pharisaerthum,"  p.  645. 
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Hasmonaeans  was  historically  correct,'  but  the  lineal 
heirs  to  this  high  dignity  had  probably  become  extinct 
In  any  case  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Hyrca- 
nus  to  relinquish  an  office  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  invested  him  with  a  sacred  character,  and  was 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  his  authority.  To  a  man 
of  his  experience  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  disaffected  element  in  the  community,  and 
accordingly  the  Pharisees  were  expelled  from  the 
positions  of  influence  in  the  kingdom.^  Henceforth 
the  Sadducees  became  identified  even  more  closely 

"^  than  before  with  the  cause  and  fortunes  of  the  Has- 
monaeans, whilst  the  Pharisees  fell  back  exclusively 
on  the  people  for  sympathy  and  support  Pleading 
that  they  were  contending  for  the  faith  and  traditions 
of  their  fathers  against  a  ruling  house,  which  was 
supported  by  a  party  notoriously  inclined  to  foreign 
customs,  the  Pharisees  had  no  difficulty  in  arousing 
feelings  of  hostility  among  a   fanatical   population 

^  against  the  Hasmonaeans,  and  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  civil  war,3 

It  is  possible  that  Hyrcanus  intended  that  after 
his  death  his  successors  should  make  a  concession 
to  the  Pharisees,  for  he  separated  the  civil  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
widow  and  the  High  Priesthood  to  his  son  Judas 
Aristobulus.4     But  this  arrangement  did  not  satisfy 

»  I  Mace.  xiv.  41.  Comp.  Keuss,  "Litt.,  pol.  et  pol.,'*  p.  118,  and 
VVellhausen,  **  Hist."  524. 

»  Graetz,  iii.  p.  129.  3  Josephus,  "Ant.,**  xiii.  10.  6. 

*  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiii.  11,  "De  Bello  Jud.,'*  i.  3.  The  character 
of  Aristobulus  as  described  by  Slrabo  is  inconsistent  wilh  the  atrocities 
ascribed  to  him  by  Josephus.    Probably  Josephus  is  following  an  account 
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Aristobulus  (B.C  105-4)  5  he  accordingly  deposed  his 
mother,  and  was  the  first  of  his  house  to  assume  the 
title  of  king.  This  title  he  used  only  in  the  non- 
Jewish  part  of  his  dominions,'  but  it  showed  his 
preference  for  Greek  customs,  and  was  sufficient  to 
stamp  him  as  a  partizan  of  the  Sadducees.  His 
partiality  for  Hellenism  was  so  pronounced  that  he 
became  known  by  the  name  Philhellene;  yet,  after 
conquering  the  Ituraeans,  he  retained  enough  of 
Judaism  to  compel  his  new  subjects  to  be  circumcised 
—a  measure  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  may 
have  atoned  for  much  which  they  detested  in  his  life. 
His  reign  of  one  year  was  too  brief  to  permit  of  the 
development  of  grave  discontent  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents  ;  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor  to  face 
the  full  force  of  their  hostility. 

Alexander  Jannaeus  (B.C  104-78)  became  head  of 
the  nation  after  his  brother's  death,  but  he  possessed 
very  little  of  the  political  ability  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played by  his  predecessors  ;  he  was  simply  a  brutal 
and  dissipated  soldier  constantly  involved  in  war. 
During  his  reign  the  Pharisees  became  the  undoubted 
leaders  of  popular  opinion.  But  Alexander  paid  no 
heed  to  this  circumstance,  and  on  one  occasion  while 
performing  the  duties  of  High  Priest  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  he  treated  an  observance  enjoined  on  the 
High  Priest  by  the  Pharisees  with  deliberate  con- 
tempt.      Matters   of    religious    ritual    have    always 

of  his  life  promulgated  by  the  Pharisees  to  defame  the  memory  of  a 
Sadducaean  High  Priest.  Strabo  says,  'ETCieiKqq  re  iyivtro  6  avj^p^ 
cffi  ToXXd  Toig  'lovdaioig  ("Ant.,"  xiii.  1 1.  3),  j(pri(nfAog, 

'  The  Hebrew  coins  of  Aristobulus  have  only  the  inscription,  **The 
High  Priest  Judas  and  the  Senate  of  the  Jews.** 
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exercised  a  strange  power  over  the  emotions  of  men, 
and  when  the  assembled  worshippers  in  the  Temple 
perceived  Alexander  pouring  the  libation  on  the 
ground,  in  accordance  with  the  Sadducaean  custom,  in- 
stead of  on  the  altar,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
They  immediately  raised  a  shout  that  he  was  unworthy 
of  his  high  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  pelt 
him  with  the  citrons  which  they  held  in  their  hands.* 
So  great  was  the  tumult  that  the  king  would  probably 
have  been  murdered  by  the  enraged  populace  had  not 
the  Greek  soldiers  in  his  service  come  to  the  rescue 
and  quelled  the  disturbance.  As  many  as  six 
thousand  men  fell  before  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
were  cleared.  After  this  bloody  work  the  Pharisees 
became  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  Alexander,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  opportunity  of  heading  a 
rebellion  against  him. 

They  had  not  to  wait  long.  About  a  year  after- 
wards the  king  lost  his  army  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Nabataeans  and  had  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  a 
fugitive  (B.C.  94).  The  Pharisees  immediately  incited 
their  adherents  to  revolt,  and  for  six  years  a  bloody 
war  desolated  the  wretched  country.  After  fifty 
thousand  men  had  perished  without  leading  to  any 
decisive  result,  Alexander  desired  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  adversaries.  Nothing,  however,  would  satisfy 
them  but  his  death,  and  to  compass  this  end  they 
sought    the    assistance    of   their    old    enemies    the 

• 

'  It  was  a  popular  custom  to  have  palm  branches  and  citrons  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xiii.  13.  5).  The  incident  is 
'Jientioned  in  the  Talmud,  Succa,  48  b.  ;  but  the  High  Priest's  name 
is  not  given.     Comp.  I>erenbourg,  p.  98  ;  Graetz,  iii.  note  13,  p.  664. 
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Syrians.  Demetrius  III.'  invaded  Palestine  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  force  and  defeated  Alexander 
who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
In  this  miserable  plight  he  excited  the  compassion  of 
a  large  body  of  the  people  who  had  thus  far  been  fight- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Pharisees.  These  men,  whose 
patriotic  feelings  were  stronger  than  their  religious 
convictions,  went  over  to  the  king's  side  when  they 
saw  the  Syrians  threatening  to  become  once  more 
dominant  in  Palestine.  Their  action  immediately 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  situation  ;  Demetrius 
had  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  Alexander  again 
obtained  the  upper  hand.  The  Pharisees,  abandoned 
by  a  portion  of  their  adherents  had  to  flee  into  exile, 
and  those  who  did  not  succeed  in  making  their  escape 
were  crucified  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  the 
victorious  prince.  He  was  not  molested  by  the 
Pharisees  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  When 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  overthrew  the  Syrian 
monarchy  (B.C.  83),  Alexander,  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  good-will  of  the  conqueror,  was  enabled, 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  career,^  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  which,  however,  never 
comprised  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

Alexander  had  two  sons,  John  Hyrcanus  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  but  his  widow,  Salome  Alexandra  (B.C.  yS- 
69),  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  his  elder  son 
Hyrcanus  was  contented  with  the  High  Priesthood. 

■ 

*  Josephus,  '*  Ant.,"  xiii.  13.  4. 

^  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  the  Pharisees  hated  Alexander  so 
bitterly  that  they  instituted  a  festival  to  commemorate  his  death  as 
a  happy  event.  Megillat  Taanit,  21  and  25.  Comp.  Derenbourg, 
p.  lOI. 
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Alexandra,  a  woman  of  prudence  and  resolution,  re- 
versed the  policy  of  her  husband  ; '  the  Pharisees  who 
had  the  ear  of  the  masses  were  recalled  from  exile, 
and  entrusted  with  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  internal  affairs.  Under  their  influence,  several 
religious  customs  and  observances  were  modified  to 
suit  the  ideas  of  the  party ;  the  marriage  laws  were 
revised,  alterations  were  made  in  the  law  of  evidence, 
and  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  of  the 
young.2  Had  the  Pharisees  confined  their  activity 
within  the  sphere  of  legislation,  it  is  possible  that  the 
hatred  engendered  during  the  preceding  reign  might 
have  died  away,  but,  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  the  Pharisees  abused  their  power  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  revenge.  Their  op- 
ponents were  one  after  another  condemned  and  put 
to  death.  The  Sadducees  took  alarm  at  the  fate  of 
their  companions,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Aristobulus,  the  queen's  second  son,  who 
was  ardently  attached  to  their  cause.  Conducted  by 
this  prince  into  the  presence  of  Alexandra,  they 
implored  her  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
dominant  party ;  at  the  same  time  reminding  her  of 
their  past  services  to  the  State,  and  expressing  their 
willingness  to  accept  command  of  the   fortresses   if 

*  Josephus  ("Ant,"  xiiL  15.  5)  states  that  Alexandra  was  advised 
by  Alexander  when  on  his  death-bed  to  ally  herself  with  the  Pharisees. 
But  the  Talmud  (Sota,  22  b.)  gives  a  very  different  version  of  his  last 
counsels,  and  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  man. 
"  Fear,"  said  he,  "  neither  the  true  I'harisees  nor  their  open  opponents, 
but  be  on  your  guard  against  the  hypocrites  of  both  parties"  (\fontet, 
p.  277). 

*  Derenbourg,  "  Essai,"  p.  103  ff.  ;  Graetz,  iii.  153  ff. 
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their  presence  was  not  desired  in  Jerusalem.  The 
queen,  probably  grown  weary  of  the  yoke  of  the 
Pharisees/  acceded  to  the  request  of  her  petitioners  ; 
the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  delivered 
over  to  the  Sadducees,  who  had  now  simply  to  bide 
their  time  in  order  to  regain  their  lost  authority. 
Aristobulus,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  was 
their  leader  ;  his  brother,  the  weak  and  passive  Hyr- 
canus,  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
when  Salome  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness  Aris- 
tobulus, aided  by  the  military  chiefs,  overthrew  his 
brother  and  became  king  (B.C.  69). 

Under  the  sovereignty  of  Aristobulus  (B.C.  69-63), 
the  strife  of  parties  brought  the  era  of  Jewish  inde- 
v.^  pendence  to  a  close,  and  made  the  Romans  masters 
of  the  Holy  Land.    It  is  very  probable  that  the  bitter 
feud  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  would 
have   resulted    much  sooner  in  the  establishment  of 
foreign  supremacy,  if  a  strong  Power  had  then  existed 
in  Western  Asia,  or  if  the  Roman  Commonwealth  had 
not  been  in  a  state  of  permanent  revolution,  which 
compelled  her  ambitious  spirits  to  fix  their  eyes  upon 
affairs   at   home.      From  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  John   Hyrcanus  (b.C  135)  till  the  revolt  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces  (B.C.  88),  under  the  leadership 
of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  Romans  had  almost 
^'     entirely  neglected  Oriental  politics.     But  the  loss  of 
their  possessions  in  the  East  aroused  the  patriotism 
of  the  hostile  factions  at  the  capital,  and  a  Roman 
army,  led  by  the  genius  of  Sulla,  proceeded  to  the 

'   C/.  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  l6.  2.     'Hptfiei  ^^  17  x***P^  Tcdffa  irap^l  riap 
fapitraiuiv.     Ovroi  yap  iTreTaparTov  ttjv  fiaaiXumav. 
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scene  of  the  revolt.  Sulla  quelled  the  insurrection, 
and  Mithridates  had  to  beg  humbly  for  peace.'  But 
the  restless  ambition  of  Mithridates,  as  well  as  the 
Roman  method  of  not  only  conquering  but  utterly 
annihilating  a  formidable  enemy,  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  which  was  waged  with  varying  fortune  on 
both  sides  till  Pompey,'  a  former  lieutenant  of  Sulla's, 
after  being  invested  with  unlimited  powers,  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  conflict  with  a  large  army  (B.C.  66). 
Having  disposed  of  his  adversary,  Pompey  boldly 
decided  on  extending  the  Roman  frontier  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.3  This  decision  involved 
the  subjugation  of  Palestine,  but  its  absorption  into 
the  vast  empire  would  have  taken  a  different,  and 
perhaps  a  less  bloody  form,  if,  amid  their  party 
animosities,  a  common  basis  of  patriotism  had 
existed  among  the  Jews. 

Whilst  Pompey  was  engaged  in  putting  a  termina- 
tion to  the  resistance  of  Mithridates,  civil  war  broke 
out  afresh  in    Palestine  (b.c.   (A).      Antipater,4  an 

'  Mommsen,  voL  ii.  chap,  viii.,  "  DerOstenund  Koenig  Mithridates." 

"  For  political  position  of  Pompey  at  this  period  cf,  Champagny, 
"  Les  C^sars,"  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

3  Duruy,  "  Histoire,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

*  Antipater's  father,  Antipas,  was  governor  of  Idumsa  under  Alexander 
Jannsus,  and  Antipater  himself  held  the  same  dignity.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of  the  Herodians.  We  must  dismiss  the 
statements  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  i.  3),  who 
derives  their  descent  from  Babylonian  Jews.  This  fiction  was  no  doubt 
invented  by  the  court  historian  to  reconcile  the  people  to  Herod's  rule. 
Christian  tradition  places  the  origin  of  the  family  at  Ascalon,  and  this 
is  probably  the  correct  account  (r/.  Justin  Martyr,  **  Dialogus,"  52). 
Sulpidus  Sevenis  ("Chron."  ii.  27)  says:  "  Herodes  alienigena,  Anti- 
patri  Ascalonitae  filius,  regnum  Judxae  a  senatu  et  populo  Romano 
petiiL" 
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Idumaean  of  political  ability,  and  father  of  Herod  the 
Great,  had  obtained  supreme  influence  over  the  feeble- 
minded   Hyrcanus,  whom  he  induced   to  offer  con- 
cessions of  territory  to  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabataeans, 
in  return  for  a  promise  of  assistance  to  dethrone  his 
brother  Aristobulus.     Aretas  entered  into  the  com- 
pact, and  Hyrcanus  fled  with  Antipater  to  the  court 
of  his  ally  at  Petra.      A   Nabataean   army   invaded 
Palestine ;  the  Pharisees,  regardless  of  national  inde- 
pendence,  assisted    the    invaders,   and    Aristobulus, 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  was  besieged  in  Jerusalem. 
Whilst  the  Jews  were  destroying  one  another  around 
the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  Pompey's  lieutenants  were 
making  themselves  masters  of  Syria,  and  one  of  them, 
Marcus  Scaurus,  entered  Judaea  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  enriching  himself  and  effecting  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country.    Both  the  contending  princes  laid 
their  claims   before  the  Roman   general,  who,  from 
reasons  of  policy  as  well  as  motives  of  self-interest, 
decided  in  favour  of  Aristobulus.     So  great  was  the 
awe  inspired  by  the  Roman  name  that  a  word  from 
Scaurus  compelled  the  Pharisees  and  Nabataeans  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  for  two  years  longer  Aristobulus 
was  permitted  to  reign  in  peace  (B.C.  65-63), 

The  arrangements  made  by  Scaurus  in  Palestine 
were  only  provisional.  When  Pompey  arrived  at 
Damascus  (B.C.  64),^  he  took  into  his  own  hands  the 
re-organization  of  the  immense  territories  lying  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates,  which 
were  now  at  the  disposal  of  Rome.     As  long  as  the 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  3.  i. 
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supreme  direction  of  aifairs  was  controlled  by  the 
Senate,  the  object  of  Roman  policy  was  not  to  gain 
possession  of  the  East,  but  to  break  up  its  political 
unity.  A  different  attitude  was  adopted  with  regard 
to  foreign  aifairs,  when  the  leaders  of  the  democracy 
became  the  real  heads  of  the  Republic  (RC.  70),  Un- 
like the  oligarchy  of  the  Senate,  the  chiefs  of  the 
democratic  party  did  not  consider  external  possessions 
as  a  necessary  evil,  only  to  be  endured  as  helping  to 
fill  the  coffers  of  the  State ;  nor  were  they  afraid  of 
the  effects  upon  the  Roman  character  of  a  closer 
contact  with  the  Hellenic  communities  of  the  East. 
When,  therefore,  Pompey  began  the  task  of  restoring 
order  and  authority  among  the  chaotic  elements  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  he  discarded  the  old  policy  of 
the  Senate,  and  reverted  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
organization  which  existed  in  Syria  in  the  best  epoch 
of  the  Seleucidae.  The  power  formerly  exercised  by 
these  monarchs  he  determined  to  put  into  the  strong 
hands  of  a  Roman  proconsul.  This  decision  necessi- 
tated the  downfall  of  Jewish  liberty  ;  for  Judaea  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  was  nothing  more  than  a 
province  of  Syria  which  had  been  temporarily  success- 
ful in  asserting  its  independence.' 

Meanwhile  deputations  reached  Pompey  from  the 
Jewish  princes  and  people,  and  finally  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus  arrived  at  Damascus  to  urge  the  merits 
of  their  respective  claims.     But  the  mighty  Roman 

'  C/.  Mommsen,  vol.  iii.  pp.  220-23.  Mommsen  thus  characterizes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  democratic  policy  in  external 
affairs :  **  Das  Machtgebiet  Roms,  so  weit  cs  hellenisch  war,  zu  reuniren, 
bo  weit  es  nicht  hellenisch  war,  zu  colonisiren  "  (iii.  221). 
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did  not  choose  to  disclose  his  plans  until  he  had  chas- 
tised the  Nabataeans.  Aristobulus,  putting  a  sinister 
interpretation  upon  his  delay,  showed  signs  of  hos- 
tility, whereupon  Pompey  was  offended,  and  forthwith 
made  his  legions  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Palestine. 
As  the  Roman  troops  were  advancing,  the  unfortunate 
Aristobulus,  trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  alter- 
nately negotiated,  hesitated,  or  made  preparations  for 
[efence,  till  the  Romans  came  within  sight  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  then  gave  himself  up,  and  promised  to 
>lace\:he  Holy  City  in  their  hands.  But  the  brave 
id  patriotic  Sadducees  who  composed  the  garrison 
remsep  to  admit  the  Roman  officers  ;  they  destroyed 
the  bridge  which  united  Mount  Zion  with  Mount 
Moriah,  and,  withdrawing  within  the  fortifications  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last  for 
the  liberties  of  their  native  land.  The  Pharisees 
surrendered  the  city  itself,  but  for  three  months  the 
soldiers  of  Aristobulus  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Roman  general,  who  would  have  been  compelled  to 
prolong  the  siege  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  the  de- 
fenders had  not  put  such  a  rigorous  interpretation 
upon  the  law  forbidding  work  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  Romans  soon  learned  to  take  advantage  of  this 
extravagant  literalism.  On  a  Sabbath  in  the  month 
of  June,  B.C.  63,  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  walls,  the 
Temple  hill  was  carried  after  fearful  slaughter  by 
assault,  and  the  Jewish  people  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.'  Pompey  and  his  officers  had  the  curiosity 
to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,^  which  had  never  before 

*  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  lib.  xiv.  rap.  iv. 

=  6/.  Liviu.s,  epil.  cii.   **Cn.  Pompeius  Judiaeos  subegit,  fanum  eorum 
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been  seen  by  Western  eyes.  From  motives  of  policy 
he  immediately  restored  the  Temple  ceremonial,  and 
for  a  similar  reason  abstained  from  plundering  the 
sacred  treasury.' 

In  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon  *  we  possess  a 
poetic  account  of  the  impression  produced  on  a  large 
section  of  the  people  by  these  terrible  events.  "A 
powerful  smiter,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  has  God  brought 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  decreed  war  upon 
Jerusalem  and  upon  the  land.  The  princes  of  the 
land  went  out  with  joy  to  meet  him,  and  said  to  him, 
Blessed  be  thy  way,  draw  near,  and  enter  in  peace. 
.  .  .  He  entered  the  house  of  his  children  in  peace 
like  a  father,  standing  in  all  safety.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  places  in  the  land,  and  of  the  walls 

in  Hierosolyma  inviolatum  ad  id  tempus  cepit"  Tacitus,  "  Hist."  v.  9, 
"  Romanorum  primus  Cn.  Pompeius  Judxos  domuit  templumque  jure 
victoriae  ingressus  est." 

«  Cicero,  "  Pro  Flacco,"  28. 

•  Critics  are  now  agreed  that  Ewald  ('*  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel," 
iv.  p.  329)  is  in  error  when  he  places  the  composition  of  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  shortly  after  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (b.C.  170).  Dillmann,  who  accepted  Ewald*s  hypothesis  in 
the  first  etiition  of  "  Herzog,"  has  alxindoned  it  in  the  second  (see  his 
article,  "  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Testaments,"  xii.  p.  346),  and 
now  follows  the  general  opinion  that  the  Psalms  were  written  soon  after 
the  siege  of  Jerasalcm  (b.c.  63).  Psalms  ii.,  \nii.,  and  xvii.  clearly 
point  to  this  conclusion,  and  Psalm  ii.  30  sq.  makes  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  Pompey  afterwards  met  his  death :  koi  ovk 
i'Xpovitra,  'iffQ  tSfiKt  ftoi  o  6eoc  Tr)v  ^fipiv  dvrov  iieinKevTfifiivriv  ivi  rdv 
bpiuv  Aiyvurov,  vir*  eXa%i(rro(;  ^Kovdivwfuvov  (vi  yrig  rat  OaXdmnfc  rb 
9mfta  avrovy  du^Oapfiivov  iirl  KVfxdrutv  kv  S/3pci  iroXXjjf,  xai  ovk  7;v  o 
Bdirrutv.  Compare  with  this  account,  Dio  Cassius,  xlii.  3.  4  ;  Plutarch, 
**  Pompeius,"  80.  1,2.  As  to  the  exact  date  of  these  Psalms,  Hilgen- 
fcld  (**  Messias  Judxorum,"  Prolegomena,  p.  xvi)  says :  "  Equidem 
mediam  fere  viam  ingressus  statim  post  Poinpeium  occisum  (a.  48  a. 
Chr. )  hos  psalmos  esse  censeo. " 


Si 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  while  they  went  astray,  God  led 
him  in  security.  He  destroyed  the  chief  men  and  all 
who  were  wise  in  council.  He  spilt  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. like  unclean  water.  He  led 
away  their  sons  and  daughters  because  they  were  be- 
gotten in  iniquity.  They  did  according  to  the  iniquity 
of  their  fathers ;  they  defiled  Jerusalem  and  the  things 
dedicated  to  the  name  of  God." ' 

From  these  and  similar  expressions  of  the  Psalmist, 
we  can  gather  that  the  bloody  chastisement  which  the 
Jews  had  at  this  period  to  endure  was  regarded  by 
the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  as  proceeding  from 
the  hand  of  God,  the  Romans  being  considered  as 
the  instruments  for  carrying  His  vengeance  into  effect. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  writer,  the  Hasmonaeans  are 
punished  for  assuming  the  royal  dignity  when  it  had 
not  been  promised  them,  and  the  people  are  also 
punished  for  condoning  the  transgressions  *  of  their 
princes,  and  falling  with  them  into  sin.^  Pompey's 
labours  were  lightened  by  the  existence  of  these  senti- 
ments among  a  large  body  of  the  population,  and 
more  especially  when  he  began  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  re-establishment  of  some  settled  form  of 
government,  which  would  satisfy  the  Jews,  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  amenable  to  the  will  of  Rome. 

When  at  Damascus,  Pompey  had  received  a  depu- 
tation 3  from  Judaea,  which  made  representations  to 

*  Psa.  viii.  16-26.  For  the  Greek  text  of  these  Psalms  see  Ililgen- 
feld,  **  Messias  Judaeoram." 

'  Cf.  passim^  Psalms  of  Solomon,  ii. ,  viii. ,  xvii. 

3  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xiv.  3.  2.  Graetz  (iii.  p.  176)  supposes  that 
this  deputation  was  composed  of  members  of  a  republican  party,  which 
the  civil  war  bad  caused  to  spring  up  in  Judaea.     It  would  \yt  more  in 
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him  to  the  efTect  that  the  Hasmonaean  princes  had 
changed  the  form  of  government  under  which  their 
ancestors  had  lived,  and  desiring  him  to  restore  the 
order  of  things  that  had  formerly  existed  in  the  land. 
These  suggestions  fell  in  with  Pompey's  projected 
arrangements,  and  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  them 
after  resistance  before  Jerusalem  was  at  an  end 
Aristobulus  was  deposed,  and  taken  with  his  children 
to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror 
(B.C.  6i) ;  the  kingship,  after  an  existence  of  little 
more  than  forty  years,  was  abolished,  and  the  Jews 
were  stripped  of  all  the  territories  (with  the  exception 
of  Idumaea)  which  they  had  acquired  by  conquest  in 
the  era  of  their  independence.  In  this  way  Samaria, 
the  commercial  cities  along  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
the  Decapolis  in  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  and  many 
Hellenic  communities  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  were  liberated  from  a  yoke  which  they  de- 
tested,' and  which  at  times  forced  Judaism  upon  them 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  By  the  inhabitants  of  these 
places  Pompey  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
deliverer.  The  self-government  which  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed  he,  according  to  Roman  custom, 
restored  to  them  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul was  mild  and  beneficent  when  contrasted  with 
the  despotism  of  the  Jewish  kings.  Judaea  itself  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  who,  with  two  legions  at  his  command,  was 

accordance  with  the  text  of  Josephus  to  call  them  a  Hierocratic  party; 
for  it  was  evidently  their  wish  to  see  the  State  once  more  under  the  same 
rule  as  existed  l)efore  the  MaccabaMn  revolt.     Xldrpiov  y6p  hoftu  rdS^ 
UpfViTi  Tov  Tifno  ftlvov  Trap  avTdic  9fov  'rreiOafi^hv* 
»  C/.  Schiirer,  "  Geschichte,"  ii.  54. 
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responsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  newly- 
acquired  territories.  The  Jews  had  now  to  pay  tribute 
to  Rome  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  previously  done 
to  Syria ;  but  they  were  freely  permitted  to  manage 
\heir  own  internal  affairs,  and  to  live  in  accordance 
with  their  own  laws.  As  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to 
Roman  interests,  Hyrcanus  was  reinstated  as  High 
Priest,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  civic  title  of 
Ethnarch,  a  name  by  which  his  predecessors  had  been 
known  before  they  assumed  the  prouder  dignity  of 
king.* 

In  estimating  Pompey*s  conduct  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  if  his  arrangements  pressed  severely  on 
Jewish  pride,  they  were  on  the  whole  a  blessing  to  the 
peoples  of  the  East,  who  were  rescued  from  chaos 
and  instability,  and  enabled,  after  years  of  anarchy, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace.^  High  above  the  petty 
princes  with  which  Syria  was  filled  there  now  stood  the 
Roman  governor  to  keep  them  all  in  awe  ;  complete 
liberty  within  their  own  dominions  was  freely  accorded 
them,  but  they  were  now  effectually  restrained  from 
preying  on  their  weaker  neighbours.  These  princes 
became  in  reality  Roman  procurators,  responsible  to 
the  proconsul  for  the  just  exercise  of  their  powers. 3 
With  the  advent  of  peace,  ruined  cities  were  restored 
and  re-populated;  communities  which  had  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  petty  despots  were  allowed  to  man- 

*  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"xiv.  4.  4-5  ;  "  Bell.  Jud."L  7.  6-7  ;  c/.  Mommsen, 
iiL  145  ;  Marquardt,  "  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,"  i.  405. 

'  For  Roman  administration  in  Syria,  c/,  E.  Kuhn,  "  Die  stadtische 
und  burgerliche  Verfassungdes  romischen  Reichs,"ii.  161  iT. ;  Marquardt, 
"  Romische  Staatsvenwaltung,"  i.  p.  392. 

^  Tacitus  (Agricola,  c  xiv)  calls  these  princes,  Instrumenta  servitutis. 
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age  their  own  aflfairs;  commerce  could  now  take  a 
wider  sweep ;  the  facilities  for  human  intercourse 
were  vastly  enlarged ;  and  civilization  in  those  regions 
was  enabled  to  extend  its  influence  and  blossom  forth 
in  higher  forms.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  if 
Pompey  destroyed  the  ideal  boundaries  of  the  Holy 
Land,  this  was  done  simply  because  a  Gentile  element 
predominated  I  outside  the  borders  of  Judaea;  in 
fact  he  was  only  restoring  to  the  population  of  these 
districts,  the  liberty  of  which  they  had  lately  been 
deprived.  Nevertheless  he  permitted  the  Jews  to 
retain  complete  possession  of  their  own  territory,  that 
is  to  say,  the  territory  which  they  inhabited  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  a  period  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fresh  starting-point  in  their  national 
career.  It  is  true  he  made  the  Ethnarch  Hyrcanus 
a  tributary  prince,  a  proceeding  which  deprived  the 
people  of  their  liberty.  Still  it  was  plainly  impossible 
for  Pompey  to  allow  an  aggressive  power,  as  the  Jews 
had  shown  themselves  to  be,  to  exist  with  independ- 
ence in  the  very  heart  of  acquisitions  which  he  had 
just  placed  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 

It  was  not  however  to  be  expected  that  the  Jewish 
patriots  would  look  at  the  situation  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  accordingly  we  find  Alexander,  a  son  of  the 
dethroned  Aristobulus,  a  few  years  after  Pompey *s 
departure,  rallying  his  dejected  countrymen,  and 
taking  the  field  against  the  Romans  at  the  head  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  men.    At  this  period  Gabinius  « 

'  Gentiles  formed  the  majority  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  it  was  th** 
towns  of  which  the  Romans  took  account. 

'  After  Pompiy's  departure,  Scaunis(B.c.  63-61)  niled  Syria  with  the 
title  of  C^ua^tor  prt)  prietore.    Then  followed  in  succession  as  Propraetors, 
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(rc.  57-55)  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Syria,  and  as 
Hyrcanus  was  unable  to  put  down  the  insurrection, 
the  proconsul  entered  Judaea  and  utterly  defeated 
Alexander,  who  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands.  At 
the  close  of  the  revolt,  Gabinius  made  some  alterations 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  Hyrcanus  was 
deprived  of  temporal  power  and  confined  to  his 
spiritual  functions.  The  country  was  also  divided 
into  five  districts,  each  district  being  ruled  by  a 
separate  council,  composed  of  the  leading  citizens, 
who  were  responsible  to  the  proconsul.  Many  towns 
which  the  Jews  had  destroyed  were  re-built  and  re- 
populated,  among  them  being  Samaria  and  Scythopolis, 
the  latter  of  which  afterwards  became  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Galilee.*  By  filling  the  country  with 
a  non-Jewish  population,  and  by  creating  local  centres 
of  administration  entirely  independent  of  one  another, 
Gabinius  hoped  to  produce  provincial  rivalries,  and 
to  destroy  the  desire  for  political  unity  and  indepen- 
dence. 

Before  the  arrangements  of  Gabinius  had  time  to 
produce  any  practical  results,  Aristobulus  escaped 
from  Rome,  and  headed  a  fresh  revolt  (B.C.  56).  But 
his  raw  levies  were  unable  to  withstand  the  disciplined 
bravery  of  the  legions,  and  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts  on 
his  part  the  insurrection  was  crushed,  and  he  had 
once  more  to  go  back  into  captivity.  Nothing  daunted* 
by  his  father's  ill-success,  Alexander  his  son,  resolved 
a  second  time  to  try  the  arbitrament  of  war  (B.C.  55). 

L.  MarciiLS  Philippus  and  Lentulus  Marcellinus  (b.c.  61-58),  and  after- 
wards Gabinius  as  proconsul  with  an  army  (c/.  Marquardt,  i.  415). 
«  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiv.  5.  2 ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  8.  2. 
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Gabinius  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt, 
Syria  was  in  consequence  depleted  of  troops,  and  the 
Jewish  army  was  assisting  the  Romans  as  auxiliaries. 
Alexander  conceived  that  a  favourable  moment  had 
arrived  to  strike  another  blow  for  freedom,  but  his 
hopes  were  quickly  shattered,  for  Antipater  succeeded 
in  persuading  many  adherents  of  the  prince  to  desert 
him,  and  Gabinius  on  his  arrival  in  Palestine  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  rest.  In  the  Egyptian  campaign 
Antipater  had  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
Romans.  By  him  the  expedition  was  provisioned 
and  fitted  out  ;  through  his  instrumentality,  the  roads 
were  left  open,  so  that  the  invaders  had  no  hostile 
manifestations  to  encounter  on  the  march.*  It  was 
in  all  probability  as  a  reward  for  these  signal  services, 
that  Gabinius,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  arranged 
the  affairs  of  Palestine  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Antipater,  who  had  now  become  the  virtual  ruler  of 
the  land.  These  arrangements  restored  Hyrcanus, 
or  rather  his  wily  minister  Antipater,  to  the  most  im- 
portant position  in  Southern  Syria.'-* 

Whilst  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Palestine, 

three  of  the  most  powerful  Roman  citizens,  Caesar, 

Pompey,  and  Crassus,  renewed  an  agreement  known 

as   the  Triumvirate  (B.C.  56),  the  effects  of  which 

were  shortly  afterwards  felt  throughout  the  whole 

•of   Western   Asia.     No    power    was    left    standing 

capable  of  resisting  the  united  action  of  these  three 

men,  who  accordingly  assumed   supreme   control  of 

»  Joscphus,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  6  ;     **  Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  8.  6-7. 
*  C/.  Mommscn,  v.  p.  500,  "  Die  Provinzen  von  Caesar  bis  Diocle- 
tian." 
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the  Republic,  and  selected  the  most  distinguished 
positions  for  themselves  and  their  adherents.  Each 
of  them  inwardly  cherished  the  vast  ambition  of 
becoming  one  day  undisputed  master  of  the  State. 
Crassus,  who  far  outstripped  his  colleagues  in  riches, 
wished  also  to  rival  them  in  military  achievements, and 
be  the  first  to  grasp  the  dignity  they  all  were  plotting 
to  obtain.  Caesar  was  already  occupied  in  subduing  the 
West,  and  in  that  region  there  were  no  more  laurels 
to  be  won,  but  mighty  kingdoms  in  the  East  were 
still  unconquered ;  and  the  recent  outbreak  of  the 
Parthian  war  offered  Crassus  an  opportunity,  admi- 
rably suited  to  his  present  purposes  and  ulterior 
designs.  In  his  eagerness  to  reach  the  scene  of 
action,  Crassus  proceeded  to  the  East  before  the 
expiration  of  his  consulate,  and  taking  over  the 
government  of  Syria  (B.C.  55-53)  from  Gabinius, entered 
with  a  light  heart  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  reputation  and 
his  life.  Before  crossing  the  Euphrates  the  proconsul 
took  no  pains  to  leave  a  contented  people  behind  him 
on  whose  good-will  the  Romans  could  rely.  What 
Pompey  had  possessed  the  wisdom  to  spare,  his  avarice 
was  unable  to  resist.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
plundered  in  violation  of  his  oath,^  producing  bitter 
feelings  of  resentment  against  the  Romans,  who  soon 
afterwards  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  Crassus' 
greed.  In  the  arid  wastes  of  Mesopotamia  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  His  brave  lieutenant  Cassius  led 
back  the  remnants  of  the  shattered  legions  to  Syria. 

*  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xiv.  7.  i ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  8.  8. 
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The  Jews  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injustice  rose 
once  more  to  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  co-operate 
with  the  victorious  Parthians  who  were  bent  on  driving 
the  Romans  out  of  Asia.  Never  did  the  Jews  obtain 
a  more  favourable  moment  for  asserting  their  right 
to  independence,  for  the  Roman  forces  in  Syria  under 
the  command  of  Cassius  (B.C.  52-51)  did  not  now 
exceed  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  impending  hos- 
tilities between  Caesar  and  Pompey  prevented  him 
from  being  reinforced  with  troops  from  Italy.  But 
even  in  these  circumstances  the  fortune  of  war  declared 
itself  against  them  ;  and  Cassius  after  suppressing  the 
insurrection  sold  thirty  thousand  Jewish  warriors  in 
the  slave  market,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Antipater 
executed  the  leader  of  the  rebels  (B.C.  52).^ 

Whilst  the  Jews  were  vainly  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  rule  in  Palestine,  a  vaster  question 
involving  not  only  the  political  future  of  this  princi- 
pality, but  of  the  whole  civilized  world  as  well  was 
rapidly  approaching  a  solution  at  Rome.  The  death 
of  Crassus  put  an  end  to  the  triumvirate  ;  the  ties  of 
family — the  only  ones  which  bound  together  the  dis- 
similar characters  of  Caesar  and  Pompey — were  broken 
by  the  death  of  Pompey's  wife,  Caesar's  daughter 
Julia,^  and  Pompey  was  now  anxious  to  settle  their 
conflicting  claims  to  the  empire  by  an  appeal  to 
the  sword.  Caesar  did  not  fear  this  ultimate  appeal, 
still  he  did  not  desire  it.^     Pompey  and  the  aristo- 

'  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiv.  7.  3  ;  *•  Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  8.  9.  Cf.  Plutarch. 
Durny,  **  llistoire  des  komains,"  ii.  423  if. 

'  Plutarch,  "  Caesar,"  23  ;  Velleius,  iii.  47. 

3  "  Pompeius  cupere  bellum,  Caesarem  non  tam  cupere  quam  non 
timere'*  (Cicero,  "Fam.,*'  ix.  6). 
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crats,  however,  left  him  no  choice  By  the  violence  of 
their  measures  they  forced  on  a  rupture  and  the  great 
civil  war  began.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  before  crossing 
the  boundaries  of  his  province  hesitated  when  he 
reflected  on  the  miseries  the  war  would  cause,  and  the 
judgment  posterity  would  pass  upon  his  act.'  At 
last  hesitation  gave  way  before  resolve,  and  turning 
to  his  friends  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Let  us  go 
whither  we  are  called  by  the  presages  of  the  gods 
and  the  iniquity  of  our  enemies.     The  die  is  cast."  * 

At  the  head  of  only  five  thousand  men  and  three 
hundred  horse  he  marched  with  startling  rapidity 
upon  the  capital.  Pompey  and  the  aristocratic  party 
fled  from  Rome  in  consternation,  and  crossed  the 
Adriatic  into  Macedonia.  In  sixty  days  Caesar  with- 
out shedding  a  drop  of  blood  was  master  of  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Immediately  afterwards  he  set  out 
for  Spain,  the  centre  of  Pompey's  strength.  "  I  go," 
he  said,  describing  his  tactics,  "  against  an  army  with- 
out a  general ;  afterwards  I  shall  proceed  against  a 
general  without  an  army."  Spain,  after  a  brilliant 
campaign,  was  subdued  in  forty  days.  Caesar  then 
transported  his  legions  into  Greece,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes  completely  overthrew  his  rival  in  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia  (B.C.  48). 3  Pompey  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  but  on  landing  he  was 
basely  assassinated  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  king.4 

»  Plutarch,  '*  Caesar,"  32. 

'  Suetonius  (*'  Julius  Cn;sar,"  32)  states  that  a  prodigy  preceded  and 
determined  Caesar's  resolution. 

3  C/,  Suetonius,  "  Caesar,"  34-35  ;  Plutarch,  "  Caesar,"  33  ft  ;  Dio 
Cassius,  xli.  36  flf. 

*  For  the  death  of  Pompey,  see  the  touching  account  of  Plutarch 
("  Pompeius,"  77). 
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Ca&sar,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  arrived  in  Alex- 
andria, in  pursuit  of  his  vanquished  foe ;  but  on  his 
arrival  he  learned  that  Pompey  the  Great  was  dead. 

Whilst  Caesar  was  at  Alexandria,  the  Jews,  under 
Antipater,  were  able  to  perform  a  signal  service  for  him 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  military 
career.  When  the  ministers  of  the  Egyptian  king 
saw  that  he  was  in  command  of  a  little  more  than 
three  thousand  troops,  they  attacked  him  with  a  large 
army,  aided  by  the  mob  of  Alexandria.  Caesar  was 
compelled  to  burn  his  ships,  and  was  ultimately 
blockaded  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  both  by  land 
and  sea.  His  position  was  fast  becoming  desperate, 
when  a  miscellaneous  army  from  the  principalities  of 
Syria  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way  to  his  assistance. 
By  far  the  most  important  personage  in  this  army 
was  Antipater,  whose  contingent  of  three  thousand 
men  gave  stability  to  the  whole.  He  also  procured 
help  from  the  Arab  tribes  along  the  line  of  march, 
and  it  was  by  his  efforts  that  the  large  Jewish  colony 
at  Alexandria  was  induced  to  come  to  Caesar's  aid. 
But  Antipater  was  more  than  a  clever  diplomatist ;  in 
this  campaign  he  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
the  field.  He  was  the  first  to  storm  the  walls  of 
Pelusium,  and  it  was  he  who,  turning  the  tide  of 
battle  outside  Alexandria,  enabled  Caesar  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  relieving  force,  a  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Egyptians  ^ 

(B.C  47)- 
Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  against 

«  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xiv.  8.  i-2  ;  •*  De  Bell  Jud.,"  i.  9.  3. 
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Pompey  released  Aristobulus,  who  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  and  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  two 
legions,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Syria,  and 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  his  patron.  But  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  poisoned  by  Pompey's  party, 
and  his  son  Alexander  beheaded  about  the  same 
time.  Antigonus,  his  younger  son,  after  victory  had 
declared  itself  for  Caesar,  laid  the  claims  of  his  house 
before  the  conqueror ;  but  the  recent  services  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  outweighed  the  pleas  of 
Antigonus,  who  had  to  retire  into  obscurity  and  wait 
for  better  times.  Caesar,  when  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  East,  willingly  overlooked  the  circumstance  that 
the  Jews  had  in  the  first  instance  sided  with  his  oppo- 
nent He  placed  them  in  the  most  favoured  position 
which  any  community  subject  to  Rome  could  hold.' 
The  land  was  freed  from  the  tribute  imposed  upon  it 
by  Pompey  ;  the  Roman  garrisons  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  population  exempted  from  military  service  in  the 
legions.  Religious  liberty  was  assured  to  the  Jews 
both  in  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East  At  home 
they  were  permitted  to  live  in  accordance  with  their 
own  laws,  and  could  only  be  judged  by  their  own 
tribunals.  The  power  of  self-government  was  granted 
them,  which  made  them  masters  of  their  internal 
affairs.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem,  'which  Pompey  had 
destroyed,  they  were  allowed  to  rebuild ;  the  impor- 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  lo.  2  ff.  The  text  of  Josephus  is  here  very 
corrupt.  C/.  Mendelssohn's  article  on  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  recorded 
by  Josephus  in  Ritschel's  "  Acta  societatis  philologae  Lipsiensis,"  v.  p. 
198  ff.  See  also  Mommscn's  note,  **  Fiinfter  Band,"  p.  501,  in  which 
he  says,  "  In  dem  Decrct  Ciesars  bei  Josephus,  xiv.  la  5i  6,  ist  die  aus 
Epiphanius  sich  ergebende  Lesung  die  einzig  mbgliche." 
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tant  seaport  of  Joppa  was  restored  to  them>  as  well 
as  all  the  places  along  the  coast  which  had  not  been 
acquired  by  conquest  Hyrcanus  was  elevated  to 
senatorial  rank,  and  the  ethnarchy  made  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.  Antipater  received  his  share  of 
honour  by  being  made  a  Roman  citizen,  and  granted 
immunity  from  taxation.'  Caesar  did  not  make  him 
a  Roman  official,'  as  some  have  supposed,  but  he  con- 
firmed the  astute  Idumaean  in  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister  to  Hyrcanus.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  his 
master's  character,  this  position  invested  him  with 
supreme  power  in  the  State,  Hyrcanus  being  little 
more  than  a  tool  in  his  hands  (KC.  47). 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Antipater  adopted 
the  only  policy  possible  to  a  protected  State — a  policy 
which  consisted  in  attempting  to  make  the  Jews  con- 
tented with  their  position  as  an  autonomous  people 
within  the  vast  empire  of  which  Caesar  had  become 
the  chief.  In  the  political  condition  of  the  world  at 
that  period,  not  to  speak  of  the  irreconcilable  divisions 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  the  independence  of 
Judaea  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  it  would  have 
spared  the  unfortunate  population  much  bloodshed 
and  misery  if  the  Jewish  aristocracy  had  quietly 
accepted  the  altered  order  of  things.  But  these  men, 
jealous  of  Antipater's  influence  and  power,  did  their 
utmost  to  hamper  him  in  his  efforts  to  pacify  the 

'  For  the  political  position  of  protected  states  cf.  Kuhn,  ii.  14-41 ; 
Marquardt,  i  69-fo 

*  Canon  Westcott  (Art  Herod  in  Smith's  **  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ") 
following  Ewald,  iv.  529,  foils  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Antipater 
was  made  a  Roman  procurator  by  Caesar.  Mommsen,  v.  500^  note  I, 
dearly  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
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country.  In  order  to  cripple  the  father  they  assailed 
his  son  Herod,*  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  who 
had  just  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  Northern  Palestine,  and  the  goodwill 
of  the  Syrian  proconsul  by  dispersing  the  robber 
bands  of  Galilee  and  executing  their  chiefs.  As 
this  latter  measure  was  taken  without  authority 
from  Jerusalem,  he  was  summoned  before  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  possessed  sufficient 
influence  to  secure  his  banishment  But  Herod  was 
not  a  man  to  be  easily  crushed.  He  withdrew  to 
Damascus,  entered  the  Roman  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Sextus  Caesar  (RC.  47-46)  military  governor 
of  Coelo-Syria.  In  this  new  and  important  office  he 
was  able  to  overawe  the  opponents  of  his  family,  and 
to  strengthen  his  father's  hands  in  Jerusalem. 

Roman  politics  were  now  as  important  to  the  Jewish 
people  as  the  course  of  events  within  their  own 
borders,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties  at  the  imperial 
capital  were  distinctly  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces 
of  the  East  Caesar  was  not  satisfied  with  exercising 
the  authority  of  a  king,  he  had  the  weakness  to  desire 
the  name  as  well.  It  was  a  weakness  which  sealed 
his  fate.  The  old  Republic  was  no  doubt  dead,  but 
republican  forms  were  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  the  aristocracy.  A  plot  was  laid  against  his  life 
by  a  band  of  senators,  and  on  the  Ides  of  March 

'  In  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiv.  9.  2,  where  the  manuscript  has  ickvn  raJ 
^Ua ;  Dindorf  reads  irkvTt.  rat  icco^c  (See  **  Flavii  Joseph!  Opera,  G. 
Dindorfius,  Parisiis,  mdccclxv.")  That  Dindorfs  is  the  correct  reading, 
and  that  Herod  was  twenty-five  and  not  fifteen  when  he  entered  public 
life,  cf.  Keim's  *' Jesus  of  Nazara"  (Eng*  trans.),  L  235,  note  i  ; 
Graetz,  iii.  (1888),  179,  note  4. 
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(rc  44)  the  Dictator  was  assassinated  Once  more 
the  Roman  world,  which  had  begun  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  peace,  was  thrown  into  disorder  and  convulsed  with 
civil  war.  Among  the  people  the  desire  for  the  old 
constitution  was  extinct,  and  Caesar's  murderers  had 
to  flee  from  Rome.'  One  of  the  principal  conspirators, 
Cassius,  retired  to  Syria,  the  proconsulate  of  which  he 
had  received  from  Caesar.^  Syria  was  then  in  a  very 
unsettled  state ;  a  partisan  of  Pompey*s,  Q.  Caecilius 
Bassus,  had  raised  an  insurrection  (B.C.  46)  ;  Sextus 
Caesar,  the  proconsul,  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
troops,  who  went  over  to  Bassus,  and  war  was  going 
on  between  Herod  and  Bassus  when  Cassius  arrived 
(RC.  44)  and  reconciled  their  conflicting  interests. 
Cassius  soon  showed  himself  a  hard  master.  On 
Palestine  alone  he  levied  a  contribution  of  seven  hun^ 
dred  talents,  and  as  Antipater  was  unable  to  pay  the 
whole  sum  within  the  allotted  time,  the  inhabitants  of 
several  Jewish  towns  were  ruthlessly  seized  and  sold 
as  slaves.  Herod,  on  the  other  hand,  won  the  pro- 
consul's good  will  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  paid 
the  one  hundred  talents  that  fell  upon  him.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  procuratorship  of  Coelo-Syria, 
and  a  promise  of  the  Jewish  crown  if  fortune  favoured 
Cassius  in  his  impending  conflict  with  the  Caesarians.3 
The  death  of  Caesar  did  not  destroy  Caesarism, 
which  sprang  up  with  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  Octavian,  a  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
mighty  Dictator,  aspired  to  play  the  part  which  was 

'  Suetonius,  "  Octavianus,"  x. 

*  Flonis,  iv.  7 ;  cf,  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  20. 

3josephus,  "DeBelL  Jud.,"  xiv.  11.  1-4. 
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left  vacant  by  the  murder  of  his  illustrious  relative. 
In  conjunction  with  Mark  Antony,  one  of  Caesar's 
lieutenants,  he  resolved  to  effect  the  overthrow  of 
Cassius,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  The  armies 
of  the  contending  factions  met  in  the  plains  of  Philippi ; 
Cassius  was  defeated  and  committed  suicide,  and  the 
Roman  world  lay  at  the  disposal  of  Antony  and 
Octavian.  The  victors  divided  the  spoils  between 
them ;  the  West  was  allotted  to  Octavian,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  and  Antony  became  sove- 
reign lord  of  all  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East.' 
When  the  tidings  of  Cassius*  defeat  reached  Palestine, 
the  Jewish  aristocracy  believed  the  moment  had  at  last 
arrived  which  would  rid  them  of  the  Herodian  family. 
Antipater  they  had  already  succeeded  in  poisoning, 
but  his  two  sons,  Herod  and  Phasael,  in  spite  of  insur- 
rections and  discontent,  continued  to  hold  high  posi- 
tions, and  Herod,  through  his  betrothal  to  Mariamne, 
the  beautiful  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  house.  Deputations  from  Judxa 
reached  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  general  to 
complain  of  the  Idumaean  brothers  for  usurping  the 
power  which  belonged  to  the  ethnarch.  But  Hyr- 
canus raised  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  accused,  and 
Antony  thereupon  elevated  the  sons  of  his  old  friend 
Antipater  to  the  rank  of  Tetrarchs*  (B.C.  41). 

In  looking  back  upon  the  period  which  had  elapsed 

*  Suetonius,  "  Octavianus,"  xiii. 

"  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  13,  i.  Judaea  was  now  ruled  by  an  ethnarch 
with  two  tetrarchs  under  him.  At  this  period,  Tetrarch  meant  a  petty 
ruler  in  a  vassal  state.  It  had  lost  its  etymological  meaning.  C/,  Leyrer 
in  Herzog,  Art  "Tetrarch";  Seinecke,  "  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,"  iL  173;  Momrasen,  v.  503,  note  I. 
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since  the  Jewish  people  fell  under  the  domination  of 
Rome,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  must  necessarily  be 
involved  in  the  confusion  and  unsettlement  insepa- 
rable from  the  downfall  of  old  Roman  institutions,  and 
the  uprising  of  an  imperial  system  on  their  ruins.  The 
Romans  themselves  suffered  terribly  in  life  and  for- 
tune from  the  revolution  then  in  progress  in  their 
midst,  and  Judaea  did  not  escape  the  turmoil  arising 
out  of  a  change  in  the  centre  of  authority  from  the 
ancient  oligarchy  to  the  new  monarchy.  But  Rome  on 
the  whole  exercised  greater  severity  towards  her  own 
citizens  than  towards  her  dependents  in  the  provinces. 
Judaea,  during  this  troubled  time,  had  to  suffer  much, 
but  it  was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Antipater  that  she  did 
not  suffer  more.  To  his  honour  it  must  be  said  that 
he  made  the  utmost  of  the  difficult  and  perilous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Jews  were  then  placed,  and 
by  abandoning  a  hopeless  struggle  with  Rome  obtained 
the  most  favourable  conditions  possible  for  the  people 
whose  interests  he  had  in  charge.  Personal  ambition, 
no  doubt,  entered  into  his  calculations — it  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  character  of  almost  every  one  who  aspires 
to  rule — but  the  important  fact  remains  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  clearer  view  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  utilized  his  knowledge  in  the  performance  of  far 
greater  services  to  the  Jewish  nation  than  the  Jewish 
aristocracy  who  reviled  and  opposed  him.  By  futile 
insurrections  and  by  fostering  discontent  the  aris- 
tocracy added  vastly  to  the  miseries  of  the  population. 
By  their  opposition  to  the  Romans,  they  were  in 
reality  throwing  themselves  across  the  path  of  the 
Divine    purpose   which    was   working    itself  out    in 
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history  by  binding  the  Mediterranean  peoples  under 
one  form  of  civil  rule,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  advent 
and  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.'  The  Phari- 
sees, whether  consciously  or  not,  displayed  a  wiser 
appreciation  of  the  tendency  of  events  by  withdrawing 
altf^ether  from  public  life.  When  Rome  became 
supreme,  political  affairs  ceased  for  a  time  to  have  any 
interest  for  them,  and  rabbinical  tradition  passes  over 
in  silence  the  entire  political  history  of  this  period.' 
Their  attitude  was  summed  up  in  the  maxim  of  the 
famous  rabbi  Schemaiah, "  Love  work,  eschew  domina- 
tion, and  hold  aloof  from  the  civil  power."  ^ 

'  C/.  the  apolog;  of  Melilo,  Bishnp  of  Sardes,  in  Roiilh's  "  Reliq. 
Sacr."voI.  i.  Sec  also  "  Origen  lanira  Celsum,"  ii.  30.  "Cod  was 
prejaiing  the  nations  for  HU  doclrine,  and  providing  Ihatall  men  should 
obe]'  the  one  Koman  emperor  ;  lest  if  ihere  wtre  a  numlKr  of  kings  and 
nations  strange  to  each  olhei,  it  might  be  more  diflicull  for  the  apostles 
to  (to  what  JesHs  commanded  them,  saying,  Go,  teach  all  nations." 

•  C/.  Dcienbuu^,  "  Histoire,"  p.  116.  '  Aboth,  i.  10. 
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THE  ROHAN  VASSAL  KING. 

(B.C  41-4.) 

Before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  agents  of 
Cassius  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Parthians,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  co-opera- 
tion against  the  partisans  of  Caesar.  The  loss  of  this 
action  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  republican  cause.  Still 
its  adherents  at  the  Parthian  Court  succeeded  in 
inducing  King  Orodes  to  undertake,  in  the  following 
year  (b.c.  41),  the  invasion  of  Syria,  which  contained 
many  Roman  garrisons  hostile  to  Antony.  A  power- 
ful army  under  the  command  of  Quintus  Labienus,  a 
Roman  noble,  and  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  won  over  most  of  the  Roman  troops 
in  Syria,  and  quickly  overran  the  whole  province.' 
The  two  generals  shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  40)  divided 
their  forces  ;  Labienus  pushing  westwards  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  Pacorus  turning  his  hordes  of  horsemen 
against   Palestine.     Whilst  these  unexpected  events 

■  Dio  Cassius,  4S,  25. 
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were  shaking  the  foundation  of  Antony's  power,  the 
new  ruler  of  the  East  was  in  the  first  transpoits  of 
his  notorious  amour  with  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
then  in  the  very  flower  and  full  perfection  of  her 
charms.  When  tidings  reached  him  that  the  Parthians 
were  carrying  all  before  them  Antony  was  living 
under  the  enchantments  of  the  queen  at  Alexandria 
in  a  giddy  whirl  of  license  and  prodigality,  but  he 
was  unable  to  tear  himself  from  the  fatal  woman  who 
henceforth  became  the  evil  genius  of  his  life.' 

Left  without  counsel  or  assistance  from  their  pro- 
tector at  a  time  when  they  were  in  grievous  need  of 
both,  it  now  went  hard  with  the  new  tetrarchs  who 
had  to  confront  a  hostile  population  as  well  as  the 
horsemen  of  Pacorus.  The  struggle  was  too  unequal 
to  be  of  long  duration.  Herod,  after  desperate  fight- 
ing, succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  Jerusalem 
with  his  household,  to  a  place  of  safety — the  fortress 
of  Masada  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  His  brother  Phasael  dashed  his  brains  out  in  a 
Parthian  prison ;  Hyrcanus  was  captured  and  sent 
into  exile  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Antigonus,  the  son 
of  Aristobulus,  who  had  formerly  urged  his  claims 
upon  Caesar,  received  the  Jewish  crown  by  making 
most  shameful  promises  to  Pacorus,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  government  raised  by  the  Romans  in 
Palestine  was  shattered  at  a  blow  (b.C.  40).* 

At  last,  however,  the  infatuated  Antony  was  roused 
to  action,  and,  leaving  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  to 
Tyre,  the   only  city   in    Syria   which   still  held  out 

"  Plutarch,  "  Antonius,"  29  flf. 

•  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiv.  13.  2  flf.  ;  "  Bell. Jud.,"  i.  13.  i  flF. 
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against  the   Parthians.      There  he  learned  that  his 
position   in   Italy  was  imperilled  by  the  headstrong 
conduct    of    Fulvia    his    wife.       This    violent    and 
imperious  woman  had  quarrelled  with  Octavian,  and 
in   the  disturbances  which  ensued  Antony's  friends 
were  driven  from  Italy,  and  his  colleague  obtained  a 
pre-eminence  which  was  regarded  by  Antony  as  full 
of  danger  to  himself.'      He  accordingly  set  sail   for 
Italy  (b.c.  40)  to  demand  explanations  from  Octavian, 
and  a  fresh  civil  war  seemed    imminent,  when   the 
legions,   who  were  now   weary    of  decimating    one 
another,  compelled   the   two   generals  to   arrange  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences.*    Whilst  the 
triumvirs  were   engaged   in   re-dividing  the  Roman 
world,  Herod   arrived   as  a   fugitive  in  the  capital. 
After  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  he  had 
wandered   through   Idum^ea  to  Alexandria,  and,  on 
finding  Antony  had  gone,  immediately  made  haste  to 
Rome.     From  the  triumvirs,  who  knew  the  value  of 
his  services,  Herod  met  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
it  was  decided  to  elevate  him  to  the  royal  dignity.   In 
the  Senate,  orators  of  distinction  spoke  in  his  behalf, 
and  Antony  himself  urged  upon  the  assembly  that,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  Parthian  war,  Herod  should 
be   proclaimed   a   king.     This   proposal   was   unani- 
mously approved  of  by  the  senators,  and  Herod,  who 
was  sitting  in  their  midst,  was  then  escorted  by  the 
triumvirs  and  the   consuls  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Capitol,  where  he  offered  sacrifice  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom  of  the   Roman   magistrates  on 

"  Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  4  ;  Suetonius,  "  Octavianus,"  xiv.-KV. 
'  Plutarch,  "  Antonius,"  31. 
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their  entrance  upon  office.  This  imposing  ceremony 
must  have  been  a  proud  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
new  king,  who  did  not  dream  of  attaining  such  high 
honours  when  he  arrived  in  Rome.  But  the  kingdom 
was  his  own  as  yet  only  in  name  ;  he  now  hastened 
from  the  capital  to  make  it  his  own  in  reality 
(B.C.  4o).i 

Antony,  after  his  reconciliation  with  Octavian,  was 
able  to  give  his  attention  once  more  to  Eastern 
affairs.  Publius  Ventidius  Bassus,  one  of  his  best 
lieutenants,  was  placed  in  command  of  a  fresh  army 
destined  to  operate  against  the  Parthians.  Fulvia 
being  dead,  Antony,  to  seal  the  peace,  had  just 
married  Octavian's  sister,  a  woman  of  pure  and  lofty 
character,  and  was  staying  with  her  at  Athens  watch- 
ing the  development  of  events  both  in  the  East  and 
West  The  Parthians  were  not  really  formidable 
when  away  from  their  wide-extending  plains,  and 
Ventidius,  sweeping  them  like  dust  before  him,  soon 
regained  possession  of  the  invaded  provinces  *  (B.C. 
39).  When  Herod  was  ready  to  commence  operations 
in  Palestine,  the  land  was  cleared  of  the  Parthian 
horsemen,  and  the  adherents  of  Antigonus  were  the 
only  opponents  the  new  king  had  to  meet.  Collect- 
ing troops  with  money  kindly  lent  to  him  by  a  rich 
Jew  of  Antioch,  and  entering  Galilee,  he  took  the 
offensive  with  success.  Ventidius  sent  him  a  detach- 
ment of  Romans  to  assist  in  completing  the  conquest 
of  the   country.      From  them,  however,  he  derived 

*  Josephus,  "Ant,"   xiv.    14.    1-5;  "Bell.  Jud.,"  i.    14,  1-4  ;  r/. 
Appian,  5.  75. 
'  Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  39  ff.  ;  Plutarch,  "  Antonius,"  33. 
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little  real  assistance.  Silo,  the  commander,  was  bribed 
by  Antigonus  to  remain  inactive,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  Herod  when  this  force  was  recalled.  Afterwards 
Ventidius  despatched  two  legions  to  his  aid  in  com- 
mand of  another  officer,  but  this  man  proved  more 
corrupt  than  Silo.  Herod  had,  in  consequence,  to  con- 
tend with  disheartening  circumstances  till  he  received 
help  from  Antony  who  was  now  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
had  taken  into  his  own  hands  the  supreme  command 
of  military  affairs '  (B.C  38).  Caius  Sosius  succeeded 
Ventidius  as  Legate  of  Syria,  and  Antony  entrusted 
him  with  the  task  of  placing  Herod  on  the  Jewish 
throne.  Sosius,  with  a  large  army,  marched  through 
Phoenicia  upon  Jerusalem,  which,  after  a  most  heroic 
defence,  was  at  last  carried  by  assault  Antigonus 
became  a  prisoner,  but  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
rival  he  was  soon  afterwards  put  to  death  «  (RC  37).3 
Whilst  Herod  was  engaged  in  the  formidable  opera- 
tion of  suppressing  discontent  and  re-organizing  his 
kingdom,  Antony  fell  once  more  under  the  spells  of 
Cleopatra  (B.C.  36) — an  event  of  evil  omen  for  the 
Jewish  king,  as  well  as  for  his  Roman  master. 
Antony's  ambition  now  took  the  form  of  attempting 
to  found  a  vast  Oriental  Empire  after  the  manner  of 
Alexander  the   Great  •    satraps  and   vassal   princes 

»Josepluis,  **Ant.,"xiv.  15.  i  ff.;  "Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  15.  I  flf. 
»Ibid.,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  16.   i.  ff.;  "Bell.  Jud.,"  i.   17.  9;  Tacitus, 

"Hist.."  5.  9. 

3  According  to  Josephus  ("  Ant.,"  xiv.  6.  4)  Jerusalem  was  taken  B.c. 
37.  On  the  other  hand,  Dio  Cassius  (xlix.  32)  places  its  capture  in 
B.C.  38.  I  have  followed  Josephus  as  being  more  likely  to  be  well 
informed  on  this  point.  Clinton  ("  Fasti  Hellenid,"  iii  222)  adopts 
Dion's  chronolog}'. 
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were    to    act    as    governors,   and    his    children    by 
Cleopatra  as  kings.*   The  fair  Egyptian  now  assumed 
the  lofty  title  Queen  of  Kings,  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain  her   state   required   an   extension   of   territory 
and  an  increase  of  her  revenues.     As   Judaea  had 
formerly  been  in  possession  of  her  family,  and  as  it 
lay  close  to  her  own  dominions,  she   set  her  heart 
upon  obtaining  it.      With  this   fixed   purpose  she 
laboured  strenuously  to  damage  Herod  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Antony,  and  plotted  with  the  king's  relations 
in  the  expectation   of  accomplishing  his  downfall. 
Considering  the  influence  which  she  possessed   over 
her  lover,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  did  not  speedily 
attain  her  end.     Her  failure  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  Antony's  unshakeable  esteem  for 
the  monarch  of  his  own  creatioa    Once,  however,  her 
efforts  to  compass  Herod's  destruction  were  almost 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  king  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  lost  man.    In  obedience  to  her  importunities, 
Antony,  while  making  preparations  for  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians  which   ended   so  disastrously, 
summoned  the  Jewish  king  to  Laodicaea  to  answer  a 
charge  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  youthful 
brother-in-law    Aristobulus.       On     Herod's    arrival 
Cleopatra   employed  all  her  arts  to  secure  his   con- 
demnation ;  but   her  sagacious   victim  succeeded  in 
mollifying  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman,  who  said  a 

'  Plutarch,  "Ant.,"  37.  For  Antony's  aims  compare  Mommsen  v. 
36a  Of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  Mommsen,  p.  363,  says,  "  Eine 
jener  militarischen  Capacitaten  die  dem  Feind  gegeniiber  und  besonders 
in  schwieriger  Lage  besonnen  und  kiihn  zu  schlagen  wissen,  fehlte  ihm 
dcr  staatsmannische  Wille,  das  sichere  Erfassen  und  entschlossene  Ver- 
folgen  des  politischen  Zlels." 
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ruler  must  not  be  constantly  interfered  with  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority.  Contrary  to  all  expectation 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  still  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Antony;  but  he  had  to  go  on  patiently  enduring 
the  machinations  of  Cleopatra  and  her  intrigues  with 
his  nearest  relatives  as  long  as  Antony  continued  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  the  East.  Eventually  the 
queen  obtained  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Herod's 
kingdom,  the  famous  palm  groves  and  balsam 
gardens  around  Jericho  which  he  had  afterwards  to 
lease  from  her.  He  had  also  to  become  surety  for 
the  tribute  arising  from  her  recent  acquisitions  in 
Syria  ;  and  his  position  was  growing  more  and  more 
precarious  <  when  hostilities,  which  had  been  long 
foreseen,  at  length  broke  out  between  the  two  masters 
of  the  Roman  world  (b.C.  31). 

Since  the  renewal  of  his  relations  with  Cleopatra, 
Antony's  proceedings  in  the  East  had  begun  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  feeling  of  irritation  and  resentment  at 
Rome  Quitting  the  toga  of  his  people  for  a  purple 
robe,  Antony  assumed  the  manner  of  life  of  an 
Oriental  despot,  and  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  was  a  Roman.  He  celebrated  his  triumph  over  an 
Asiatic  prince  in  Alexandria — an  act  which  deeply 
wounded  Roman  pride — ^and  frequently  made  his 
appearance  in  the  city,  which  was  now  the  rival  of 
Rome,  in  the  costume  of  the  god  Osiris,  or  arrayed  in 
royal  garments  with  a  diadem  on  his  head.^  The 
prudent  and  calculating  Octavian  3  was  in  the  mean- 

'  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xv.  i  to  chap.  6  ;  "Bel.  Jud.,"  i.  18.  4  to  chap. 
19,  I  '  Plutarch,  "  AnL,"  59  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  39  ff. 

3  Comp.  Champagny,  **  Lcs  C^rs,"  i.  201,  "  U  (Octave)  entndt  enfin 
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time  engaged  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  West,  and 
consolidating  the  basis  of  his  power,  ^y  the  mild  and 
temperate  character  of  his  policy,  all  classes  were  con- 
ciliated ;  and  he  waited  patiently  till  the  effects  of 
Antony's  extravagant  folly  rendered  him  intolerable 
to  the  Roman  people.  When  the  time  for  decisive 
measures  at  last  arrived,  Octavian  openly  denounced 
his  colleague  in  the  Senate  (B.C.  32)  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Cleopatra  was  declared  a  public  enemy.' 
In  the  war  which  ensued  it  was  the  foolish  behaviour 
of  this  fatal  woman  that  precipitated  Antony's  ruin. 
She  retarded  his  preparations  for  the  great  contest, 
and  at  Actium  (RC.  31)  prevailed  on  him  to  fight  on 
sea  where  he  was  weak.  While  the  battle  was  at  its 
height  she  fled  from  the  scene  of  action  with  sixty 
ships  and  made  for  Alexandria,  thus  converting  a 
doubtful  contest  into  a  crowning  victory.  Worst  of 
all,  she  had  so  demoralized  the  warlike  spirit  of 
Antony  that  when  he  saw  her  vessel  take  to  flight  he 
forgot  his  duties  as  a  brave  man  and  a  general,  and 
joined  her.  Octavian  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
power,  and  the  destruction  of  his  rival  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.* 

Fortunately  for  his  future  career,  Herod  was  not 
allowed  to  participate  actively  in  the  hostilities  which 

dans  les  voies  d'une  politique  nouvelle,  douce,  temp^rante  et  moder^e  ; 
ne  voulait  pas  de  triomphe  ;  laissait  seulement  ecrire  au  has  de  sa 
statue,  pour  avoir  retabli  la  paix  longtemps  troublee." 

*  Octavian's  relations  with  Antony  were  never  for  long  satisfactor)\ 
c/.  Suetonius,  *' Oclavianus,"  xvii.,  *' M.  Antonii  societatem  semper 
dubiam  et  incertam,  reconciliationibus  variis  mal^  focillatam, ** 

^  C/  Plutarch,  "Antonius";  Dio  Cassius,  L  13  ff.  ;  Duruy,  iL 
584  ff. 
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culminated  so  disgracefully   at  Actium.     That   the 
forces  of  the  Jewish*  prince  were  then   engaged    in 
operations  against  the   Nabataean   Arabs    was    the 
work  of  Cleopatra.     Conscious  of  Herod's  military 
capacity,  she  was  determined  to  prevent  him  from 
establishing  additional  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 
the  man  who  had  at  last  become  her  husband  ; '  it 
was  her  intention  to  claim  Judaea  as  her  portion  of 
the  spoil  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which   she 
expected   would    terminate    in    favour  of   Antony. 
Events,  however,  did   not  adapt  themselves   to  the 
avaricious     anticipations  of   the  queea     After    the 
disaster  at  Actium,  the  respective  positions  of  herself 
and    Herod     became    suddenly    inverted,    and    her 
husband's  last  hope  now  hung  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
very   man    whom    she   had   doomed  to   destruction. 
Herod,    for  his    part,  on   hearing  of  Antony's  dis- 
comfiture, seized    the    first    opportunity  of    freeing 
himself  for  the  future  from  the  menaces  of  Cleopatra 
by  abandoning  a  lost   cause.     When   Antony  was 
informed  that  the  Jewish   king,  in  whom  he  placed 
implicit  confidence,  had  deserted  him,  he  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  continued   resistance.     'Feeling  that 
his    end    was   near,   he    tried    the    consolations    of 
philosophy  ;     soon     finding     them     ineffective,     he 
drowned  despair  in  dissipation,  and  as  he  had  in  past 
days  lived  with  Cleopatra  "  the  Inimitable  Life,"  he 
now  formed  with  her  at  Alexandria  a  society  called 
"the   Inseparables   in   Death." «     In   this   mood   he 
waited  the  approach  of  his  successful  rival. 

'  Antony  repudiated  his  wife  Octavia  at  Athens,  b.c.   32.     Comp. 
PluUrch,  "  Antonius."  =  Ibid,  "  Vita  Anton.,"  71-72. 
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Octavian  was  apprised  of  Herod's  defection,  and  of 
the  valuable  assistance  he  had  rendered  the  Syrian 
proconsul  by  compelling  a  band  of  gladiators  faithful 
to  Antony  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Consequently 
when  the  Jewish  king  appeared  at  Rhodes  in  the 
following  year  (B.C.  30)  to  make  his  submission  to 
the  victor,  who  was  then  completing  preparations  for 
an  advance  on  Alexandria,  he  found  the  politic 
Octavian  favourably  disposed  towards  him.  Octavian 
appreciated  the  excellent  services  which  the  Idumxan 
family  had  formerly  rendered  to  Caesar  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  ;  and  being  about  to  engage  in  a  similar 
enterprise  himself,  he  gladly  welcomed  such  an 
important  ally  as  Herod,  who  was  accordingly  con- 
firmed in  his  authority.'  After  this  successful 
interview,  Herod  hastened  homewards  and  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  the  advance  of  the 
legions  through  his  territories  upon  Egypt  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  duty,  as  it  was  a  preliminary 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  Cleopatra,  possessed  a 
certain  attraction  for  the  king,  who  had  already 
advised  Antony  to  put  her  to  death,  as  being  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  Meanwhile  Cleopatra  was 
conducting  secret  negotiations  with  Octavian  in 
the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  retain  the  crown.  By 
her  orders,  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  battle  her 
soldiers  proved  faithless  to  Antony,  who,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  treachery  and  defection,  and  having 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  clemency  of  his  opponent, 
returned  to  Alexandria  and  put  a  termination  to  his 

"  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xv.  6.  6-7. 
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existence.  Cleopatra  now  hoped  to  purchase  the 
grace  of  Octavian  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband, 
but  being  secretly  informed  that  the  victor  intended 
taking  her  to  Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
followed  Antony's  example,  and  was  found  dead  at 
his  tomb.'  With  the  conclusion  of  the  Egyptian  war 
the  troubled  and  bloody  period  of  transition  from 
republican  to  monarchial  institutions  came  to  an  end. 
Octavian  was  now  undisputed  master  of  the  whole 
empire.  His  victory  over  Antony  was  hailed  with 
acclamation  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  brighter 
era  for  distressed  humanity ;  of  war  and  convulsion 
the  world  was  weary,  and  the  great  poets  of  this 
period  give  noble  utterance  to  the  universal  aspira- 
tion for  repose  and  peace  ^  (B.C.  30). 

For  the  next  forty  years  Octavian  or — ^to  use  the 
name  of  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Senate — 
Augustus  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  utilized 
his  unique  position  in  founding  and  developing  the 
institutions  of  the  new  empire.  While  professing  the 
utmost  reverence  for  ancient  constitutional  forms,  he 
assumed  under  old  names  a  monopoly  of  supreme 
power,  and  in  the  guise  of  restoring  liberty  to  the 

*  Plutarch,  "  Antonius,"  74  ft  ;  Dio  Cassius,  IL  9-14  ;  Suetonius, 
"Oct.,"  xviL  See  in  Horace,  "  Odes,"  I  S7,  a  poetic  account  of 
Qeopatra*s  end. 

*  "  Ce  que  le  monde  voulait,  apr^  ces  efiroyahle  boucheries  des  si^cles 
antiques,  c'^tait  la  douceur,  Thumanit^.  L'heroisme,  on  en  avait 
assez ;  ces  miles  dresses  brandissant  ^temellement  leur  lance  au  haut 
des  acropoles,  n*inspiraient  plus  aucun  sentiment.  La  terre,  comme  au 
temps  de  Cadmus,  avait  devor^  ses  plus  nobles  fils.  Les  hautes  races 
de  la  Gr^,  s'^taient  entretuto '  le  P^loponise  ^tait  un  d^ert.  La 
douce  voix  de  Virgile  r^umait  bien  le  cri  de  Thumanit^ ;  Paix,  piti^." 
("  Conferences  d* Angleterre,"  £.  Renan,  pp.  34-5). 
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oppressed  republic/  in  reality  transformed  it  into  an 
Oriental  despotism.  His  long  reign  is  replete  with 
interest  both  to  students  of  literature  and  of  political 
institutions ;  but,  above  all,  it  will  continue  to  be 
memorable,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  the  era  in 
which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  born.* 

It  was  under  the  political  system  created  by 
Augustus  that  the  Christian  religion  found  scope  to 
spread  itself  throughout  the  Western  world.  His  cha- 
racter and  aims  in  consequence  acquire  a  significance 
which  does  not  attach  to  any  of  the  previous  Roman 
rulers  of  Palestine.  With  all  his  admirable  qualities 
of  mind  and  temper,  Augustus  cannot  be  called  a 
genius  ;  and  though  his  wonderful  faculty  for  utilizing 
men  and  circumstances  compels  respect,  yet  he 
remains  one  of  those  cold  and  calculating  natures  it 
is  impossible  to  love  With  him  every  action  was 
the  result  of  premeditation  ;  nothing  was  spontaneous; 
he  even  wrote  down  what  he  intended  saying  to  his 
wife,  and  his  ideal  of  life  appeared  to  be  to  avoid 
committing  a  mistake.3  Antony  accused  him  of 
being  deficient  in  courage:  this,  however,  cannot 
be  asserted  with  justice  ;  it  undoubtedly  required 
courage  of  a  very  high  order  for  a  youth  of  nineteen 
to  come  forward  as  heir  of  the  murdered  Caesar — a 
step  which  threw  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Titanic  strife  let  loose  by  the  Dictator's  death.  It 
was  not,   however,   in   keeping   with   his   principles, 

*  Index  rerum  gestarum  Divi  Augusti,  L  »  St  Luke  ii.  i. 

3  •*  Crebro  itaque  ilia  jactabat :  ^invh  PpaSkuiQ  et .'A<r0aXj)c  yop  *B<rr* 
afuiviop,  i)  9patw^  orparriXdrfic  ct,  Sat  celeriter  fieri,  quidquid  fiat  satis 
bene."     Qf,  Suetonius,  "Oct.,"  xxv. 
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using  his  own  expression,  *'  to  hazard  much  for  the 
sake  of  little."  The  quick  flash  of  impulse  he  re- 
garded with  a  certain  dread,  and  his  boldest  enter- 
prises were  always  the  outcome  of  cool  and  patient 
calculation.  In  dealing  with  men  politically,  this 
habit  of  mind  was  of  the  highest  value  to  Augustus, 
but  it  utterly  failed  him  in  the  loftier  domain  of 
religion,  and  the  reforms  which  he  inaugurated  in  this 
sphere  produced  no  lasting  fruit,  because  the  reformer 
was  simply  actuated  by  motives  of  state,  and  not 
by  the  sacred  flame  of  love  for  what  is  good.^  His 
private  life  belied  the  stringent  laws  enacted  against 
the  immoralities  of  the  time:  and  if  the  simplicity 
of  his  table  and  home  was  a  bright  example  in  a 
luxurious  age,  he  was  in  other  respects  soiled  and 
tainted  with  the  odious  vices  of  his  contemporaries.^ 
His  pretended  zeal  for  moral  purity  gives  a  painful 
air  of  hypocrisy  to  his  character,  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  conscious  when  he  asked  the  friends 
admitted  to  his  deathbed  if  he  had  not  played  his 
part  well  in  the  pantomime  of  life.3 

In  his  public  capacity  Augustus  had  an  admirable 
opportunity  after  Antony's  death  of  constituting  the 

■  "  Les  r^formes  d'Auguste,  quand  on  les  juge  d*apr^s  leur  ouv- 
rages,  nous  paraissent  manquer  enti^rement  de  sinceritd  Entre- 
prises  dans  un  but  politique,  par  des  gens  qui  ne  pratiquaient  pas 
eux-m^mes  les  vertus  quUls  essayaient  d'imposer  aux  autres,  elles  ne 
pouvaient  abou  tir,  si  elles  r^ssissaient,  qu*^  une  sorte  de  mensonge 
general ;  elles  n'auraient  jamais  etabli  qu'une  apparence  d'ordre  et  de 
discipline  exterieureet  ne  seraient  pas  arriv^es  jusqu'aux  imes"  (Gaston 
Boissier,  *'  La  Religion  Romaine  d'Auguste  aux  Antonins,"  i.  188-9). 

•  Suetonius,  "Oct,"  lxviii.-lxx-  ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ivi.  43. 

3  "Et  admissos amicos  percunctatus,  Ecquid  iis  videretur  mimum  vitse 
oommode  tiansegisse  "  (Suetonius,  **  Oct,**  xdz.). 
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empire — which  had  become  a  necessity — upon  a 
broad  and  enduring  basis ;  and  although  this  was 
apparently  his  intention,  events  proved  that  he  did 
not  possess  the  statesmanship  or  self-renunciation 
requisite  for  such  a  task.  In  the  old  Roman  institu- 
tions, for  which  he  professed  so  profound  a  reverence, 
were  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  materials  for  the 
erection  of  a  sound  constitutional  fabric,  free  alike 
from  the  excessive  decentralization  that  had  ruined 
Greece  and  the  despotic  autocracy  inseparable  from 
Oriental  forms  of  civilization.  Out  of  the  materials 
which  lay  at  hand,  and  of  which  he  must  have  been 
cognisant,  Augustus  might  have  created  a  stable 
government,  directed  by  competent  public  servants, 
assisted  and  controlled  in  their  administration  by  the 
intelligent  co-operation  not  only  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  or  Italy,  but  of  every  freeman  within  the 
dominions  of  the  empire.  On  this  path,  which  would 
probably  have  saved  Europe  ten  centuries  of  darkness 
and  barbarism,  Augustus  did  not  choose  to  proceed  ; 
and  the  only  institution  which  he  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Republic  was  the  absolute  will  of  the 
emperor — too  frail  a  bulwark  to  prevent  the  rapid 
dissolution  of  ancient  society.'  Tacitus  gives  a  lucid 
and  concise  account  of  the  method  adopted  by  the 
emperor  for  concentrating  all  authority  in  his  own 
person,  and  of  the  willingness  of  all  classes  to  accept 
the  yoke.  "  The  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  says 
the  historian,^  "  destroyed  the  republicans  ;  (Sextus) 

'  For  further  details,  see  Duruy,  cha|>.  xliv.,  '' L'oeuvre  d*Augcste 
et  le  caractere  du  nouvel  empire." 

■  "Annales,'*  lib.  i.  2.  Comp.  lib.  iii.  28,  "Sexto  demum  con- 
sulatu  Caesar  Augustus,  potentiae  securus,  quae  triumviiatu  jusserat 
abolevit,  deditque  jura  quis  pace  et  principe  uteremur." 
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Pompey  had  succumbed  in  Sicily  ;  the  fall  of  Lepidus 
and  the  death  of  Antony  left  Augustus  as  sole  chief 
of  Cssar  s  party.  Renouncing  the  title  of  Triumvir 
for  that  of  Consul,  Augustus,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  people,  was  at  first  contented  with  the 
tribunitian  power.  Soon  afterwards,  having  gained 
the  soldiers  by  his  largesses,  the  people  by  distributions 
of  food,  and  all  orders  of  the  State  by  the  sweets  of 
peace,  he  grew  bolder  by  degrees,  and  drew  to  himself 
without  opposition  the  whole  power  of  the  Senate,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  laws.  The  bravest  of  the 
nobility  had  perished  in  battle  or  by  proscription ; 
the  rest  won  over  to  servitude  by  riches  and  honours, 
preferred  the  present  with  its  safety  to  the  past  with 
its  dangers.  These  changes  did  not  displease  the 
provinces  ;  they  dreaded  the  rule  of  the  Senate  and 
people,  on  account  of  the  rival  ambitions  and  cupidity 
of  the  magistrates,  who  were  feebly  checked  by  laws 
which  were  powerless  against  violence,  corruption, 
and  wealth." 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  ruler  with 
whom  Herod  had  for  the  future  to  deal ;  and  such 
the  nature  of  the  empire  into  which  Palestine  became 
incorporated  for  several  centuries  to  come.  At  the 
close  of  the  Alexandrian  expedition  Augustus  had 
to  arrive  at  a  determination  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  his  new  acquisitions  in  the  East.  He 
renounced  the  designs  of  Caesar  and  Antony  for 
carrying  Roman  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
countries  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean 
formed  a  natural  boundary  for  an  industrial  and 
commercial  empire  such  as  Augustus  had  conceived ; 
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his  eastern  policy  therefore  resolved  itself  into  the 
question  of  establishing  a  stable  authority  on  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  line  of  coast.  Of  Herod's 
competence  to  assist  him  in  this  task  the  emperor 
was  well  aware.  The  Jewish  king,  it  is  true,  in  the 
struggle  between  contending  factions,  had  frequently 
changed  sides,  but  he  had  always  remained  faithful 
to  Rome ;  although  he  espoused  Antony's  cause,  he 
did  not  oppose  Augustus  in  the  field,  and  his  hatred 
of  Cleopatra  went  far  to  atone  for  his  familiar  rela- 
tions with  her  lover.  In  addition,  the  excellent 
arrangements  Herod  had  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
troops  in  the  recent  campaign  were  fresh  in  the 
emperor's  memory,  and  policy  as  well  as  gratitude 
pointed  to  the  Jewish  prince  as  the  fittest  man  for 
guarding  Roman  interests  in  Western  Syria.  At  all 
events,  such  was  the  opinion  of  Augustus,  who 
possessed  a  rare  aptitude  for  the  selection  of  able 
subordinates.  Herod,  accordingly,  was  not  only  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom,  but  it  was  also  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  Samaria,  the  Jewish  possessions  of 
Cleopatra,  portions  of  territory  east  of  Jordan,  and 
the  whole  coast-line  from  Gaza  to  the  future  city  of 
Caesarea.'  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  Augustus 
was  further  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice, 
Herod  received  fresh  accessions  of  territory.  His 
power  then  extended  eastward  to  Damascus  and 
northward  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,^  the  whole 
kingdom  forming  a  vaster  dominion  than  had  at  any 

' Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xv.  7.  3  ;  ^.  xiv.  4.  4. 

■Ibid.,  "Ant,"  xv.   la   l;  "BelL  Jud.,"  i.  2a  4;  Dio  Cassius, 
Iw-  7-  9;  Stiabo,  xvL  2. 
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previous  time  been  ruled  from  Jerusalem,  even  in  her 
palmiest  days. 

In  the   internal    administration   of  his    extensive 
possessions,  Herod  became  a  zealous  imitator  of  his 
imperial  master,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  Italy,  could 
boast  its  Augustan   age  of  order,  civilization,  and 
peace.      In  the  turbulent  regions  of  the  north-east, 
the  king  successfully  accomplished  the  difficult  task 
of   pacification,    utterly    dispersing    the    hordes     of 
robbers  who  had  made  this  district  their  refuge  and 
home.^     He  amply  satisfied  the  primary  test  applied 
by  Augustus  to  all  his  subordinates — namely,  tlieir 
fitness  for  maintaining  order  and  tranquillity.    It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  achieve  this  end  among  the  dis- 
affected   and    fanatical    population   over   which    he 
ruled ;   but  Herod  was  a   man  of  infinite  resource, 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  temper  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  knew  what  precautions  would  prove  effec- 
tive in  the  contingency  of  revolt    The  defences  of 
the  capital  were  strengthened  to  overawe  the  inhabi- 
tants, a  military  colony  was  planted  in  Samaria  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  a  strategical  system  of  forti- 
fications   established    throughout    the    rest    of   the 
country.*    His  Roman  masters  had  long  since  taught 
him  how  to  dispose  of  opponents ;   and  during  the 
reign  of  Antony  he  freely  decimated  them  by  pro- 
scriptions,  which    served    the    twofold    purpose    of 
supplying  the  triumvir  with  gold,  and   of  striking 
terror  among  the  disaffected.     Under  Augustus,  who 
had  grown  weary  of  blood,  the  king  pursued,  except 
with  his  own  family,  a  different  method,  which  con- 

'Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xv.  lo.  i.  »  Ibid.,  "Ant.,"xv.  8-  5. 
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sisted  in  covering  the  land  with  a  network  of  spies. 
It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  played  the  spy  himself, 
mixing  among  the  people  in  disguise  at  night,  the 
better  to  ascertain  their  true  feelings  towards  the 
government'  Despotism,  by  stifling  the  free  and 
open  expression  of  opinion,  is  invariably  driven  to 
these  dark  courses,  and  Augustus  is  reported  to  have 
adopted  even  more  shameful  means  than  Herod  to 
feel  the  real  pulse  of  public  sentiment.^  As  a  safe- 
guard against  sedition  and  discontent,  Herod  had 
great  faith  in  keeping  the  people  occupied;  large 
assemblages  were  forbidden,  as  tending  to  conspiracy 
and  disorder ;  the  use  of  torture  was  not  infrequent ; 
punishments  were  as  a  rule  severe ;  and,  especially  in 
Judaea,  terror  and  force  were  the  ultimate  and  only 
foundations  of  authority.3 

It  would,  however,  be  taking  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  king's  administration  to  look  only  at  the  equivocal 
methods  adopted  by  him  for  upholding  order  and 
curbing  disaflection.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  also 
animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  that,  under  his 
rule,  Palestine,  like  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
entered  upon  an  era  of  unwonted  affluence.  Measures 
were  put  in  operation  to  augment  the  productiveness 
of  the  country.  Trade  was  encouraged,  new  com- 
mercial centres  were  established,  cities  restored  and 
founded,  and,  to  facilitate  communication  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  a  magnificent  harbour  was  con- 
structed  at  Caesarea.      The  building   operations   at 

'  Josei^us,  "Ant,"  xv.  la  4.  »  Suetonius,  **  Oct.,"  Ixix. 

3Jo5ephus,  "Ant,"  XV.  la  4;  xvi.  11.  4. 
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Caesarea  were  on  an  immense  scale  ;  and  the  choice 
of  site  reflects  high  honour  on  the  king*s  foresight, 
for  the  place  rapidly  grew  into  an  important  city,  and 
eventually  displaced  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  the 
country.'  His  influence  with  the  Roman  adminis- 
trators was  also  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  (the 
Diaspora)  who  had  settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  through  him  valuable  privileges  and 
immunities  were  secured  for  them.*  At  home  the 
king  lightened  taxation  when  he  believed  it  was 
becoming  burdensome,3  and  during  a  famine  which 
committed  terrible  ravages  in  the  land,  he  displayed 
admirable  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart  By  him 
vast  supplies  of  food  were  obtained  from  Egypt  for 
the  starving  population;  the  tender,  the  aged,  the 
infirm  were  the  objects  of  his  assiduous  care;  and 
as  the  treasury  was  empty,  he  sold  the  whole  of  his 
costly  plate  and  furniture — stripping  the  royal  palace 
of  its  grandeur — in  order  to  supply  the  people  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.4 

Herod's  success  in  maintaining  order  and  promoting 
prosperity  among  his  subjects  induced  Augustus  to 
lay  upon  him  the  much  more  delicate  and  diiHcult 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xvi.  5.  I  ft  •  Ibid.,  "Ant.,"  xvi.  2.  4. 

3  "Ant.,"  XV.  10.  4;  cf.  XV.  2.  4.  As  regards  taxation,  Marquardt 
("  Staatsverwaltung,"  i.  408,  note  2)  says,  **  Die  Unterhaltung  des 
Konigshauses  und  die  gleichzeitige  Zahlung  eines  Tributes  an  die  Rbmer 
legte  dem  Lande  ausserordentliche  Opfer  auf."  Mommsen,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  Herod  had  no  tribute  to  pay  to  the  Romans,  and 
his  reasons  for  this  opinion  appear  to  me  convincing.  One  fact  alone 
evidently  settles  the  question.  "  Der  detaillirte  und  zuverlassige 
Bericht  iiber  die  Schatzung  die  Quirinus  anordnet,  zeigt  mit  volliger 
Klarheit,  das  Land  bisdahin  von  romischer  Steuer  frei  war"  (Mommsen, 
V.  501,  note  I^  ^  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xv.  9^  I. 
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duty  of  attempting  to  Hellenize  them  as  well.  The 
external  unity  of  the  empire  had  been  achieved,  but 
it  as  yet  possessed  no  internal  cohesion,  and  the  only 
thing  which  prevented  the  huge  structure  from  falling 
to  pieces  was  the  invincible  constraint  of  Roman 
arms.  Augustus  wished  to  create  an  internal  bond 
of  union  among  the  heterogeneous  populations  under 
his  sway,  and  to  attain  this  end  adopted  the  project 
of  permeating  the  unhellenized  portions  of  the  East 
with  the  tastes,  habits,  and  customs  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Herod,  as  far  as  his  dominions  were  con- 
cerned, became  a  willing  instrument  of  his  imperial 
master,  and  made  vigorous  efforts  to  impart  a 
Roman  character  to  the  land.  In  the  Gentile  portion 
of  his  government  he  erected  splendid  heathen  tem- 
ples, and  dedicated  them  to  Caesar.'  Roman  spectacles 
were  introduced,  Roman  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
constructed  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace  ;  the 
military  roads  were  studded  with  Roman  monuments; 
cities,  towns,  palaces,  and  public  edifices  received 
Roman  names,  and  especially  the  names  of  the 
imperial  family — Samaria  became  Sebaste,  Straton's 
Tower  became  Cxsarea,  and  the  entire  country  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  Roman- 
ized.^  In  Judxa  the  king,  who  knew  the  temper  of 
the  inhabitants,  went  to  work  more  warily,  but  even 
in  this  province  he  ventured  to  build  a  huge  amphi- 
theatre not  far  from  the  Holy  City,  and  here  the 
games   instituted  by  Augustus  ^  in   honour   of   his 

'  Cf,  G.  Boissier, ''  La  Religion  Romaine,"  i.  109-186  ;  "L'apotheose 
imp^riale."  »  "  BcU.  JuA,"  i.  21.  1-4;  "Ant.,"  xv.  8.  5. 

'  "Quoque  Actiacse  victorise  memoria  celebratior  et  in  posterum 
esset,  urbem,  Nicopolim  apud  Actium  conditit ;  ludosque  illic  quin- 
quennales  constituit"  (Suetonius,  "  Oct.,"  xviii.). 
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victory  at  Actium  were  celebrated  in  a  magnificent 
manner.  Contests  with  gladiators,  chariot  races,  wild- 
beast  fights  could  now  be  witnessed  in  the  very  heart 
of  Judaism  on  a  scale  and  with  a  splendour  which 
compelled  the  admiration  of  the  Grentiles  themselves.' 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  were  invited  to 
these  novel  spectacles.  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  a 
city  given  up  to  priests,  rabbis,  and  doctors  of  the 
law ;  it  was  unwillingly  opened  out  to  the  more 
diversified  life  of  the  West.  Foreign  mercenaries 
from  Galatia,  Germany,  and  Thrace  were  now  to  be 
seen  in  its  streets;  foreign  envoys  and  retainers  were 
always  frequenting  the  royal  palace,  and  Western 
habits  of  life  became  more  and  more  common  and 
prominent  in  the  capital ;  Greek  orators,  sophists, 
and  historians  gave  an  air  of  intellectual  distinction 
to  Herocl's  court ;  and  two  brothers,  both  able  men, 
Nicolaus  and  Ptolemaeus,  of  Damascus,  held  high 
positions  in  the  administration.  Ptolemaeus  did  not 
possess  the  brilliant  gifts  of  his  brother,  but  he  was  of 
the  utmost  service  to  the  king  in  the  practical  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
on  his  passionate  and  suspicious  nature.  Nicolaus 
was  Herod's  confidential  agent  in  his  dealings  with 
Augustus  and  the  Roman  officials  He  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  acquirements,  at  once  a  diplomatist, 
courtier,  poet,  and  philosopher ;  he  had  also  published 
well-known  works  on  geography  and  history,  and 
was  a  naturalist  of  repute  besides.*     Other  Greeks 


'  Joscphus,  "  Ant.,*'  xv.  8.  I. 

*  For  fuller  deiails,  cf.  A.   Ilausrath,    "  Neutestamentliche  Zeitge- 
schichte,  Erster  Theil,'*  p.  272  ft 
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of  lesser  note  also  found  their  way  into  Herod's 
favour,  some  for  good  and  others  for  evil,  but  all  of 
them  contributed  towards  Hellenizing  the  capital  and 
giving  a  Western  tone  to  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

While  pursuing  this  line  of  policy  Herod  felt  that 
he  was  inflicting  deep  wounds  on  Jewish  religious 
susceptibility,  and  in  order  to  allay  public  discontent 
pretended  to  be  acting  in  obedience  to  commands 
from  Rome.'  To  a  certain  extent  this  excuse  may 
be  correct,  for  during  the  supremacy  of  Antony,  he 
displayed  little  liking  for  works  of  art  or  Western 
modes  of  life,  and  his  new-born  zeal  under  Augustus 
probably  proceeded  from  motives  of  statecraft  and  a 
desire  to  please  his  imperial  master.  Still,  it  is  also 
worthy  of  being  remembered  that  Herod  was  only 
half  a  Jew.  By  education  he  was  a  Greek.^  During 
his  reign  he  surrounded  himself  with  Greeks,  and 
openly  preferred  them  to  his  Jewish  subjects.  He 
delighted  in  their  applause,  loved  to  adorn  their 
cities,  restore  their  temples,  subsidize  their  games, 
and,  although  his  mind  was  never  deeply  penetrated 
by  Hellenic  culture,  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  it 
as  the  highest  and  best  But  with  all  his  Gentile 
leanings,  Herod  was  too  much  of  a  statesman  to 
carry  Hellenism  beyond  the  point  which  his  Jewish 
subjects  could  endure,  and  carefully  avoided  repeating 
the  blunders  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  tried  to  make  political  capital  out  of  Jewish 
beliefs,  especially  those  connected  with  the  Temple 

■  Josephns,  "Ant.,'*  xv.  9.  5. 

■  Miiller,  **  Fragmenta  Historiconim  Graeconim. "    Parisiis,  1849,  vol. 
iu.  p.  350  S. 
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and  the  Messianic  hopes.'  At  this  period  it  was  a 
prevalent  idea  among  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah 
when  He  appeared  would  erect  a  far  more  splendid 
temple  than  the  one  at  present  in  existence ;  and  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  then  very  popular,  sustained  this 
belief  by  prophesying  that  the  Messianic  age  would 
be  inaugurated  by  the  building  of  a  house  to  the 
praise  of  a  great  king  for  ever  and  even*  Herod 
took  hold  of  these  expectations  and  set  himself  to 
utilize  them  for  dynastic  purposes.  In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (B.C.  20)  he  summoned  a  great 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  after  delivering  an  oration 
to  them  on  the  blessings  which  had  accompanied 
his  rule,  announced  his  intention  of  rebuilding  the 
Temple  and  superseding  the  old  structure  of  Zerub- 
babel  by  a  far  more  glorious  edifice.     His  proposition 

'  "  In  Jerusalem  aber  ragt  wieder  iiber  Alles  empor  das  Heiligtum. 
Die  Stadt  Goltes  ersteht  aufs  Neue  eljen  um  des  Heiligtums  willen. 
Deshalb  heisst  es  ebenso,  dass  der  Messias  Jerusalem,  als  dass  er  den 
Tempel  bauen  werde ;  der  letztere  gibt  Jerusalem  seinen  Werth  und 
seine  Bedeutung.  Schon  das  Targum  zu  Jes.  53,  5,  sagt,  *  der  Mes&ias 
wird  das  Heiligtum  bauen,  das  durch  unsere  Schuld  entweiht  und  durch 
unscre  Sunden  (den  lleiden)  uberliefcrt  worden  ist,  und  Wajjikra  rabba 
c.  9.*  Bammidbar  rabba  c.  13,  *  der  Messias  kommt  vom  Norden  und 
baut  den  Tempel,  der  im  Suden  gelegen  ist.'  A.  a  O.  c.  14,  heisst  es» 
das  der  Tcm|^l  in  den  Tagen  des  Messias  wieder  aufgebaut  werden 
wird,  wie  or  einst  in  den  Tagen  Salome's  und  nach  dem  Exil  gebaut 
wurde  "  (F.  Weber,  **  System  der  Altsynagogalen  Palastinischen  Theo- 

logie,"  p.  358). 

'  Henoch,  90.  28-29,  and  91.  13.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  history 
of  mankind  is  divided  into  ten  weeks  of  years,  the  eighth  week  corre- 
sponds to  the  last  century  before  Christ.  During  this  week  the  Jews 
are  to  overthrow  heathen  rule  and  establish  a  world-wide  dominion. 
At  the  end  of  this  jx?riod  the  Temple  is  to  l)e  built.  {C/.  Hilgenfeld, 
**  Die  Judische  Apokalyptik  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung," 
pp.  125-127.) 
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was  received  with  mingled  feelings  of  apprehension 
and  dismay,  but  Herod  succeeded  in  dissipating  the 
fears  of  the  people.     Thousands  of  priests  and  work- 
men were  engaged,  the  materials  for  the  new  edifice 
were  collected  before  the  old  Temple  was  demolished, 
and  for  eight  years  the  great  work  of  re-construction 
was  proceeded  with.     Huge  blocks  of  marble,  which 
afterwards  aroused  the  wonder  of  Christ's  disciples, 
were  transported  from  a  great  distance  to  the  Temple 
Mount ;  the  priests  were  taught  masonry,  so  that  no 
unclean  hands  should  touch  the  inner  courts,  and  the 
king  himself  was    forbidden   to   approach   the  most 
sacred  portions  of  the  new  edifice.     At  last  the  great 
undertaking   was    completed.      Its  consecration  was 
celebrated  with  unequalled  pomp  and  magnificence, 
and  national  pride  was  gratified  by  the  spectacle  of 
its  extraordinary   beauty.     When  the  morning  sun 
burst  upon  the  white  marble  of  the  Temple,  Mount 
Moriah   glittered  like  a  hill  of  snow ;  and  when  its 
rays  struck  the  golden    roof  of   the   sacred  edifice, 
the  whole  mount  gleamed  and  sparkled  as  if  it  were 
in  flames. '     Whoever  has  not    seen  the  Temple  of 
Herod,  said  the  rabbis,  has  seen  nothing  beautiful ; 
pious  legend  went  further,  and  declared  that  it  was 
built  amid  manifestations  of  Divine  approval.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  momentary  satisfaction  pro- 
duced among  the  people  of  Judaea  by  the  re-erection 
of  the  Temple,  Herod  never  really  enjoyed  more  than 
a  temporary  popularity  in  this,  the   most   rigid  and 

'Josephus,  "Ant.,"  XV.  11.  i  ff. 

'  For  the  rabbinical  traditions  concerning  the  Temple  see  Derenbourg, 
"  Hbtoire  de  la  Palestine,"  pp.  152,  153. 
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fanatical  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  so  much 
his  despotism  which  made  the  dwellers  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  his  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  despotism 
of  several  of  the  Maccabean  princes  had  been  far 
more  brutal ;  it  was  not  the  king's  Hellenism,  for  the 
Maccabees  had  been  as  ardent  Hellenists  as  he ;  it 
was  not  even  his  usurpation  taken  by  itself,  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  an  Idumaean,'  a  stranger  in  the 
gates  of  Israel.  Among  no  people  of  antiquity  did 
race  antipathy  exercise  so  potent  an  influence  as 
among  the  Jews  of  Judaea.  Among  them  national 
exclusiveness  had  become  one  of  the  most  vital 
elements  of  religion,  and  their  racial  kinship  with  the 
Eremites  added  bitterness  to  this  exclusive  spirit, 
instead  of  tending  to  break  it  down.  It  was  sufficient 
that  Herod  was  one  of  the  hated  children  of  Edom  to 
ensure  his  being  detested  by  the  Jews  ;  no  services  of 
his  could  possibly  wipe  out  this  stain.  It  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  any  prince  however 
excellent,  and  the  Jewish  deputy  who  accused  the 
king  before  Augustus  was  expressing  the  heartfelt  con- 
victions of  his  countrymen,  when  he  said  that  the 
generation  which  lived  under  Herod  endured  more 
tribulation  than  all  their  forefathers  together  since  the 
return  from  Babylon.^     Unquestionably  Herod   put 

»  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  prol>ably  belongs  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  antipathy  existing 
between  the  Jews  and  Idumseans.  Of  Israel,  Esau  says  (cap.  37): 
**  When  I  can  change  the  skin  and  bristles  of  a  pig  into  wool,  and 
when  horns  grow  out  of  its  head  like  the  horns  of  a  ram,  then  shall  I 
regard  thee  with  brotherly  love,  and  when  wolves  make  peace  with  the 
lambs,  then  shall  there  be  peace  with  thee  in  ray  heart."  See  Dillmann's 
translation  in  Ewald's  "  Jahrbiicher,"  ii.-iii.  1850-51. 

"  Cf.  Hausralh,  "  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,'*  p.  316. 
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down  religious  outbreaks  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
drowned  every  uprising  of  fanaticism  in  blood ;  his 
measures  were  sometimes  terribly  severe,  but  they 
were  essential  to  the  one  supreme  demand  of  Augustus 
— the  maintenance  of  peace.  Herod*s  rule  shows  many 
a  dark  blot  on  its  pages,  but  it  was  the  only  rule  then 
possible  except  the  direct  sovereignty  of  Rome ;  and 
if  his  administration  is  compared  with  the  condition 
of  things  which  immediately  preceded  it,  or  even  with 
the  latter  period  of  independence,  it  will  come  forth 
from  the  ordeal  with  additional  lustre.  It  has  to  be 
conceded  that  his  government  was  not  based  on  the 
people's  will,  but  it  has  likewise  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Jews. had  proved  in  the  most  glaring  manner 
their  total  incapacity  to  govern  themselves,  and  their 
choice  actually  lay  not  between  despotism  and  self- 
government,  but  between  despotism  and  anarchy. 

Herod  evidently  knew  the  reason  why  he  was  so 
bitterly  hated  by  his  Jewish  subjects,  for  he  burned 
the  archives  of  Jerusalem  where  the  genealogies  were 
preserved,  and  pretended  to  be  a  descendant  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Babylonian  Jews.  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  even  drew  up  a  Jewish  pedigree  for  the 
king,  but  the  device  was  too  transparent  to  deceive 
any  one,  and  he  was  known  to  the  last  in  popular 
language  as  the  Hasmonaean  slave.'  But,  after  all, 
Judaea  was  only  a  small  portion  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  hostility  which  he  experienced  there  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  goodwill  accorded  him  in  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Jews  abroad. 
The  Samaritans  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and 

*  C/,  Derenbouig,  "Histoire,"  p.  154. 
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Samaria  was  his  favourite  residence ;  the  absence  of 
fortifications  in  Galilee  is  a  proof  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  high-spirited  and  warlike  inhabitants 
of  the  north,  and  he  was  recognized  by  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  as  their  friend  and  protector.  In  face 
of  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  sentimental  antipathies,  joined  to 
an  innate  spirit  of  turbulence,  distorted  the  popular 
judgment  in  Judaea,  and  led  the  inhabitants  to  see 
Herod  in  a  perverted  light. 

It  is  remarkable  that  public  virtues  are  sometimes 
found  in  conjunction  with  a  disreputable  private 
character,  and  this  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  case 
with  Herod  In  many  respects  his  long  reign  was  a 
distinct  blessing  to  the  Jews,  and  if  his  family  life 
with  its  dreadful  tale  of  murder  and  woe  had  remained 
unchronicled,  history  might  have  accorded  him  a 
place  among  the  select  band  of  sovereigns  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country.^  Something  in  the 
human  conscience  rebels  against  the  dictum  that  a 
ruler's  private  life  is  a  matter  of  indifference  so  long 
as  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  his  public  action,  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  light  in  which  Herod 
was  regarded  by  Augustus  and  his  minister  Agrippa. 
With  only  one  short  interval  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  emperor  to  the  last,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  gave  substantial  proof  that  this 
confidence  was  deserved.  It  was  through  Herod's 
timely  assistance  that  a  disastrous  expedition  sent  by 
Augustus  to  the  Red  Sea  did  not  terminate  more 

'  Cf,  SiefTert  in  Herzog,  vi.  55. 
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disastrously,'  and  on  the  only  occasion  in  which  the 
king  was  visited  with  the  imperial  disfavour,  Augustus 
discovered  afterwards  that  the  error  lay  with  himself^ 
So  striking  was  his  faith  in  Herod's  judgment  in 
Eastern  affairs  that  the  proconsuls  of  Syria,  men  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  empire,  were  enjoined  to 
undertake  nothing  of  importance  within  the  province 
without  first  consulting  the  Jewish  king,  and  Josephus 
relates  that  Augustus  esteemed  Herod  next  to  his 
son-in-law  Agrippa,  and  that  Agrippa  who  had  visited 
the  king's  dominions  and  seen  his  great  undertakings 
valued  him  next  to  the  emperor .3 

It  is  in  Herod's  family  life  that  the  darkest  elements 
of  his  character  are  most  distinctly  seen.  His  great 
palace  at  Jerusalem  presented  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  Grecian  edifice,  but  within  it  was  an  oriental 
harem  full  of  the  plots  and  jealousies  of  women, 
eunuchs,  and  slaves.  When  the  king  entered  this 
polluted  atmosphere  his  usual  sagacity  utterly  failed 
him,  and  he  frequently  acted  like  a  man  bereft  of 
reason.  His  palace  was  little  better  than  a  pande- 
monium ;  a  women's  war  was  continually  going  on 
among  the  different  members  of  his  family  ;  the  air 
was  full  of  rumours,  whisperings,  and  secret  intrigues, 
all  of  which  were  poured  into  Herod's  ears  in  ex- 
aggerated forms,  till  he  imagined  himself  surrounded 
by  an  invisible  network  of  conspiracy.     His  jealous 

'  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xv.  9.  3.  C/.  Hausrath,  **N.  Zeitgeschichte/'  L 
281.  '  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xvL  la  9. 

3  Ibid.,  "Ant.,"  xv.  la  3 ;  "Bello  Jud.,"  i.  2a  Josephus  goes  so  ^  as 
to  say  that  Augustus  made  Herod  a  governor  of  Syria.  This  statement 
is  evidently  wrong,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ever 
more  than  an  adviser  of  the  [iroconsul. 
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and  suspicious  nature  was  worked  upon  by  skilled 
intriguers  who  knew  the  weak  spots  in  his  character, 
and  roused  him  into  transports  of  fury  and  revenge. 
It  was  at  such  times  that  he  gave  orders  for  those 
terrible  executions  of  his  own  kindred,'  which  remain 
without  a  parallel  in  histor)^     In  these  fits  of  rage  he 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  neither  affection  nor 
the  sacred    ties  of   fatherhood    and    wedlock  were 
allowed  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  executioner.     Wives, 
brothers,  children,  were  all  hurried  to  an  untimely 
doom   when   once   his  suspicions  were   successfully 
aroused.     By  Herod's  command   his  beautiful  wife 
Mariamne  >  perished  in  the  flower  of  life ;  his  children 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  met  with  a  like  fate  as 
they  were  entering  upon  manhood,  and  their  great- 
grandfather Hyrcanus  while  he  was  tottering  to  the 
grave      Besides  these  victims,  Mariamne's   mother, 
his  brother-in-law  Costobar,  his  uncle  Joseph,  and  his 
eldest   son  Antipater  were  all   executed.     Some  of 
them — as,  for  instance,  his  mother-in-law  Alexandra 
and  his  diabolical  son  Antipater — probably  deserved 
their  fate ;    but   the   others  were  sacrificed   to  the 
jealousy    and     suspicion    of    the    king.       Remorse 
generally  followed  these  executions,  and  the  miserable 
man  was  to  be  seen  wandering  about  heart-broken 
and  inconsolable,  calling  aloud  to  his  victims  as  if 
they  were  still  alive.     Augustus  sometimes  tried  to 
compose    Herod's    family  disputes,   but   with   little 

'  For  the  execution  of  his  family  cf.  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xv.  3.  3  ff. 
and  xvL  II.  I  ff.  ;  also  Keini»  '*  Jesus  of  Nacara,"  i.  25a 

'  According  to  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud  the  king  preserved  the 
dead  body  of  his  wife  Mariamne  seven  years  in  honey  (Derenbourg,  151). 
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permanent  success,  and  at  last  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  better  to  be  one  of  Herod's  swine 
than  his  son.' 

In  Herod's  old  age  the  arbitrary  and  bloodthirsty 
side  of  his  character  obscured  those  more  estimable 
qualities  which  have  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
Great,'  and  when  he  died  at  Jericho  (B.C.  4)  about 
the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years, 
the  earlier  and  more  brilliant  period  of  his  life  was 
forgotten ;  and  he  lived  in  the  popular  imagination 
simply  as  the  instigator  of  atrocity  and  woe.  By  the 
gospel  writers  who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the 
concluding  years  of  his  long  reign,  he  is  represented 
as  a  jealous  and  suspicious  tyrant,  and  a  similar 
account  of  him  is  preserved  in  an  old  fragment  of 
Jewish  literature  written  probably  a  short  time  after  the 
king's  death.  In  prophetic  tones  a  writer  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Moses,  after  pronouncing  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  the  Maccabees  for  their  impiety 
which  brought  about  the  usurp'ation  of  Herod, 
proceeds  thus  to  describe  the  king,  and  his  t3aannous 

<  "Melius  est  Herodis  porcus  esse,  quam  filius**  (Macrobius, 
"Satunial,"2.  4). 

'  Where  Herod  is  called  by  Josephus  6  ftsyat,  the  historian  uses  this 
expression  to  distinguish  him  from  the  younger  members  of  the  Herodian 
family ;  it  there  means  the  elder,  ntajor  natUt  not  Herod  the  Great. 
Seinecke  (**Geschichte,"  ii.  179)  says,  "  Sollte  o  fuyctc  hier  der  grosse 
bedeuten,  so  miisste  der  Altere  Agrippa  welcher  auch  6  ftkyac  heisst 
(Josephus,  'Ant.,*  x.  5.  2;  xviii.  5.  i)  ebenfalls  als  der  grosse 
bezeichnet  sein,  was  keinem  Schriftsteller  eingefallen  ist.  Er  heist 
vielmehr  so  im  Unterschiede  von  seinem  Sohne,  dem  jiingem  Agrippa. 
So  heisst  Drusus  (Josephus,  '  Ant.,*  xviiL  6.  l)  beim  Josephus  o  fuyac 
im  (jegensatze  zu  dem  jiingem  Drusus,  and  Julius  Casar  heisst  6  /ilyac, 
der  altere  im  Unterschiede  von  Sextus  Casar  (Josephus,  'Anty' 
xiv.  9.2)." 


''AN  INSOLENT  klNG/*  Ql 

deeds :  "  An  insolent  king  shall  succeed  them  who  is 
not  of  the  race  of  the  priests — a  daring  and  godless 
maa  And  he  will  judge  them  as  they  deserve.  He 
will  extirpate  their  eminent  men  with  the  sword,  and 
will  bury  their  bodies  in  unknown  places,  so  that  no 
man  shall  know  where  their  bodies  are.  He  will  kill 
the  aged  and  the  young  and  not  spare.  Then  shall  a 
great  fear  of  him  be  among  them  in  their  land,  and 
he  shall  execute  judgment  among  them  as  the 
Egyptians  did  among  them,  and  shall  chastise  them 
for  thirty  or  forty  years.  And  he  will  beget  sons  who 
as  his  successors  shall  rule  a  shorter  time."  ^ 

Of  these  sons  and  their  relations  with  the  Romans 
we  shall  in  the  following  chapter  proceed  to  speak, 

*  Kat  StaBk^rat  tx^obt  fiaetkibg  itppurrfi^f  Sf  oifK  i&rcu  itirb  rov 
Tfvooc  r&v  iepfufVt  avOpufVOQ  frpoirtn)^  cat  dvcuBijc,  Kai  cpcvfc  avrocc» 
caOitfC  d^coi  Itrovrai,  oq  Ikko^i  tovq  "KfnarfvovrctQ  abriiv  /uc%aip^ 
tax  rSiroig  dyvbHrroig  Od^/Bi  rd  friiffiara  avrwv,  Iva  firfiiig  liSy,  i^rov 
eitfi  rd  0VfUtra  avr&v.  diroKrevtl  wptfffivrkfMrtfg  Kai  vetarBpotf  ob 
^iffcroi.  rdrt  o  (^Spog  itmu  avrov  xucphg  kv  aifroXg  Iv  rg  yy  abruv.  Koi 
irooiati  sv  avroig  Kpimtt,  KaOdtQ  i'jroiij<fav  iv  avroTg  ol  Alyvimoi,  Sid 
TfnaKOvra  Kai  retraa^wv  Irtov  Kai  KO\affei  ahrohg.  Kai  yivvrfoa  viovg, 
01  napdWfiXot  fipaxin-ipovg  x9^^^**^  dpKovaiv  (*'Mosis  Assumptio,*' 
vi.  18 ;  liilgenfeld's  Greek  Version  in  '*Messias  Judseorum,"  446^7). 
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(B.C.  4  to  A.D.  37.) 

Immediately  after  Herod's  death  Augustus  sent 
Sabinus,  a  Roman  official,  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration till  he  came  to  a  decision  respecting  the  future 
government  of  the  country.  Before  the  arrival  of  this 
functionary  a  dangerous  tumult  had  already  taken 
place  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  three  thousand  citizens 
lost  their  lives  ;  and,  to  complicate  the  situation,  the 
authority  of  Sabinus,  which  was  apparently  ill- 
defined,'  was  ignored  by  Herod's  old  officers.  This 
step  was  taken  in  accordance  with  in.structions  from 
Archelaus,  the  king's  son,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Rome  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Augustus  to  his 
father's  will.  After  the  arrival  of  Sabinus  in  the 
capital,  the  disorders  throughout  the  country  tjecame 
so  alarming,  that  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Syrian  pro- 
consul, had  to  overawe  the  disaffected  with  his 
legions,  and    before   his  departure  he   left   a   strong 

■  Sabinus   is  called   by   JosephuB  ("Anl.,"   x»ii.   3)   Procuralor  of 

C:i."^ar's  alTairs  in  Syria, 
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garrison  in  Jerusalem  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
Rome.  But  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  abroad  ;  the 
turbulent  had  no  longer  the  fear  of  the  old  king 
before  their  eyes.  Sabinus  was  arbitrary,  and  the 
wild  forces  of  fanaticism  which  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (b.c.  4)  shut  up  the 
Roman  garrison  in  one  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
Holy  City.  Sabinus,  seeing  the  critical  nature  of  his 
position,  despatched  pressing  messages  to  Varus  to 
come  to  his  relief;  meantime  the  revolt  assumed 
larger  proportions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Samaria, 
the  whole  of  Palestine  was  in  open  rebellion.  Bands 
of  robbers  and  marauders,  headed  by  pretenders  and 
slaves,  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Herod's  palace  at  Jericho  was  looted,  the  armoury 
at  Sepphoris,  in  Galilee,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  plunged 
into  anarchy  when  Varus  began  his  march  to  rescue 
the' garrison  of  Jerusalem.  As  in  former  revolts,  the 
desperate  bravery  of  the  insurgents  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  disciplined  valour  of  the  West.  Varus 
inflicted  severe  chastisement  upon  the  rebellious 
districts ;  several  towns  were  burnt,  many  Jews  were 
sold  as  slaves,  and,  as  a  terrible  warning  to  the  dis- 
affected, two  thousand  rebels  were  taken  and  crucified.^ 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xvii.  9.  2.  The  mighty  king  of  the  West 
mentioned  in  the  "  Assumption  of  Moses"  is  evidently  Varus.  This  is 
made  plain  by  a  reference  to  the  crucifixions  ordered  by  the  proconsul. 
Cf.  **Ant.,"  xvii.  10.  10.  Ei'c  rd  fiipri  aurOv  01  vsxopQt  ^voovrnt 
tai  r^(  ^Mffwc  o  Svyaro^  PaffiXtvc,  o'c  iieiroXtfirifru  aitroitQ  arai 
ai^^^ioXwrurcft  rai  f(i|90c  rov  oucw}  ai/Twv  wpi  iftirfiiiau  cat  rivaq 
orcmpumi  vipl  rrjv  itdkuviav  aitrtSv  ("  Mosis  Assumptio,"  vi.  19,  in 
HUgenfeld^s  "Messias  Judseorum,"  p.  447). 
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It  appears  that  Sabinus  had  for  some  reason  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  proconsul,  for  when  he  ap- 
proached the  Holy  City  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
Sabinus  did  not  dare  to  meet  him,  but  retired  to  the 
sea  coast,  and  Varus,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  Herod's  old  generals,  succeeded  in  restoring  a 
temporary  tranquillity  to  the  unhappy  land. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Judsea, 
most  of  the  members  of  Herod's  family  had  arrived 
in  Rome,  and  were  intriguing  against  one  another 
for  possession  of  the  old  king's  inheritance.  Herod 
had  made  a  will  shortly  before  his  death  disposing 
of  his  property  and  dominions,  but  his  arrangements 
possessed  no  validity  till  they  received  the  sanction 
of  the  emperor.  Augustus  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  suzerain  towards  the  princes,  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  authority  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  according  them  a  wide  discretion  in 
internal  affairs,  but  reserving  certain  questions  for 
settlement  by  himself  alone.  Among  these  were  the 
questions  of  peace  and  war  and  of  succession  to  the 
throne."  In  the  case  of  Herod's  family  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  emperor  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  owing 
to  the  discord  prevailing  amongst  them  and  their 
accusations  against  one  another.  Whilst  he  was 
considering  the  best  methods  for  disposing  of  the 

*  Suetonius  (**Oct.,"  xlxiii.)  thus  describes  Augustus'  policy  with 
respect  to  vassal  kings :  **  Reges  socios  etiam  semetipsos  necessi- 
tadinibus  junxit  mutuis,  promptissimus  afEnitatis  cujusque  atque 
amicitise  conciliator  et  fautor ;  nee  aliter  universos,  quam  membra 
partesque  imperii,  curse  habuit,  rectorem  quoque  solitus  apponere 
aetate  parvis  aut  mente  lapsis,  donee  adolescerent  aut  resipiscerent ; 
ac  plurimonim  liberos  et  educavit  simul  cum  suis  et  instituiL" 
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old  king's  dominions,  the  situation  was  complicated 
by  the  appearance  in  Rome  of  a  Jewish  deputation, 
composed  of  citizens  who  were  hostile  to  a  continu- 
ance of  Herodian   rule,  and  whose  aim   it  was   to 
induce  Augustus  to  place    the  country  under  the 
immediate  control  of  a  Roman  governor.     In  order 
to   obtain   more  light  on   the  affairs   of    Palestine, 
Augustus  summoned   the  sons   of    Herod   and   the 
deputies  from  Judaea  to  meet  him  in  conference  on 
an  appointed  day  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.     Here, 
surrounded   by  the  imperial   officials,  he  heard   the 
complaints  of  the  Jewish  delegates,  as  well  as  their 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of 
Palestine.     The  defence  of  the  Herodians  was  under- 
taken   by    Nicolaus    of   Damascus,  who    not    only 
rebutted    the  charges  of   the  delegation,   but    also 
accused  the  Jews  of  taking  pleasure  in  disorder  and 
sedition,  and  of  being  unwilling  to  submit  like  peace- 
ful citizens  to  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities.     A 
few  days  after  the  termination  of  these  proceedings 
Augustus  publicly  announced  his  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  the  main  provisions  of  Herod's  will.     Arche- 
laus  was  accordingly  made  ruler  of  Judaea,  Idumaea, 
and  Samaria,  with  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but  without  the  title  of 
king ;  his  brother  Antipas  obtained  the  provinces  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  power  to  raise  a  revenue  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  annually ;  while  his  half-brother 
Philip  became  ruler  of  the  wild  districts  of  Batanaea, 
Auranitis,  and  Trachonitis,  in  the  north-east  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  had  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.     Other   members  of  the  family   were   also 
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suitably  provided  for  by  the  emperor,  and  the  whole 
of  Herod's  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coast  towns  of  Gaza,  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  relatives  and  children.^ 

Of  Philip's  long  reign  (B.C.  4  to  A.D.  34)  there 
IS  little  left  on  record.  His  mother  was  Cleo- 
patra of  Jerusalem,  whom  Herod  received  into 
his  harem  more  on  account  of  her  beauty  than 
her  birth.2  Philip  was  educated  at  Rome  along 
with  his  half-brothers  Archelaus  and  Antipas,  and 
from  what  is  recorded  of  his  character,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  best  disposed  and  most  estimable 
of  the  Herodian  family.  While  Archelaus  was  in 
Italy  with  the  object  of  gaining  the  assent  of 
Augustus  to  his  father's  will,  the  government  of 
Palestine  was  left  in  Philip's  hands,  and  during  the 
interregnum  he  struggled  manfully  with  the  dis- 
turbances which  arose.  During  this  troubled  period 
the  high  qualities  of  the  young  prince  won  for  him 
the  esteem  of  Varus,  the  proconsul,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  advised  him  to  go  and 
look  after  his  interests  at  Rome.  Philip  accepted 
this  counsel.  The  portion  of  the  late  king's  posses- 
sions which  Augustus  allotted  to  him  was  in  extent 
the  largest,  but  in  other  respects  the  poorest,  the 
most  unsettled,  and  the  most  difficult  to  govern.3 
It    contained    a  mixed    population   of    Arabs    and 

«  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xvii.  11.  i  ff.  ;  "Bello  Jud.,"  ii.  6.  ?,  j^. 
'  Cy.  Keim  in  Schenkel  sui  voce  Ilerodes'  "  Sohiie  und  Enkel,"  pp. 
40-1. 
3  According  to  St.  Luke,  Philip  also  ruled  a  portion  of  Itursea  (Luke 

jiL  I). 
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Syrians,  interspersed  with  Jewish  and  Idumaean 
colonists,  who  had  settled  m  these  regions  in  the 
preceding  reign  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  pre- 
datory instincts  of  the  wild  inhabitants  in  check. 
Philip,  like  a  wise  ruler,  made  the  most  of  the 
position  in  which  he  stood,  and  of  the  indifferent 
material  with  which  he  had  to  deal  Avoiding  all 
schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  the  young 
tetrarch  concentrated  his  attention  on  affairs  at 
home,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  sober-minded 
and  discreet  ruler,  who  watched  like  a  father  over 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  It  was  a  custom  of  this 
excellent  prince,  accompanied  by  his  trusted  advisers, 
to  make  occasional  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  his 
dominions.  At  such  times  he  readily  attended  to 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  and  administered 
justice  to  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  apparently 
possessed  the  secret  of  ruling  the  intractable  popula- 
tion of  his  tetrarchy,  for  during  a  reign  of  many 
years  (B.C.  4  to  A.D.  34)  an  era  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity prevailed  among  a  people  whom  the  Syrian 
proconsuls  had  in  vain  attempted  to  reduce  to  order." 
Philip's  capital,  Caesarea  Philippi,  originally  bore 
the  name  of  Paneas,  and  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  district  among  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where 
Herod  the  Great  had  built  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  Philip,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of 
choosing  a  chief  town  for  the  centre  of  his  govern- 
ment, selected  this  place,  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  population,  declared  it  an  asylum  where  all  could 

'  Josepbus,  **  Ant.,"  xviii.  4.  6. 
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flee  to  and  find  security.  At  a  critical  period  in  His 
public  ministry,  Jesus  had  occasion  to  retire  from 
Galilee  to  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  here  that 
He  asked  His  disciples  the  momentous  question, 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? '  The  village  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  was  also  enlarged  by  the  tetrarch,  who 
changed  ita  name  to  Julias,*  in  honour  of  the 
notorious  daughter  of  the  emperor.  He  considered 
himself  as  a  Gentile  ruler,  his  coins  being  stamped 
with  the  head  of  Caesar  and  an  impression  of  the 
heathen  temple  of  Panea&3  Of  his  marriage  with 
Salome,  a  daughter  of  Herodias,  there  was  no  issue, 
and  when  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d. 
33-4)1  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  his  territories  were 
incorporated  with  the  proconsulate  of  Syria. 

Herod  Antipas  (B.C.  4  to  A.D.  39),  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  was  also  a  man  of  a  peace-loving 
disposition,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  died  in 
the  position  to  which  Augustus  appointed  him  if  he 
had  regulated  his  private  life  with  the  same  prudence 
as  he  conducted  public  affairs.  He  was  a  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman, 
and  a  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  who  was  a  little  his 
senior  in  age.^  Like  most  of  Herod's  children  he 
received  a  Roman  education,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
the  old  king's  intention  to  appoint  him  sole  heir  of  his 
possessions.     It  is  probable  that  his  father  discerned 

'  Matt.  xvi.  13,  sf. ;  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  2.  i. 
'  The  town  received  this  name  to  distinguish  it  from  Bethsaida,  near 
Capernaum,  the  Bethsatda  of  the  Gospels. 
3  Eckhel,  "  Doctr.  numor.  vet.,"  iii.  491. 
♦  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xviL  i.  3 ;  "  Bello  Jud.,"  i.  28.  4. 
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signs  of  ability  in  the  young  prince,  or  perhaps  he  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  incur  the  morbid  suspicions 
of  the  aged  king  He  was  better  liked  in  Herod's 
family  than  Archelaus,  and  his  relatives  made  every 
effort  to  induce  Augustus  to  carry  out  the  king's 
earlier  intentions  with  regard  to  the  succession.^  But 
these  efforts  utterly  failed,  probably  because  Augustus 
no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  laige 
kingdom  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire,  but 
more  likely  because  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  final  arrangements  of  the  deceased  king.  Accord- 
ingly Antipas,  in  spite  of  powerful  voices  being  raised 
in  his  behalf,  had  to  rest  content  with  the  provinces 
which  his  father  finally  assigned  to  him. 

Antipas  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he 
began  to  reign  (B.c  4),  His  territories  did  not  lie 
compactly  together  like  the  dominions  of  Archelaus* 
but  they  were  not  so  difficult  to  govern,  although  the 
Galileans  were  a  warlike  and  high-spirited  people  In 
many  respects  Galilee  was  highly  favoured  by  nature, 
and  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, but  shortly  before  passing  into  the  hands  of 
its  young  ruler  it  had  suffered  severely,  in  consequence 
of  the  unsettlement  of  the  whole  country  after  Herod's 
death.  Ruined  towns  and  villages  bore  witness  to  the 
heavy  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the 
legions  of  Varus,  and  the  fact  that  Antipas  was  sent 
to  govern  them  by  the  same  power  which  had  so  lately 
perpetrated  these  barbarities  was  not  calculated  to 
ensure  him  a  warm  welcome  from  his  new  subjects. 
He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  active  opposition,  and 

'  Josephus,  *'  Ant.,"  xviL  6.  i ;  ^.  xviL  9.  4. 
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perhaps  the  people,  after  their  recent  experiences  of 
war  and  disorder,  were  glad  of  any  change  which 
promised  a  restoration  of  the  tranquillity  they  had  for 
so  many  years  enjoyed.  In  the  late  troubles  the 
important  town  of  Sepphoris  had  been  reduced  to 
ruins,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves ;  Antipas 
showed  the  people  his  desire  to  do  the  utmost  for  the 
welfare  of  the  land,  by  rebuilding  it  and  making  it 
the  seat  of  government'  In  the  province  of  Peraea, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  sons 
of  the  desert,  the  tetrarch  erected  the  fortress  of 
Julias,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho ;  and  to  still  further  ensure  the  safety  of  his 
possessions  in  this  region,  he  allied  himself  by  mar- 
riage with  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  Nabata^n  king, 
whose  dominions  here  bordered  on  his  own.« 

During  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  (B.C.  4  to  A.D.  14) 
Antipas,  who  knew  that  his  princely  position  depended 
solely  on  his  ability  to  preserve  peace  and  content- 
ment among  the  population,  acted  with  prudence  and 
caution,  and  no  complaint  was  made  against  him  to 
the  emperor.  Still  he  never  succeeded  in  securing 
the  confidence  of  Augustus  to  the  same  extent  as  his 
father  ;  and  when  his  brother  Archelaus  was  deposed, 
Judaea  and  Samaria  were  not  placed  under  his  con- 
trol, as  he  probably  had  anticipated,  but  were  incor- 
porated with  the  province  of  Syria  The  sacred  ties 
of  blood  had  very  little  influence  with  the  children  of 
Herod,  and  one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  Anti- 
pas  was  his  utter  want  of  fraternal  feeling.     When 

'  Josephus,  '*  Ant.,"  xviii.  2.  I ;  **  Bello  Jud.,"  iL  9.  I. 
»  Ibid.,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  5.  i. 
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his  brother  Archelaus  was  accused  of  tyranny  by  his 
subjects,  Antipas,  instead  of  attempting  to  shield  him, 
in  all  probability  did  his  best  to  procure  his  banish- 
ment (a.d.  6).  I 

The  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  imperial  throne 
(A.D.  14  to  A.D.  37)  was  an  event  of  much  importance 
to  the  tetrarch,  for  it  changed  the  coldness  of  his  pre- 
vious relations  with  the  imperial  court,  and  ultimately 
exalted  him  into  the  position  of  a  confidential  agent 
of  the  new  Caesar.^  Tiberius  was  a  man  of  a  soured 
and  suspicious  temperament,  who  never  thoroughly 
trusted  his  officials,  and  Antipas  served  the  emperor's 
purpose  as  a  kind  of  spy  on  the  Roman  authorities 
charged  with  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  East 
It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  he  was  hated  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  Procurator  of  Judaea  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Antipas  ;  for  Pilate,  who 
understood  the  character  of  Tiberius,  would  be  well 
aware  of  the  general  nature  of  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  gloomy  man  on  the  Tiber 
and  his  vassal  in  Palestine.3  Vitellius,  the  Proconsul 
of  Syria,  also  knew  that  Antipas  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  secret  communications  to  the  emperor,  and 
disliked  him  quite  as  much  as  Pilate.4  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  deeply  incensed  at  the  underhand  conduct 
of  the  Jewish  prince.  The  proconsul  had  been 
requested  by  Tiberius  to  endeavour  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Persian  king,  Artabanus,  and  after  he 
had  carried  the  emperor's  wishes  to  a  successful  issue 

»  Cf.  Schenkel's  *•  Bibel-Lexikon,"  iiL  43. 

■  Josephus,  •*  Ant,"  xviii.  2.  3.  3  Luke  xxiiL  12. 

*  Josephus,  ''Ant.,"  xviiL  4.  5. 
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he  was  mortified  to  find  that  Antipas,  who  accom- 
panied  him  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  the  Persian 
king,  had  despatched  an  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings to  Rome  which  anticipated  his  own.  On  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  the  proconsul  made  Antipas  feel  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  resentment. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  officials 
Antipas  retained  the  goodwill  of  the  emperor  to  the 
last.  As  a  token  of  gratitude  to  his  patron  he  built  a 
new  capital  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  called  it  Tiberias.  While  the  building  operations 
were  in  progress,  it  was  unfortunately  discovered  that 
an  old  graveyard  occupied  a  portion  of  the  site,  a 
circumstance  which  caused  the  rabbis  to  declare  the 
place  unclean  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  Jews 
in  any  numbers  could  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  new 
capital.  Although  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful districts  of  Galilee,  it  had  the  reputation  of  being 
unhealthy  ;  still,  in  spite  of  this  serious  disadvantage, 
the  new  city  grew  in  a  short  time  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  Palestine.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  Graeco-Roman  style  of  the  period  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants were  mainly  Gentiles,  and  besides  the  royal 
palace  the  public  buildings  consisted  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, an  arsenal,  and  latterly  a  synagogue.' 

While  Antipas  was  at  the  summit  of  his  prosperity 
he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Rome  »  which  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  all  his  future  misfortunes.     During 

»  Josephus,  **  Ant.,**  xviii.  2.  3  ;  "  Vita,**  ix.  12,  Sf, 

■  Josephus  gives  no  precise  date  for  this  journey.     Keim  (Schenkel's 

"  Bibel-Lexikon,**  iii.  p.  44)  supjxjses  it   took  place  about  A.  I).  34; 

Wieseler   (in   Herzog,   i.  465-6),   about   A.D.    29.     Comp.  B.   Weiss, 

«*  The  Life  of  Christ  **  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  p.  53. 
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his  stay  in  the  imperial  city,  he  lived  at  the  house 
of  his   half-brother    Herod  V  (Boethus)   whose  wife 
Herodias  was  a  granddaughter  of  Mariamne,  whom 
Herod  the  Great  had  executed  in  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
Herodias  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and  disliked  the 
private  station  to  which  her  husband  had  been  con- 
si^ed    by   his   father's  .will     Antipas,  although  no 
Iqnger  young,  was  unable  to  resist  her  charms,  and  it 
was  secretly  arranged   between  them  that  Herodias 
should  desert  her  husband  and  become  the  tetrarch's 
wife.     One  of  the  stipulations  in  this  guilty  arrange- 
ment was  that  Antipas  should  divorce  the  daughter 
of  the  Nabataean  king,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
for  a  great   number  of  years.     By  some  means  or 
other  knowledge  of  this   immoral  compact  reached 
the  ears  of  the  unfortunate  princess,  who  was  to  be 
its  principal   victim,  and  she   anticipated  the  action 
of  her  faithless  husband  by  at  once  fleeing  from  his 
dominions    to    the    court    of   her    father  at    Petra. 
Aretas,  who  had  not  been  on  harmonious  terms  with 
Antipas  for  some  time,  on   account  of  a  territorial 
dispute,  now  decisively  broke   with  him,   and   made 
preparations  for  war.     Antipas,  on  his  side,  was  not 
idle,  but  when  the  two  armies  came  to   blows,  the 
forces  of  the  tetrarch  were  thoroughly  defeated,  and 
he- had  to  fall  back  for  protection  on  the  friendship 
of  Tiberius.     It   is  very  probable  that  Antipas  had 
obtained  the  emperor*s   sanction  to  his   new  matri- 

'  In  Mark  (vi.  17)  this  prince  is  called  Philip ;  in  Josephus 
("Ant.,"  xviii.  5.  4)  he  is  merely  called  by  the  family  name  Herod. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother  PhiLip  the  Tetrarch  men- 
tioned in  Luke  iii.  I. 
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monial  arrangements,  for  he  at  once  espoused  the 
cause    of   his    servile    vassal,    and    gave  orders   to 
Vitellius  to  declare  war  against  Aretas,  and  execute 
him  or  send  him  to  Rome  in  bonds.     To  all  appear- 
ance fortune  was  once  more  smiling  upon  the  schemes 
of  Antipas :   Vitellius  had  completed  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  campaign  ;  the  Roman  legions 
were  on  the  march ;  the  fate  of  Aretas  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  situation  was 
completely  changed  by  the  unexpected   news  that 
Tiberius,  the  tetrarch's  protector,  was  dead     It  was 
now  that  Vitellius  found  the  long-sought- for  opportu- 
nity of  requiting  Antipas  for  disclosing  the  contents  of 
the  Parthian  treaty.     He  knew  that  the  operations  in 
which  the  army  was  engaged  were  intended  to  avenge 
the  Jewish  prince  ;  accordingly  the  proconsul,  on  the 
pretext  that   he   was   without  orders  from  the  new 
emperor,  immediately  declared  the  campaign  at  an 
end,  and  withdrew  to  Antioch.     To  be  baffled  in  this 
manner  when   the  victim  was   almost  in  his  grasp 
must  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Antipas, 
if  it  did  not  also  fill  him  with  a  presentiment  that  his 
own  downfall  was  nigh  at  hand.' 

The  war  with  Aretas  was  not  the  only  difficulty  in 
which  Antipas  became  involved  through  his  marriage 
with  Herodias ;  this  unfortunate  alliance  also  led  him 
to  deliver  over  John  the  Baptist  to  imprisonment  and 
death.2  It  was  within  the  tetrarch's  dominions,  in 
the  province  of  Peraea  that  the  preacher  in  the  wilder- 

*  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xviii.  5.  1-3. 

»  Matt.  xiv.  3-4;  Mark  vi,  17-18;  Luke  liL  18.  C/.  Josephus 
"Ant.,"xviiL  5.  2. 
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ness  exercised  his  public  ministry,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  admonitions  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  rebuke  the 
moral  delinquency  of  a  ruler  whose  relations  with 
Herodias  were  equally  opposed  to  the  Law  of  Moses 
and  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Notwithstanding 
the  solemn  condemnation  of  his  unlawful  union, 
Antipas  continued  to  respect  the  Baptist.  It  was 
only  when  he  began  to  dread  the  political  conse- 
quences of  John's  missionary  activity,  that  he  listened 
to  the  advice  of  Herodias  and  cast  the  fiery  preacher 
into  prison.^  The  place  of  confinement  selected  for 
the  illustrious  captive  was  the  fortress  of  Machxrus 
on  the  Arabian  frontier,  chosen  probably  because  it 
was  far  away  from  the  religious  excitement  which  was 
at  that  moment  so  profoundly  agitating  Jewish  life. 
Here  John  was  permitted  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom ;  his  disciples  were  allowed  to  visit  him,  and 
through  them  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  with 
the  outside  world.  Antipas  was  not  a  man  of  a  cruel 
or  bloodthirsty  disposition,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  ever  intended  to  put  the  Baptist  to  death — his  im- 
prisonment of  John  being  rather  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution than  an  act  of  punishment — but  it  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  defeat  the  settled  purpose  of  a  woman 
like  Herodias.  Her  heart  was  set  upon  accomplishing 
the  destruction  of  the  man  who  had  dared  to  lift  up 
an  accusing  voice  against  the  propriety  of  her  actions. 
John  had  been  a  few  months  in  confinement  when  the 
opportunity  for  satisfying  her  revenge  unexpectedly 

'  Josephus  attributes  the  imprisonment  of  John  to  political  motives, 
and  the  Gospels  to  Antipas'  unlawful  marriage.  It  is  probable  that 
both  motives  were  in  action  in  the  tetrarch's  mind.  Comp.  Keim, 
"Jesus  of  Nazara  *'  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  332-3. 
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arrived.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Antipas'  birthday. 
To  celebrate  this  event  the  prince  entertained  the 
chief  dignitaries  of  his  dominions  at  a  feast  in  the 
course  of  which  the  graceful  dancing  of  Salome, 
Herodias*  daughter,  so  pleased  the  excited  reveller 
that,  in  Oriental  fashion,  he  promised  the  charming 
dancer  anything  she  chose  to  ask,  even  to  the  half  of 
his  possessions.  At  the  instigation  of  her  mother  the 
princess,  to  the  tetrarch's  great  astonishment  and 
consternation,  asked  to  be  presented  with  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Antipas  was  weak  enough  to 
satisfy  this  atrocious  request.  The  executioner  soon 
did  his  work,  and  Herodias  could  at  last  exult  in  the 
fact  that  the  burning  words  of  the  preacher  in  the 
wilderness  would  trouble  her  uneasy  heart  no  more." 

John's  execution  occurred  before  the  defeat  of  the 
tetrarch's  army  by  the  Nabatasans,  and  this  defeat 
was  attributed  by  his  subjects  to  the  foul  manner  in 
which  he  had  taken  the  life  of  a  man  whom  they 
all  looked  upon  as  fulfilling  the  sacred  mission  of  a 
prophet  It  is  very  likely  that  Antipas  himself 
shared  the  feelings  of  his  subjects  with  respect  to 
this  bloody  deed.  It  is  certain  that  the  Baptist's 
death  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  for  when  the 
fame  of  Jesus  soon  afterwards  began  to  reach  his  ears, 
he  seemed  stricken  with  remorse,  and  said,  "It  is  John 
the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead."  Within  the 
tetrarch's  dominions  the  greater  part  of  Jesus*  public 
ministry  took  place.  Here  the  first  Christian  com- 
munity was  formed,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
the  subjects  of  Antipas ;  and  such  was  the  commotion 

■  Matt.  xiv.  I-I2  ;  Mark  vi.  14-29;  Lake  ix.  7-9. 
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created  among  the  people  by  the  teachings  of  its 
Founder  that  the  alarmed  prince  is  said  to  have 
meditated  making  Jesus  share  the  fate  of  John.  This 
report,  however,  was  very  probably  circulated  by  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  and  had  little  or  no  foundation  in 
fact  Antipas  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  repeat  an 
experiment  which  had  already  gravely  endangered 
his  popularity,  and  might  easily  have  led  to  the 
downfall  of  his  throne.* 

Still,  we  can  gather  from  the  expression  which 
Jesus  uses  concerning  Antipas,  that  he  had  no  faith  in 
the  fox-Hjce  character  of  the  man.  He  avoided  the 
capital  of  this  prince,  and  although  Antipas  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  Him,  that  desire  was  not  gratified 
till  he  beheld  Jesus  as  a  prisoner  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
closing  hours  of  His  earthly  life.  Antipas  was  in  the 
Holy  City  when  Jesus  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Roman  procurator,  and  Pilate  imagined  it 
would  be  an  easy  way  of  escaping  the  responsibility 
of  condemning  One  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent 
by  sending  Him  for  judgment  to  the  ruler  under 
whose  jurisdiction  He  had  passed  the  greater  portion 
of  His  public  life.  But  Antipas,  although  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  a  long- 
standing curiosity,  and  permitted  Jesus  to  be  brought 
before  him,  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  express  no 
definite  judgment  upon  the  case,  and  left  Pilate  to 
bear  the  odium  of  pronouncing  a  condemnation  in 
which  he  disbelieved.* 

'  Meyer  (**  Exegetisches  Handbuch,  Sechste  Auflage")  on  Luke  xiii 
31-35  consider?  that  Antipas  made  use  of  the  Pharisees  to  frighten  Jesus 
oui  of  his  dominions. 

■  MatL  xxvii.  II-31 ;  Mark  xv.  2-20 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2-25.   "  Er  (Antipas) 
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The  death  of  Tiberius  (A.D.  37)  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  prince,  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire  the  foolish 
ambition  of  Herodias  brought  about  the  tetrarch's 
deposition  and  banishment  The  same  feeling  which 
prompted  this  restless  woman  to  desert  her  former 
husband  now  urged  her  on  to  torment  Antipas  into 
seeking  the  royal  dignity  from  the  new  emperw. 
Caligula  before  ascending  the  throne  was  a  bosom 
friend  of  Agrippa,  a  brother  of  Herodias,  and  when 
he  became  emperor,  Agrippa  (a.D.  37)  was  made  ruler 
of  the  territories  formerly  in  possession  of  Philip,  being 
likewise  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  king.  Her 
brother's  sudden  rise  of  fortune  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  Herodias,  and  although  Antipas  had  no  desire  for 
additional  honours,  she  persuaded  him  against  his 
own  inclinations  to  go  with  her  to  Rome,  and  sue  the 
new  emperor  for  the  name  of  king.  Agrippa,  on 
hearing  of  the  departure  of  his  relatives  for  the 
imperial  city,  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the 
object  of  their  journey  and  foil  his  sister's  cherished 
wish.  In  former  days  when  Agrippa's  future  was 
overcast,  and  his  position  one  of  poverty  and  em- 
barrassment, Antipas,  although  for  a  time  befriending 
him,  at  last  subjected  the  unfortunate  prince  to  gross 
indignities  which  he  would  not  readily  forget 
Agrippa's  time  had  now  come  ;  while  Herodias  and 
her  husband  were  on  the  way  to  Rome,  he  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  his  patron,  the  emperor,  with 

ist  ik-r  Mann  nicht,  ohne  Nolh  eines  iweilen  Prophelen  Blut  auf  dch 
lu  laden,  urn  'km  ihm  nl^gfiifiplfii  Procurator  eine  Verl^enheil  ab- 
luni'limen "  (llau&ralh,  "  Neutestamcnlliche  Zeilgeschichte,"  L  [^ 
5' 3-4). 
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the  information  that  Antipas  was  a  disloyal  vassal, 
and  had  at  that  moment  in  his  arsenals  a  stock  of 
arms  sufficient  to  equip  seventy  thousand  men.  In 
his  interview  with  Antipas  the  emperor  asked  him  if 
these  allegations  were  true.  As  the  tetrarch  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  a  large  quantity  of 
war  material  in  his  fortresses,  Caligula  concluded 
that  Agrippa*s  accusations  were  well  founded,  and 
that  Antipas  was  making  preparations  to  throw 
off  the  imperial  yoke.  It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  the  tetrarch  had  any  ideas  of  the  kind  ;  still  he 
had  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  arousing  sus- 
picion ;  his  doom  was  sealed.  Caligula  forthwith 
deposed  him,  confiscated  his  private  property,  which, 
along  with  his  dominions,  he  bestowed  upon  Agrippa, 
and  banished  the  hapless  prince  to  Gaul  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life '  (A.D.  39).  When  this  crowning 
calamity  fell  upon  her  husband,  Herodias  rose 
superior  to  her  antecedents,  and  acted  with  the 
greatest  magnanimity.  She  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  misfortunes,  and  she  was  willing  to  be 
the  sharer  of  his  fate  When  Caligula  told  her  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  retain  her  estates  and  live 
where  she  pleased,  she  answered  him  in  these  noble 
words,  "The  love  which  I  have  for  my  husband 
prevents  me,  O  Caesar,  from  accepting  of  thy  favour  ; 
and  since  I  have  been  his  partner  in  prosperity  it  is 
not  right  for  me  to  abandon  him  in  misfortune."  « 

It  has  already  been  narrated  that  Augustus,  after 
Herod  the  Great's  death,  appointed  Archelaus  with  the 

»  Josephus,  "  BeU.  Jud.,"  ii.  9.  6 ;  "Ant,"  xviiL  7.  I,  x 
»  Ibid.,  "Ant,"  xviii  7.2. 
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title  of  Ethnarch  (B.C  4  to  A.D.  6)  to  the  most  im- 
portant division  of  his  father's  kingdom — the  provinces 
of  Judaea  and  Samaria  This  prince's  reign  was  brief 
and  inglorious.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Malthace,' 
the  mother  of  the  tetrarch  Antipas,  and  was  born,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  the  year  21  B.C.  It 
is  evident  that  Herod  at  one  time  did  not  intend  him 
to  occupy  the  high  position  which  afterwards  fell  to 
his  lot,  for  when  he  was  sent  to  Rome  with  his 
brothers  Philip  and  Antipas  to  receive  a  Western 
education,  his  father  put  him  under  the  care  of  a 
Roman  unconnected  with  public  affairs.  Herod's 
elder  children  while  in  Rome  had  lived  with  Asinius 
Pollio,^  a  man  of  consular  dignity.  They  had  also 
the  option  of  making  Caesar's  palace  their  home,  but 
the  king,  having  in  view  the  humbler  future  of  his 
younger  children,  deemed  it  sufficient  to  place  them 
in  less  illustrious  hands.  When  Archelaus  returned  to 
Palestine  towards  the  close  of  his  father's  life  (B.C.  5), 
the  evil  genius  of  the  Herodian  family,  his  elder  brother 
Antipater,  made  insidious  accusations  against  him 
to  the  aged  king.3  Even  after  Herod  had  discovered 
the  lying  villany  of  Antipater,  so  suspicious  was  his 
nature,  that  he  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling  that 

«  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  28.  4. 

'  Ibid.,"  Ant.,"  XV.  10.  I.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  this  Asinius 
Pollio  is  the  man  to  whom  Virgil  wrote  his  celebrated  fourth  eclogue,  in 
which  he  describes  the  birth  of  a  miraculous  child,  and  his  great  destiny 
IP.  such  glowing  colours,  that  St.  Augustine  considered  them  to  refer  to 
Christ  (Eplst  258).  Before  the  fathers  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the 
Emperor  Constantine  read  a  great  part  of  this  eclogue  to  prove  the 
divinity  of  Christ  C/.  Gaston  Boissier,  **  La  Religion  Romaine," 
i  256,  s^, 

3  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xviii.  I.  3.  4,  3. 
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Antipater*s  calumnies  had  some  foundation,  and  in 
his  last  will  but  one  he  excluded  both  Philip  and 
Archelaus  from  all  share  in  the  inheritance,  appoint- 
ing as  his  successor  their  younger  brother  Antipas. 
But  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life  the  bewildered 
king,  feeling  probably  that  he  had  committed  an 
injustice  again  altered  his  mind,  and  Augustus  con- 
firmed the  unhappy  old  man's  final  arrangements 
with  respect  to  Archelaus,  only  withholding  from  him 
the  title  of  king  till  he  showed  signs  of  deserving 
that  distinction.' 

At  the  time  of  Herod's  death  Archelaus  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  troubles  began  to  thicken 
on  his  path  at  the  very  outset  of  his  public  career. 
The  people  felt  that  the  heavy  hand  of  his  father  was 
removed,  and  discontent  began  to  show  itself  before 
Augustus  had  confirmed  the  young  prince  in  his  new 
position.*  Archelaus  attempted  to  satisfy  the  nfial- 
contents  by  assuring  them  that  their  grievances 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  after  his  return 
from  Rome.  But  the  people  were  impatient  for  an 
immediate  settlement  of  their  wrongs,  and  at  last 
their  attitude  became  so  menacing,  that  Archelaus 
found  it  necessary  to  disperse  them  by  forces  (rc.  4). 
The  execution  of  this  measure  was  accompanied  with 
such  terrible  severity,  that  the  prince  immediately 
alienated  not  only  his  future  subjects,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  as  well.  His  aunt  Salome 
had  been  making  efforts  to  win  over  the  people  after 


'  Josephiis,  "Ant,"  xvii.  6.  I. 
^  Ibid.,  "Ant.,"  xvii.  9,  3. 


»  Ibid.,  "Ant,"  xvii  9.  i. 
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Herod's  death  by  a  policy  of  mercy ; '  but  all  these 
attempts  at  conciliation  were  for  ever  frustrated  by 
the  ill-considered  barbarity  of  Archelaus.  Salome 
now  became  his  pronounced  opponent,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Rome  he  had  many,  hostile  influences 
standing  between  him  and  the  favour  of  the  emperor. 
His  claims  to  the  inheritance  were  resisted  by  almost 
all  his  relatives,  as  well  as  by  Sabinus,  the  imperial 
procurator,  and  a  body  of  representatives  from  Judaea 
whom  Varus  had  allowed  to  go  to  Rome  for  that 
purpose.  Augustus  hesitated  in  the  face  of  so  strong 
an  opposition  ;  but,  finally  deciding  to  abide  by  the 
main  provisions  of  Herod's  will,  he  exhorted  Arche- 
laus to  make  a  mild  use  of  his  authority .^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  emperor's  counsels  produced 
a  certain  impression  on  the  newly-appointed  ethnarch, 
for  we  do  not  find  him  violating  Jewish  religious 
feeling  to  the  same  extent  as  his  father.  In  his  reign 
no  offensive  heathen  edifices  were  constructed,  and  if 
heathen  amusements  were  still  permitted,  they  did 
not  exist  on  a  scale  calculated  to  outrage  national 
ideas.  The  coinage  of  the  period  is  perfectly  free 
from  the  heathen  symbols  which  Philip  did  not  fear 
to  use  in  the  north  of  Palestine.3  He  followed  his 
father's  footsteps  by  frequently  effecting  changes  in 
the  high-priesthood.     But  his  action  in  this  respect 

*  A  reminiscence  of  Salome's  humanity  immediately  after  her 
brother's  death  is  preserved  in  the  Megillat  Taanit.  In  this  chronicle 
she  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  King  Janna;us  Alexander,  but  all  the 
circumstances  fit  in  with  the  death  of  Herod.  C/,  Derenbourg, 
**  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,"  pp.  164-5. 

'  Josephus,  **  Ant.,**  xvii.  13.  2. 

3  F.  de  Saulcy,  "Kecherches  sur  la  numismatique  judaique,*'  p.  133. 
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may  have  proceeded  as  much  from  prudence  as  from 
choice,  although   the  growth  of  the  synagogue  was 
no  doubt   imperceptibly  undermining   the   political 
importance  of  the  high   priest.      A  hereditary  love 
of  magnificence  induced  the  ethnarch  to  rebuild  the 
palace  at  Jericho,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
late  civil  convulsions ;  and   from  a  desire  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity  he  founded  the  town  of 
Archelais,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  newly-restored 
palace.*     Archelaus'  deference  to  the  Law  did  not 
prevent  him  from  setting  its  ordinances  aside  when 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  passions.    It  is  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  that  a  man  shall 
not  marry  his  brother's  widow  if  her  marriage  has 
been  blessed  with  children.     But  Archelaus  treated 
this  injunction  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  putting  away 
his  own   wife,  he  allied  himself  with   his  brother's 
widow,  Glaphyra,  who  was  already  the  mother  of  two 
children.     At  Rome  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
been  perfectly  legitimate,  and  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  But  a  prudent  prince  would  have  avoided 
Roman  precedent,  and  followed  the  sentiments  of  his 
own  subjects,  even  if  he  had  ceased  to  share  them. 
In  other    respects    this    marriage    was    imprudent 
Glaphyra,  during  her  previous  residence  in  Jerusalem 
as  the  wife  of  Herod's  son  Alexander,  had  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  irritation  in  the  Herodian  family,^ 
and  the  folly  of  her  behaviour  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  aroused  Herod's  suspicion,  and  led  him  to  take 
the  terrible  step  of  putting  his  son  to  death.     Time, 
however,  appears  to  have  worked  a  change  for  the 

*  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xvii.  13.  i.         ■  Ibid.,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  24.  2. 
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better  in  the  character  of  this  princess,  for  on  her 
return  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  where  she  had  spent  the 
first  days  of  married  life,  her  mind  began  to  brood  on 
the  wrongs  she  had  done  her  murdered  husband.  In 
her  dreams  she  saw  him  once  again ;  she  heard  his 
reproaching  voice ;  a  sickness  fell  upon  her  and  she 
died.i 

The  wise  admonitions  of  Augustus  did  not  have  a 
permanent  effect  on  the  conduct  of  his  vassal  in  Judaea. 
Despotism  and  barbarity  were  essential  elements  in 
his  character  which  could  not  be  effectively  restrained. 
His  rule  at  last  became  so  intolerable  that  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  for  a  time  abandoned  the  spirit  of 
antipathy  which  had  separated  them  for  centuries, 
and  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus  and  freedom  from  his  odious 
tyranny.  In  this  enterprise  they  were  assisted  by 
the  relatives  of  Archelaus,  and  a  deputation  from 
Palestine  represented  to  Augustus  that  the  ethnarch 
had  disregarded  the  imperial  commands,  and  was  a 
tyrant  among  his  subjects.  These  reports  incensed 
the  emperor,  and  Archelaus's  agent  in  Rome  was 
sent  to  Palestine  with  orders  to  bring  his  master  back 
to  Italy  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him. 
Archelaus  had  a  presentiment  ^  that  his  downfall  was 
near  at  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  brooding 
over  it  when  the  summons  calling  upon  him  to 
proceed  to  Rome  arrived.  His  guilt  was  established 
to  Caesar's  satisfaction ;  he  was  banished  to  Vienne 

.  *  After  Alexander's  execution  Glaphyra  married  Juba,  king  of  Libya, 
and  on  the  death  of  this  prince  she  returned  to  her  father  Archelaus, 
king  of  Cappadocia.  C/,  Dio  Cassius,  liii.  26;  Josephus,  **Ant," 
wil  13,  1-4.  »  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xvii.  13.  3. 
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in  Gaul,'  the  ethnarchy  was  abolished,  and  Jud^ 
became  a  Roman  province  (ad,  6).  The  despotic 
character  of  Archelaus  is  alluded  to  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  holy  family 
on  their  return  from  Egypt  avoided  his  dominions 
and  settled  in  Galilee,  under  the  milder  rule  of  his 
brother  Antipas." 

■  Archelaus  died  in  Gaul.     Cf.  Dio  Cassius,  Ivii.  27. 

*  Malt.  ii.  32.  In  (he  parable  oT  the  Ten  Pieces  of  Monty  (LuKe 
xix.  11-27)  some  writen  see  an  allusion  to  the  events  contiecled  with 
ihc  commencement  of  Aichelius's  reign.  C/.  Hausralh,  "  Neutesti- 
mentliche  Zeilgeschichte,"  i.  331.  Meyer,  "  Krilisch  Exegelischcs 
HandlMich,  Sechste  Auflige,  Lukas,"  xii.  13.  The  rererence  to  the 
doings  of  Archelaus  is  so  vague  that  I  see  no  solid  ground  for  »"■""'"£ 
that  Ibe  parable  has  a  historic  fact  as  its  basis. 


SAMARITAN  INSCRIPTION  FOUND  AT  AMOA5. 
(Translation  :   "  Blessed  be  His  name  for  ever.") 
{By  fermission  of  tlu  Cemmitlee  1^  the  FaUitint  Exfltrraiia 
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(A.D.  6-37.) 

The  deposition  and  banishment  of  Archelaus 
deprived  Judtca  of  the  external  appearance  of  an 
independent  state,  and  the  humblest  peasant  in  the 
country  could  now  clearly  realize  that  the  land  which 
bad  been  promised  to  his  fathers,  and  for  which 
tbe  Maccabees  had  so  heroically  shed  their  blood, 
was  once  more  in  possession  of  the  Gentiles.  For 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Judaea  had 
possessed  the  outward  semblance  of  an  independent 
existence.  Although  the  nation  was  for  a  portion  of 
that  time  in  a  position  of  vassalage  to  the  great 
empire  of  the  West,  that  position  was  but  slightly 
felt  by  the  vast  body  of  the  people,  and  was  to  some 
extent  obliterated  by  the  outward  brilliancy  and 
enterprise  which  illustrated  the  long  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great.  As  long  as  the  Herodian  family  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  it  was  possible  for  the  population  of 
Judaea  to  cherish  the  illusion  that  they  were  a  free 
people;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ethnarch 
and  the  advent  of  a  Roman  governor,  the  eyes  of  all 
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were  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  era  of  liberty  had 
come  to  an  end.  Still,  the  change  was  of  their  own 
creation ;  the  new  order  of  things  was  not  forced 
upon  them  from  without  For  many  years  it  had 
been  the  ardent  wish  of  the  popular  leaders  to  get 
rid  of  the  Idumxan  dynasty,  and  they  must  have 
known  that  when  this  desire  was  gratified  the  pressure 
of  Roman  rule  would  be  felt  in  every  comer  of 
the  land.  The  deputation  which  asked  Augustus  to 
depose  Archelaus  was  anxious  ^  to  be  placed  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Augustus  would  have  satisfied  Jewish  feeling  at 
an  earlier  date  if  he  had  not  been  bound  by  a  pledge 
to  Herod  to  the  effect  that  he  would  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  king's  will  with  respect  to  the 
succession.  The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Archelaus  ab- 
.  solved  him  from  further  obligations  to  the  dead  king, 
and  he  now  possessed  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with 
Jewish  affairs.  Strangely  enough  the  wishes  of  the 
Jewish  delegates  coincided  with  the  drift  of  imperial 
policy.  Augustus  was  discovering  the  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  existence  of  vassal  states  within 
the  empire,  and  their  extinction  was  only  a  matter  of 
time.* 

In  all  probability  the  men  who  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  anticipated  that 
Judaea  would  be  incorporated  with  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Syria,  and  that  the  Jews,  except  in  the 

'  <<De  toutes  parts  on  entendait  le  calme  dont  jouissaient  les  provin- 
ciaux,  et  le  pays  rcstes  indc^jx^ndants  imploraicnt  ITionneur  d'etre  admis 
au  nombre  des  sujets  de  I'empire"  (Duruy,  **Histoire  des  Romains," 
iii.  248). 

'  Mommsen,  "  Romische  Geschichte,"  v.  509. 
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matter  of  taxation,  would  practically  possess  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  Augustus,  how- 
ever, quickly  dissipated  all  such  expectations.  The 
territories  of  Judaea  were  too  extensive  to  be  left 
without  strict  imperial  supervision ;  the  population 
was  too  turbulent;  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
country  as  a  highway  between  Syria  and  Egypt  was 
too  great  Besides,  the  proconsulate  of  Syria  was 
already  the  most  important  in  the  whole  empire,  and 
it  was  against  the  principles  of  the  administration  to 
put  additional  power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  mili- 
tary governors,  as  they  might  be  tempted  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  Caesar  himself.  Augustus 
accordingly  decided  to  form  the  territories  of  Arche- 
laus  into  an  independent  province  of  the  second  rank, 
and  to  place  an  imperial  procurator  at  the  head  of 
civil  and  military  affairs  (a  d.  6).^ 

Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  Governor  of  Syria,  was 
charged  by  Augustus  with  the  task  of  constituting 
Judaea  into  an  imperial  province,  and  of  re-organizing 
the  administration  upon  Roman  principles.  Quirinius 
did  not  belong  to  an  ancient  family ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  empire  was  to  abolish  all  privileges  of  birth, 
and  to  throw  open  the  highest  offices  to  every  citizen. 
Quirinius,^  by  the  exercise  of  soldierly  talents,  and  by 
his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  state  attracted  the  atten- 


I     C( 


Alle  grossem  Konigreiche  sind  bei  der  Einziehung  nicht  den 
benachbarten  grossen  Statthalterschaften  zugelegt  worden,  deren'Macht- 
fiille  zu  steigem  nicht  in  der  Tendenz  dieser  Epoche  liegt,  sondem  zu 
selbststandigen  meist  zuerst  ritterlichen  Statthalterschaften  gemacht 
worden*'  (Mommsen,  v.  509-510,  note  l). 

•  For  Quirinius  c/,  Tacitus,  "  Annals,"  iii.  48  and  22.    Tadtus  speaks 
of  him  as  *'  impiger  militiae,  et  acribus  ministeriis." 
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tion  of  the  emperor,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
senator  and  consul,  and  finally  promoted  him  to  the 
governorship  of  Syria.  Before  his  nomination  to  this 
important  position  he  had  repeatedly  served  in  the 
East,  and  possessed  a  large  and  varied  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  Roman 
dominions. 

The  first  business  of  Quirinius  on  his  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  was  to  make  preparations  for  taking  a 
census  of  the  population,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
wealth  of  the  province  and  the  extent  of  its  capacity 
for  taxation.^  The  Roman  method  of  arriving  at  this 
result  consisted  in  dividing  the  country  into  a  certain 
number  of  districts ;  each  district  had  to  furnish  a 
return  of  the  population  and  property  contained 
within  its  limits,  and  to  submit  it  to  the  governor.  On 
the  basis  of  this  return  taxation  was  afterwards  levied. 
The  principles  upon  which  taxation  was  imposed  were 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  the 
Romans  considered  to  exist  between  themselves  and 
the  provincials.  According  to  Roman  ideas,  when  a 
people  had  been  overthrown  and  made  incapable  of 
further  resistance  to  Roman  arms,  both  the  people 
and  their  possessions  became  the  absolute  property 
of  Rome.  But  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry 
out  this  theory  after  the  conquerors  had  become 
masters  of  large  portions  of  the  globe. 

Aocordingly  the  conquered  nations  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  liberty  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  capi- 
tation or  poll  tax  (/ridutum  capitis),  and  also  their 
property  subject  to  the   payment  of  a  tax  on   the 

'  Marquardt,  **  Staatsverwaltung,"  ii.  182,  sy. 
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produce  of  the  soil  (tribntum  solt).^  Other  taxes, 
chiefly  for  local  purposes,  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
roads  and  bridges,  were  also  levied,  but  the  largest 
part  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from  the  land  and 
the  [>oll  tax.  The  poll  tax  was  regarded  as  a  most 
degrading  form  of  impost,  and  was  considered  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  people  who  paid  it  were 
no  longer  in  possession  of  liberty.  The  poll  tax  was 
not,  however,  so  burdensome  as  the  land  tax,  which 
ranged  in  amount  from  a  tenth  to  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  harvest,  if  it  was  not,  as  frequently  happened, 
commuted  to  a  fixed  sum,  which  the  provincials 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasury. 

In  the  days  of  Herod  and  Archelaus  the  Roman 
system  of  taxation  was  not  in  operation  in  Judsea, 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Jews  had  any  pay- 
ments or  returns  to  make  to  the  imperial  treasury  as 
long  as  these  princes  conducted  their  affairs.  The 
leaders  of  the  disaffected  who  waited  upon  Augustus 
were  undoubtedly  aware  that  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  incorporation  would  be  an  alteration  of 
the  existing  fiscal  system,  and  its  assimilation  with 
the  fiscal  arrangements  which  were  in  force  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  But  this  important  fact  was  un- 
known to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  when  the 
news  spread  throughout  the  province  that  every 
Jewish  householder  would  have  to  render  a  complete 
account  of  his  property  to  Gentile  officials,  the  greatest 
consternation  immediately  ensued.^  It  was  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  Augustus  to  act  harshly  towards 

*  Josq>hus,  "Ant.,**  xviii.  4.  3 ;  Tacitus,  i.  'jSy  xiii.  50,  sq, 

•  Josephus,  "Ant  Jud.,"  xviii  i. 


(fyfermuiimi  ef  Ike  Cammitttt  tf  the  Faletlint  Exfloratiott  Fnmd.^ 
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a  people  that  had  just  been  imploring  him  to  take 
them  under  his  immediate  protection  and  control,  but 
the  administration  of  the  new  province  had  to  be 
carried  on  ;  for  this  purpose  taxation  had .  to  be  im- 
posedy  and  in  order  to  make  it  equitable  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  have  a  census  of  the  population  and  an 
accurate  return  of  their  property.  In  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  the  emperor,  Quirinius,  with  his 
experience  of  the  East  and  its  peculiarities,  would  no 
doubt  take  Jewish  susceptibilities  into  consideration 
as  far  as  this  was  practicable,  but  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked,  or  been  unaware  of,  the  fact  that  a  census 
taken  after  the  Roman  manner '  involved  a  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  was  from  this  point  of  view 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  masses,  and  the  punish* 
ment  which  Jehovah  inflicted  on  David  for  numbering 
the  people  would  not  be  forgotten.  Besides,  if  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  census  of  the  popu- 
lation, why  should  it  be  taken  in  conformity  with 
heathen  custom  ?  why  were  the  regulations  which  the 
Law  2  laid  down  to  be  discarded,  and  the  people 
exposed  to  the  chastisement  of  God  for  their  neglect  ? 
These  were  questions  which  must  have  deeply  agitated 
multitudes  in  Judaea  when  the  time  came  for  filling 
up  the  required  returns,  and  it  needed  all  the 
authority  of  the  High  Priest  Joazar  to  induce  them 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nor.3 

Although  the  census  was  in  the  last  resort  sub- 

'  It  IS  most  improbable  that  the  census  was  taken  on  the  Jewish  plan. 
Cf.  Hausiath,  L  339. 

*  Exod.  XXX.  I1-16.  3  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  r. 
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mitted  to  as  inevitable,  the  enforcement  of  it  created 
a  widespread  spirit  of  discontent,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  intransigeant  party,  whose  one  rally- 
ing cry  was  irreconcilable  hatred  of  Rome.  This  new 
party  was  mainly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  programme  of  its  leaders  consisted 
in  a  determination  to  cany  out  in  the  political  domain 
the  Pharisaic  principle,  that  the  payment  of  taxes  to 
the  foreigner  was  an  act  of  dishonour  to  the  God  of 
Israel.'  The  Scribes  shrank  back  from  the  practical 
application  of  their  doctrines,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  holding  up  the  collectors  of  taxes '  (the 
publicans  of  the  New  Testament)  to  the  moral 
reprobation  of  their  co-religionists ;  but  the  Zealots,3 
the  name  adopted  by  the  new  party,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  these  paltry  and  ineffective  methods ;  they 
were  resolved  to  resist  Roman  domination  by  force  of 
arms.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Zealots, 
Jehovah  was  the  only  and  supreme  ruler  of  Israel, 
His  elect  people  ;  to  Him  alone  was  tribute  due,  and 

'  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xviii.  l.  6.  (y.  Ilausiath,  "  Neutestunenllicbe 
Zeitgcschichle,  Die  Zcil  Jesu,"  p.  339. 

'  Those  tax  collectors  were  not  Roman  officials.  The  Roman  govern. 
ment  (lid  not  collect  the  taxes  itself.  Il  sold  the  right  lo  collect  the 
taxes  or  a  given  dislricl  to  private  persons  for  a  fixed  sum  annually  ;  in 
olhec  woTiU,  the  taxes  were  farmed.  The  people  who  acquired  this 
right  were  rich  eapilalisls  ;  they  hired  subordinates  lo  do  the  actual  work 
of  collecling.  The  eapilalisls,  or  farmers  of  ihe  lanes,  were  called  by  the 
Romans  fiMirani  ;  the  men  who  are  called  publicans  in  Ihe  English 
version  of  the  New  Testament  were  (he  subordinates  of  the  pMiiieaiii. 
As  the  Roman  government  was  unable  lo  exercise  an  efficient  check 
on  Ihe  lax-galherers,  the  people  were  frequently  subjected  to  cruel 
exiortions.     CJ.  Marquarill,  li.  298,  sq. 

'  They  were  calkil  Zealots  on  account  of  iheir  leal  for  the  Ijw,  and 
prolialily  »iih  reference  to  Iht  'lying  exhortation  of  Maltalhias  lo  his 
sons  (1  Mace.  ii.  49-50}. 
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in  order  to  maintain  this  doctrine  they  were  prepared 
to  stake  their  lives  and  shed  their  blood.  Both  the 
Zealot  and  the  scribe  believed  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Gentiles  over  God's  chosen  people  was  a  transi- 
tory disaster  which  must  come  to  an  end.  But  while 
the  scribe  resigned  himself  to  heathen  supremacy  in 
the  full  conviction  that  God  would  speedily  deliver 
Israel,  and  lift  His  people  into  an  exalted  position 
among  the  nations,  the  Zealot  became  impatient  of 
this  passive  attitude,  and  proclaimed  the  principle 
that  God  would  deliver  them  when  He  saw  them 
making  exertions  to  deliver  themselves.^  Many 
diverse  elements  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
party  of  the  Zealots.  Its  higher  forces  consisted  of 
patriots,  enthusiasts,  and  exalted  visionaries  ;  but  by 
its  proclamation  of  war  to  the  knife  against  Rome 
and  every  friend  of  Rome,  Zealotism  also  enrolled 
under  its  standard  a  class  of  men  who,  in  the  guise  of 
religion  and  patriotism,  were  playing  the  vulgar  part 
of  robbers  and  assassins.  It  was  a  party  which  grew 
in  popularity  as  the  inexorable  character  of  Roman 
rule  became  better  understood,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  Simon,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  was  at 
one  time  a  Zealot.^ 

The  man  who  stood  at  the  head  of  this  new  move- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  originated  it,  was  a  certain 
Judas,3  called  the  "  Galilean,"  a  native  of  Gamala,  in 

'  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xviiL  I  flF.  Cf.  Kuenen,  "  National  Religions 
and  Universal  Religions,"  pi  223. 

'  Lukevi.  15;  cf,  Mark  iii.  19;  Reuss,  "Histoire  Evangelique,"  p. 
272. 

^  For  Judas  cf.  Acts  v.  27  ;  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  i.  1-6,  xx. 
52;"  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  I  and  ii.  17.  8. 
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Gaulonitis.  He  was  a  passionate  enthusiast,  whose 
sole  idea  was  to  propagate  the  great  cause  he  had  in 
hand.  The  fiery  intensity  of  his  convictions  exercised 
a  marvellous  fascination  over  the  masses,  and  numbers 
of  young  men  placed  themselves  under  his  leader- 
ship. It  is  probable  that  Judas  was  in  Jerusalem 
when  Quirinius  arrived '  and  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  instituting  a  census,  and  that  this  announcement 
kindled  his  slumbering  patriotism  into  flame.  At  all 
events  he  forthwith  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
new  government,  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
ignorant  and  fanatical  population  by  declaring  to 
them  that  the  proposed  census  was  nothing  but  the 
first  step  towards  slavery.  In  exalted  tones  he 
adjured  them  to  uphold  their  liberties,  and  repu- 
diating the  passive  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees,  he 
declared  that  none  but  cowards  would  pay  tribute  to 
Rome.  The  passionate  exhortations  of  the  Galilean 
met  with  a  warm  response;  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  Judas  perished,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed. 
But  the  Zealots  did  not  die,  as  Gamaliel  imagined, 
with  the  fall  of  their  first  leader ;  the  flame  of  his 
teaching  still  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
when  at  last  the  terrible  war  broke  out  which  termi- 

*  GraetZt  **  Geschichte  der  Juden,"  iil  277.  In  the  article  on  Judas 
in  Herzog  (vii.  272)  the  writer  states  that  the  insurrection  took  place 
in  Galilee,  but  at  this  period  (a.d.  6-7)  Galilee  was  in  the  hands  of 
Antipas.  The  exhortations  of  Judas  to  resist  the  census  would  be  in- 
applicable to  the  Galileans  who  were  not  l^eing  subjected  to  it ;  it  was 
the  Judaeans  who  were  exhorted,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  they  who  rose  up  in  insurrection.  Josephus  (xvii.  13.  5),  it  is 
true,  states  that  the  census  extended  over  the  whole  of  Syria  (airori^ii^ 
aofuvoc  tA  iv  Xvpi'o),  l)ut  this  expression  evidently  refers  to  that  portion 
of  Syria  under  the  immediate  control  of  Rome. 
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nated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Zealots 
became  the  soul  of  the  resistance,  and  Rome  had  no 
rest  till  they  were  utterly  exterminated. 

When  the  revolt  of  Judas  was  quelled,  ai.i 
Quirinius  had  completed  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  formation  of  Judaea  into  an  imperial 
province,  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  government  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  Coponius  (A.D.  6-9),  a  Roman 
knight  who  was  appointed  by  Augustus  administrator 
of  the  country.  As  Judaea  was  constituted  into  a 
province  of  the  second  rank,  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  chosen  from  the  same  class,  and 
did  not  hold  such  a  distinguished  position  as  the 
senatorial  proconsuls  and  the  imperial  legates.  In 
order  to  mark  the  difference  between  him  and  these 
high  officials,  he  was  known  by  the  title  of  Procurator, 
but  he  performed  substantially  the  same  functions  as 
the  imperial  legates.  Like  them  he  was  entrusted 
with  full  military  and  judicial  powers.'  The  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea  never 
amounted  to  more  than  three  thousand  men  ;  the 
main  body  was  stationed  at  Caesarea,  which  now 
became  the  capital  ; «  the  rest,  consisting  of  a  small 
detachment,  formed  the  garrisons  of  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria.  On  the  recurrence  of  the  great  Jewish 
festivals,  and  especially  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
the  garrison  of  Jerusalem  was  strengthened  in  order 
to  overawe  the    tumultuous    multitudes   that    then 

*  The  full  title  was  "  Procurator  et  praeses  or  procurator  pro  legato  or 
procurator  cum  jure  gladii."  For  further  det  lils  respecting  the  position 
and  duties  of  procurators,  cf.  Marquardt,  i.  554  ff. 

»  Josephus,  "  Ant,"  xix.  9,  1-2 ;  cf,  Tacitus,  **  Hist.,"  ii.  78. 
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crowded   into  the   Holy  City  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire.     On  these  occasions  the  procurator  generally 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  the  reinforce- 
ments, and  resided  in  one  of  the  Herodian  palaces, 
where  he  administered  justice  and  transacted  affairs.' 
The  procurator  also  visited  every  part  of  the  province 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  the  principal  towns  heard 
the  complaints  of  the  provincials  and  redressed  their 
grievances.  For  these  services  the  procurator  received 
an  annual  salary  from  the  imperial  treasury,  and  was 
forbidden  to  accept  bribes  or  presents  from  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled.     He  had   to  superintend  the 
collection  of  the  taxes,  but  he  had  no  power  of  in- 
creasing them.    These  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
emperors  for  the  protection  of  the  provincials  from 
the  terrible  extortion  to  which  they  were  frequently 
subjected   in   the  days  of  the  Republic ;  and   if  a 
governor  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  authority  it 
was  in    the  power  of   the  people  whom    he    had 
oppressed  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  misdeeds  at 
Rome.3     But  the  habit  of  extortion  had  taken  deep 
root  among  the  official  classes,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  regulations  of  the  Caesars  some  of  the  Judaean 
procurators   committed   gross   acts   of  tyranny  and 
corruption,  and  had  no  small  share  in  fostering  the 
disaffection  which  led  to  the  downfall  and  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  state.3 

It  is  difficult   to  say  with  certainty  whether  the 

*  In  Mark  this  palace  is  called  the  Praetorium,  cf,  Mark  xv.  i6  ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  27  ;  Josephus,  **  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  14.  8. 

■  Marquardt,  i.  557-8. 

3  C/.  Actsxxiv.  26;  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xx.  II.  I ;  "  BelL  Jud.,"  iL 
14.  2. 
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procurators  of  Judaea  were  in  a  position  of  subordi- 
nation to  tlie  governor  of  Syria,^  or  whether  they 
were  entirely  independent  of  him.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  they  occupied  a  position  of  official 
independence,  and  were  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  within  the  province  to  the  emperor 
alone.  In  certain  cases  the  legate  of  Syria  did  un- 
doubtedly interfere  in  Judxa,  but  these  interferences 
only  took  place  when  he  was  invested  by  the  emperor 
with  extraordinary  powers.  As  a  rule  the  functions 
of  the  two  officials  appear  to  have  been  quite  separate 
and  distinct,  and  the  fact  that  the  governor  of  Syria 
required  to  be  armed  with  s[>ecial  authority  from 
Rome  before  he  could  take  legal  action  in  Judaea, 
goes  far  to  show  that  the  heads  of  the  two  provinces, 
although  different  in  rank,  were  completely  indepen- 

'  According  to  Josephus,  the  procurators  were  subordinate  to  the 
legates  of  Syria,  and  he  mentions  two  of  these  legates — ^Vitellius,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  Quadratus,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius — who  de- 
prived the  procurators  of  their  functions.  C/.  "Ant.,"  xviii.  4.  2,  and 
XX.  6.  2 ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  12.  5,  s^.  But  it  has  been  urged  that  these 
legates  are  not  a  fair  type  of  the  ordinary  Syrian  governor,  as  they  were 
both  invested  for  special  purposes  with  unusual  powers,  and  the  words 
of  Tacitus  certainly  bear  out  this  view.  Of  Vitellius,  Tacitus  ("  Ann.," 
vi.  32)  says,  **  Et  cunctis  quae  apud  Orientem  parabantur  L.  Vitellium 
praefecit."  These  words  evidently  mean  that  Tiberius  had  given  Vitellius 
fiiU  power  not  only  in  Syria,  but  throughout  the  East.  This  power  was 
given  him  for  the  special  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Parthian  king. 
Of  Quadratus,  Tacitus  expressly  saj^  that  he  required  special  authority 
from  Claudius  before  he  could  take  action  in  Judaea :  "  Cumanus  et 
Felix  cunctationem  aiferebant,  quia  Claudius,  causis  rebellionis  auditis, 
jttsstatuendi  etiamde  procuratoribus dederat "  ("Ann.,"  xii.  54).  Quad- 
ratus would  accordingly  appear  to  be  the  normal  type  of  governor,  and, 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that  the  Syrian  legates  did  not  till  specially  in- 
structed, possess  the  right  of  interference  in  Jewish  affairs.  C/.  Duruy, 
iii.  224,  and  Mommsen,  v.  509. 
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dent  of  one  another  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
procurator  was,  like  the  Syrian  legate,  appointed 
directly  by  the  emperor,  and  acted  as  his  immediate 
representative  in  accordance  with  strictly  defined 
instructions.  He  had  to  keep  his  imperial  master 
regularly  informed  of  everything  of  importance  that 
occurred  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  act  on  his  own  initiative  in  matters  of  serious 
moment  till  he  had  received  instructions  from  Rome. 
These  arrangements  produced  a  most  salutary  effect 
upon  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  went  a 
great  way  towards  holding  in  check  the  hereditary 
instincts  of  rapacity  which  characterized  Roman 
officials. 

During  the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  Judsea  was 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  ten  or  eleven 
districts  or  toparchies.'  Local  councils  consisting 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  locality,  of  from  seven 
to  twenty-three  members,  were  in  existence  through- 
out the  province,  and  these  councils  enjoyed  con- 
siderable authority  both  in  criminal  and  administrative 
affairs.^  Over  these  local  bodies  stood  the  Senate  or 
Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  as  a  kind  of  superior  council 
for  the  whole  province.  This  council,  besides  exer- 
cising a  spiritual  authority  which  was  co-extensive 
with  Judaism,  was  also  empowered  to  give  legal 
decisions  and  to  frame  administrative  regulations 
within  Judaea  in  all  matters  which  lay  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  smaller  provincial  councils.3    All 

»  Pliny,  "  Hist.  Nat.,"  v.  14.  70,  says  ten  ;  Josephus,  "  Bdl.  JucL," 
ui<  3*  5»  ^y^  eleven. 

"Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  14.  i;  Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiiL  9; 
Schuerer,  "  Geschichte,"  ii.  135.  3  Schuerer,  ii.  159. 
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criminal  ofTences  committed  by  Jews  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  when  the  punish- 
ment decreed  against  an  offender  involved  his 
execution,  this  extreme  sentence  required  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  procurator  before  it  could  legally 
take  effect.'  Charges  of  blasphemy  and  of  trans- 
gressing the  Law  were  heard  by  this  tribunal,^  and 
even  Roman  citizens  accused  of  profaning  the  Temple 
had  to  appear  before  it.3  The  Sanhedrin  also  main- 
tained a  police  force ;  4  and  in  all  matters  of  faith, 
custom,  and  law,  where  Roman  interests  were  not  at 
stake,  this  council,  as  well  as  the  inferior  provincial 
councils,  possessed  a  wide-extending  and  effective 
power.  The  procurator,  however,  was  not  in  any 
way  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  local  bodies,  and 
he  could  nullify  their  action,  when  such  a  course 
seemed  to  him  expedient  As  the  representative  of 
Caesar,  he  had  power  to  nominate  or  dismiss  the 
high  priest,  a  power  which  was  frequently  exercised. 
He  alone  possessed  full  jurisdiction  over  Roman 
citizens,  and  a  sentence  of  death  had  no  legal  force 
till  it  was  confirmed  by  him.s  But  notwithstanding 
these  restrictions,  the  Jewish  authorities  enjoyed 
more  local  liberty  under  Roman  rule  than  they  had 
done  under  their  own  princes,  for  it  was  a  fixed 
principle  with  the  imperial  government  to  leave  the 
enforcement  of   local  laws  and  the  management  of 

'  John  xviiL  31.  '  Matt.  xxvi.  65  ;  Acts  xxiii. 

3  Josephus,  **  Bell.  Jud.,**  vi.  2.  4.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  47. 

s  Forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  says  the  Talmud, 
judgment  in  matters  of  life  and  death  was  taken  away  from  Israel  Cf. 
Lightfooty  "  Horse  Uebraicae  et  Talmudicae  ;  "  Matt.  xxvi.  3. 
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national  institutions  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands 
of  the  subject  races. 

For  some  length  of  time  the  Roman  system  of 
administration  appears  to  have  worked  with  com- 
parative smoothness.'  The  deep-seated  opposition 
to  Gentile  rule  was  so  promptly  checked  by  the 
defeat  of  Judas  the  Galilaean  that  it  did  not  dare  to 
manifest  itself  in  open  acts  of  hostility.  Under 
Coponius  the  old  feud  between  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Jews  acquired  fresh  life.^  Certain  Samaritans, 
wishing  to  be  avenged  on  the  Jews  for  the  calamities 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  Samaria,  came  to  the 
Temple  at  dead  of  night  and  scattered  dead  men's 
bones  in  the  sacred  edifice.  It  is  not  said  that  the 
desecrators  were  brought  to  justice,  but  Coponius, 
fearing  that  a  repetition  of  such  acts  might  bring 
popular  passion  to  a  dangerous  height,  took  care  to 
have  the  Temple  more  closely  guarded  for  the  future. 
Shortly  after  this  disagreable  incident  a  new  procura- 
tor was  appointed — Marcus  Ambivius  (A.D.  9-12), — 
but  his  administration  proved  uneventful ;  and,  whilst 
his  successor,  Annius  Rufus  (A.D.  12-15),  an  equally' 
unimportant  personage,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  Judaea,  the  long  reign  of  Augustus  came  to  an 
end. 

In  the  course  of  his  reign  Augustus  had  steadily 
displayed  a  friendly  interest  in  the  Jews,  and  although 
he  had  no  love  for  Judaism,  or  indeed  for  any  foreign 
religion,^  he  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards 

'  Keim,  "Jesus  of  Nazara"  (Eng-  trans.),  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

'Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  2.  2. 

^  ^'  \i  contra  non  modo  in  peragranda  iEgypto  paullo  deflectere  ad 
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every  form  of  faith,  and  allowed  perfect  liberty  of 
worship  to  the  Jewish  communities  which  existed 
among  the  heathen  populations  of  the  empire.  In 
Judaea  itself  he  exhibited  the  same  consideration  for 
the  religious  ideas  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
the  imperial  family  sent  presents  of  sacred  vessels 
for  the  use  of  the  Temple,  and  a  burnt  sacrifice  of 
a  bullock  and  two  rams  was  daily  oflfered  up  at  the 
emperor's  expense  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews,  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  province,  had  to  offer  sacrifices  for  Caesar  and 
the  Roman  people,  and,  as  far  as  the  Law  permitted, 
to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  upon  them  in  the 
services  of  the  synagogue.  These  obligations  were 
no  doubt  irksome  to  many  of  the  rabbis,  but  the 
performing  of  them  was  lightened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  emperor  was  a  generous  benefactor  and 
protector  of  the  Jewish  race.* 

Augustus  was  succeeded  in  the  cares  of  the  empire 
by  Tiberius  «  (a.d.  14-37),  the  eldest  son  of  his  wife 
Livia  by  a  former  marriage  with  the  Senator  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero.  The  new  emperor  was  a  man  of 
great  experience  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs, 
and  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  fifty-six  when 
he  began  to  reign.  In  the  course  of  his  previous 
career  Tiberius  had  filled  with  success  the  most 
important  offices  of  state.     He  was  equally  fortunate 

visendum  Apin  supersedit,  sed  et  Caium  nepotem,  quod  Judaeam  pneter- 
vehens  apud  Hierosolymam  non  supplicasset,  collaudavit "  (Suetonius, 
"  Oct.,"  xciii.).  '  C/.  Schenkel,  **  Bibel-Lexikon,"  i.  306. 

'  For  Tiberius,  c/.  Merivale,  "  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire";  G.  Freytag,  **Til:)eriusund  Tacitus."  Freytag makes  strenuous 
attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  character  of  Tiberius. 
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as  a  general  and  an  administrator,  and  although 
Augustus  disliked  his  sombre  and  intractable  temper, 
he  cast  aside  personal  feeling,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  commonwealth  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  successor.' 
For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  reign  Tiberius 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  empire  with  much  mild- 
ness and  moderation,  but  after  the  death  of  his  son 
Drusus  (a.d.  23)  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  an 
ambitious  aristocracy  aroused  his  fears,  and  the  fierce, 
implacable  elements  of  his  nature  spent  themselves 
in  mercilessly  decimating  his  political  adversaries. 
If  we  look  only  at  the  summary  and  terrible  manner 
in  which  Tiberius  got  rid  of  his  opponents,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  played  the  part  of  an  atrocious 
tyrant ;  it  has,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  network  of  conspiracies  and 
had  no  alternative  but  to  kill  or  submit  to  be  killed.^ 
These  bloody  proceedings  of  Tiberius,  although 
they  rightly  shock  the  conscience  of  mankind,  only 
affected  the  higher  personages  in  Roman  society  and 
did  not  touch  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  for  the 
emperor  was  in  other  respects  an  excellent  ruler  3  and 
made  the  public  welfare  the  supreme  object  of  his 
solicitude.     He    continued    the    humane    policy  of 

'  Suetonius,  "  Tiberius,"  xxi.  Tacitus  takes  a  different  and  an  ignoble 
view  of  Augustus'  motives  in  choosing  Tiberius  as  his  successor :  **  Ne 
Tiberium  quidem  caritate  aut  reipublicae  cura  successorem  adscitum  ; 
sed,  quoniam  arrogantiam  ssevitiamque  ejus  introspexerit,  comparatione 
deterrima  sibi  gloriam  qusesivisse  "  (**  Annals,"  i.  10). 

»  Ibid.,  "Tiberius,"  XXV. 

3  "  Longtemps  il  (Tit)erius)  gouvema  avec  moderation,  et  toujours 
dans  les  questions  d'administration  avec  sagesse ''  (Duruy,  '^Histoire," 
iii*  490). 
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Augustus  with  regard  to  the  provinces,  and  watched 
over  their  interests  with  assiduous  care.  Capable 
governors  were  appointed  to  rule  the  provincials ; 
and  after  giving  proof  of  their  fitness  for  the  task 
Tiberius  allowed  them  to  remain  for  a  long  period  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  the  incapable  and 
extortionate,  on  the  other  hand,  were  immediately 
dismissed  and  punished.  He  also  prevented  the 
provinces  from  being  weighed  down  with  new 
burdens,  and  took  care  that  the  old  ones  were 
collected  by  the  officials  without  avarice  or  cruelty.' 
All  his  laws,  except  the  statutes  against  treason, 
were  framed  simply  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
public  good.  He  made  it  one  of  his  most  important 
duties  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,^ 
and  they  appreciated  his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

The  Jews  had  at  first  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  occupant  of  the  imperial  throne. 
Tiberius  continued,  with  respect  to  them,  the  mild 
and  conciliatory  policy  of  his  predecessor  Augustus.3 
Shortly  after  his  accession,  the  procurator,  Annius 
Rufus,  was  replaced  by  Valerius  Gratus  (A.D.  15), 
who  remained  for  eleven  years  at  the  head  of  aflfairs 
in  Palestine.4  Gratus  was  no  doubt  an  experienced 
and  trustworthy  official,  for  Tiberius  was  very  careful 
to  select  competent  men  as  his  subordinates ;  and  the 
fact  that  Gratus  retained  his  position  so  long  proves 
that  he   discharged   the  duties   it    involved   to   the 

*  "  Et  ne  provinciae  novis  oneribus  turbarentur,  utque  vetera  sine 
avaritia  aut  crudelitate  magistratuum  tolerarent,  providebat "  (^'Annals,'' 
iv.  16).  •  "  Annals,"  iv.  15. 

3  Philo,  "  Legatio  ad  Caium"  (Frankfurt,  1691),  1015,  1033. 

*  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  2.  2. 
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satisfaction  of  his  imperial  master,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  humane  principles  which  Tiberius  endea- 
voured to  inTuse  into  the  administration  of  the 
provinces. I  The  new  procurator  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  finding  a  high  priest  with 
whom  he  could  co-operate  harmoniously,  and  in  the 
space  of  four  years  he  had  four  times  to  change  the 
religious  head  of  the  community.  But  these  frequent 
changes  were  of  secondary  importance  to  the  masses, 
and  in  no  way  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  land. 
Public  attention  was  at  this  moment  (A.D.  17)  con- 
centrated upon  material  interests ;  the  burden  of 
taxation  was  becoming  irksome,  and  in  concert  with 
the  Syrians,  the  Jews  of  Palestifie  begged  the 
emperor  to  diminish  the  tribute.^  In  response  to 
this  appeal  and  in  order  generally  to  place  Eastern 
affairs  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  Tiberius 
entrusted  his  nephew,  Germanicus,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  of  the  provincials.3  Whether 
Germanicus  considered  it  necessary  to  lessen  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the  imperial  treasury  or 
not  is  unknown.  He  died  amid  suspicious  circum- 
stances before  his  mission  was  completed  (A.D.  19). 

About  this  period  Tiberius  banished  the  Jewish 
colony  from  Rome  (a.d.  19),  because  four  of  their 
number,  under  the  guise  of  religion,  had  succeeded 
in  defrauding  a  Roman  matron,  named  Fulvia,  a 
woman   of   high   position   who   had    embraced    the 

*  Tacitus,  "  Annals,"  iv.  6. 

'  "  Provindae  Syria  atque  Judsea,  fessse  oneribus,  diminutionem  tributi 
orabant "  (*•  Ann.,"  u.  42).  3  «« Annals,"  ii.  43. 
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Jewish  faith.'  In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  four  thousand  Roman  Jews  fit  to  bear  arms, 
were  drafted  into  the  legions  and  sent  to  repress 
brigandage  in  the  inhospitable  island  of  Sardinia ;  the 
rest  of  the  community  were  allowed  a  certain  time  to 
quit  Italy,  or  abjure  their  faith.^  These  harsh  pro- 
ceedings did  not  materially  affect  the  policy  of  the 
emperor  towards  the  population  of  Palestine,  but 
they  show  that  he  had  no  predilection  for  the  Jewish 
race,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find  some  plausible  pretext 
for  driving  Jewish  settlers  from  the  capital.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Ca^ars  to  allow  the 
Jews  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Latin-speaking 
portion  of  the  empire,  where  their  race  peculiarities 
would  inevitably  stir  up  the  same  antipathies  as 
existed  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  East  Accordingly 
they  lost  many  of  their  privileges  when  they  mi- 
grated westwards,  and  the  immunities  which  they 
were  permitted  to  retain,  such  as  permission  to  plead 
before  their  own  tribunals  and  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  granted  them  as  matters  of 
favour  and  not  of  rights 

Seven  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Italy,4  Pontius  Pilate  (A.D.  26-35) — ^  name  insepa- 

'  Josephus,  "  Ant.,**  xviii.  3.  4-5. 

'  Tacitus,  "  Ann.,*'  ii.  85.  In  his  life  of  Tiberius,  Suetonius  says  the 
emperor  condemned  those  who  did  not  obey  the  decree  of  expulsion  to 
perpetual  slavery  (*'  Tib.,**  xxxvi.). 

3  **Aber  eine  offentlich  anerkannte  Sonderstellung  und  ofTentlich 
anerkannte  Sondergerichte  haben  die  Juden  im  heidnischen  Rom  und 
iiberhaupt  im  lateinischen  Westen  niemals  erhalten  **  (Mommsen,  v.  499). 

*  The  decree  of  expulsion  remained  in  force  till  the  fall  of  Tiberius's 
minister,  Sejanus,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Jews.  His  fall  and  death 
occurred  A.D.  31.     C/.  Philo's  *•  De  I/jgatio  ad  Caium,**  24. 
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rably  associated  with  the  most  momentous  events  in 
Christian  history — was  appointed  to  succeed  Valerius 
Gratus  as  procurator  of  Judsa.  No  authentic  in- 
formation exists  respecting  the  previous  career  of  this 
oflicial,  and  he  probably  owed  his  appointment  to  his 
success- as  a  soldier  and  administrator  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  In  Judaea  his  procuratorship  was  a 
failure  from  the  commencement ;  the  cause  of  his 
insuccess  consisting  for  the  most  part  in  a  profound 
disdain  for  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.'  He 
apparently  made  no  effort  to  understand  the  new 
world  of  ideas  into  which  he  was  placed,  or  if  he  did 
apprehend  the  import  of  Jewish  feeling  and  convic- 
tion, he  acted  on  the  principle  that  they  were  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  frustrated  or  ignored.  He  con- 
ducted the  government  .of  the  province  simply  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  approbation  of  Tiberius,  and  as 
the  drift  of  imperial  policy,  when  Pilate  was  made 
procurator,  seemed  to  be  adverse  to  Judaism,  one  of 
his  first  oflFicial  acts  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  get 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
heathen  symbols  in  the  Holy  City.  It  had  been  the 
custom  of  former  procurators  to  respect  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  population  in  the  matter  of  graven 
images,  and  the  imperial  standards  were  divested  of 
all  such  ornaments  when  Roman  troops  had  occasion 
to  enter  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  take  up  their  quarters 

'  G.  Volkmar,  in  an  article  on  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under 
Tiherius,  in  the  "Jahrbiicher  fdr  Protestantische  Theologie  "  (1885, 
p^  142),  thus  speaks  of  Pilate :  '*  Er  ward,  wie  nach  Allem  scheint, 
aus  racenhaft  instinctivem  Widerwillen  gegen  das  jiidische  Volk  der 
Religionsverfolgor  Judaas  von  Anfang  an  und  ist  dies  bis  zum  Ende 
auch  so  geblieben." 
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in  the  citadel.  Pilate  believed  the  time  had  now 
come'  for  setting  this  custom  aside,  and  probably 
considered  that  it  would  advance  his  interests  with 
the  emperor  if  he  succeeded  in  his  desig^.  Accord- 
ingly, when  a  change  took  place  in  the  Jerusalem 
garrison,  Pilate  commanded  the  fresh  troops  to  enter 
the  Holy  City  by  night  and  to  retain  the  silver  busts 
of  the  emperor  on  the  ensigns.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  were  horrified  to  find  that  the 
Holy  City  was  being  profaned,  and  that  heathen  rites 
were  being  celebrated  in  sight  of  the  Temple.^  The 
whole  population  was  struck  with  consternation  and 
dismay,  and  a  feeling  of  intense  indignation  flew 
through  the  city  and  communicated  itself  to  the 
fanatical  peasantry  of  the  province.  At  any  moment 
the  excitement  might  have  ended  in  an  outbreak  of 
rebellion,  for  the  party  of  Jud^s  the  Galilean  had 
many  devoted  adherents  who  would  have  gloried  in 
resorting  to  extremities  at  once.  Fortunately,  the 
counsels  of  extreme  men  were  not  adopted,  and  it 
was  decided  to  send  an  imposing  deputation  to  the 
new  capital,  Caesarea,  to  implore  the  governor  to 
respect  their  ancient  laws  and  remove  the  ensigns. 
On  their  arrival,  the  supplicants  discovered  that  they 
had  to  encounter  a  man  who  was  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Jewish  race,  and  was  determined 
before  yielding  to  put  the  strength  of  their  convic- 

*  The  Roman  garrison  was  quartered  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  a 
fortress  which  dominated  the  Temple.  This  structure  was  the  old 
citadel  of  the  Hasmonaeans,  and  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Herod, 
who  gave  it  the  name  Antonia  in  honour  of  his  patron,  Mark  Antony. 
C/.  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xv.  11.  4 ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  v.  5.  8. 
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tions  to  the  test.  Pilate  spoke  of  their  request  as  an 
indignity  to  Caesar,  and  refused  to  listen  to  it.  The 
petitioners,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolute ;  they 
would  not  accept  the  procurator's  answer,  and  for  five 
days  and  nights  hung  around  his  footsteps  reiterating 
their  request  in  attitudes  of  abject  humility.  Pilate, 
wearied  with  their  persistent  entreaties,  adopted  fresh 
measures  and  tried  to  stop  their  clamour  with  in- 
timidation. He  invited  the  complainants  to  meet 
him  in  the  circus,  and  when  they  came  forward  to 
renew  their  petition,  his  soldiers,  who  lay  in  conceal- 
ment, surrounded  them  at  a  given  signal  and 
threatened  the  hapless  Jews  with  instant  death  if 
they  still  persisted  in  their  demands.  But  death  had 
lost  its  terrors  for  this  pertinacious  band  ;  instead  of 
dispersing,  as  the  procurator  had  hoped,  they  bared 
their  necks  to  the  Roman  weapons  and  professed 
their  willingness  to  perish  rather  than  outlive  the 
profanation  of  their  laws.  Pilate,  who  did  not 
anticipate  such  a  display  of  resolution,  at  once  gave 
way,  and  the  standards  were  ordered  back  to 
Caesarea.' 

Although  the  procurator  was  baffled  for  the  moment 
by  the  determined  attitude  of  the  Jews,  he  did  not 
abandon  his  purpose  of  forcing  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem to  admit  heathen  symbols  into  their  midst 
His  next  attempt  in  this  direction  was  of  a  milder 
character,  and  took  the  form  of  introducing  into  the 
old  palace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Zion — the  governor's 
residence  during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem — ^votive  tablets 

»  Joscphns,  "  Ant.,"  xviii  3.  i ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii  9.  2. 
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dedicated  to  the  emperor.'  These  tablets  only  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  emperor  and  the  person  who 
had  dedicated  them,  but  the  rabbis  saw  in  them  a 
dark  design  on  Pilate's  part  to  familiarize  the  people 
with  Caesar  worship,  which  had  become  general  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  procurator's  real  intent  The  empire 
was  a  vaat  agglomeration  of  different  nationalities 
possessing  no  common  bond  of  union,  and  the  aim 
of  Roman  statesmen  was  to  create  such  a  bond  by 
lifting  the  emperor  out  of  the  ordinary  rank  of  mortals, 
and  making  him  a  common  object  of  adoration  *  for 
all  his  subjects  to  whatever  race  they  might  belong. 
In  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world  this  policy 
had  met  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success ;  in 
Judaea  alone  it  had  not  even  been  tried,  and  Pilate, 
who  had  probably  just  left  some  region  where  the 
cultus  of  the  Caesars  had  grown  into  an  established 
institution,  was  evidently  animated  with  the  desire  of 
placing  it  ultimately  on  a  similar  footing  in  Palestine. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  procurator,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  religious  policy,  was  merely  gratify- 
ing a  feeling  of  personal  animosity  at  the  cost  of 
adding  immensely  to  his  difficulties  as  a  ruler.     Such 

*  Philo,  "  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  1033,  s^.  T.  Mangey,  in  his  edition  of 
'*  Philo  "  (iL  589),  considexs  that  the  incident  of  the  standards  and  of 
the  tablets  are  the  same  event  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  Seinecke 
("Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,"  ii.  223),  who  thinks  the  mistake  lies 
with  Philo.  On  the  other  hand,  Hausrath  ("Neutestamentliche  Zeit- 
geschichte,"  L  353)  regards  the  two  incidents  as  distinct.  Leyrer,  in 
Herzog  (Art  "Pilatus"),  and  Schurer  ("Neutest  Zeitgeschichte,'* 
235,  s^.  and  255,  sf, ),  agree  with  Hausrath. 

'  C/,  Gaston  Boissier,  **  La  Religion  Romaine,"  chapitre  deuxi^me, 
''Lapotheoseimp^riale,"  109-186. 
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is  not  the  course  which  a  man  of  Pilate's  experience 
was  likely  to  adopt.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
believe  that  he  was  acting  in  the  character  of  a  Roman 
official  anxious  above  all  things  to  augment  the 
strength  of  the  empire  by  promoting  its  internal 
unification.  Among  polytheistic  populations,  where 
the  dividing  line  between  gods  and  men  was  but  in- 
distinctly traced,  the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor  had 
no  religious  or  intellectual  difficulties  standing  in  the 
way  of  its  acceptance  ;  to  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  faith — ^the  unity  and  majesty  of  Jehovah.  The 
commotion  which  Pilate's  action  immediately  created 
among  all  classes  plainly  shows  that  the  affair  of  the 
votive  tablets  was  regarded  in  this  light  by  the  entire 
Jewish  community.  Even  the  sons  of  Herod,  princes 
whose  devotion  to  Rome  was  above  suspicion,  joined 
in  the  outcry,  and  implored  the  procurator  to  retrace 
his  steps.  It  was  impressed  upon  him  that  he  was 
driving  the  people  into  rebellion.  He  was  asked  to 
show  the  imperial  edict  which  empowered  him  to  act 
as  he  was  doing.  He  was  threatened  with  the  exjx)- 
sure  of  all  the  misdeeds  ^  he  had  committed  since  he 
became  governor,  but  neither  threats  nor  entreaties 
nor  expostulations  produced  the  slightest  effect  on 
Pilate's  determination,  and  Tiberius  was  finally  ap- 
pealed to.  Although  the  emperor  was  probably  not 
displeased  as  the  Jews  imagined  at  the  experiment 

'  Philo  gives  a  long  list  of  these  misdeeds,  which  include  oppression 
and  cruelty  of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  not  likely  that  Pilate  was  a  scrupu- 
lous official,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to  act  in  the 
manner  described  by  Philo  under  the  keen  eyes  of  such  a  master  as 
Tiberius. 
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made  by  his  subordinate,  he  perceived  that  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  people  it  was  destined  to  fail, 
and  Pilate  accordingly  received  orders  to  remove  the 
obnoxious  symbols  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea. 

Twice  had  Pilate  been  defeated  in  his  attempts  to 
override  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Jews,  but  he  was 
evidently  a  man  possessed  of  great  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, for  his  previous  failures,  instead  of  being  a  source 
of  discouragement,  had  the  opposite  effect  of  stimu- 
lating him  to  fresh  efforts.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
worship  at  the  Temple  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendour, 
large  offerings  of  money  were  sent  to  the  Temple 
treasury^  from  every  Jewish  community  throughout 
the  world.  Pilate  believed  that  a  portion  of  this 
money  might  be  usefully  expended  in  providing  the 
Holy  City  with  a  pure  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  would  also  be  of  much  service  to  the  Temple 
itself,  where  the  refuse  arising  from  the  sacrifices  must 
necessarily  have  been  great.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  consulted  the  Sanhedrin  or  the  priests  as  to  the 
expediency  of  this  great  undertaking,  but  whether  he 
obtained  the  acquiescence  of  these  important  bodies  or 
not,  his  scheme  met  with  a  determined  resistance  from 
the  population.  The  fanatical  masses  were  roused  to 
a  high  pitch  of  fury  by  the  thought  that  money  dedi- 
cated to  sacred  uses  should  be  expended  at  the  will 
of  a  heathen  on  objects  of  a  secular  character.*   Pilate 

'  This  is  the  treasury  mentioned  in  Matt  xxviL  6.  C/i  Josephus, 
**  BelL  Jud.,"  ii.  9.  4.     KoXtirat  Si  Kopfiavac, 

'  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  rabbis,  no  money  which  had  been 
improperly  or  infamously  obtained,  and  afterwards  found  its  way  into 
the  Temple  treasury,  such  as  the  sum  Judas  received  for  betraying  his 
Master,  could  be  used  for  sacred  purposes.     It  was  always  devoted  to 
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when  he  made  his  appearance  in  Jerusalem,  was 
assailed  by  the  abuse  and  clamour  of  a  multitude 
numbering  many  thousands,  who  were  bent  on  re- 
peating the  pertinacious  tactics  which  had  succeeded 
so  well  at  Caesarea.  Pilate,  perceiving  this,  skilfully 
distributed  a  number  of  troops  disguised  in  Jewish 
garments  among  the  crowd,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
clamour  was  renewed,  the  soldiers  b^an  to  beat  the 
agitators  with  their  clubs,  and  so  disconcerted  them 
that  they  lost  heart  and  fled.  He  was  afterwards  able 
to  go  on  unhindered  with  the  work  which,  when  com- 
pleted, formed  a  magnificent  aqueduct  several  miles 
in  extent.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Tower  of  Siloam, 
which  fell  and  killed  eighteen  people,  formed  a  part 
of  Pilate's  undertaking,  it  is  certain  that  the  rabbis 
looked  upon  the  whole  structure  as  lying  under  the 
curse  of  God.' 

But  all  these  proceedings  sink  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  part  played  by  the  procurator  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus.  The  influence  of  Jesus  at  this 
period  was  fast  becoming  a  power  among  the  masses, 
and  both  the  rabbis  and  the  priestly  aristocracy,  whose 
system  He  was  menacing,  were  anxious  on  religious 
grounds  to  see  Him  put  to  death.  But  they  knew  it 
was  futile  to  charge  Him  with  blasphemy  before  a 
Roman  judge,  who  would  certainly  have  told  them, 
like  Gallio,  that  he  would  be  no  judge  of  such  matters.^ 

objects  of  a  dvil  nature,  and  it  is  possible  that  Pilate  only  took  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  Temple  treasure  (Corban)  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  employ  in  the  Temple  service.  Cf,  A.  Wiinsche,  "  Neue  Beitiage 
zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien  aus  Talmud  und  Midrash  "  (Gottingen, 
1878),  p.  348. 
*  lAike  xiii  1-5.  '  Acts  xviiL  l^ 
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Still,  these  men  believed  it  necessary  at  all  hazards  to 
compass  their  ends ;  the  real  charge  against  Jesus  was 
left  in  the  background,  an  accusation  of  a  political 
character  was  substituted  for  it,  and  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover — a  time  when  the  procurator  always 
made  his  appearance  in  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order — ^Jesus  was  arraigned  before  him  as 
a  seditious  demagogue  who  was  plotting  against  the 
authority  of  Rome.^  Pilate,  however,  was  well  aware 
from  his  previous  experience  of  Jesus*  accusers,  that 
they  would  regard  any  movement  hostile  to  Rome  as 
a  virtue  and  not  as  a  crime,  and  he  no  doubt  listened 
to  their  evidence  with  the  utmost  scepticism.  In  fact, 
all  the  proceedings  of  that  fatal  day  conclusively  show 
that  Pilate  was  convinced  of  Jesus'  innocence.  Why 
the  procurator  did  not  immediately  release  Him  is 
incomprehensible.  His  conduct  in  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  One  whom  h/e 
knew  to  be  guiltless  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  Pilate's  deference  to  Jewish  feeling,  for  the 
whole  period  of  his  procuratorship  clearly  shows  that 
he  paid  no  regard  to  it  whatever.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  he  would  do  so  in  this  instance  alone. 
Neither  can  it  easily  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  he  feared  the  representations  the  Jews  would 
make  against  him  to  Tiberius.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  quail  before  such  threats.^  In  short,  his  condemna- 
tion of  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  pronounced  in  a 
moment  of  inconceivable  weakness,  when  the  ordinary 

'  Luke  xxiiL  2. 

'  Such  threats  produced  no  effect  on  Pilate  in  the  case  of  the  votive 

tablets. 
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motives  which  influence  and  control  human  judgment 
were  in  abeyance.  This,  however,  does  not  lessen 
his  responsibility  for  the  crime — in  reality  a  judicial 
murder — the  guilt  of  which  will  for  ever  rest  on 
Pilate's  head. 

The  procuratorship  of  Pilate  was  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination in  consequence  of  certain  repressive  measures 
which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  Samaria.' 
The  Samaritans  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense 
excitement  by  the  appearance  of  a  religious  impostor 
in  their  midst,  who  said  that  he  would  show  them 
the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  which,  according  to  a 
Samaritan  tradition,  had   been  buried  by  Moses  on 
Mount   Gerizim.2      As   the   finding  of  these  sacred 
vessels  was  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  advent  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  as  Messianic  hopes  were 
at  this  moment  running  high  in  Palestine,  great  mul- 
titudes of  Samaritans  made  their  way  to  Gerizim,  the 
holy  mountain  of  their  people,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  a   mighty  transformation   of  the  world  was  at 
hand.     But  the  movement  was  not  merely  religious, 
it  evidently  possessed  a  marked  political  character  as 
well,  for  the  people  assembled  in  arms,  and  a  wide- 
spread discontent  existed  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment    Pilate,  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  the  doings  of 

*  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  4.  i. 

■  Hausrath,  "  Neutest.  Zeitgeschichte,"  i.  382.  The  Samaritans  did 
not  believe  that  the  sacred  vessels  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness  had  ever  been  placed  in  Solomon's  Temple. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  after  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Solomon's  Temple,  took  the  taliemacle  and  the  ark  and  hid  them 
on  Mount  Nebo.  There  they  were  to  remain  concealed  until  the  time 
that  God  should  gather  His  people  again  together  and  receive  them  unto 
mercy  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-8). 


MAP  OK  FALESTINK  IN  THE  TIME  OF  PILATE. 
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the  Samaritans,  was  afraid  lest  their  excitement  should 
culminate  in  a  revolt  Troops,  probably  drawn  from 
the  garrison  of  Samaria,  were  despatched  to  Mount 
Gerizim  to  overawe  and  disperse  the  excited  crowds. 
A  conflict  took  place  between  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  the  people.  Many  of  the  Samaritans  were  killed, 
and  several  of  the  ringleaders  who  were  taken  pri- 
soners were  afterwards  executed  by  order  of  the 
governor. 

These  events  took  place  while  VitelHus  was  pro- 
consul of  Syria  (A.D.  35-39),  and  as  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Tiberius  with  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  East,!  Pilate  lost  the  independent  position  usually 
held  by  the  procurators  of  Judaea,  and  became  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Syrian  governor.  The  members  of 
the  Samaritan  provincial  council  were  aware  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  procurator's 
status,  and  being  much  incensed  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  dealt  with  their  countrymen,  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  Vitellius,  and  accused  Pilate  of 
murdering  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  of  the 
empire.  As  the  Samaritans  had  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  faithful  vassals  of  Rome,  Vitellius 
considered  that  their  charges  against  the  procurator 
were  worthy  of  serious  examination.  He  was  sus- 
pended and  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  his  conduct ;  but 
before  his  arrival  in  the  imperial  city  Tiberius  had 
died,  and  Pilate  at  the  same  time  disappears  from 
the  pages  of  authentic  history  (a.d.  37).^ 

*  Tacitus,  "Ann.,"  vi.  32:  "Et  cunctis  quae  apud  Orientem  para- 
bantur  !•.  Vitellium  pmefecit." 

'  For  the  apocryphal  history  of  Pilate  cf.  R.  A.  Lipsius,  "Die  Pilatus- 
Akten  kritisch  untersucht.     Neue  vermehrte  Ausgal)e,"  Kiel,  i886l 
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(A.D.  37-73.) 

A  FEELING  of  relief  and  satisfaction  ran  through 
the  whole  empire  when  it  became  known  that  the 
gloomy  Tiberius  was  dead.  His  successor  Caligula,' 
then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  power  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
Jewish  provincials  as  well  as  the  citizens  ,of  Rome 
(37-40-  The  new  emperor  began  his  career  as  a 
niler  under  the  happiest  auspices.  The  senate,  the 
people,  the  provinces,  hailed  the  young  monarch's 
advent  to  supreme  authority  with  delight ;  his  first 
public  utterances  produced  an  excellent  impression, 
and  for  a  short  time  it  was  believed  that  a  new  and 
brighter  era  had  begun.=  These  illusions  were  of 
brief  duration ;  the  true  character  of  Caligula  revealed 
itself  as  soon  as  he  was  securely  seated  on  the 
throne,  and  he  proved  as  his  discerning  predecessor 

'  Hii  proper  name  was  Caius  Caesar.  Why  he  was  called  Qtl^la 
*e  Tadius,  "  Ann, ,"  L  41.  '  Philo,  "  De  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  i. 
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had  prophesied  both  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  the 
community.'  It  may  be  said  with  a  near  approach 
to  certainty  that  Caligula  soon  after  he  became 
emperor  was  mad  ;  ^  the  unspeakable  vices  to  which 
he  was  addicted  are  hardly  compatible  with  sanity, 
and  the  abominable  cruelties  and  caprices  of  his 
reign  are  clearly  the  aberrations  of  a  disordered  mind. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  Caligula  among  his 
other  peculiarities  seriously  imagined  that  he  was  a 
god.3  At  Rome  he  sat  among  the  statues  of  the 
divinities  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  public  adora- 
tion. At  Alexandria,  where  there  was  a  large  and 
important  Jewish  colony,  he  compelled  the  rabbis  to 
admit  his  statue  into  their  synagogues,  and  practically 
changed  them  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  into 
temples  for  the  worship  of  himself.4  Orders  were 
also  sent  to  Petronius  (a.D.  39),  who  had  succeeded 
Vitellius  as  governor  of  Syria  to  place  the  imperial 
statue  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  crush  out 
by  force  of  arms  any  resistance  which  the  Jews  might 
offer  to  such  a  step.     The  cordial  relations  Vitellius  s 

'  '*  Exitio  suo  omniumque  Caium  vivere;  et  se  natricem  populo 
Romano,  Phaethontem  orbi  terrarum  educere"  (Suetonius,  "Caligula,"  xi. ). 

'  "  Calk;ula  est  h,  la  lettre  un  fou  ;  la  pr^isposition  de  son  cerveau, 
r^tourdissement  de  Torgueil  et  la  peur  des  philtres  de  Cesonie  sa 
femme,  je  ne  sais  quelle  cause  enfin  Ta  mis  k,  I'^at  d'un  pensionnaire 
de  Charenton.  II  n'y  a  pas  k  lui  chercher  une  politique  quelconque  *' 
(Champagny,  **  Les  Cesars,"  ii.  57). 

3  Suetonius,  "  Calig.,"  52.    Philo,  "De  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  43-^45. 

♦  Mommsen,  v.  518. 

5  Vitellius  remitted  a  portion  of  the  taxes,  and  placed  the  high 
priest's  vestments  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  These  vestments 
had  till  then  been  kept  by  the  Romans  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and 
were  entrusted  to  the  high  priest  only  when  he  was  offidating.  Cf. 
Josephus,  "Ant,"  xviii.  4.  2. 
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had  established  by  his  conciliatory  measures  after  the 
fall  of  Pilate  were  once  more  snapped  asunder,  and 
the  Jewish  people  suddenly  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  the  same  dangers  as  had  menaced  their 
ancestors  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  polluted  the 
sanctuary  with  the  image  of  Olympian  Zeus.  But  in 
the  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed  since  this  act  of 
desecration  a  decided  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Temple  aristocracy.  They  had  now 
become  as  ardent  upholders  of  Judaism  as  the 
Pharisees  and  the  common  people  ;  and  even  the 
family  of  Herod  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
resisting  the  insane  folly  of  Caligula.' 

In  face  of  the  tremendous  and  menacing  opposition 
which  immediately  manifested  itself  in  Judaea,  Petro- 
nius,  the  governor,  hesitated  to  carry  out  the  imperial 
commands.  He  foresaw  from  the  desperate  temper 
of  the  people  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  place 
Caligula's  statue  in  the  Temple  without  inflicting 
terrible  misery  on  the  unhappy  country,  and  involving 
it  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war.  In  these 
circumstances  this  humane  officer,  well  knowing  the 
extreme  peril  in  which  he  was  placing  himself, 
resolved  to  ask  Caligula  to  rescind  the  obnoxious 
decree.  While  Petronius's  letter  was  on  its  way  to 
the  emperor,  King  Agrippa,*  at  a  feast  which  he  gave 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Caligula,  adroitly  interceded 
for  his  co-religionists ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the 
Syrian  governor  to  proceed  no  farther  with  the 
project  for  erecting    the    emperor's    statue    in    the 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  8.  2  ff. 
»  C/,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  8.  7. 
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Temple.  When,  however,  the  tyrant  discovered  that 
Petronius  was  also  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  he  had  shrunk  from  executing  the  imperial  will, 
a  message  was  sent  to  him  in  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  put  himself  to  death.  Fortunately  for 
Petronius,  Caligula  was  assassinated  before  the  fatal 
message  reached  its  destination  ;  it  came  into  his 
hands  soon  after  the  welcome  announcement  that  the 
hateful  monster  was  no  more '  (A.D.  41). 

Although  all  immediate  danger  was  now  at  an  end, 
the  persecutions  of  Caligula  produced  a  profound 
feeling  of  disquietude  among  the  Jews.  It  was  per- 
ceived on  all  sides  that  their  religious  liberty  rested 
upon  a  frail  foundation,  and  might  at  any  moment  be 
overthrown  by  the  caprice  or  vanity  of  a  heathen 
emperor.  These  apprehensions  were  fruitful  ground 
for  the  operations  of  the  Zealots,  who  had  since  the 
death  of  Judas  the  Galilean  been  actively  and 
successfully  propagating  the  doctrine  of  armed 
resistance  to  the  Roman  oppressor."  The  warlike 
teaching  of  these  enthusiasts  was  rapidly  superseding 
the  passive  doctines  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  latter 
were  in  consequence  beginning  to  lose  their  accus- 
tomed hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  masses.  The 
people  were  becoming  impatient  of  the  fine  dis- 
tinctions drawn  by  the  Pharisees  on  the  subject  of 

*  In  the  Megillat  Taanit,  an  ancient  Jewish  chronicle,  which 
enumerates  the  days  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  forbidden  to  fast,  the  day 
on  which  the  news  of  Caligula's  death  became  known  is  ordered  to  be 
kej)t  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.     Cf,  Derenbourg,  207. 

■  "  Josephus,  almost  the  only  witness  we  can  consult,  is  forced  to 
reveal  the  constant  growth  of  Zelotism,  gladly  as  he  would  conceal  it, 
sweeping  the  whole  people  with  it  at  last  in  the  year  66  A.  D."  (A 
Kiienen,  "National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions/'  p.  223). 
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Roman  domination.  Why  should  they  continue  to 
wait  any  longer  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in 
order  to  be  for  ever  rid  of  the  accursed  heathen  and 
all  their  works  ?  Would  it  not  be  better,  as  the 
Zealots  said,  to  follow  the  example  of  Mattathias,  the 
noble  father  of  the  Maccabees,  and  once  again  win 
freedom  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  It  was  not 
perceived  by  the  fanatical  masses  that  the  historical 
conditions  were  entirely  different,  and  that  the 
mighty  empire  of  the  West,  with  its  splendid  military 
resources,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
an  effete  Eastern  monarchy  in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 
It  was  enough  for  the  ignorant  population  that 
Caligula  had  been  playing  the  same  part  as  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  the  hateful  Roman  with  his  heathen 
images  was  another  type  of  Antichrist,  and  his 
dominion  over  God's  elect  people  must  no  longer  be 
endured.  Such  were  the  convictions  which  were  fast 
ripening  in  the  popular  mind  when  Caligula  was 
succeeded  by  his  uncle  Claudius  (a.d.  41-54),  then 
fifty  years  of  age 

The  personal  character  of  the  new  Caesar  made 
him  in  many  respects  as  unfitted  as  his  predecessor 
for  the  immense  task  of  governing  so  vast  an  empire. 
For  fifty  years  he  had  lived  in  comparative  obscurity, 
and  when  the  pretorians  carried  him  into  their 
camp  and  proclaimed  him  emperor,  he  was  destitute 
of  any  real  practical  experience  of  public  affairs. 
On  account  of  bodily  and  mental  infirmities,  which 
had  afHicted  him  from  childhood,  he  had  always 
been  looked  upon  by  his  imperial  relatives  with 
feelings  of  pity  or  contempt ;  and  when  he  became 
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master  of  the  Roman  world,  so  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  was  his  character,  that  he  soon  fell  under 
the  domination  of  women  and  slaves.'  Very  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  ruler  so  unhappily  con- 
stituted, and  yet  the  policy  which  Claudius  at  first 
adopted  in  Judaea  was  singularly  wise  and  opportune. 
Instead  of  sending  a  procurator,  who  with  the  best 
intentions  would  probably  have  added  to  the  existing 
state  of  exasperation,  Claudius  fell  back  upon  the 
methods  of  Augustus,  and  decided  to  manage  Jewish 
affairs  by  means  of  a  prince  who  understood  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people.  In  King  Agrippa  who 
already  ruled  the  two  tetrarchies  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  formerly  held  by  his  uncles  Philip  and 
Antipas,  Claudius  found  a  man  admirably  suited  to 
his  purpose  Agrippa  was  a  loyal  friend  of  the 
imperial  family ;  he  had  been  of  signal  service  to 
Claudius  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,*  and 
gratitude  as  well  as  policy  induced  the  new  Caesar 
to  extend  the  dominions  of  Agrippa,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly made  ruler  (a.D.  41)  over  all  those  terri- 
tories which  had  formerly  been  administered  by  his 
grandfather,  Herod  the  Great.  As  a  precautionary- 
measure  Roman  troops  continued  to  garrison 
Caesarea  and  Samaria.  The  appointment  of  Agrippa 
had  a  mollifying  effect  upon  the  population,  and  his 
sagacious  conduct  of  the  government  dissipated  all 
fears  of  a  revolt-  At  Jerusalem  where  he  took  up 
his  residence,  he  lived  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
principles  of  the  Pharisees,  and  exercised  his  authority 

'  C/  Suetonius,  **  Claudius,"  ii.  5.  25  ;  Tacitus,  **Aim.,"xiL  I. 
«  Josephus,  *'  Ant.,"  xix.  4.  iff.;  Dio  Cassius,  Ix.  8. 
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with  mildness  and  moderation.  The  powers  of 
the  Sanhedrin  were  extended,  the  doctors  became 
guests  at  the  royal  table,  the  populace  was  treated 
with  affable  generosity,  and  national  sentiment  grati- 
fied to  a  d^ree  which  brought  the  king  into  collision 
with  Rome'  E>fcepting  the  Christians  whom  he 
persecuted  and  put  to  death,*  all  classes  of  the 
community  were  devoted  to  Agrippa,  and  when  he 
died  after  a  brief  reign  of  little  more  than  three 
years  there  was  grief  and  lamentation  throughout 
the  land  (a.d.  44). 

The  affairs  of  Palestine  had  been  so  successfully 
conducted  by  the  deceased  king,  that  Claudius 
decided  to  send  Agrippa's  son,  then  a  youth  of 
seventeen  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne.3  Had  the 
emperor  possessed  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
carry  out  this  wise  intention,  and  had  he  also  with- 
drawn the  Roman  garrison  which  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  Syrians,4  the  elements  of  friction  between 
Rome  and  Judaea  would  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
removed.  It  is  even  possible  that  such  a  policy 
would  have  so  far  satisfied  Jewish  national  aspirations 
as  to  avert  the  terrible  insurrection  which  was  already 
looming  in  the  distance.  Agrippa  with  Maccabsean 
blood  in  his  veins  5  had  rehabilitated  the  Herodian 


*  Josephns,  **  Ant.,"  xix.  5.  8 ;  (/.  Derenbourg,  210  ff. 

*  Acts  xii.  I.  '  Josephus,  "  Ant,"  xix.  9.  2. 

*  Samaritans  also  served  in  the  legions  stationed  in  Palestine. 
Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  existing  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  employ  the  Samaritan  troops 
elsewhere  (Josephus,  *'  Ant.,"  xx.  8.  7). 

s  Agrippa  was  a  grandson  of'  the  unfortunate  Maccabxan  princess, 
Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great  ('*  Bell.  Jud.,"  i.  28). 
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family  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace ; '  all  but  a  few 
extreme  fanatics  would  have  joyfully  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  his  son.  Unhappily  for  the  peace 
of  Palestine,  Claudius  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
ruled by  his  advisers;  the  youth  of  Agrippa's  son, 
who  was  then  being  educated  in  Rome,  was  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  not  transferring  him  to  so  responsible 
a  position.  The  old  method  of  governing  the  countr>' 
by  procurators  was  again  resorted  to.  The  Zealots 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  error  which 


{By  permistiim  efthe  CemmUfu  of  Ikt  FaUitint  Exphratim  Fkmd.) 

had  been  committed  by  the  counsellors  of  Cssar. 
Agrippa's  reign  though  brief  had  indirectly  furthered 
their  cause  by  imparting  a  fresh  impulse  to  patriotic 

'  One  Aa.j  as  Agrippa  was  reading  the  L^w  at  the  Feast  of  Tabet. 
iiacles,  he  came  upon  the  passage  (Deut.  xviii.  14-10),  where  it  is  said 
"  Thoa  maycsl  nol  set  a  stranger  ovei  Ihee  which  is  not  thy 
brother."  The  thoaghl  of  his  Herodian  blood  caused  (he  king  to 
burst  into  tears.  But  the  people  cried  out,  "  Fear  not,  Agrippa,  ihoo 
art  out  brother,  thou  art  our  brother."  Cf.  Derenboutg  ("  Palestine," 
p.  217),  who  considers  this  Talmudic  tradition  (o  refer  most  {xobabty 
to  Agrippa. 
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feeling,  and  when  the  new  procurator,  Cuspius  Fadus, 
(a.d.  44-46)  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  immediately 
found  himself  confronted  with  disaffection  and  dis- 
turbances. V 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  outbreak  of  insurrectionary 
movements  among  that  portion  of  the  population 
over  which  the  Zealots  had  gained  so  great  an 
ascendency,  the  emperor  and  his  procurators  still 
went  on  with  the  work  of  conciliation.  The  vest- 
ments of  the  high  priest,  which  except  for  a  brief 
interval  after  Pilate's  deposition  had  always  been  in 
charge  of  the  garrison  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  were 
handed  over  to  the  Temple  aristocracy.  The  power 
of  nominating  the  high  priest  was  taken  away  from 
the  procurator,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  Claudius  appointed  Herod,  prince  of 
Chalcis,  a  brother  of  the  late  king,  to  supreme  control 
over  all  religious  affairs.^  After  the  departure  of 
Fadus,  who  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  and 
in  repressing  a  movement  of  a  Messianic  character, 
Claudius  rightly  discerning  that  Jewish  discontent 
was  at  bottom  of  a  religious  nature,  nominated  Tibe- 
rius Alexander  ^  (A.D.  47),  a  nephew  of  Philo  the 
philosopher,  to  the  office  of  procurator.  The  em- 
peror may  have  hoped  that  this  officer,  understanding 
the   idiosjmcrasies    of   his   countrymen,   would    be 

'  After  Herod's  death  Agrippa  IT.,  son  of  Agrippa  I.,  succeeded 
Herod  in  his  functions,  and  also  received  his  territories  ("  Ant.," 
«.  I.  2-3.  9.  7). 

'  Alexander,  though  a  Jew  by  birth,  had  ceased  to  be  a  Jew  by 
religion  (Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xx.  5.  2). 
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competent  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  order 
and  law.  But  his  mission  proved  a  failure ;  a  serious 
revolt  of  the  Zealots  took  place  ;  James  and  Simon, 
two  sons  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  were  captured  and 
crucified,  and  when  Alexander  was  succeeded  by 
Cumanus  (A.D.  48-52),  the  situation  in  Judaea  had 
become  more  menacing  than  ever.  In  fact,  the 
procuratorship  of  Cumanus  is  little  else  than  a  pain- 
ful record  of  robberies,  murders,  race  hatreds,  and 
insurrection.  At  last  matters  became  so  serious  that 
the  legate  of  Syria,  Ummidius  Quadratus  felt  himself 
compelled  to  interfere.  This  official  had  been  en- 
trusted with  extraordinary  powers  in  the  East,^ 
and  after  investigating  into  the  conduct  of  Cumanus, 
with  respect  to  a  bloody  feud  which  had  broken  out 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  he  suspended  the 
procurator,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  justify  his  pro- 
ceedings before  the  emperor.  Once  again  Claudius 
gave  evidence  of  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  Jews. 
The  Samaritans  were  condemned,  Cumanus  was 
banished,  and  a  tribune  named  Celer,  who  had  made 
himself  offensive  to  the  Jews,  was  sent  back  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  executed.^ 

It  was  no  doubt  believed  in  imperial  circles  that 
the  people  of  Judaea  would  be  appeased  by  the 
unwonted  spectacle  of  a  Roman  officer  perishing  in 
obloquy  at  the  scene  of  his  misdeeds.  The  spirit  of 
revolt,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  allayed  ; 
every  day  it  was  gaining  a  firmer  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  had  now 

*  For  Quadratus's  powers,  cf.  Mommsen,  v.  552. 
'  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xx.  6.  3. 
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become  too  numerous  and  implacable  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  national  independence.'  The 
Temple  aristocracy,  it  is  true,  still  held  aloof  from 
the  ideas  of  the  Zealots,  but  it  had  become  a  rotten 
and  effete  caste,  ever  ready  to  plunder  the  poor  and 
helpless,  and  as  the  trial  of  St.  Paul  before  Ananias 
shows,  very  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.^ 
Such  men  were  regarded  by  the  people  as  oppressors, 
and  were  utterly  without  influence.  The  Pharisees 
retained  the  respect  of  the  masses,  but  they  too 
were  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  feeling.  It 
had  become  impossible  to  get  the  people  to  wait 
any  longer  for  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  king,  and 
although  they  still  believed  that  he  would  come  to 
their  deliverance  they  were  determined  in  the  mean- 
time to  begin  the  task  themselves.  The  Zealots,  in  fact, 
were  now  triumphant,  and  the  Zealots  had  opened 
their  ranks  to  all  who  would  swear  eternal  hatred 
against  Rome.  Robbers,  brigands,  assassins,  the 
malefactor  who  murdered  for  hire  as  well  as  the 
honest  patriot  burning  to  be  free,  were  all  equally 
welcomed  by  the  Zealots.  ...  It  was  not  30  much 
the  hardness  of  Roman  rule  as  the  fact  that  they 
were  being  ruled  by  aliens  which  was  driving  the 
Jews  into  rebellion.  The  time  for  concessions  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  only  course  now  open  to  the 
emperor  was  to  garrison  the  disaffected  province 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  to  place  a  resolute 


I  (( 


Als  Felix  sein  Amt  antrat,  war  die  Aufgabe  des  rom.  Procurators 
von  Judaa  schon  eine  nahezu  unlosbare  geworden,  auch  wenn  sie  in 
weniger  ungluckliche  Hande  fiel "  (F.  Overbeck,  Art.  **  Felix "  in 
Schenkers  *«  Bibel-Lexikon  % 

Ant,"  XX.  8.  8 ;  cf.  Acts  xxxiii.  i,  sq. 
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procurator  at  the  head  of  it.  This  stem  line  of 
policy  Claudius  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adopt, 
and  under  Felix,^  who  succeeded  Cumanus,  the  bonds 
of  social  order  were  dissolved. 

The  choice  of  Felix  (52-60)  at  such  a  critical 
period  was  most  unfortunate.  It  was  said  even  by  the 
Romans  that  he  exercised  his  powers  in  the  spirit 
of  a  slave ; »  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the  many  victims 
of  his  avarice; 3  and  his  remedies  for  the  disorders 
of  Palestine  only  aggravated  the  disease.4  Under 
his  procuratorship  the  Zealots  and  their  allies,  the 
Sicarii,^  or  assassins  became  bolder  and  more  defiant, 
and  measures  of  severity  produced  no  permanent 
result  Even  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  procurator  was 
incapable  of  holding  the  forces  of  anarchy  in  check. 
The  functions  of  government  were  at  times  in 
abeyance ;  riot  and  bloodshed  defiled  the  streets ; 
assassinations  took  place  with  impunity  within  the 
Temple  courts,  and  the  worshipper  at  the  feasts  was 
in  constant  dread  of  having  a  dagger  plunged  into 
his  heart  by  some  mysterious  hand.  In  the  country 
districts  the  same  lamentable  disorder  prevailed. 
Villages  were  sacked  and  burned  down,  houses 
plundered,  the  peacefully  disposed  were  terrorized ; 

'  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts  of  Tacitus  and 
Josephus  with  respect  to  Felix.  Tacitus  ("Ann./*  xiL  54)  states 
explicitly  and  circumstantially  that  Felix  ruled  one  portion  of  Palestine 
(Samaria),  whilst  Cumanus  ruled  the  rest.  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand 
(•*  Ant.,"  XX.  7.  I ;  **  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  12.  8),  asserts  that  he  was  sent 
by  Claudius  into  Palestine  after  the  dismissal  of  Cumanus,  that  is,  in 
A.D.  52  or  53. 

»  Tacitus,**  Hist.,"v.  9.        3  Acts  xxiv.  26.         *  *'Ann.,"xii.  54. 

5  So  called  from  the  sica  or  dagger  which  they  used.  C/.  **  Ant.," 
xz.  8.  10. 
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the  friends  of  Rome  murdered  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  Passionate  appeals  were  made 
to  the  people  to  revolt,  and  acquiescence  in  the 
established  order  of  things  was  regarded  as  a  crime. 
A  feverish  exaltation  existed  in  the  popular  mind ; 
the  air  was  filled  with  rumours  of  the  supernatural, 
and  multitudes  were  ready  to  follow  any  deluded 
visionary  who  undertook  to  verify  his  vocation  by 
the  performance  of  some  miracle  or  the  revelation  of 
a  sign  from  heaven.  On  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  Jew 
from  Egypt  ^  was  able  to  collect  a  great  number  of 
people  to  witness  the  lofty  walls  of  Jerusalem  fall 
down  at  his  command.  His  followers,  like  the 
adherents  of  another  fanatic  named  Theudas,^  were 
dispersed  or  slain ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  miracle 
which  then  hung  over  Palestine  was  fatal  to  the 
teachings  of  experience,  and  as  soon  as  another 
visionary  assumed  the  part  of  his  baffled  predecessor 
he  immediately  found  a  credulous  multitude  eager  to 
espouse  his  cause. 

Two  years  after  the  appointment  of  Felix  to  the 
procuratorship,  Claudius  was  poisoned  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  wife  Agrippina  3  (54) ;  and  her  son  Nero, 
in  whose  interest  this  crime  was  perpetrated,  was  pre- 


'  }o6q>htis,  **  Ant,"  xx.  8.  6.  St.  Paul  was  mistaken  by  the  Roman 
commandant  of  Jerusalem  for  this  Egyptian  (Acts  xxi.  38). 

'  "Ant.,"  XX.  5.  I.  Theudas  was  beheaded  by  Cuspius  Fadus  between 
A.D.  44-46.  Some  critics  would  identify  this  Theudas  with  the 
Theudas  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  36.  Cf,  E.  Zeller,  '*  Apostelges- 
chichte,"  132,  sg, ;  comp.  on  the  other  side,  K.  Wieseler,  "Beitrage 
zar  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien,  und  der  Evangelischen 
Gescfaichte,"  p.  loi,  s^, 

3  Tacitus,  "Ann.,"  xil  66,  67. 
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sented  to  the  soldiers  and  proclaimed  emperor  >  (A.D. 
54-68).  But  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  produced  no  alteration  in 
Roman  policy  with  respect  to  Palestine  Felix  re- 
mained for  some  time  longer  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  was  eventually  replaced  by  Porcius  Festus  (A.D. 
60-62).  The  new  procurator  found  himself  confronted 
with  a  population  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  although 
he  made  strenuous  eflforts  to  restore  an  outward  sem- 
blance of  order,  the  Zealots  still  continued  to  gain 
ground,  visionaries  still  retained  their  hold  upon  the 
masses,  and  when  Festus  died  (62)  the  disorder  and 
confusion  had  become  more  deeply  seated  than  be^ 
fore.'  Till  the  arrival  of  a  successor  to  Festus, 
Ananus  the  high  priest  assumed  supreme  authority, 
and  exercised  it  with  extreme  barbarity .3  James  the 
Just  4  and  many  other  Christians  were  sentenced  to  be 

'  Nero  was  only  seventeen  when  he  became  emperor.  SnetODJus, 
**Nero,"  viii. 

»  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xx.  8.  9.  3  Ibid.,  "Ant.,"  xx.  91  I. 

*  The  account  of  James,  by  Hegesippus(Eusebius,  "  Hist.,'*iL  23),  is 
to  some  extent  ideal  with  an  Ebionite  colouring,  but  he  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  Josephus  as  to  the  date  of  James's  death.  According  to 
Josephus,  James  perished  in  A.D.  62.  H^esippus  says  he  perished 
immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  {jcai  cvO^ 
Oviairaaiav^C  iroXiopcec  avrovi).  In  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  "  imme* 
diately  "  (e^di'c)  might  easily  embrace  a  period  of  about  seven  years  ; 
for  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  bishop  Eleutherus  (a.d.  174-189),  is  looking  back  upon  an 
event  which  occurred  more  than  a  century  before,  and  which  he  also 
wishes  to  connect  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Of  course  the  further 
question  remains  as  to  whether  this  passage  in  Josephus  ("Ant.,*'  xx. 
9.  I)  which  refers  to  James,  as  well  as  the  passage  which  refers  to  Jesus, 
is  not  an  interpolation  ("  Ant.,"  xviii.  3.  3).  Many  critics  hold  that 
neither  passage  was  in  the  original  text,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  manuscript  of  Josephus  has  been  tampered  with  by  Christian  apolo- 
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stoned ;  even  the  Jews  felt  his  conduct  to  be  intole- 
rable, and  the  people  impatiently  longed  for  the 
arrival  of  Albinus,  the  new  procurator  (62-64).  Al- 
binus  achieved  as  little  success  as  his  predecessors, 
and,  judging  by  the  nature  of  his  proceedings,  it  is 
questionable  if  he  expected  much.  He  allowed  sedi- 
tion to  go  on  unchecked  as  long  as  he  was  paid  by 
the  seditious  to  overlook  it ;  he  willingly  accepted 
bribes  from  the  Zealots  to  release  their  imprisoned 
companions ;  by  practising  extortion  on  a  wide  scale 
he  no  doubt  increased  the  number  of  the  disaffected, 
and  he  was  to  all  appearance  more  anxious  to  enrich 
himself  than  to  pacify  the  distracted  province, 

Gessius  Florus  (64-66),  the  last  of  the  procurators, 
proved  even  a  greater  scourge  than  Albinus.  Under 
his  administration  the  patience  of  the  people  became 
exhausted,^  and  the  revolt,  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  began.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  Roman  garrison,  as  well  as  the  mutinous 
temper  of  the  masses,  who  had  now  gone  over  in  a 
body  to  the  Zealots,*  combined  to  render  the  revolt 
inevitable,  but  its  approach  was  accelerated  by  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  procurator.  Whole  districts 
were  plundered  and  reduced  to  desolation  ;  all  guaran- 


gists.  But  the  recent  investigations  of  Wieseler  ("Jahrbiicher  fUr 
deutsche  Theologie,"  1878,  p.  16,  s^.)  and  of  Volkmar  ("Jesus  Naza- 
renus,"  1882,  p.  335,  s^.,  and  "  Jahrbiicher  fur  protestantische 
Theologie,"  1885,  p.  186,  s^.)  seem  to  me  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
establishing  the  fact  that  Josephus  did  mention  both  Jesus  and  James, 
and  that  the  existing  text  may  be  an  embellishment,  but  is  not  a  pure 
interpolation. 

*  Tacitus,   **nist.,"  v.   10.      **  Duravit   pjatientia  Jiulncis   usque  ad 
Gessiom  Florum."  "  Josephus,  **  Ant.,'*  xviii.  2.  6, 
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tees  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  had  disap* 
peared  ;  and  numbers  of  the  peaceably  disposed 
inhabitants,  finding  the  condition  of  Judaea  becoming 
more  and  more  intolerable,  forsook  the  country  and 
sought  a  home  elsewhere.  The  first  outbreak  took 
place  in  Caesarea.  It  assumed  the  form  of  a  street 
fight  between  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  which  the  Roman 
commander  was  not  able  to  suppress.  The  flame  of 
revolt  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  most  menacing 
when  it  was  known  that  Florus  had  just  taken  seven- 
teen talents  from  the  Temple  treasury.  Florus  soon 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  made  this  seditious 
movement  in  the  Holy  City  a  pretext  for  letting  loose 
his  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants.  A  sad  scene  of  pillage 
and  murder  was  the  result ;  many  eminent  Jews  were 
crucified,  and  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  exasperation^ 
Florus  hoped  to  incite  the  populace  into  acts  of  re- 
bellion. In  this  design  he  partially  succeeded  ;  serious 
fighting  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Zealots  gained  possession  of  the  Temple  Mount,  and 
the  Roman  garrison  was  confined  to  the  fortress  of 
Antonia.  Quiet,  however,  was  for  a  time  restored. 
Florus  leil  the  city,  and  Cestius  Gallus,  the  legate  of 
Syria,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  dangerous  pos- 
ture of  aiTaif  s,  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  into  the  true  nature  of  the  disturbances. ^ 

When  Neapolitanus,  the  officer  charged  with  this 
duty,  arrived  in  the  Holy  City,  accompanied  by 
Agrippa  II.,  the  tumult  had  abated,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  with  many  outward  tokens  of 
respect.     After  his  departure,  Agrippa,  conscious  of 

«  Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  14.  2-16.  2. 
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the  burning  passions  that  lay  beneath  this  momentary 
calm,  exhorted  the  populace  in  impressive  language 
to  remain  at  peace  with  Rome.  But  no  amount  of 
persuasion  would  induce  them  to  submit  for  the  future 
to  the  authority  of  Florus.  For  venturing  upon  such 
a  suggestion,  Agrippa  was  stoned  by  the  multitude, 
and  had  to  flee  from  the  city.'  Every  day  the  breach 
between  Rome  and  Juda^  was  becoming  wider,  andi 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  friends  of  peace,  the 
Zealots  were  rapidly  making  any  pacific  solution  im- 
possible. Headed  by  Menahem,  another  son  of  Judas 
the  Galilean,  they  captured  the  fortress  of  Masada, 
and  put  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  sword.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  principles,  the  daily  sacrifice  which 
had  been  offered  for  the  emperor  since  the  days  of 
Augustus  was  discontinued — a  step  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  war  with  Rome.  Many  of  the 
priests  now  joined  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected,  and 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias  the  high  priest,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  war  party  in  Jerusalem. 
Most  of  the  notables  in  the  Holy  City  were  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  a  rebellion,  and  Agrippa  sent  them 
three  thousand  men  to  assist  the  Roman  garrison  and 
hold  the  Zealots  in  check.  But  Agrippa's  soldiers 
were  unequal  to  the  task,  and  after  a  series  of  bloody 
conflicts  in  the  streets,  they  had  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  In  the  midst  of  the  disorder  the  public  records 
were  destroyed.  The  palaces  of  the  high  priest  and 
the  Herodian  family  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
opponents  of  the  Zealots  had  to  flee  into  hiding-places, 
and   Ananias   the   high   priest   was  discovered    and 

»  Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  i6.  2;  17.  I. 
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slain.  It  was  now  a  capital  offence  for  any  Jew  to 
be  suspected  of  desiring  to  live  at  peace  with  Rome. 
Flushed  with  their  success  over  the  forces  of  Agrippa,' 
the  Zealots  now  directed  their  efforts  against  the 
Roman  garrison  ;  the  Romans  were  so  small  in 
number  and  so  hard  pressed  that  they  offered  to 
surrender  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  with- 
draw from  the  country.  These  terms  of  capitulation 
were  solemnly  accepted  by  the  Jewish  leaders,  but  the 
Romans  had  no  sooner  laid  down  their  arms  than 
they  were  basely  massacred.  It  was  a  war  of  exter- 
mination upon  which  the  Zealots  had  entered  ;  Pales- 
tine must,  they  declared,  be  purified  from  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  heathen  ;  frightful  massacres  took  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  non-Jewish 
population,  when  unable  to  defend  itself,  was  merci- 
lessly put  to  the  sword.* 

When  tidings  of  these  events  began  to  arrive  at 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  proconsulate  of  Syria,  the 
Romans  quickly  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  Cestius  Gallus  immediately  made  preparations 
for  suppressing  the  revolt  With  a  force  of  twenty 
thousand  Roman  soldiers,  and  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  auxiliaries,  he  commenced  his  march  upon 
Jerusalem.  In  the  month  of  September  (A.D.  66)  the 
Roman  army  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  Holy 
City.  But  Gallus  met  with  such  an  obstinate  resis- 
tance that  he  determined  to  abandon  the  siege.  His 
retreat  was  most  disastrous,  and  terminated  in  a  head- 
long flight      In  addition  to  losing  over  six  thousand 

■  Philo,  "  Leg.  ad  Caium,*'  ed.  Mangey,  2.  592. 

■  Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  17.  2;  18.  8. 
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men  and  several  superior  officers,  his  war  material, 
baggage,  and  military  chest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  who  returned  triumphantly  to  Jerusalem  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  war.  Fired  with  the  success  of  the 
Zealots,  all  classes  now  espoused  the  cause  of  national 
independence.  The  aristocracy  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  it  The  whole  of  Palestine  was  for  the 
present  free,  a  government  was  organized,  and  vigorous 
preparations  were  made  for  the  approaching  conflict 
with  Rome.* 

The  disastrous  expedition  of  Cestius  Gallus  com- 
pelled the  Roman  government  to  take  a  serious  view 
of  the  rebellion,  and  it  was  decided  at  the  court  of 
Nero  to  send  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  to  Pales- 
tine for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it.  Titus  Flavius 
Vespasian,*  a  general  of  great  sagacity  and  experience, 
who  had  achieved  distinction  in  Germany  and  Britain, 
was  invested  with  the  powers  of  an  imperial  legate, 
and  appointed  to  command  the  army  destined  to 
operate  against  the  Jews.3  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
A.D.  67,  Vespasian  assembled  his  forces,  numbering 
about  fifty  thousand  men,4  at  Ptolemais  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  made  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Galilee.  Here  Josephus  the 
historian  was  in  command  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Zealot 
John  of  Gischala  was  the  soul  of  the  revolt     In  the 

"  Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.,"  it  18.  9;  22.  I. 

»  Suetonius,  "  Vespasian,"  4 ;  Tacitus,  ^^Agricola,"  13. 

3  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,**  iil  i.  3. 

♦  Josephus  (  "  Bell.  Jud.,*'  iii.  4.  2)  says  Vespasian's  army  numbered 
sixty  thousand  men,  but,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mommsen 
(**  Romische  Geschichte,"  v.  534,  note  i),  his  forces  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  fifty  thousand. 
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first  campaign  Galilee  was  brought  into  subjection ; 
Josephus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  John 
fled  with  a  number  of  his  followers  to  Jerusalem. 
While  the  Roman  army  was  in  winter  quarters  (A.D. 
67-8),  a  terrible  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  in  the  Holy 
City.  John  of  Gischala,  with  the  assistance  of  wild 
Idumaean  hordes,  overthrew  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, massacred  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants, 
and  literally  drenched  the  city  with  blood.  Vespasian 
was  pressed  by  his  subordinates  to  utilize  this  fratri- 
cidal strife  for  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  arms. 
But  he  preferred  allowing  the  Jews  to  continue 
weakening  their  powers  of  resistance,  and  was  con- 
scious that  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  army  before 
the  city  walls  would  be  a  signal  for  all  factions  to  rally 
round  the  common  cause.  When  the  Roman  general 
again  took  the  field,  he  deferred  marching  on  Jeru- 
salem till  all  eflective  opposition  had  been  crushed 
out  in  Peraea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  these  operations  were  successfully 
accomplished  ;  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army  was  now 
secure  from  hostile  assaults,  and  Vespasian  was  making 
dispositions  for  a  close  investment  of  the  Holy  City, 
when  tidings  reached  the  camp  that  the  emperor  Nero 
was  dead  '  (June,  68).  As  Vespasian  was  now  with- 
out orders,  all  active  operations  were  suspended,  and 
the  Zealots  were  able  for  some  time  longer  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  self-destruction.  For  the  moment 
the  rebellion  in  Judsea  ceased  to  occupy  the  first  place 
in  Vespasian's  thoughts;  civil  war  had  broken  out 
respecting  a  successor  to  Nero ;  the  legions  were  at 

*  Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.,"  iv.  9.  2. 
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variance  as  to  the  choice  of  a  new  emperor.  Galba 
Otho  and  Vitellius  were  set  up  and  rapidly  over- 
thrown (A.D.  68-9) ;  and  finally  the  legions  in  the 
East  proclaimed  Vespasian,  and  seated  him  securely 
on  the  throne  (A.D.  69-79).* 

For  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  the  war  in  Judaea 
remained  at  a  standstill.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  Vespasian,  whose  hands  were  now  free  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  task  he  had  undertaken  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  to  restore  imperial  authority 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  An  army  consisting 
of  four  legions,  besides  a  body  of  Syrian  auxiliaries 
assembled  at  Caesarea,  and  the  emperor's  son  Titus, 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.*  At  the  head  of  this  force  Titus 
advanced  through  Samaria,  and  about  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  (A,D,  70)  the  Roman  troops  encamped 
before  the  Holy  City.  Jerusalem  was  strongly 
fortified  ;  to  capture  it  was  a  formidable  undertaking. 
It  was  protected  on  all  sides  by  a  triple  circle  of 
walls  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  city  there  were  besides 
the  massive  fortifications  around  the  Temple  three 
mighty  towers  of  enormous  strength.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  the  most  determined  and  fanatical 
adherents  of  Judaism,  whose  desperate  valour  com- 
pensated   to    a    great     extent    for    their    want    of 

'  Suetonius,"  Vesp.,"  v.  sq,  ;  Tacitus,  "Hist.,**  74,  sq*  Josephus 
("Bell  Jud.,"  5.  4)  makes  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews  refer  to  the 
elevation  of  Vespasian.  The  remarks  of  Tacitus  ("  Hist.,"  v.  13)  and 
Suetonius  ("Vesp,"  4)  are  evidently  based  on  the  statements  of 
Josephus.  Cf.  Gerlach,  "Die  Weissagungen  des  Alten  Testaments  in 
den  Schriften  dcs  Fl.  Josephus,"  p.  41,  sq. 

*  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  iv   11.  5,  sq. 
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discipline.  The  defenders  of  the  city  were  also 
sustained  by  the  belief  that  the  God  of  Israel  would 
aid  them  in  preserving  His  sanctuary  from  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  heathen,  and  would  intervene  at  the 
appointed  moment  to  confound  the  enemies  of  His 
people.  These  lofty  hopes,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  Zealots  from  dividing  themselves  into  hostile  and 
embittered  factions  during  the  long  interval  of  respite 
which  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  Vespasian 
and  the  arrival  of  Titus.  Instead  of  utilizing  this 
period  in  strenuous  preparations  for  defence,  it  was  in 
great  part  wasted  in  bloody  encounters  between  the 
rival  parties  which  had  sprung  up  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Zealots  themselves.  Ultimately  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  lay  between  John  of  Gischala,  who  held 
the  Temple,  and  a  certain  Simon  of  Geraza,  who  held 
the  city.  Many  of  the  followers  of  these  two  chiefs 
had  perished  in  the  daily  conflicts  which  took  place 
in  the  streets,  and  these  conflicts  continued  till  the 
appearance  of  the  Roman  army  before  Jerusalem 
compelled  both  parties  to  act  in  concert  for  its 
defence; 

Titus,  after  an  ineflTectual  attempt  to  treat  with  the 
insurgents,  assailed  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  his  soldiers  obtained  possession  of  the 
two  outer  walls  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  city. 
The  Romans  now  pushed  forward  upon  the  re- 
maining fortifications,  but  failing  in  their  efforts  to 
storm  the  tower  of  Antonia,  they  surrounded  the  city 
with  a  wall,  so  as  to  starve  the  defenders  into  sub- 
mission. As  soon  as  this  work  was  completed  they 
renewed  their  operations  against  Antonia,  and  on  the 
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5th  of  July  it  was  carried  by  surprise.  Fully  another 
month  elapsed  before  the  Temple  which  was  burnt 
down  during  the  assault  upon  it '  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  commander  (August  loth).  The  loss 
of  the  Temple  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  Zealots,  and 
entailed  upon  them  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life. 
Some  of  them  succeeded  in  joining  their  comrades  in 
the  upper  city,  where  a  terrible  famine  was  raging, 
and  although  hope  was  now  well-nigh  extinguished, 
the  insurgents  were  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  very 
last.  Three  weeks  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  Romans  delivered  a  final  assault  on  the 
upper  city ;  the  Jews  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  after  an  unprecedented  struggle  of  five  months* 
duration  Jerusalem  lay  once  more  at  the  feet  of 
Rome  (Sept  7,  70).    Titus  ordered  the  place  to  be 

'  It  is  a  debated  point  with  critics  whether  Titus  wished  to  save  the 
Temple  or  not.  Josephus  ("  Bell.  Jud.,"  vi.  4.  3-6)  says  expressly  that 
Titus  was  opposed  to  its  destruction,  and  when  he  saw  it  was  on  fire, 
vainly  tried  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  put  out  the  flames.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sulpicius  Severus  (circa  A.D.  360-420)  asserts  that  Titus  wished 
it  to  be  destroyed.  '*  Fertur  Titus  adhibito  consilio  prius  deliberasse, 
an  templum  tanti  operis  everteret.  Etenim  nonnullis  videbatur,  sedem 
sacratam  ultra  omi^ia  mortalia  illustrem  non  oportere  deleri,  quae  servata 
roodestise  Romanse  testimonium,  diruta  perennem  crudelitatis  notam 
praeberet,  at  contra  alii  et  Titus  ipse  evertendum  in  primis  templum 
censebant,  quo  plenius  Judaeorum  et  Christianorum  reUgio  tolleretur  " 
(**  Sulpicius  Severus  Chronicorum,"  lib.  ii  3a  6).  "Corpus  Scrip- 
torum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum,"  vol  L  85,  Vindolxxise,  1866. 
According  to  J.  Bemays  ("  Ueber  die  Chronik  des  Sulpicius  Severus"), 
this  passage  rests  upon  a  lost  portion  of  Tacitus.  Bemays  is  foUowed 
by  writers  of  eminence  like  Mommsen  and  Hamack,  and  if  his  supposi- 
tion is  correct,  and  he  brings  forward  very  convincing  arguments  in 
defence  of  it,  we  are  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  question  whether 
Josephus  or  Tacitus  is  in  this  instance  the  more  trustworthy  authority. 
Against  Bema3rs  compare  E.  Schuerer,  "  Neutest.  Zeitgeschichte,**  p. 
346 ;  GraeU,  **  Geschichle  der  Juden,"  iu.  538  (1888). 
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demolished.  A  number  of  the  captives,  .and  among 
them  John  of  Gischala  and  Simon  of  Gerasa,  were 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  ;  the 
rest  either  perished  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  or 
were  transported  to  Egypt  to  labour  in  the  mines. 
The  capture  of  Masada,  a  Jewish  fortress  on  the 
south-western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  put  a  termina- 
tion to  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  recorded  in 
history  (A.D.  73). 

The  implacable  attitude  of  the  Zealots  had  taught 
Vespasian  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  govern 
Judxa  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  policy  pursued  by  them  of  allowing 
the  Jews  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  subject  to 
the  cursory  supervision  of  a  procurator  was  liberal  in 
its  aim,  and  had  proved  successful  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  but  it  failed  in  Palestine  in  consequence 
of  the  political  aspect  which  religious  feeling  had 
assumed  in  the  minds  of  the  population. 

The  perfect  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  doctors  of  the 
Law  under  a  system  of  local  autonomy  enabled  them 
to  turn  the  synagogues  into  schools  of  sedition.  An 
ignorant  and  fanatical  multitude  had  been  trained 
from  childhood  to  consider  that  it  was  at  variance 
with  their  religfion  to  accept  a  foreign  yoke.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  every  true  son  of  the 
Law  felt  a  burden  upon  his  conscience  till  he  was  in 
arms  against  the  power  of  Rome.  This  dangerous 
condition  of  popular  feeling  remained  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  if  symptoms  of 
disaffection  at  times  became  manifest,  they  were 
probably  treated  by  the  Roman  officials  with  a  lofty 
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disdain.  In  their  eyes  it  no  doubt  seemed  impossible 
that  a  petty  Oriental  nationality  would  ever  venture 
into  open  T:onflict  with  the  colossal  forces  at  the 
command  of  the  Caesars.  The  Romans,  accustomed 
to  regard  human  society  from  a  secular  point  of  view, 
had  no  notion  of  the  overwhelming  potency  of 
religion  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  remained  un- 
conscious of  the  deep  and  powerful  passions  which 
religious  sanctions  were  implanting  in  the  Jewish 
heart.  It  was  not  till  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed 
that  the  Romans  recognized  the  nature  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  A  state  which  could 
produce  such  men  as  the  Zealots,  who  were  just  as 
irreconcilable  after  defeat  as  they  were  before  it,  was 
seen  to  be  a  constant  source  of  menace  to  the  empire, 
and  its  continued  existence  as  an  organized  com- 
munity was  clearly  incompatible  with  imperial  order, 
stability,  and  peace.  If  the  smaller  organism  was 
not  to  cripple  or  paralyse  the  larger  one,  the  only 
course  before  Vespasian  was  to  decree  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  state.  It  was  a  harsh  measure,  but  the 
necessities  of  imperial  policy  demanded  it  Accord- 
ingly all  the  outward  symbols  of  a  separate  nation- 
ality were  as  far  as  possible  obliterated.  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple  were  purposely  left  in  ruins.  The 
High  Priesthood  and  the  Sanhedrin  were  also 
abolished,  and  no  centre  of  authority  was  permitted 
to  remain.  Even  the  Jewish  Temple,  which  had 
existed  for  some  centuries  in  Egypt,  was  now  shut 
up  ;  it  was  determined  to  prevent  this  sanctuary  from 
becoming  a  new  source  of  disturbance  and  dis- 
affection.    The  Temple  tax,  which  the  Jews  had  been 
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in  the  habit  of  sending  as  a  pious  offering  to  Jeru- 
salem, had  now  to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  transformation  of  this  ofTering  into  a  Roman 
impost  was  probably  intended  to  remind  the  Jews  of 
their  true  position  in  the  empire.  In  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  completely  severing  Palestine  from  its 
past,  a  colony  of  veterans  was  settled  near  Jerusalem, 
the  chief  cities  of  the  province  were  re-oi^anized 
upon  Western  principles,  and  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  Romanize  the  whole  land.  The  results  of 
Vespasian's  policy  were  only  partially  successful ;  a 
large  force  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  country,  and 
the  Jews,  after  all  their  disasters,  were  still  the  most 
important  element  in  the  community. 
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After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Titus  left 
Judxa,  and  one  of  his  lieutenants  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  extinguishing  the  last  embers  of  resist- 
ance. In  the  autumn  the  victorious  Roman  cele- 
brated the  birthday  of  his  brother  Domitian  and  of 
his  father  Vespasian  in  a  manner  which  rather  belies 
his  reputation  for  humanity.  At  the  festivities  which 
took  place  at  Cxsarea  and  Berytus  in  honour  of  these 
events  thousands  of  Jewish  captives  were  placed  in  the 
public  arena,  and  either  perished  at  the  gladiatorial 
shows  or  in  combats  with  wild  beasts.'  But  at 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  both  of  which  cities  he  soon 
afterwards  visited,  Titus  was  restored  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Gentile  population  when  they  asked  him 
to  deprive  the  Jews  of  their  ancient  civil  privileges. 
"  How  can  this  be  done,"  he  said  to  the  people  of 
Antioch  ;  "  their  country  is  now  destroyed,  and  no 
other  place  will  receive  them.""     At  this  time  Titus 

■  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  vii.  3,  1.  '  Ibid.,  vii.  ;.  i. 
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was  deeply  enamoured  with  a  Jewish  princess  of  the 
Herodian  family,  Berenice,  one  of  King  Agrippa's 
daughters,  and  a  woman  of  great  personal  beauty 
and  charm.  This  princess  succeeded  in  fascinating 
the  Roman  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Blast ;  she 
became  his  inseparable  companion,  and,  although  her 
character  for  virtue  was  at  a  low  ebb,  it  was  currently 
believed  that  she  would  one  day  become  his  wife.^ 
It  is  possible  that  Berenice  may  have  exerted  her 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Jews  outside  Palestine,  but, 
as  they  had  remained  passive  during  the  prog^ress  of 
the  insurrection,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  co-religionists  in 
Judaea.  The  love  of  Titus  for  Berenice  did  not  unfit 
him,  like  the  famous  amour  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
for  the  serious  business  of  life.^  A  rumour  arose  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  Titus  was  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  Vespasian,  and  this  rumour  received 
fresh  currency  when  it  became  known  that  he  had 
worn  a  diadem  during  some  religious  festival  in 
Egypt  Titus,  in  order  to  dispel  these  unjust  sus- 
picions, hurried  home  to  Rome,  and,  appearing 
unexpectedly  before  the  aged  emperor,  exclaimed, 
•*  I  am  here,  my  father,  I  am  here !  "  3 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital  Titus 
and  Vespasian  celebrated  the  triumph  which  the 
Senate  had  decreed  them  for  their  victories  in 
Palestine.  The  triumphal  pageant  was  organized 
on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  the  Roman 
populace  were  invited  to  gaze  on  representations  of 

«  Suetonius,  "Titus,"  vii.  »  Tacitus,  "Hist.,"  iL  2. 

3  Suetonius,  "  Titus,"  v. 
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the  battles  which  had  been  fought  as  well  as  on  the 
actual  trophies  captured  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. Among  these  trophies  were  the  spoils  of  the 
Temple — the  sacred  vessels,  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  rolls  of  the  Law.  Seven  hundred  of  the 
tallest  and  most  handsome  among  the  Jewish  captives 
walked  in  front  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  when  the 
great  procession  reached  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  it  stood  still  until  a  tragic  ceremony  had  been 
performed.  It  was  an  ancient  Roman  custom  that  the 
enemy's  general  should  be  put  to  death  while  the 
people  waited  at  this  sacred  spot.  On  this  occasion 
Simon  Bar  Giora,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Zealots,  was  the  hapless  victim,  and  when  the 
messenger  arrived  to  announce  that  the  Jewish  captain 
was  slain,  the  multitude  sent  up  a  shout  of  joy,  and 
prayers  and  sacrifices  were  forthwith  offered  up  ^ith 
great  solemnity  in  the  Temple.'  To  commemorate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jews  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
coins  were  also  struck.  On  some  of  these  pieces  we 
find  the  image  of  a  Jewish  warrior  with  his  hands 
bound;  Judaea  is  also  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  sitting  in  desolation  under  the  shade  of 
a  palm  tree,  while  around  is  the  sad  inscription, 
"Judaea  captive."*  The  sacred  ornaments  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  were  deposited  in  the  Roman  Temple 
of  Peace,  and  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  kept  in  the 
imperial  palace.  All  these  tokens  of  the  humiliated 
people  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  the  mag- 
nificent arch  which  was  soon  afterwards  erected  in 

'  Josephus,  **  BeU.  Jud.,"  vii.  4  ;  Suetonius,  "  Titus,"  vi. 
'  Madden,  "Jewish  Coinage,"  183. 
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Rome  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Titus  still 
bears  witness  in  all  its  shattered  grandeur  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  national  cause. 

When  Titus  returned  from  the  East  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  his  father  Vespasian  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power.  Amid  the  responsibilities  of  empire 
Titus  still  retained  his  affection  for  Berenice ;  she  was 
invited  to  visit  him  at  Rome,  and  for  some  years  lived 
in  the  imperial  palace  as  if  she  were  his  wife.'  The 
amour  had  become  so  notorious  that  the  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  in  her  honour,  bearing  the  inscrip- 


tion, "  The  great  queen  daughter  of  the  great  king, 
Julius  Agrippa."'  But  the  people  of  Rome  were  not 
so  complaisant  as  the  Greek  provincials  ;  they  had  a 
peculiar  hatred  of  Eastern  women,  and  after  a  time 
Titus,  in  deference  to  a  rising  tide  of  popular  feeling, 
was  obliged  to  break  off  his  connection  with  the 
Jewish  princess.  After  the  death  of  Vespasian  (a.D. 
79)  and  the  accession  of  Titus  Berenice  again  ap- 
peared in  Rome,  animated  with  the  hope  of  renewing 
the  old  relations  with  her  lover.  It  is  possible  that 
'  Dio  Cassius,  Iiivi.  15.       '  "  Corpus  Inscriplionum  Graxe,"  i.  361. 
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TituSy  when  they  unwillingly  separated,'  held  out  this 
prospect  before  her,  but  time  and  prudence  had  pro- 
duced an  alteration  in  his  designs,  or  perhaps  he  was 
resolved  to  show  the  Romans  that  their  emperor  had 
the  power  of  sacrificing  affairs  of  the  heart  to  the 
imperative  demands  of  state,  for  it  is  related  that 
Berenice  exercised  her  blandishments  upon  him  in 
vain.2  This  princess  was  the  last  of  the  Herodian 
family  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  before  the 
world,  and  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Agrippa, 
who  held  a  small  principality  in  the  north-east  of 
Palestine,  the  Herodians  sank  back  into  obscurity.  * 

The  reign  of  Titus  was  of  short  duration  (a.D. 
79-81),  but  in  the  brief  period  to  which  it  was  confined 
he  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  in  gaining  the  affec- 
tion of  all  classes  that  he  was  afterwards  spoken  of 
as  the  Delight  of  the  human  race.3  Feeling  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  he  opened  the  curtains  of  his 
litter  on  his  way  to  the  Cutilian  springs,  and,  looking 
wistfully  into  the  heavens,  pathetically  exclaimed  that 
he  did  not  deserve  to  die,  for,  with  one  exception, 
there  was  none  of  his  acts  that  needed  to  be  repented 
of.4  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian 
(A.D.  81-96),  a  man  whose  character  was  full  of 
contradictory  elements.  During  the  first  half  of  his 
reign  Domitian  administered  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
with  wisdom  and  firmness,  but  in  the  latter  part  the 
innate  ferocity  of  his  disposition  gained  the  mastery 
over  him,  and  led  him  at  times  to  perpetrate  the 
nK>st  wanton  and  barbarous  atrocities.     At  this  time 

'  Suetonius,  "  Titus,"  7.  »  Dio  Cassius,  Ixvi.  15-18. 

3  Suetonius,  "  Titus,"  L  *  Ibid.,  "  Titus,"  la 
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many  of  the  Jews  who  had  sought  a  refuge  in  Rome 
after  the  destruction  of  their  country  had  to  live  in 
a  condition  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  They 
inhabited  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city,  and  all  their 
earthly  possessions  consisted  in  a  basket  and  a  bed  of 
straw.  It  was  only  by  resorting  to  begging  at  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  that  these  wretched  outcasts 
were  able  to  eke  out  a  miserable  and  precarious 
existence.'  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  of  them,  in  order  to  evade  the 
small  tribute  that  Vespasian  had  imposed  upon  the 
race,  either  dissimulated  their  origin,  or  did  not  make 
the  statutory  public  declaration  of  the  fact.  The 
agents  of  Domitian,  who  were  embarrassed  for  want 
of  money  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  sometimes 
resorted  to  the  most  stringent  measures  in  order  to 
collect  the  Jewish  tax,  and  Suetonius,  the  Roman 
historian,  says  that,  when  he  was  a  youth,  he  once 
saw  an  imperial  procurator  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
crowd  compel  an  old  man  of  ninety  to  pass  through 
the  degrading  ordeal  of  proving  whether  he  was  cir- 
cumcised or  not*  The  painful  impression  which  this 
incident  produced  upon  the  historian  shows  that  such 
arbitrary  proceedings  were  not  usual  with  the  Roman 
administration,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
isolated  act  of  an  over-zealous  official,  and  not  part 
of  any  organized  system  for  extorting  the  Jewish 
tribute.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Domitian 
visited  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law  upon  certain 
Romans  who  were  charged  with  Judaism.  Accord- 
ing to  Roman  ideas  to  renounce  one's  religion  was 

»  Juvenal,  "  Satires,"  Hi.  »  Suetonius,  "  Domitian,"  xii. 
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equivalent  to  renouncing  one's  country,  and  at  a 
period  when  all  religions,  with  the  exception  of 
Christianity — the  universalistic  principles  of  which 
were  then  almost  unknown — were  national  and  a 
part  of  patriotism,  the  Roman  view  of  the  matter 
was  substantially  correct.  In  accordance  with  a 
statute,  probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
which  forbade  Judaizing,  Domitian  caused  two  Roman 
nobles,  Flavius  Clemens  and  Acilius  Glabrio,  to  be 
executed.  But  in  instituting  proceedings  against 
these  senators  it  is  very  likely  that  the  tyrant  was 
merely  actuated  by  political  motives,  for  Clemens 
was  his  relative,  and  Glabrio  was  also  accused  of 
fighting  with  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  an  accusation 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  other  charge  of  Judaism.' 
At  the  time  the  sentences  were  inflicted  Domitian  was 
aware  that  the  Romans  had  become  weary  of  his 
hateful  yoke  ;  conspiracies  and  plots  were  thickening 
around  him,  and  he  no  doubt  hoped  that  a  few  acts 
of  vigour  would  strike  terror  among  his  enemies. 
But  in  these  expectations  he  was  disappointed,  and 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Clemens,  Domitian 
perished  by  assassination  (A.D.  96). 

The  Senate  selected  one  of  its  own  members, 
Marcus  Cocceius  Nerva  (A.D.  96-98),  as  Domitian's 
successor.  The  new  emperor  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-five  when  he  was  called  to  supreme  power, 
and  although  he  had  occupied  high  positions  in  the 
State  he  was  neither  distinguished  by  great  talents 
nor  conspicuous  services.  It  is  very  probable  that 
he  was  chosen  by  the  senators  on  account  of  the  well- 

*  Duniy,  "  Histoire  des  Romains,"  iv.  235. 
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known  mildness  and  moderation  of  his  character. 
When  Nerva  assumed  the  imperial  purple  he  did  not 
belie  his  antecedents,  and  the  humane  measures  which 
characterized  his  short  reign  of  sixteen  months  were 
in  signal  contrast  to  the  harshness  and  barbarity  that 
disgraced  the  name  of  his  predecessor.  His  accession 
was  a  welcome  change  to  the  Jews,  and  although  the 
Jewish  tribute  was  not  remitted  it  was  henceforth 
levied  with  so  much  discretion  and  forbearance  that 
coins  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  fact'  During 
this  period  the  friends  of  Judaism  could  also  breathe 
more  freely,  and  it  was  no  longer  permitted,  as  in  the 
time  of  Domitian,  to  bring  accusations  against  them 
because  of  their  beliefs.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Nerva  that  his  reign  was  short ;  his  excessive 
mildness  degenerated  into  mere  weakness  and  timidity, 
and  it  was  said  by  a  competent  witness  that  the 
empire  was  falling  to  pieces  under  his  rule.*  Nerva, 
however,  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  he  needed 
the  assistance  of  a  stronger  hand  than  his  own,  and 
accordingly  adopted  Trajan,  the  most  distinguished 
general  of  his  time.^  Three  months  after  this  event 
Nerva  died,  and  Trajan  was  accepted  as  his  successor 
by  the  army  and  the  Senate  (A.D,  98). 

In  selecting  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117)  Nerva  rendered 
a  most  important  service  to  the  Roman  people  The 
new  emperor  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  and 
attractive  figures  in  the  history  of  ancient  society, 
and  his  character  is  equally  worthy  of  admiration, 
whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  soldier,  ^s  a  statesman, 

*  Dio  dssius,  Ixvii.  i  ;  Eckhel,  '*  Doctrina  Numorum,"  vi.  404. 
"  Pliny,  "  Panegyric,"  6.  3  Dio  Cassius,  Ixviil.  4. 
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or  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  man.  Brave  and  in- 
trepid in  the  field,  just,  laborious,  and  economical  as 
an  administrator,  genial,  affable,  and  modest  as  a 
companion,  Trajan,  with  his  fine  figure  and  noble 
countenance,  happily  united  in  his  own  person  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  Roman  race.  To  Trajan  has 
been  ascribed  the  lofty  sentiment  that  it  is  better  the 
guilty  should  escape  than  that  the  innocent  should 
suffer,'  and  such  was  the  veneration  in  which  his 
memory  was  held  by  later  times,  that  it  became  a 
custom  with  the  Senate  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
emperor  to  hail  him  with  the  salutation,  "  May  you 
be  more  fortunate  than  Augustus  and  better  than 
Trajan  ! "  ^ 

From  such  a  prince  the  Jews  had  nothing  to  fear 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  participated  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  distinguished  his  reign.  But  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  the  demolition  of 
the  Temple  had  awakened  feelings  of  resentment 
which  even  an  era  of  unwonted  prosperity  could  not 
mollify  or  assuage,  and  after  a  truce  of  nearly  fifty 
years  the  Jews  once  more  resolved  to  measure  them- 
selves against  the  colossal  force  of  Rome.  It  was 
whilst  Trajan  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Parthians 
that  the  Jews  broke  out  into  revolt  (a. D.  116),  and 
on  this  occasion  the  insurrectionary  movement  was 
participated  in  by  the  whole  Jewish  population  of  the 
East.  The  Parthian  war  was  not  of  Trajan's  seeking. 
For  forty  years  the  Romans  had  acquired  the  right 
of  placing  a  king  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  but  in 
the  year    114  the   Parthian   monarch  set  aside  the 

'  Digest,  xlviii.  19,  5.  '  £utiopius,  viiL  5. 
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prince  appointed  by  Trajan,  and  conferred  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  on  one  of  his  own  nominees.' 
Some  time  before  this  signal  affront  to  Roman  pride 
the  attitude  of  the  Parthians  had  frequently  been  one 
of  ill-concealed  hostility,  and  although  Trajan  was 
now  about  sixty  years  of  age  he  determined  to  take 
the  field  in  person  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  his 
enemy  and  strengthen  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
In  the  spring  of  115  the  old  emperor  having  restored 
discipline  among  the  Syrian  legions  and  reinforced 
them  with  veterans  from  Pannonia,  began  his  march 
from  Antioch  to  the  Euphrates.  After  futile  negotia- 
tions with  the  Parthians  Armenia  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  submitted 
without  a  blow.  In  the  following  year  Trajan  pur- 
sued his  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris :  Ctesiphon, 
the  Persian  capital,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  his  pro- 
gress was  only  stopped  by  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Seeing  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  India,  and 
recollecting  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  Were  I  yet  young  I  would  not  stop  till 
I,  too,  had  reached  the  limits  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest." But  these  aspirations,  if  it  is  true  that  Trajan 
ever  cherished  them,  were  soon  dissipated  by  the 
news  that  the  populations  behind  him  had  risen  in 
revolt.  Trajan  hastily  retraced  his  steps,  and  after 
much  severe  fighting  in  which  one  legion  was  cut  to 
pieces,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  mastering  the  in- 
surgents.* 

■  Mommsen,  v.  401  ;  Merivale  (**  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  vii. 
370-1)  thinks  that  fear  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  had  a  share  in 
making  Trajan  undertake  the  Parthian  war.  There  is  practically  no 
proof  of  this.  '  Mommsen,  v.  397,  sq. 
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Among  the  most  determined  of  Trajan's  opponents 
in  the  course  of  this  insurrection  were  the  Jews  of 
Mesopotamia.     Lucius  Quietus,  one  of  the  emperor's 
most  trusted  lieutenants,  operated  against  them,  and 
received  orders  from  his  chief  to  expel  the  Jewish 
population  from  the  province. ^     While  Quietus  was 
endeavouring  to  carry  these  instructions   into  effect 
news   arrived   at    the   Roman   headquarters   of   the 
alarming  revolt   that  had   taken   place  among  the 
Jewish  colonists  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (A.D.  1 1 6).     Concerning  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  widespread  outbreak  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty  ;   it  must  have  been  to  some  extent 
preconcerted,  otherwise   it  would   not  have  sprung 
into   existence  almost  simultaneously   in   so    many 
districts.   The  revolting  atrocities  which  characterized 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  tend  to  show  that  they  were 
largely  under  the  sway  of  a  wild  and  aimless  fanati- 
cism, and  if  they  had  any  settled  purpose  it  appa- 
rently  consisted   in   a  resolve   to  exterminate  their 
Gentile  fellow-citizens,  and  to  found  an  independent 
Jewish  state  amid  the  desolation  they  had  created. 
In  the  island  of  Cyprus  alone  the  Jews  put  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  of  the  native  population  to 
death,  and  in  Cyrene  on  the  African  coast  more  than 
two    hundred   thousand   Greeks  and   Romans   were 
brutally  massacred.     In  both  of  these  provinces  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jews  outnumbered  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.    After  the  revolt  was  quelled  Cyrene  had 
to  be  re-colonized.     Wherever  the  Jews  obtained  the 
mastery  they  behaved  like  hordes  of  cannibals,  eating 

'  Eusebius,  *'  Hist.  Eccles./*  iv.  2. 
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the  flesh  of  their  victims  and  smearing  themselves 
with  their  blood.' 

The  moment  for  revolt  was  well  chosen,  and  the 
temporary  success  which  attended  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Parthian 
war  had  almost  depleted  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
Roman  troops.  When  the  insurrection  extended  to 
Egypt  the  Prefect  Lupus  was  unable  to  hold  the  field, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  among  the  fortifications  of 
Alexandria.  Here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Martius 
Turbo,  who  was  despatched  by  Trajan  with  powerful 
reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Turbo  was 
an  able  officer,  and  once  more  taught  the  Jews  that 
the  frantic  onset  of  Oriental  fanaticism  was  unavailing 
against  the  cool  bravery  of  the  West  After  a  bitter 
and  somewhat  prolonged  struggle  the  Roman  com- 
mander succeeded  in  rescuing  the  oppressed  popula- 
tions of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus ;  everywhere  he 
cut  down  the  insurgents  without  mercy,  and  at 
Alexandria  the  rebel  population  was  almost  anni- 
hilated. As  a  result  of  their  atrocities,  the  Jews  were 
henceforth  forbidden  to  set  foot  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  feeling  of  resentment  against  them 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  among  the  inhabitants  that 
even  shipwrecked  Jews  were  threatened  with  death.^ 

The  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Jews  had  seriously 
interfered  with  the  success  of  Trajan's  policy  in  the 
East.  From  a  military  point  of  view  the  Euphrates 
was  not  a  satisfactory  frontier,  and  Trajan  considered 
that  the  empire  would  enjoy  greater  security  if  its 

»  Dio  Cassius,  Ixviii.  32  ;  Eusebius,  **  Hist.  Eccles.,"  iv.  2. 
^  Dio  Cassius,  Ixviii.  32. 
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boundaries  were  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
The  line  of  the  Tigris  was  much  more  easy  to  defend 
against  incursions  from  the  East,  and  it  was  not  so 
much  lust  of  conquest  as  the  exposed  position  of  the 
Romans  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  which  led  the 
emperor  to  involve  himself  in  a  Parthian  war.  But 
the  formidable  outbreak  of  the  Jews  in  Mesopotamia 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  contributed  not  a  little  to 
throw  the  emperor's  great  designs  into  confusion, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  (a.d.  117)  with  his 
legions  shattered  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry 
the  desert  fortress  of  Hatra,  the  Romans  retained  but 
a  shadowy  authority  over  the  vast  regions  which  had 
been  lying  at  their  feet  the  year  before.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  not  to  be  baffled  in  his  purpose 
by  these  unforeseen  strokes  of  adversity,  and  had 
determined  to  renew  the  campaign  in  the  following 
spring.  But  while  meditating  on  these  warlike 
schemes  for  the  future  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him ;  on  the  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  where 
a  triumph  awaited  him,  his  martial  spirit  passed 
away  I  (Aug.  8,  117). 

Before  setting  out  for  the  capital  Trajan  left  his 
relative  Hadrian  in  command  of  the  legions  at 
Antioch.  Whether  Trajan  in  the  closing  moments 
of  his  life  adopted  Hadrian  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
some  uncertainty.  The  distinctions  which  were  con- 
ferred one  after  another  upon  Hadrian  from  the  time 
of  his  entry  into  public  life,  culminating  in  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  most  important  military  position 
in  the  empire,  point  almost  conclusively  to  the  sup- 

'  Mommsen,  v.  401. 
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position  that  the  aged  emperor  intended  Hadrian  to 
succeed  him.'  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances which  elevated  Hadrian  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  his  accession  (A.D.  1 17-138)  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  the  commonwealth.  He  was  in  every  way 
capable  of  being  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  the 
vast  and  intricate  oi^anization  of  which  he  had 
become  the  chief  Hadrian  was  a  man  of  great  ver- 
satility and  breadth  of  view.  He  had  an  insatiable 
desire  for  light  on  all  conceivable  subjects,  and  de- 
lighted to  range  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge, 
speculation,  and  superstition.  With  the  reputation 
of  being  the  very  reverse  of  austere. in  his  private  life, 
he  still  appreciated  the  severe  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  and  was  at  the  same  time  at  home  among  the 
soothsayers  and  magic  men  who  crowded  around  him 
in  the  East  Hadrian  took  a  keen,  and  yet  amused, 
interest  in  the  multitude  of  faiths  which  in  his  day 
were  contending  with  one  another  for  supremacy,  but 
he  gave  a  complete  adhesion  to  none  of  them,  and 
was  always  more  anxious  to  understand  than  to 
believe  their  doctrines.  In  public  life  Hadrian  dis- 
played many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  ruler.  He 
did  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  organize 
the  imperial  system,  and  tempered  its  inherent  ab- 
solutism by  surrounding  the  head  of  the  executive 
with  a  trained  body  of  competent  officials  for  the 
different  departments  of  public  business.  Hadrian 
lived  very  little  in  Rome;  most  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
in  making  himself  accurately  acquainted  with   the 

*  Duniy,  iv.  307,  sg. 
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real  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  happiness 
of  the  people  was  the  supreme  object  of  Hadrian  s 
policy;  justice  and  moderation  was  the  spirit  in 
which  that  object  was  pursued.^ 

In  the  East  the  new  emperor  reverted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Augustus.  He  abandoned  Trajan's  schemes 
of  aggrandisement,  concluded  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  continued  to  be 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  empire.  Although  Hadrian 
was  a  good  soldier  he  had  no  desire  to  play  the  part 
of  a  conqueror,  and  his  inexhaustible  activity  was 
devoted  to  works  of  reform  and  peace.  The  pacific 
temper  of  Hadrian's  administration  produced  a 
favourable  impression  upon  many  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  putting  of  Lucius  Quietus  to  death  soon  after  his 
accession  was  looked  upon  by  some  of  them  as  a 
punishment  for  the  harsh  manner  in  which  this  com- 
mander had  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia.^  Hadrian  is  the  only  emperor  who  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles  of  this  period  in 
a  sincere  tone  of  admiration.  Great  hopes  are  built 
upon  him  by  the  pious  Jew  of  Alexandria  who  gives 
utterance  to  his  expectations  through  the  medium  of 
the  Sibyl.  Hadrian  is  described  by  this  writer  in  an 
oracular  manner  as  the  man  with  a  silver  helmet  who 
bears  the  name  of  a  sea.  He  is  apostrophized  in 
lofty  terms  as  an  eminent,  an  excellent,  a  brilliant 
sovereign  who  knows  all  things.  He  is  a  second 
C}atis,  and  the  priests  are  exhorted  to  appear  before 

'  €/.  Gibbon,  chap.  iii.  ;  Renan  {**  L'Eglise  chr^tienne,'*  1879,  P*  2, 
s^. )  gives  an  admirable  account  of  Hadrian's  character. 
'  Hamburger,  ii.  326. 
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him  in  their  white  linen  garments  in  order  that  the 
Temple  of  God  may  be  restored,' 

The  hopes  of  the  Sibyl  were  probably  based  upon 
Hadrian's  well-known  love  for  restoring  the  decayed 
magnificence  of  the  past  Whenever  the  emperor  in 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  came  upon  the  desolate 
remains  of  former  greatness  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  restore  them.  His  immense 
constructions  were  to  be  seen  in  every  province  of  the 
empire,  and  many  of  the  dilapidated  towns  of  Syria 
were  for  a  time  called  back  to  life  through  his  in- 
strumentality. On  Roman  coins  of  this  period 
Hadrian  is  represented  as  raising  Judxa  and  her 
children  from  the  dust,^  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
coins  were  intended  to  commemorate  some  decree 
of  his  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  Since  its 
destruction  by  Titus  the  Holy  City  had  remained  in 
ruins  and  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  had  become  a  haunt 
for  beasts  of  prey.  Hadrian  had  seen  the  desolation 
created  by  his  predecessor,  and  was  induced  by  a 
variety  of  reasons  to  rebuild  the  ill-fated  town  (circa 
130).  In  addition  to  gratifying  his  antiquarian  tastes 
and  reviving  an  ancient  seat  of  civilization,  Hadrian, 
who  never  liked  his  soldiers  to  be  idle,  found  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem  an  excellent  means  of 
occupying  the  legion  which  had  been  stationed  there 
since  the  time  of  Vespasian.  But  the  new  city  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  future  centre  of  Judaism.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  Roman  town,  and  to 
offer  a  home  for  the  veterans  of  the  neighbouring 
camp  after  their  period  of  service  had  expired.     So 

'  "  Orac.  Sibyllina,"  v.  46,  v.  492,  s^.  »  Madden,  212. 
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distinct^  was  this  the  case  that  the  hallowed  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  discarded  for  the  new  constructions 
which /were  to  spring  up  on  the  hills  of  Zion:  the 
sacre^  spot  was  to  have  all  traces  of  its  past  oblite- 
ratQ<j( ;  it  was  henceforth  to  be  spoken  of  as  i£lia 
Q'apitolina,  a  name  given  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
and  the  supreme  divinity  of  Rome.  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  a  heathen  city  ;  within  its  walls  Venus  was  to 
have  her  shrine,  and  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  to  stand 
on  the  ruins  that  had  been  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Israel's  God.' 

At  the  time  the  emperor  was  planning  the  trans- 
formation of  Jerusalem  into  a  heathen  city,  the  jurists 
of  Rome  advised  him  to  forbid  the  practice  of 
circumcision.  This  prohibition,  like  the  edict  against 
mutilation,  was  unquestionably  issued  in  the  interest 
of  morals  and  had  no  ulterior  purpose,  but  the  Jews 
not  unnaturally  regarded  it  as  an  attack  upon  their 
faith.  The  impracticability  of  enforcing  this  edict 
would  have  made  it  endurable,  and  the  issuing  of  it 
might  not  have  led  to  serious  results.*  But  the 
desecration  of  the  Holy  City  was  more  than  the  Jews 
could  bear,  and  the  outcome  of  this  portion  of 
Hadrian's  policy  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and 
protracted  revolts  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Judaea  was  the  centre  of  hostilities,  but  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  was  supported  by  the  Jewish  race 
throughout  the  world. 

A  mysterious  personage  named  Bar-Kokheba  or 
Ben-Kosiba,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  instir- 

*  Dio  Cassius,  Ixix.  12,  s^, ;  Eusebius,  "  Hist.  Ecdes.,"  iv.  6 
"  Spaitian  Hadrian,  xiv. 
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gents  (a.D.  132-5).*  It  is  certain  that  Bar-Kokheba 
was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  military  ability,  but 
the  information  which  has  come  down  to  us  concerning 
him  makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  he  was  a 
fanatic  or  an  imposter.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Bar-Kokheba  led  the  Jewish  host,  Rabbi  Akiba« 
was  the  soul  of  the  revolt.  At  this  period  Akiba  was 
holding  a  pre-eminent  position  as  a  doctor  of  the  Law. 
Among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  among  their 
co-religionists  abroad,  his  name  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration.  He  was  the  originator  of  new 
methods  of  interpretation ;  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  second  Ezra,  and  it  became  a  saying  among 
the  doctors  that  the  power  of  Moses  was  weak  till  he 
was  interpreted  by  Rabbi  Akiba.  Akiba  was  a  man 
of  the  people  as  well  as  a  scribe ;  his  heart  was  full 
of  charity  and  affection  for  the  multitude  ;  his  interest 
in  their  welfare  was  so  deep  and  genuine  that  he 
ultimately  came  to  be  called  "  the  Hand  of  the  Poor." 
A  portion  of  Akiba's  life  had  been  spent  in  visiting 
the  Jewish  communities  in  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
Empires,  and  in  his  contact  with  the  heathen  he  had 
learnt  that  some  of  their  customs  were  worthy  of 
respect  Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and 
the  almost  universal  belief  in  such  arts  as  magic  and 
astrology,  Akiba's  mind  was  singularly  free  from 
vulgar  superstitions,  and  it  was  a  saying  of  his  that 
Israel  stood  under  no  planet.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  this  eminent 
rabbi's  belief  in  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Messiah 

'  Marquardt,  i.  412 ;  cf,  Moininsen,  v.  546,  note  I. 
*  Hamburger,  ii.  32. 
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made  him  one  of  the  most  disastrous  teachers  the 
Jews  had  ever  seen.  These  Messianic  ideas  created 
an  alarming  ferment  among  the  credulous  population. 
One  of  the  wiser  doctors  of  the  time,  apprehending 
their  dire  results,  tried  to  cast  ridicule  upon  them  by 
saying,  "  Grass  shall  grow  from  thy  jaws,  O  Akiba, 
before  the  Messiah  appears."  But  the  hopes  of  the 
infatuated  rabbi  were  of  a  nature  which  neither  reason 
nor  mockery  could  affect,  and  when  Bar-Kokheba 
appeared  upon  the  scene  Akiba  immediately  pointed 
him  out  as  the  long-predicted  Messianic  king.  The 
rebel  chief  was  the  star  (kokab)  that  should  come 
forth  out  of  Jacob ;  hence  his  name  Bar-Kokheba, 
**  the  Son  of  the  Star."  Akiba's  devotion  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  he  abandoned  his  life-long  meditation  on 
the  Law  and  accepted  the  humble  position  of  Bar« 
Kokheba's  armour-bearer. 

The  recognition  of  Bar-Kokheba »  as  the  Messiah 
by  so  distinguished  and  revered  a  rabbi  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  consecration.  It  surrounded  him  with  a 
halo  of  sanctity,  and  he  was  looked  upon  by  multi- 
tudes with  passionate  enthusiasm  as  the  long-expected 
deliverer  of  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Before 
the  Romans  were  roused  to  the  serious  character  of 
Bar-Kokheba*s  rebellion  it  had  assumed  very  formid- 

m 

able  proportions.  All  the  towns  in  Judaea  which  had 
no  Roman  garrison  declared  for  the  insurgent  chief, 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place  called  Bethar,  some 
distance  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jews.     In  the  closing  years  of  their 

«  Cf.  Ewald,  "  Hist,  of  Israel "  (Eng.  trans.),  viii.  276  ;  Hambur 
ger,  ii.  85. 
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national  life  the  use  of  Roman   money  had  sorely 
perplexed  the  conscience  of  the  Jews,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Bar-Kokheba  was  to  re-stamp  the 
imperial  coinage.     Some  of  his  coins  are  intended  to 
commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  on  this 
money  of  the  revolt,  as  it  was  called,  may  still  be 
seen  the  impression  of  two  trumpets  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  symbolical  expression  to  the  fact  that  Israel 
was   being    summoned    together    for    a    holy  war.* 
Success  at  first  crowned  the  Jewish  cause ;  the  Roman 
forces  in  Palestine  were  too  small  to  hold  the  field ; 
even  Publicius  Marcellus,  at  that  time  legate  of  Syria, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  insurrection. 
When  Hadrian  became  aware  of  the  alarming  con- 
dition of  affairs  in   Judsea  reinforcements  were  sent 
to   the   scene  of  hostilities  under  the  command  of 
Sextus  Julius  Severus,  the  most  distinguished  soldier 
of  his  age.      Severus  was  recalled  from   Britain   to 
conduct  the  campaign.     Adopting  the  tactics  of  his 
predecessor  Vespasian,  he  declined  a  general  engj^e- 
ment  with  the   infuriated   masses   opposed   to  him. 
Severus,   who   was  ably  seconded    by    experienced 
lieutenants,  divided    his    army    into    a    number  of 
separate  corps  and  attacked  the  Jews  in  detail.     One 
after  another  of  the  Jewish  strongholds  was  captured  , 
the  defenders  were  decimated  and  the  country  laid  in 
ruins.      The   fortress  of  Bethar  with   its   wonderful 
subterranean  passages  was  held  by  Bar-Kokheba  with 
the  tenacity  of  despair.     But  the  Romans,  aided  by 
the  horrors  of  thirst  and  famine,  eventually  obtained 

•  Madden,  "Jewish  Coinage,''  203^;  Renan,  "  L'Eglise  chr^tienne," 
»3-4- 
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the  mastery,  and  the  rebel  leader  perished  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  cause.' 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  we  possess  so  few  details 
respecting  the  course  of  this  revolt  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  suppressed.  According  •  to  the 
scattered  intimations  of  ancient  writers  it  was  a  war 
of  extermination.  The  devastation  and  massacre 
which  marked  its  progress  and  crowned  its  close  were 
of  much  greater  magnitude  than  the  terrible  scenes 
enacted  in  the  days  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Without 
taking  account  of  the  vast  numbers  that  perished  by 
famine  and  disease,  it  is  credibly  reported  that  over 
half  a  million  men  fell  fighting  in  the  field.  The 
miserable  survivors  whose  lives  were  spared  glutted 
the  slave  markets  of  the  East  Some  of  the  fugitives 
from  Roman  vengeance  concealed  themselves  in  caves 
and  subterranean  passages ;  many  of  them  were 
impelled  by  hunger  to  devour  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  those  were  considered  fortunate  who  escaped  into 
the  wilderness.3  It  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  Roman  administration  to  make 
Palestine  intolerable  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  and 
the  desolate  aspect  of  Judaea  at  the  present  day  is  a 
silent  witness  of  the  awful  severity  with  which  this 
final  rising  was  suppressed.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
insurreq^tion  the  name  of  Judaea  became  so  hateful  to 
the  Roman  authorities  that  it  was  generally  discarded, 
and  the  province  was  henceforth  known  as  Syria 
Palsstina.3     The  Jews  were  forbidden   on  pain  of 

'  Dio  Cassius,  Ixix.  13. 

"  Dio  Cassius  ;  </.  Hamburger,  Art.  **  Hadrian.*' 

3  Marquardt,  L  421,  note  2. 
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death  to  set  foot  in  Jerusalem  ;  they  were  even  denied 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  gazing  afar  off  upon 
its  ruins.i  In  the  third  century  this  edict  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  not  again  put  in  operation  till  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  But  this  general 
prohibition  did  not  apply  to  one  day  in  the  year — the 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
On  that  day  of  bitter  memory  the  Jews  could  obtain 
permission  to  weep  over  the  site  of  the  Temple  and  to 
anoint  the  stone  where  it  was  believed  the  Holy  of 
Holies  had  stood.* 

The  revolt  under  Hadrian  was  the  last  supreme 
effort  of  the  Jews  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
confederation  of  nations  held  together  by  Roman 
arms.  Under  succeeding  emperors  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  caves  of  Palestine  for  leading  a  law- 
less life  sometimes  produced  temporary  disturbances, 
but  these  movements,  although  professedly  patriotic, 
were  often  mere  outbreaks  of  brigandage,  and  never 
assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  military  power  of  the 
people  had  been  completely  destroyed.  But  if  their 
power  had  perished  their  animosity  became,  if  possible, 
more  bitter  and  profound.  So  long,  however,  as 
peace  was  not  broken  the  Romans  paid  comparatively 
little  heed  to  Jewish  rancour,  and  on  the  whole  con- 
tinued to  allow  the  race  a  considerable  measure  of 
religious  and  political  toleration.  Hadrian's  mistaken 
edict  forbidding  circumcision  was  abrogated  by  his 
successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  Jews  had  hence- 
forth perfect  liberty  to  perform  this  rite  upon  their 

*  Euscbius,  "  Hist.  Eccles.,"  iv.  6. 
»  Renan,  "  L*EgHse  chretienne,"  221. 
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own  children.'  As  before  the  war,  they  were  free 
from  service  in  the  legions,  and  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Severus,  they  were  excused  the  performance  of 
such  municipal  duties  as  ran  counter  to  their  religious 
prejudices."  In  fact,  it  had  never  been  a  part  of 
Roman  policy  to  treat  the  Jews  with  greater  harshness 
than  the  rest  of  the  provincials  ;  their  position  in  this 
respect  was  even  a  favoured  one,  and  the  calamities 
which  fell  upon  them  under  Roman  domination  were 
almost  entirely  of  their  own  choosing.  However 
much  we  may  honour  the  motives  and  heroism  of  a 
Bar-Kokheba  or  a  Simon  Bar-Giora,  it  was  neither 
in  the  interests  of  Jewish  liberty  nor  for  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind  that  such  leaders  should  prevail. 
Their  success  would  have  immediately  involved  the 
Jews  in  anarchy,  and  the  era  of  religious  persecution 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  inaugurated  against  the 
non-Jewish  population  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
compelled  the  nations  to  do  the  repressive  work  which 
was  unwillingly  undertaken  by  the  emperors  Ves- 
pasian, Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

'  Digest,  xlviii.  &  li.  '  Mommsen,  v.  54S. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  JEWISH  SOCIETY  UNDER 

ROMAN  RULE. 


THE  SANHEDRIN,  OR  SUPREME  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

It  was  one  of  the  fixed  principles  of  Roman  policy 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  internal 
oi^anization  of  the  various  peoples  who  fell  under  the 
sway  of  Rome,  and  when  Judxa,  after  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  (a,d.  6),  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  pro- 
curator, the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  acquired  a  wider 
range  of  authority  within  the  new  province  than  it 
had  possessed  since  the  Maccabees  assumed  the  title 
of  king.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty  when 
this  supreme  council  first  came  into  existence  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  its  origin  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Moses,'  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Moses  organized  a  permanent  assembly 
with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Nor  is  this  institution  to  be  confounded  with  the 
elders    of   the   people    or  the    court  of  justice  at 

'  Tractate  Sanhedrin,  i.  6;  cf.  Numb.  li.  i6.  "  En  lout  tas.  il  ne 
s'aglit  pas  ici  d'une  instilulion  pennanenie  ;  car  il  n'est  plus  fait  mention 
de  ces  srnxante-dix  homines  dans  la  suite  du  tidt  mosaique,  ni  surtoul 
dans  le  temps  hbtoriques  aprfe  la  conquele"  (Reuss,  "  L'Hisloire 
Sainie,"  ii,  208). 
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Jerusalem '  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  first  distinct  mention  of  it  in  Jewish  literature 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (B.C- 
223-1 87),^  and  the  first  faint  traces  of  its  exis- 
tence do  not  go  further  back  than  the  Persian  period. 
In  the  time  of  Antiochus  it  is  not  called  a  Sanhe- 
drin,  but  a  Senate  (Gerousia)  ;  it  is  an  aristocratic 
body,3  the  High  Priest  as  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  community  is  at  its  head  ;  and  as  the  Greek 
kings  who  succeeded  Alexander  the  Great  generally 
left  local  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  vassal  states,  the 
Jewish  Senate  would  be  in  possession  of  very  exten- 
sive powers.  Under  the  Maccabees  the  Senate  still 
continued  to  hold  a  place  in  Jewish  life,  but  the  auto- 
cratic tendencies  developed  by  some  of  these  princes 
must  have  led  to  a  curtailment  of  its  authority.* 
Pompey  did  not  interfere  with  the  Sanhedrin  when 
he  abolished  the  Maccabaean  monarchy  (b.c  63),  but 
his  successor  Gabinius  (B.C.  57-55)  deemed  it  prudent 
to  divide  its  authority  with  two  other  local  bodies 
which  he  established  in  Judaea.  The  arrangements  of 
Gabinius  were  soon  afterwards  annulled  by  Julius 
Caesar  when   he   effected   a   settlement  of   Eastern 

'  I  Kings  viii.  I,  &c  ;  Deut.  xvii.  8,  &c.  The  elders  were  not  an 
organized  body  like  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  courts  of  justice  did  not,  like 
the  Sanhedrin,  possess  legislative  or  administrative  powers. 

"  Josephus,  **Ant.,"  xii.  3.  3. 

3  C/.  Schuerer,  "  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu 
Christi,"  ii.  145. 

*  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27 ;  I  Mace  xii.  6,  zi.  23,  xii.  35, 
xiii.  36 ;  Judith  iv.  8,  &c.  E.  Stapfer  {'*  Lbl  Palestine  au  temps  de 
J^us-Christ,"  p.  93)  thinks  the  Sanhedrin  gained  power  under  the 
Hasmonoeans,  and  had  little  under  the  Greeks.  This  view  is  opposed  to 
all  our  exp>erience  of  the  action  of  great  monarchies  and  petty  states. 
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affairs  after  the  fall  of  Pompey  (B.C.  47) ;  the 
Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  again  received  its  ancient 
powers  and  its  jurisdiction  once  more  extended  over 
the  whole  Jewish  portion  of  Palestine.  Although 
Herod  the  Great,  at  the  commencement  of  whose 
career  the  High  Council  is  first  expressly  called  a 
Sanhedrin,  mercilessly  decimated  its  members  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
altogether  terminated  its  existence."  It  seems  more 
probable  that  he  purged  this  institution  of  all  elements 
which  were  openly  hostile  to  himself,  and  filled  up 
the  vacancies  thus  created  with  representatives  of  that 
section  of  the  Pharisees  who  acquiesced  in  his  rule. 
The  division  of  Herod's  kingdom  into  three  parts 
(B.C.  4)  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  province  of  Judaea  ;  no  altera* 
tion  in  this  respect  took  place  on  the  advent  of  the 
procurators  ;  the  scope  of  its  authority  continued  to 
remain  unchanged  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war 
(A.D.  66),  at  the  end  of  which  the  Sanhedrin  finally 
disappeared. 

According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  of  comparatively 
late  origin,  the  Sanhedrin  was  merely  a  college  of 
scribes,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  a  Nasi,  or  presi- 
dent, and  an  Ab-beth-din,  or  vice-president.  An 
assembly    of  this  description   no  doubt  came  into 

'  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiv.  9.  4,  says  that  Herod  slew  all  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  except  one.  *0  ydp  *Hpi^ffc,  rrfv  patnXtuxp 
TapaXaff^v,  travrnc  <iiratr«ve  rove  ^^  ^  wvthpi^  cat  *Xfncavhv  avrov, 
Xwpfc  rop  ^Sofiiov.  If  the  word  "  all "  {wdyrac)  is  to  be  taken  literally 
in  this  passage,  Herod  must  have  created  an  entirely  new  Sanhedrin,  for 
this  body  is  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Hyrcanus 
("Ant"  XV.  2). 
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existence  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,^ 
but  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Sanhedrin 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  the  New 
Testament  In  these  authorities  the  Sanhedrin,  besides 
being  an  ecclesiastical  court,  possesses  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  powers  as  well,^  and  it  is 
the  High  Priest,  the  representative  of  the  nation  both 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  who  is  its  president. 
When  Jesus  is  brought  to  trial  at  Jerusalem  it  is  the 
High  Priest  Caiaphas  who  is  head  of  the  Sanhedrin 
which  condemns  Him ;  and  when  St.  Paul  is  after- 
wards charged  before  the  same  council,  it  is  the  High 
Priest  Ananias  who  performs  the  functions  of  presiding 
judge.3  In  the  few  places  where  Josephus  mentions  a 
sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin  4  he  is  entirely  in  agreement 
with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  these 
contemporary  witnesses  are  surely  to  be  preferred  to 
the  dubious  traditions  of  the  Mischnas  At  the  head 
then  was  the  high  priest ;  the  other  members  belonged 
to  the  priestly  aristocracy,  and  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  scribes,  together  with  the 
elders,  the  men  of  years  and  experience  who  always 
filled  a  prominent  place  in  Jewish  affairs.^    It  is  not 

^C/,  Chagiga,  ii.  2.  Wellhausen,  **  Pharisiler  und  SadducSer,**  pp. 
29-43.     Schuerer,  "Gcschichte,"  150,  s^, 

'  Josephus,  *<  Ant.,"  xx.  10.  At  the  close  of  this  passage  Josephus 
regards  the  Sanhedrin  as  an  aristocratic  body,  which  has  assumed  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Herods. 

3  Matt.  xx.  I,  57 ;  Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  i. 

<  "Ant.,"  xiv.  9.  3-5,  xx.  91. 

s  Strack  (Herzog,  xv.  103)  still  seems  to  think  that  there  may  be 
something  in  the  Jewish  traditional  view. 

^  Mark  xiv.  43.  In  this  passage  as  in  most  others  the  high  priests 
are  mentioned  first. 
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possible  to  say  with  certainty  of  how  many  members 
the  Sanhedrin  was  composed,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Jewish  tradition  is  correct  when  it  assigns  the 
number  as  amounting  to  seventy-one.'  It  appears 
that  new  members  were  admitted  by  the  laying-on  of 
hands,  but  no  record  remains  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  high  council  of  the 
nation.  Although  the  priestly  aristocracy  were  the 
official  element  in  the  Sanhedrin  and  transacted  its 
business  and  played  the  leading  part  before  the  public, 
the  real  masters  of  the  situation  were  the  scribes,  and 
they  unquestionably  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
within  the  council  itself.  The  secret  of  this  influence 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  scribes  almost  entirely 
belonged  to  the  popular  party,  and  the  priests,  who 
were  mostly  Sadducees,  were  obliged  to  shape  the 
policy  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  those  among  its  members  who  possessed  the  ear  of 
the  multitude.* 

So  few  historic  traces  3  are  left  which  bear  on  the 
activity  of  the  Sanhedrin,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define 
with  accuracy  the  exact  scope  of  its  authority.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  its  action  was  limited,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  large  powers  entrusted  to  the  procurator, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  which  lay 
within  the  competence  of  the  eleven  local  councils 
which  existed  in  the  province  of  Judaea  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.     Its  direct  authority 

'  Sanhedrin,  L  6;  cf.  Numb.  xL  16  ;  Josephus,  **Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  25. 

■IWd.,  "Ant,"xviii.  1.4. 

3  The  Tractate  Sanhedrin  is  the  oldest  document  after  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Josephns,  and  although  it  possesses  some  historic  value,  its 
picture  of  the  Sanhedrin  is  mainly  idead,  and  cannot  be  relied  on. 
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did  not  extend  beyond  Judxa  itself,^  but  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  province,  in  all  likelihood  it  pos- 
sessed very  much  the  same  judicial  and  administrative 
power  as  was  confided  to  the  provincial  councils  of  the 
neighbouring  Greek  provinces.'    The  Sanhedrin  had 
practically  no  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Roman  citizens  who  had  settled  temporarily  or  per- 
manently in  Judxa  They  were  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  procurator  alone,  and  had  the  privii^e  of 
appealing  from  him  to  the  emperor.^  If,  however,  a 
Roman  profaned  the  Temple  he  immediately  came 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Jewish  law,  and  the  Sanhedrin 
had  a  right  to  summon  him  to  appear  before  its 
tribunal.^    To  be  permitted  to  judge  a  Roman  at  all 
was  an  immense  concession  to  Jewish  religious  feeling, 
but  the  Caesars  appear  to  have  made  another  almost 
equally  great  when  they  permitted  Jews  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  empire  to  be  handed  over  for  trial  to  the 
Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  even  if  the  offence  had  not 
been  committed  in  Judaea,  and  was  purely  a  question 
of  religious  belief.     That  this  was  the  case  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  nature  of  the  commission  which  St 
Paul    received  from  the  high  priests  when  he  went 
from    Jerusalem   to   take    proceedings    against    the 
Christians  who  lived  in  Damascus.^  Even  cases  which 
the  Sanhedrin  was  not  competent  to  decide,  and  which 
had  to  be  referred  to  the  procurator,  were,  as  a  rule, 
decided  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of 

*  Schuerer,  "  Geschichte,"  ii.  142. 

*  **Ant.,"  XX.  I.  2  ;  cf,  E.  Kuhn,  ''Die  stadtische  und  biirgerliche 
Verfassung  des  Romischen  Reichs,"  iL  342,  sq. 

3  Acts  xxiii.  24  ;  xxv.  10.  *  "Bell.  Jud.,"  ▼!.  2. 

s  Cf.  Acts  ix.  2  ;  xxii.  5 ;  xxvL  12. 
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Jewish  IsiVi.  He,  as  well  as  the  tribune  of  the  troops 
in  Jerusalem,  had  the  power  of  calling  the  Sanhedrin 
together.'  But  the  procurator's  sanction  was  not 
requisite  to  legalize  a  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin,^  or  to 
give  validity  to  its  sentences,  except  when  they  were 
of  a  capital  nature.3  It  is  chiefly  in  its  capacity  as  a 
court  of  justice  that  the  Sanhedrin  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  Jesus  and  Stephen  were  both  con- 
demned by  it  as  guilty  of  blasphemy  ;  Paul  was 
charged  before  it  as  a  transgressor  of  the  Law ;  Peter 
and  John  as  false  prophets  and  fomenters  of  sedition. 
It  w^as  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jewish  people,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  code 
of  regulations  which  embraced  the  entire  civil  and 
religious  life  of  Judaism,  and  its  decisions  were 
regarded  as  obligatory  on  every  member  of  the  Jewish 
race  throughout  the  world. 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  there  also 
existed  in  those  parts  of  Palestine  where  the  Jews 
preponderated — in  Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Peraea — a 
number  of  local  councils  which  possessed  criminal 
and  legislative  jurisdiction  within  their  respective 
districts.4  Most  towns  and  villages  had  one  of  these 
local  councils  in  their  midst.  The  smallest  of  them 
consisted  of  seven  members,5  and  in  larger  towns  the 

'  Acts  xxii.  30. 

*  According  to  Schuerer  the  words  of  Josephus  ("Ant.,"  xx.  9.  i) 
only  mean  '*  dass  der  Hohepriester  nicht  das  Recht  hatte,  ein  souveran 
verfahrendes  Gericht  abzuhalten  in  Abwesenheit  und  ohne  Geneh 
migung  des  Procurators  "  (Schuerer,  "  Geschichte,"  ii.  162). 

3  John  xviii.  31.  In  the  stoning  of  Stephen  the  populace  appear  to 
have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  (Acts  vii.  57). 

*  "  BeU.  Jud.,"  ii.  14.  I  ;  Matt.  v.  22,  x.  17 ;  Luke  vii.  3. 
5  Josephus,  *'  Ant.,"  iv.  8.  14. 
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number  of  members  amounted  to  twenty-three.'  It 
was  only  in  those  cases  where  the  local  Sanhedrin 
could  not  arrive  at  a  decision,  or  was  doubtful  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Law,  that  the  issue  had  to 
be  decided  by  the  High  Council  of  Jerusalem.^  In 
all  other  respects  the  local  Sanhedrin  appears  to  have 
possessed  very  much  the  same  powers  as  the  one  in 
the  Holy  City,  and  to  have  pronounced  sentences 
involving  finesj  imprisonment,  and  death.  The 
sittings  of  these  local  bodies  usually  took  place  in 
the  synagogue,  which  was  transformed  for  the  time 
being  into  a  court  of  justice,3  and  in  order  to  constitute 
a  legal  sitting  it  was  necessary  for  at  least  three 
members  to  be  present.4  The  hearing  of  causes  took 
place  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  two  witnesses 
were  required  to  procure  a  conviction,  and  sentences 
of  corporal  punishment  were  inflicted  on  the  spot.^ 
It  is  these  local  councils  which  Jesus  has  in  His  mind 
when  He  says, "  Beware  of  men  ;  for  they  will  deliver 
you  to  the  councils,  and  scourge  you  in  their  syna- 
gogues ; "  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  power  the 
local  council  has  of  sending  men  to  prison  that  He 
says,  "Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  ;  lest  at  any  time  the 
adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into 
prison.     Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no 


*  Sanhedzin,  i.  6.  •  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  iv.  8.  14. 

3  Mark  xiii.  9;  Luke  xiL  11,  xxi.  12 ;  Acts  xxvL  11 ;  Josephus, 
"Vita,"  52. 

♦  Cf.  Schuerer,  ii.  133. 

'  Josephus,  "  Vita,"  49 ;  Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34  ;  Acts  xxii.  19. 
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means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  utter- 
most rarthing." ' 

'  Matl.  I.  171  V.  35.  For  further  details  as  to  Jewish  tnodes  of 
punishment  ef.  Arl.  "  Sliafen,"  by  RoskolT  in  Schenkel's  "  Bihel- 
Lexikon;"  Kabbinowici,  "De  li:  legislation  criminelle  du  Talmud," 
Paris,  187& 
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THE  TEMPLE. 

The  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  with  its  imposing  ordi- 
nances of  worship  and  its  array  of  hereditary  priests, 
was  an  institution  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  was  regarded  in  Roman  times  by 
every  faithful  Jew  as  the  only  sanctuary  where  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  could  be  offered  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers,!  It  had  its  origin  at  a  period  when  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  which  had  settled  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  surround- 
ing peoples  to  adopt  a  more  centralized  form  of  rule, 
and  to  subject  themselves  to  a  single  head.  The 
creation  of  a  monarchy  In  the  days  of  Saul  and 
Oavid  was  intended  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  national 
unity  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  weak. 
In  the  early  career  of  humanity  unity  in  religion  was 
the  basis  of  effective  national  unity,  and  the  erection 

'  Both  the  Temple  on  Monnt  Gerizim  ind  the  Temple  of  Oniaa  In 
^yptwere  reg«rded  as  heretical  by  orthodox  Jews,  For  the  Temple 
of  Ooias, f/.  Josephns,  "BelL  Jod,," vii.  lO.  a-3;  "Anl.,"xiii,  3.  i; 
Ewald,  "  Geschicbte,"  iv.  462  ;  Giaetz,  iiL  33  ;  Lightfoot,  "  Hone 
Hebnica:,"  John  iv.  atx 
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of  the  Temple  after  David's  death  was  designed  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  religious  solidarity  among 
the  Israelites.  The  new  edifice  rose  in  stately 
grandeur  on  one  of  the  hills  of  the  capital,  to  serve 
as  a  common  centre  of  worship  for  the  whole  people 
and  to  keep  alive  the  conviction  that  they  were  one. 
But  for  several  centuries  after  its  institution  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  had  to  tolerate  the  rivalry  of  the 
numerous  High  Places  which  had  exists  among  the 
Israelites  as  places  of  sacrifice  from  ancient  times. 
Still,  from  the  hour  of  its  completion,  the  Temple 
continued  to  grow  in  influence  and  importance.  The 
development  of  religious  ideas  produced  by  the 
prophets  tended  to  depress  the  old  sanctuaries  in 
popular  estimation  and  to  exalt  the  sanctity  of  the 
Temple.  But  in  spite  of  these  favouring  circumstances, 
and  in  spite  of  Josiah's  attempt  to  abolish  the  High 
Places,  it  was  not  till  the  return  from  Babylon  that 
they  completely  disappeared,  and  that  the  Temple 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  sanctuary  of  the 
Jewish  race.  Old  Israel  ceased  to  exist  with  the 
Captivity ;  it  was  not  a  nation,  but  a  religious  com- 
munity which  returned  to  Palestine  after  the  Exile ; 
and  the  Temple  which  this  community  rebuilt,  and 
around  the  sacred  precincts  of  which  it  settled,  became 
the  only  orthodox  seat  of  sacrificial  worship,  and 
continued  to  maintain  this  position  till  the  final 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  state.* 
The  popularity  of  the  Temple  in  the  first  century  of 

«  C/.  Graf.  Art.  "Priester  ;"  Dicstel.  Art.  "Tempel,*'  in  Schenkel's 
«*  Bibel-Lexikon."  J.  Wellhausen,  "  History  of  Israd"  (Eog  trans.), 
p.  17,  j^. 
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the  Christian  era  may  be  inferred  from  the  immense 
multitude  of  Jews  which  used  to  flock  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  Empires.  Josephus 
very  probably  exaggerates  when  he  says  that  three 
millions  of  people  were  to  be  found  assembled  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  certain  festivals.'  It  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  true  that  the  worshippers  who 
frequented  the  sanctuary  were  vast  in  number,  and 
were  not  confined  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  alone.  In 
apostolic  times  Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamites 
and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judaea  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia  and 
Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene,  and  sojourners  from  Rome  both  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  were  among  the 
multitude  who  worshipped  at  the  Temple,  and  whose 
pious  offerings  made  it  one  of  the  richest  sanctuaries 
in  the  East.^  Whatever  commotions  might  be  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Judaea,  pious  bands  of  pilgrims 
were  always  ready  to  leave  their  homes  for  Zion's  holy 
hill,3  and  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  worshippers  when 
the  legions  of  Titus  closed  around  it.  It  may  be 
permissible  to  speak  of  the  synagogue  as  a  rival  to 
the  Temple,  for  the  synagogue,  as  time  went  on, 
succeeded  more  and  more  in  satisfying  the  religious 
aspirations  of  the  Jews.  But  the  synagogue  was  an 
unconscious  rival,  and  the  rabbi  who  taught  in  it 
was  as  ardent  in  upholding  the  necessity  for  offering 
sacrifice  in  the  Temple  as  the  priest  who  ministered  at 

«  «*  Bell.  Jud.,"  vi.  9.  3. 

■  Acts  ii.  8.  II ;  Cicero,  "  Pro  Flacco,"  28. 

3  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  19.  i. 
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the  altar.'  Not  only  did  the  rabbi  uphold  the 
privileges  of  the  Temple  while  it  was  in  existence,  but 
for  centuries  after  its  destruction  he  looked  back  on 
its  departed  glories  with  regret,  and  was  firmly  per- 
suaded it  would  be  restored  again  with  all  its  ancient 
ceremonial  at  the  commencement  of  the  Messianic 
age.a 

The  worship  at  the  Temple  was  conducted  by  a 
hereditary  priesthood,  which  in  the  days  of  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  numbered  about  twenty  thousand  men.^ 
As  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  large  body  to  minister 
in  holy  things  at  the  same  time,  the  priesthood  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  families  or  classes,4  which 
were  again  subdivided  into  smaller  groups,  and  each 
of  these  divisions  was  presided  over  by  a  leading 
priest  who  was  called  the  head.^  All  the  members  of 
the  priesthood  were  in  theory  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
for  all  of  them  were  equally  members  of  a  sacred 
caste  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  family  of 
Aaron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  as  much  social 
disparity  existed  amongst  the  priesthood  as  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  community.  High  above  the  ordinary 
priests  stood  those  well-known  families  from  which 


*  The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  shows  the  view  which  all  rel^ious 
parties  among  the  Jews  held  concerning  the  Temple  (Acts  vi.  8,  xy.  Cf, 
C.  Weizsacker,  "  Das  Apostolische  Zeitalter  der  Chiistlichen  Kirche," 
1886,  53,  Sf.). 

"  The  tradition  of  the  rabbis  was  that  the  Messiah  himself,  when  he 
appeared,  would  rebuild  the  Temple ;  ^f.  Weber,  **  System  der  Altsyoa- 
gogalen  Palastinischen  TheoI(^e,"  1880,  356,  f^. 

3  Josephus  contra  Apion,  ii.  8. 

*  **  Ant.,"  vii.  14.  7  :  Lightfoot,  **  Horse  Hebraica"  to  Luke  i.  5. 
5  Cf,  Schuerer,  iL  184-5. 
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the  high  priests  as  a  rule  were  drawn.^  As  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  as  officials  entrusted  by  the 
Romans  with  important  civil  and  judicial  functions, 
these  high-priestly  families  exercised  an  authority 
which  placed  them  in  a  very  different  position  from 
the  ordinary  priest,  who  only  emerged  from  his 
obscurity  on  those  occasions  when  he  had  to  minister 
in  the  Temple.  As  is  very  frequently  the  case,  diffe- 
rence of  position  created  divergency  of  interest ;  the 
high-priestly  families  and  the  higher  Temple  officials 
sided  in  the  main  with  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  oppress  and  rob  their  poorer 
brethren  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself^  The 
inferior  ranks  of  the  priesthood  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  movement  against 
Rom^  for  the  rapacity  of  the  Temple  nobility  had  so 
impoverished  them  that,  apart  altogether  from  religious 
convictions,  they  had  everything  to  hope  and  nothing 
to  lose  from  change. 

Although  the  Jewish  priesthood  was  in  its  latter 
days  divided  upon  political  questions,  it  always  con- 
tinued to  remain  at  one  as  to  the  conditions  which 
had  to  be  complied  with  before  a  new  member  was 
admitted  within  its  ranks.  Unlike  the  prophets  and 
the  scribes,  the  priests  were  a  hereditary  caste,3  and 
the  candidate  who  claimed  admission  into  it  had  to 

'  In  Roman  times  almost  all  the  high  priests  were  taken  from  the 
following  fsimilies — the  funily  of  Phabi,  of  Boethus,  of  Ananus,  of 
Kamith.  There  are  only  six  besides  the  Hasmonaean  Aristobulus  who 
are  not  mentioned  as  members  of  oos  or  other  of  these  families.  Cf, 
Scfanerer,  ii.  173. 

«  C/,  Josephus.  "  Ant.,"  xx.  8.  8,  9,  2 ;  "  Bell.  Jud.."  ii.  17.  2,  s^. 

3  C/,  Exod.  xxviii.  s^.  ;  Numb.  xvi.  s^.  Art.  **  Priestertum  im 
A.  T.,"  by  Oehler  and  Von  Orelli  in  Herzog,  xii.  214. 
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show  that  he  possessed  a  genealogy  which  was  above 
suspicion y  and  which  proved  that  he  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Aaron.'  When  the  Sanhedrin  was  satisfied 
on  this  important  point,  the  candidate  became  a 
member  of  the  priestly  class,  and  had  a  right  to 
a  share  in  the  temporalities  of  the  priesthood.^  But 
before  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  any  priestly 
functions,  he  had  to  prove  that  he  was  free  from 
certain  bodily  infirmities  which  are  specified  in  the 
Law.3  If  he  failed  to  satisfy  this  second  test,  he  was, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  clothed  in  black  garments 
and  had  to  go  his  way;  4  but,  if  he  was  found  to  be 
without  physical  blemish,  the  ceremony  of  ordination 
was  proceeded  with.  This  ceremony  was  of  a  very 
elaborate  character,  and  lasted  seven  days.s  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  new  priest  was  arrayed  in  white 
clothing,  and  went  into  the  sanctuary  to  assist  his 
brethren  in  the  service.^ 

In  the  ordinances  of  worship  the  priests  were 
assisted  by  a  subordinate  class  of  officials  known 
as  the  Levites.  The  Levites  Were  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  classes,  and  possessed  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  the  organization  of  the  priests. 
According  to  the  Sinaitic  legislation  7  which  was 
in  full  force  during  Roman  times,  the  Levites  were 
not  the  direct  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  were  not 

*  Elzra  ii.  6i ;  Josephus  contra  Apion,  i.  7 ;  "Vita,"  L 

°  Lev.  XX.  22.  Cf,  Josephus,  "Ant."  iii.  I2,  2,  -rhv  ^  /ii)  oX^xXippov 
rStv  (€p€wv  vifUijOat  wpbg  ro^  iepeis  tKtXatoe  rd  ytpa^  dvaPaivtof  di  M 
t6v  PiDfJtbv  Kai  thuvcu  Ug  r6v  vetov  kiaoKvoE. 

3  Lev.  xxi.  i6,  sq, ;  Reuss,  **  L*Histoire  Sainte,"  ii.  i6-i. 

*  Mischna  Middoth,  5.         s  Exod.  xxix.  i,  jy.        *  Middoth,  ▼. 
7  C/.  E.  Reuss,  **  UHistoire  Sainte  el  la  Loi,"  L  168. 
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considered  as  priests.  They  stood  in  a  kind  of 
servile  position  to  the  priesthood,  and  as  the  priests 
were  regarded  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah  so  the 
Levites  were  regarded  as  the  servants  of  the  priests. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  officiate  at  the  altar 
or  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary ; '  their  duties  were 
of  an  inferior  character,  and  mainly  consisted  in 
slaughtering  the  animals  offered  for  sacrifice,  and 
in  acting  as  choristers  and  doorkeepers,  and  watchers 
over  the  fabric  of  the  Temple." 

At  the  head  of  this  great  sacerdotal  corporation 
stood  the  High  Priest,  the  prince  of  the  Temple,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  highest  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical dignities.  He  was  not  merely  the  chief 
dignitary  of  the  Jewish  Church  ;  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  chief  representative  of  the  nation  in  all  its 
secular  affairs.    The   Herodian  family  and  the  pro- 

'  C/,  Numb,  iii.,  !▼.,  xviii. 

'  Nehem.  ii.  15,  x^.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  reason  why  the  Levites  occupied  the  subordinate  position  in  which 
we  find  them  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Graf  gives  the  following 
explanation  which  is  adopted  by  the  school  of  Old  Testament  critics  to 
which  he  belongs :  "  AIs  Josia  in  durchgreifender  Weise  die  Einheit  des 
Oottesdienstes  herstellte  und  denselben  auf  den  Tempel  in  Jerusalem 
Iffschrankte,  blieb  die  alte  Priesterschaft  des  Tempels,  das  Geschlecht 
Zadok's,  allein  im  Besitz  priesterlicher  Rechte,  und  wenn  auch  die  aus 
^em  ganzen  Land  bei  feierlichen  Gelegenheiten  herbeistromenden 
Scharen  von  Opfemden  (vgl.  Jer.  xvii.  26 ;  xxvi.  2)  eine  grosse  Vermeh- 
ning  der  die  Tempeldienste  aller  Art  besorgenden  Personen  nothig 
machen  mossten,  so  wurden  doch  die  Priest er  aus  den  Landstadten  nur 
za  nntergeordneten  Diensten  zugelassen  (Ezek.  xl.  46  ;  xliii.  19  ;  xliv. 
6--16 ;  xlviii.  ii) ;  so  entstand  das  dienende  Verhaliniss  der  Leviten  den 
Priestem  gegeniiber,  welches  spater  nach  dem  Exil  als  feststehende 
nrahe  Einrichtung  wie  alles  Andere  auf  Mose  zuriickgefuhrt  wurde  " 
(Schenkel,  "  Bibel-Lexikon,"  iv.  600).  C/.  Wellhausen,  "History 
of  Israel,"  121,  sg. 
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curators  had  been  thrust  upon  the  community  by  the 
force  of  outward  circumstances,  and  possessed  no 
internal  relation  to  the  national  life.  The  position  of 
the  high  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  hierocratic  form  of  society  which  had 
existed  among  the  Jews  since  the  return  from  exile, 
and  it  was  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  dignity  that  he 
became  the  head  of  the  people  in  the  secular  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  Although  no  political  attributes 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Law,  the  position  which  he 
occupied  as  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Jewish  Church 
compelled  him  to  assume  them ;  he  was  the  natural 
intermediary  between  the  Jews  and  their  foreign 
masters ;  he  conducted  all  political  affairs  which 
remained  in  Jewish  hands,  and  the  quasi-regal  forms 
which  took  place  at  his  investiture  are  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  the  authority  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
exercise.* 

In  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  secular  duties 
which  the  high  priest  had  to  discharge,  it  was  only 
occasionally  that  he  took  an  official  part  in  the 
services  of  the  Temple.*  In  those  services  a  unique 
position  was  assigned  to  him.  He  alone  was  per- 
mitted to  offer  sacrifice  whenever  he  chose,3  the 
other  priests  had  to  do  so  only  in  the  order  of  their 
course ;  he  alone  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  to 
burn  incense  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  it  was 
through  him  alone  that  on  this  great  day  the  con- 

^  C/.  Art.     *  *  Hohepriester "  in  "  Herzog/'  vi.  238;  Wellhausen, 
••  History,"  148,  st/. 

*  According  to  Josephus  (**  Bell.  Jud.,"  v.  5.  7),  he  officiated  as  a 
rule  on  the  Sabbath,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  month,  and  on  the 
annual  festivals.  '  Joma,  i.  2 ;  Tamid,  vii.  3. 
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gregation  of  Israel  came  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  Jehovah.' 

The  most  important  personage  connected  with  the 
sanctuary  after  the  high  priest  was  the  Captain  of 
the  Temple,*  who  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  sacred  edifice  as  well  as  for  the  sums  of  money 
and  other  treasures  which  it  contained.  Like  many 
of  the  heathen  temples  of  antiquity  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  a  kind  of  treasure-house  as  well  as 
a  place  of  sacrifice.  Although  it  had  been  plundered 
on  several  occasions,  it  was  still  considered  by  the 
people  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  inviolability  ;  it  was 
regarded  as  the  securest  place  for  their  savings,  and 
the  property  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  was  often 
deposited  within  its  walls.3  In  the  forecourt  a 
number  of  safes  4  were  kept,  into  which  the  money 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Temple  authorities 
wa&  laid,  and  also  the  treasure  which  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  Temple  itself.  To  assist  him  in  the 
important  duty  of  protecting  the  sacred  building  with 
all  its  precious  contents,  the  Captain  of  the  Temple 
had  a  body  of  Levites  under  his  command.  All  the 
gateways  to  the  Temple  were  carefully  guarded  by 

*  Lev.  xvi.  Cf.  Reuss,  "  L'Histoire  Sainte  et  la  Loi,"  ii.  145,  note 
5.  In  order  to  depress  the  influence  which  the  high  priest  enjoyed  by 
virtue  of  his  sacred  office,  Herod  and  the  Romans  frequently  changed 
the  occapant  of  the  office  (Josephus,  '*  Ant.,*'  xx.  10). 

*  Acts iy.  I  ;  Josephus,  "Ant.,**  xx.  6.  2.   ■ 

3  2  Mace  iii.  10-15  ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,**  vi.  5.  2. 

*  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  V.  5.  2 ;  "  Ant.,**  xix.  6.  i.  These  safes  were  strong 
rooms,  and  not  simply  chests.  CJ,  Schuerer,  ii.  215,  note  142.  The 
''treasury"  mentioned  in  Mark  xii.  41  was  a  chest.  Cf.  Josephus, 
"Ant.,**  xix.  6.  I.     Meyer,  "Commentar.  Marcus,"  181  (1878). 
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these  officials  both  night  and  day/  and  during  the 
time  the  sanctuary  was  open  to  the  people  they  had 
to  see  that  no  one  defiled  it  or  intruded  into  those 
portions  which  were  forbidden  them.* 

In  the  Roman  period  the  priesthood  was  a  richly 
endowed  class,  and  derived  its  revenue  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  what  was 
practically  a  number  of  imposts  on  the  produce  of  the 
soil  and  the  animals  bred  by  the  Jewish  husbandman. 
The  first-fruits  of  the  ground  were  in  all  cases  the 
property  of  the  priests,3  they  had  also  a  claim  on  all 
the  choicest  products  of  the  harvest,  and  although  the 
quantity  required  was  not  definitely  fixed  by  law,  the 
husbandman  was  expected  to  give  at  least  a  fiftieth 
of  the  whole  to  the  servants  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem.* 
After   these  dues  had  been  paid  the  claims  of  the 

'  Schenkel,  "  Bibel-Lexikon,''  ▼.  4S4 ;  Schuerer,  ii.  217. 

*  Foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Inner  Forecourt.  Marble  tablets  were  put  up  in  front 
of  the  forbidden  parts,  warning  all  Gentiles  that  death  was  the  punish- 
ment for  infringing  this  rule.  (Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  v.  5.  2.  C/. 
Acts  xxi.  26,  s^.)  These  tablets  were  written  in  Greek  and  Latin 
characters,  and  one  of  them  was  discovered  in  187 1  by  a  distinguished 
French  orientalist,  M  Clermont  Ganneau.  It  is  now  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  of  Constantinople,  but  M.  Ganneau  has  recently  been  able  to 
obtain  a  cast  of  it,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Ix>uvre  beside  the 
Slhle  of  Mesa  or  Moabite  Stone.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
*'  M^  €va  dXXoytvrj  ttviropivtaBtu  Ivrdg  rov  mpi  rb  Upov  rpv^KTov  rac 
vtptflokov,  "Oc  d^av  Xfi^Oij,  iavTif  dirioc  icrai  Sid  to  i^oKoXotfOilv 
Bavarov,**  See  the  Athenaum  for  June  10,  1 87 1.  ''Revue  de 
rHistoire  des  Religions,"  xi.  117. 

3  Numb,  xviii.  13;  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  iv.  8.  22. 

*  Numb,  xviii.  12;  Nehem.  x.  38.  Philo,  *'De  Praemiis  Sacerdotum," 
L  Jerome,  *•  Comment  on  Ezekiel,"  xlv.  13,  "At  vero  primitiva 
quae  de  frugibus  oflferebant,  non  erant  speciali  numero  deBnita,  sed 
offereotium  arbitrio  derelicta." 
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Levites  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  these  claims  assumed 
truly  formidable  proportions,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  entire  harvest.  The  Levites, 
however,  had  in  their  turn  to  pay  back  a  tenth  of 
what  they  received  from  the  peasantry  to  the  priest- 
hood.' When  it  is  remembered  how  unwillingly  the 
Jews  paid  the  tribute  which  the  Romans  had  laid 
upon  them,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would 
show  a  similar  reluctance  to  bear  the  enormous 
burden  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
priests.  But  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  scrupulous  way  in  which  they 
used  to  tithe  the  very  smallest  produce  such  as  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin.^  In  addition  to  a  large  share  of 
the  raw  produce,  a  certain  portion  of  all  the  bread 
which  was  baked  in  Jewish  households  formed  a 
part  of  the  priest's  income  ;  3  it  amounted  in  the  case 
of  bakers  to  a  forty-eighth,  and  in  the  case  of  private 
persons  to  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole.4  As  has 
just  been  said,  the  taxes  on  the  property  of  the 
husbandman  extended  to  the  domestic  animals  which 
he  reared,  and  included  not  only  clean  animals  such 
as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  but  also  such 
animals  as  the  horse,  the  camel,  and  the  ass,  which 
were  regarded  as  unclean.  The  fitstbom  male  of  all 
of  these  beasts  was  the  property  of  the  priests,  but  if 

'  Numb,  xviii.  20,  sg.;  Philo,  ui  supra,  6. 

'  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  For  Rabbinical  authorities,  compare  Ligfatfoot, 
**  Horae  Hebraicze "  on  Matthew.  Wunsche,  "  Eriauterung  der 
Evangelien,"  p.  291. 

3  Rom.  xi.  16.  See  Godet,  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans"  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  244,  on  this  passage. 

*  Schuerer,  **  Geschichte,"  ii.  200. 
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the  animals  belonged  to  the  unclean  category  they 
could  be  bought  back  by  the  original  owner  for  a  fifth 
of  their  value ;  if,  however,  they  were  clean  animals 
they  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  priests.'  So 
widely  did  this  law  respecting  the  firstborn  extend 
that  even  human  beings  were  not  exempted  from  its 
operation,  and  the  first  male  child  born  of  Jewish 
parents  was  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  the  priest- 
hood till  he  had  been  redeemed  by  the  payment  of 
five  shekels,  a  sum  equal  to  about  thirteen  shillings 
of  English  money.* 

These  various  imposts  formed  the  main  portion  of 
the  sacerdotal  revenues,  and  constituted  the  ordinary 
sources  from  which  they  were  derived ;  but  during 
the  time  the  priests  were  exercising  their  ministry  at 
Jerusalem  their  regular  income  was  augmented  by 
the  share  they  received  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in 
the  Temple  by  the  worshippers.  The  only  sacrifice 
of  which  the  carcass  was  entirely  consumed  upon  the 
altar  was  the  burnt-offering,  and  even  of  this  sacrifice 
the  priests  always  retained  the  skin,^  a  most  important 
item  when  the  immense  number  of  animals  sacrificed 
is  taken  into  consideration.^  Of  all  the  other  offerings 
such  as  the  meal-offering,  the  sin-offering,  and  the 
guilt-offering,  the  priest  as  a  rule  received  nearly  the 

'  The  passage  in  Deut.  (xviii.  3),  was  made  to  include  not  only 
animals  which  were  sacrificed,  but  also  all  clean  animals  slaughtered  for 
food.     C/,  Philo,  "  De  Praemiis  Sacerdotum,"  3. 

'  Numb,  xviii.  15,  J^^.  According  to  Ezra  (vii.  24),  the  priests  and 
Temple  officials  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Some  of  the  Greek 
kings  acted  in  accordance  with  Ezra's  injunctions  (**Ant.,"  xii.  3.  3), 
t)ut  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Romans  did  the  same. 

'  Lev.  viL  8  ;  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  iii.  9.  i  :  rdg  dopd^  rwv  Upiuv 
^lifiavovrktv.  *  Philo,  "  De  Praemiis,"  4. 
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whole  ; '  he  obtained  a  portion  of  the  peace-offering,* 
and  the  proceeds  of  certain  kinds  of  votive  offerings 
also  fell  into  his  hands.3  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  priesthood  by  reason  of  its  wealth  alone  was  a 
most  important  element  in  the  Jewish  state,  and  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  more  important  still  if  the 
high-priestly  aristocracy  had  not  driven  the  mass  of 
the  ordinary  priests  and  Levites  into  the  ranks  of  the 
discontented  by  defrauding  them  of  their  just  pro- 
portion of  the  sacerdotal  revenues.4 

The  duties  appertaining  to  the  great  body  of  the 
priesthood  were  limited  in  their  range,  and  mainly 
consisted  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices  at  the  Temple. 
On  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jewish  calendar, 
the  Passover  Pentecost,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  multitudes  which  came  to  worship  at  Jerusalem 
were  so  enormous  that  the  entire  priesthood  was 
required  to  assist  in  the  sacred  ministrations.^  But 
on  ordinary  occasions  this  was  not  the  case,  and  each 
of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  sacerdotal 
body  was  divided  officiated  at  the  altar  for  a  week  at 
a  time.6  As  each  class  contained  a  larger  number  of 
priests  than  was  necessary  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  usual  daily  services,  it  was  subdivided  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  priest  exercised  his  sacred  calling 
once  at  least  before  his  week  of  duty  came  to  a 
termination.7  Great  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure 
the  legal  purity  of  the  officiating  priests.     During  the 

«  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  iii.  9.  3-4.  '  Lev.  vii.  3a 

3  Numb,  xviii.  14  ;  (/I  v.  5.  8. 

*  "Ant.,"  XX.  8.  8,  9.  2.      Cf,   Wellhausen,  *' History  of  Israel," 
165.  5  Succa,  V.  6,  sq.  ;  Surenhusius,  Mischua,  ii.  279. 

*  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  vii.  14.  7.  '  Schuerer,  ii.  225, 
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period  of  their  ministrations  they  had  to  be  in  a  state 
of  Levitical  cleanness  ;  the  use  of  wine  was  forbidden 
them ;'  after  taking  a  daily*  bath  they  had  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  in  the  brazen  laver  of  the 
Temple  *  before  they  were  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  arrayed  'n  the  white  garn^ents  of 
their  office. 

The  sacred  structure  in  which  the  priests  performed 
their  sacerdotal  duties,  and  where  the  multitudes 
assembled  to  witness  the  solemnities  of  public  worship 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  with  the  Temple  at 
its  summit3  The  Temple  was  a  roofed  edifice  of 
moderate  size,  and  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions.  The  first  of  these  was  known  as  the  Holy 
Place,  while  the  other  which  lay  beyond  it  was  called 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was 
separated  from  the  Holy  Place  by  a  large  curtain  ;  it 
was  completely  empty,  and  was  only  entered  once  a 
year — on  the  Day  of  Atonement — by  the  high  priest 
The  Holy  Place  was  about  twice  the  dimensions  of 
this  inner  sanctuary,  and  contained  the  golden  Altar 
of  Incense  which  was  used  morning  and  evening  for 
the  incense  oflrering;4  it  also  contained  the  Golden 
Candlestick,  which  had  always  to  be  kept  alight ;  s  and 
the  golden  Altar  of  Shewbread,  where  the  twelve 
loaves  which  had  to  be  replaced  every  Sabbath  day 

'  Lev.  z.  8  ;  Josephus  contra  Apion,  i.  22. 

»  Joma,  iii.  3  ;  Exod.  xxx.  17  ;  Philo,  "  Vita  Mos.,"  iii.  15. 

3  The  two  most  important  sources  for  the  Temple  are  Josephus 
("Ant.,"  XV.  II.  I,  sq, ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  v.  5.  i,  sq.)  and  the  Tractate 
Middoth,  i.  3.  ^  Exod.  xxx.  i,  sq. 

'  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  i,  tov  li  aBavarop  \ty6fUPov 
wap*  avrciQ  Xvyvov  cai  mudfiepov  dSataXtiimos  iv  r^  vaifi. 
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were  laid.'  Outside  the  Temple  proper  lay  the 
Temple  courts,  roofless  enclosures  amounting  to  four 
in  number.  The  largest  of  these  and  the  furthest 
removed  from  the  Temple  was  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  so  called  because  men  of  all  nations  were 
permitted  to  enter  it.  Five  gates  opened  into  this 
vast  court^  It  was  here  the  money-changers  had 
their  stalls,  and  that  the  vendors  of  beasts  for  sacrifice 
disposed  of  them  to  the  people  This  was  the  court 
where  the  rabbis  disputed,  and  where  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  used  to  teach.  It  was  in  fact  a  market,  a 
money-changers  bureau,  a  place  for  public  discussion, 
and  a  general  meeting-point  for  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.3 

On  the  terrace  above  this  court  stood  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites,  which  was  composed  of  two  parts— one 
court  for  both  sex6s  and  another  for  men  alone.  Only 
Jews  had  the  privilege  of  entering  those  courts,  and 
notices  were  put  up  at  the  approaches  to  them 
forbidding  Gentiles  to  proceed  further  on  pain  of 
death.^  A  peculiarity  connected  with  these  courts 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  women's  court  was 
available  for  men  as  well,  but  the  women  on  the  other 
hand  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  court  set 
specially  apart  for  the  men.^  Some  steps  above  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Temple  stood  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  priests  alone.  Close  to  this  court  and 
in  front  of  the  Temple  stood   the  great   Altar  of 

«  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  sq,  •  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  v.  5.  2. 

3  Hausrath,  '*  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,"  i.  38. 

^  See  note  2,  page  329.  s  Josephus  comtra  Apkm,  vL  8* 
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Sacrifice.  It  was  a  large  square  structure  made  of 
unhewn  stones,  on  which  a  fire  was  constantly  kept 
burning,  and  where  public  and  private  sacrifice  was 
daily  offered  to  the  God  of  Israel.' 

The  sacrifice  of  animals  upon  the  altar  at  Jerusalem 
was  the  ordinary  means  adopted  by  the  Israelites 
to  gratify  or  appease  the  Deity.  To  many  Jews  of 
the  Roman  period  sacrifice  had  assumed  a  highly 
symbolical  meaning,^  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
them  still  adhered  to  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the 
divinity  ^  which  the  literal  acceptation  of  this  religious 
rite  implied.  It  may  be  said  that  there  were  three 
kinds  of  sacrifices  in  use  among  the  Jews — the  Burnt- 
offering,  the  Peace-offering,  and  the  Sin  and  Trespass- 
offering.4  The  Burnt-offering  was  the  most  customary 
form  of  sacrifice ;  it  was  the  only  offering  which  was 
entirely  consumed  upon  the  altar,  and  in  its  highest 
significance  was  intended  to  express  the  complete 
devotion  of  the  worshipper  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Divine  will.  The  Peace-offering — only  the  fat  of 
which  was  burnt,  the  carcass  being  used  by  the  offerer 
as  a  festive  meal — was  a  sacrifice  offered  either  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  temporal  blessing  from 

'  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  V.  5.  6.  For  further  details  respecting  the  Temple, 
c/.  Spiess,  "  Der  Jerusalem  des  Josephus,"  and  "  Der  Tempel  zu 
Jerasalem,"  1882. 

'  Cf.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,"  p.  380. 

3  Gen.  viii.  21  ;  Lev.  iii.  11,  16.  C/.  Pfleiderer,  *' Religions- 
philosophie  auf  geschichtlicher  Grundlage  "  (1878),  p.  732,  s^. 

*  These  three  kinds  of  offerings  were  bloody  offerings ;  the  unbloody 
offerings  were  of  very  secondary  importance,  and  were  usually  a  sort  of 
addition  to  the  others.  Animals  were  of  more  value  than  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  being  offered  to  God. 
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{By  fermitiiim  of  tin  Cammiitteeftkt  P^eitau  Exphratien  Finui.) 
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Jehovah,  or  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  one 
which  had  already  been  received.  The  fat  of  the  Sin- 
ofTering  was  also  consumed  upon  the  altar,  but  the 
flesh  was  given  to  the  priests.  This  was  an  offering 
which  proceeded  from  the  feeling  that  union  with 
God  had  been  destroyed  by  some  conscious  or  un- 
conscious act  of  sin,  and  was  offered  with  the  object 
of  appeasing  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  restoring 
harmonious  relations  between  the  offending  Israelite 
and  the  Most  High.^ 

Many  of  these  offerings  were  of  a  private  character, 
and  only  concerned  the  person  who  brought  them 
to  the  altar,  but  the  daily  burnt-offering  was  a  public 
sacriffce  for  the  whole  community,*  and  constituted 
the  regular  daily  service  of  the  Temple.  This  offering 
consisted  in  the  sacrifice  morning  and  evening  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish.  The  morning  service  began 
at  break  of  day,  and  the  evening  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  aftemoon.3  Certain  psalms  were  appointed 
for  every  day  of  the  week,4  and  sacred  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  was  employed  to  increase  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  service.  As  soon  as  the 
sacrifice  had  been  killed  and  was  laid  upon  the  altar, 
the  song  of  the  Lord  began.  "  And  all  the  congre- 
gation worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang,  and  the 
trumpeters  sounded :  and  all  this  continued  until 
the  bumt-oflTering  was  finished."  ^      But  the  ritual 

*  Ley.  i.  7. 

'  Exod.  xxix.  38  ;  Numb,  xxviii.  3.     For  fuller  details  compare  the 
Tractate  Tamid.  3  Josephus,  **  Ant.,**  xiv.  4.  3. 

♦  For  Sunday,  Psa.  xxiv. ;  Monday,  Psa.  xlviii.  ;  Tuesday,  Psa. 
IxxxiL  ;  Wednesday,  Psa.  xciv. ;  Thursday,  Psa.  Ixxxi. ;  Friday,  Psa. 
xdii.  ;  Sabbath  xcii.  s  2  Chron.  xxix.  28. 
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of  the  daily  service  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  splendid 
ceremonial  which  took  place  on  high  festivals,  and 
especially  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the 
high  priest  officiated  in  person,  and  fornied  the  centre 
of  religious  interest  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  high 
priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  expiate  the  sins 
of  the  people;  and  when  he  appeared  again  before  the 
curtain  which  shut  him  off  from  human  sight,  he 
seemed  to  the  expectant  multitudes— 


« 


As  the  morning  star  rising  from  a  doud, 

as  the  moon  when  it  is  full ; 
As  the  sun  shining  on  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 

as  the  rainbow  giving  light  on  a  bright  cloud ; 

•  ••■■• 

When  he  put  on  his  robe  of  honour, 

and  was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of  glory , 
When  he  went  up  to  the  Holy  Altar 

he  ennobled  the  court  of  the  sanctuary ; 
As  he  stood  by  the  hearth  of  the  altar, 

he  took  the  consecrated  portions  out  of  the  priest's  hand& 
Encompassed  with  his  brethren  round  about 

like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
All  the  sons  of  Aaron  in  their  apparel, 

like  palm  trees  compassed  him  round  about, 
Holding  in  their  hands  the  offering  for  the  Lord 

before  all  the  congr^ation  of  Israel. 
And  finishing  the  service  at  the  altar, 

that  he  might  adorn  the  offering  of  the  Most  High  Almigjityv 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup, 

and  made  the  libation  with  the  blood  of  the  grape ; 
He  poured  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 

as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to  the  most  High  King  of  All. 
Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron, 

and  sounded  the  brazen  trumpets  ; 
And  made  a  great  noise  to  be  heard, 

to  recommend  the  nation  to  the  Most  Hig^ 
Then  all  the  people  together  hasted, 

and  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  their  faces 
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Tb  worship  their  Lord, 

the  ^mighty,  the  God  moGt  h^ti. 
lite  angers  also  sar%  His  praises  with  their  voices, 

in  the  great  house  was  there  made  sweet  melody. 
The  people  besought  the  Most  High, 

and  addressed  their  prayers  to  the  God  of  merqr. 
Till  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord  was  ended, 

tiod  they  had  finished  His  service. 
Then  he  went  down  and  lifted  up  his  hands 

over  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  oF  Israel, 
To  give  tbera  with  his  lips  the  blening  of  the  Lord, 

and  to  exalt  His  name. 
And  the  people  bow«d  themselves  down  •  second  lime, 

to  receive  a  Ueiui^  from  the  Most  Hi(^" ' 

'  Eixlesiasticox  1,  5,  sg.  ;  cf.  Lev.  kvL  Reuss,  "Philosophic 
lel^iieose  ct  morale  des  Hebreui,"  p.  494.  For  various  readily  see 
Churloo,  "The  Uncanonical  and  Apocryphal  Soiptuies"  (1884), 
P-  357. 
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THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

An  institution  of  less  antiquity  and  pretension  than 
the  Temple,  but  one  which  was  destined  to  outlive  it, 
and  to  play  an  important  part  not  only  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  also  in  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  Church,'  was  the  Synagogue.  Both 
in  the  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament  it  means 
a  meeting-house  for  religious  purposes' — a  descrip- 
tion which  explains  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  object 
of  the  numerous  places  of  worship  which  existed  in 
every  town  and  village  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  two  main  elements  which  contributed 
towards  the  formation  of  the  synag<^ue  were  the 
centralization  of  the  whole  Jewish  sacrificial  system 
at  one  place — the  Temple  of  Jerusalem — and  the 
determination  of  the  scribes  to  in^press  the  I^w  in 
indelible  characters  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  every 

'  In  James  ii.  2  the  Church  \s  called  a  synagogue,  and  in  Heb.  x.  2J 

'  C  Vitringa,  "  De  synagoga  velcre  Ubri  tres  "  (Fran.  1696),  p,  77, 
jj.     Acis  liii.  43  ;  Luke  vii.  5  ;  </.  Strack  in  "  IlerH^,"  xv.  96. 
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one  who  called  himself  a  Jew.'  The  effect  of  making 
the  Temple  the  only  sanctuary  in  which  it  was  per- 
missible to  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice  operated  in 
two  ways — it  elevated  the  character  of  the  old  popular 
religion  at  the  expense  of  its  vitality,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  destroyed  the  ancient  seats  of  sac- 
rifice, and  deprived  the  people  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem  of  the  religious  privileges  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  In  these  circumstances  it 
became  imperative,  while  maintaining  the  exclusive 
prerogatives  which  the  Temple  had  acquired,  to  devise 
some  religious  institution  to  supply  the  place  of  what 
had  been  lost.  But  to  inaugurate  such  a  change  after 
the  Exile  might  have  proved  an  impossible  task  if  the 
germs  of  the  synagogue  had  not  already  sprung  up 
among  the  captives  during  their  enforced  sojourn  in 
Babylonia.  In  the  dark  days  of  the  Exile  it  had 
become  a  custom  with  the  deported  Jews  to  meet 
together  at  stated  times  to  console  and  comfort  one 
another,  and  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  by  the  reading  and  expounding  of  the  Law.^ 
This  custom  did  not  openly  conflict  with  the  pre- 
tensions set  up  on  behalf  of  the  Temple ,  it  was 
accordingly  continued  after  the  Return,  and  so 
palpably  met  the  requirements  of  Jewish   religious 

'  C/.  Kuenen,  "  Religion  of  Israel,"  iii.  2a 

'  The  first  historic  mention  of  what  is  in  all  probability  the  syna- 
gogae  is  to  be  found  in  Psa.  Ixxiv.  8,  but  most  critics  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Exile  for  its  origin,  when  it  temporarily  supplied  the  place 
of  the  Temple.  Joiarib  and  Elnathan,  who  are  called  "  teachers"  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  (viiL  16),  may  have  received  this  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  gave  instruction  in  the  religious  assemblies  at 
Babylon.     Cy.  Acts  xv.  21.     Mmht^c  ydp  U  ytvewv  apxaiuv.  k,  t,  K 
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life,  that  it  ultimately  developed  into  the  synagogue, 
and  became  an  established  institution,  with  its  roots 
firmly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  For  the 
diffusion  of  the  Law  among  the  whole  community 
the  synagogue  was  admirably  adapted,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  Law  would  have  survived  the  rude 
shocks  which  were  awaiting  it,  had  the  synagogue 
not  existed  and  held  its  precepts  before  the  popular 
mind.  No  wonder  that  the  scribes,  the  men  whose 
whole  lives  were  absorbed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Law,  did  their  utmost  to  exalt  the  synagogue.  It 
was  an  unsurpassed  instrument  for  the  propagation 
of  their  ideas ;  they  accordingly  invested  it  with 
Divine  sanctions,  and  ascribed  its  origin  to  Moses 
himself.' 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  ruins 
of  old  synagogues  which  still  exist  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Galilee,*  these  places  of  worship  were  of  very 
simple  construction,  and  like  Jewish  buildings  in 
general,  they  could  lay  no  claim  to  architectural 
distinction.  The  site  for  a  synagogue  was,  as  a  rule, 
selected  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  seashore  or 
to  a  running  stream  ;  ^  and  this  choice  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  worshippers  the  more 

*  Cf.  Josephus  contra  Apion,  ii.  17.  Philo  apud  Eusebius,  "  Prae- 
paratio  Evang.,"  viii.  7. 

'  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  (Palestine  Exploration  Fund) 
Special  Papers,  '*  The  Synagogues  of  Galilee,"  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
294,  jy. 

3  Acts  xvi.  13;  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  la  23.  The  Talmud  says 
that  synagogues  were  built  upon  an  eminence.  C/,  L.  Low,  "  Monat- 
schrift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wisscnschaft  des  Judenthums,'*  1884,  p.  167, 
s^. ;  Schuerer,  *' Geschichte  des  JUdischen  Volkes,"  ii.  370,  note  88a. 
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easily  to  perforin  the  ablutions  prescribed  for  those 
about  to  enter  a  house  of  prayer.'  The  synagogue 
was  generally  rectangular  in  form,  with  a  portal  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  Greek  style  of  the 
period,  and  an  exuberance  of  spiral  ornamentation 
essentially  Jewish  in  character.^  The  interior  of  the 
sacred  building  was  of  equal  simplicity  with  the 
exterior.  The  chest  in  which  the  rolls  of  the  Law 
and  the  other  holy  writings  were  kept  was  the  most 
notable  piece  of  furniture.3  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  time  of  Christ  there  was  a  reading-desk  for  the 
use  of  the  person  who  was  chosen  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  is  also  likely  that  the  reading-desk  stood 
upon  a  raised  platform  to  allow  the  reader  for  tlie 
day  to  be  more  easily  seen  and  heard  by  the  as- 
sembly. Around  the  reading-desk  seats  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  people,  the  women  and  the  men,  as 
is  generally  believed,  sitting  apart  in  two  different 
portions  of  the  building.  The  front  benches  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  old  men,  and  the  places 
further  back  for  the  younger  ones. 

In  New  Testament  times  the  doctors  of  the  Law 
and  the  wealthier  members  of  the  community  loved 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  foremost  seats.  In 
imitation  of  the  Temple,  a  lamp  was  kept  burning 
in  the  synagogue ;  and  trumpets  to  announce  the 
days  of  fasting  and  the  advent  of  the  new  year  also 
formed  an  indispensable  part  of  its  equipment4 

'  Judith  xii.  7.     Cf,  Exod.  xxx.  18,  sq, 

*  E.  Renan,  "  Mission  de  Phenicie,**  p.  761,  s^. 
3  Vitringa,  174. 

*  Ibid.,  174-211 ;  Matt.  xxiiL  6;  Scbuerer,  ii.  375-6, 
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In  all  those  districts  of  Palestine  where  a  purely 
Jewish  population  preponderated,  and  where  the  people 
in  consequence  were  presumably  under  the  sway  of 
Jewish  law,  the  local  Senate  or  Council  of  Elders 
possessed  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  synagogue.'  The  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline was  in  the  hands  of  the  elders ;  and  it  lay 
with  them  to  decide  who  should  be  admitted  to  the 
services  of  the  synagogue,  or  who  should  be  expelled 
and  excommunicated.^  In  the  time  of  Jesus  this 
power  was  in  full  operation,  and  decrees  of  expulsion 
were  unquestionably  put  into  force  against  His  fol- 
lowers.3  Expulsion  from  the  synagogue  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  accompanied  by 
the  infliction  of  civil  penalties,  although  the  rabbis 
regarded  every  one  who  was  banned  as  richly  de- 
serving them.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  elders 
enjoyed  the  right  of  appointing  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  synagogue.4  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  Archisynagogus,  or,  as  he  is  called  in 
the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Ruler 
of  the  Synagogue.^  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Archon  or  head  of  the  civil  community, 

'  Antiquity  does  not  know  those  sharp  distinctions  between  dvil  and 
religious,  which  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  modem  European 
mind ;  among  the  Jews  religious  and  political  aims  were  always  inex> 
tricably  combined.  It  b  the  same  with  the  Mohammedans  at  the 
present  day.  Cf,  E,  Mayer,  "Les  Associations  religieuses  musnl- 
manes.    Annales  de  '1  &ole  libre  des  sciences  politiques/*  Na  2,  18861. 

»  C/,  Merx,  Schenkel's  "  BibelLexikon,"  Art.  "  Bann." 

3  Luke  vi.  22 ;  John  ix.  22,  xiL  42,  xvi.  2.     C/.  1  Cor.  v.  a,  s^. 

*  Schuerer,  "  Geschichte,"  ii.  358,  s^. 

^  Luke  xiii.  14 ;  Mark  v.  22»  &c. 
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although  the  same  person  sometimes  held  both  offices 
at  once.  In  general,  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue 
was  chosen  from  among  the  elders ;  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  frequently  a  scribe,  and  his  duties  con- 
sisted in  looking  after  the  structural  requirements  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  and  in  superintending  the  conduct 
of  the  appointed  services.'  It  devolved  upon  him  to 
see  that  order  was  preserved  in  the  synagogue,  and 
to  take  care  that  nothing  occurred  which  seemed  to 
him  inconsistent  with  traditional  ideas  of  reverence 
and  the  obligations  of  the  Law.^  It  did  not  specially 
appertain  to  him  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  service :  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
occasionally  have  done  so,  but  his  functions  in  this 
matter  were,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  procuring 
suitable  persons  from  week  to  week  to  offer  the 
accustomed  prayers,  to  read  the  appointed  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  to  preach  before  the  people  on  the 
Sabbath  day.^  Besides  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue 
there  was  al^  a  servant  or  attendant,  who  acted  as  a 
kind  of  verger.  His  duties,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, consisted  in  cleansing  the  synagogue,  in  keep- 
ing the  lamps  alight,  in  opening  and  shutting  the  doors 
before  and  after  service,  and  in  handing  the  Scripture 
roll  to  the  reader  for  the  day .4  It  is  also  supposed 
that  the  teaching  of  the  children  fell  upon  him.5  As 
those  who  were  condemned  to  be  whipped  received 

'  '*  Die  Gememdeverfassui^  der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaisendt," 
E.  Scfauerer,  p^  25,  sq,  '  Luke  xiiL  14. 

'  Acts  xiiL  IS ;  Luke  iv.  16 ;  (/:  Lightfoot,  "  Horse  Hebraicae"  on 
this  passage. 

<  Luke  iv.  20.     Strack  in  **  Herzog,"  sub  voce  "  Synagogen,** 

sSchabbath,  i.  3. 


i  ? 


if 
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this  form  of  punishment  in  the  synagogue,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  synagogue  attendant  was  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence.*  Alms  were  also 
collected  in  the  synagogue,  but  it  is  questionable  if 
any  particular  official  was  delegated  to  perform  this 
duty  in  the  time  of  Jesus.^ 

Every  synagogue  was  open  for  Divine  service  at 
least  three  times  a  week^-on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  larger  synagogues  were  opened  daily  at  the  three 
accustomed  hours  of  prayer.3  On  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  and  on  the  recurrence  of  the  religious 
festivals  and  holy  days,  there  were  always  services  in 
the  synagogue.  The  services  on  week-days  and  on 
Sabbath  afternoons  were  of  a  comparatively  simple 
character,  and  principally  consisted  in  the  repetition  of 
certain  prayers  and  the  reading  of  passages  from  the 
Book  of  the  Law.^  Sabbath  morning  was  the  time 
when  the  most  important  service  took  place.  It  was 
opened  with  prayers,  and  while  these  were  being 
repeated  by  the  person  who  for  the  day  had  been 
entrusted  with  this  duty,  the  whole  congregation 
stood  up  and  turned  their  faces  towards  the  Holy  of 
Holies  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  attitude  in  which 
all  prayers  were  said.  A  fixed  portion  of  Scripture, 
taken  from  the  books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers,5 
and  which  constituted  a  kind  of  Creed,  was  then 
recited   by  the  reader,  after  which  he  repeated  a  few 

'  Matt.  X.  17;  Maccoth,  iii.  10;  Weber,  ''System  der  Altsynagogalen 
Palastinischen  Theologie,"  p>  139.  '  Matt.  vi.  2. 

3  HierosoL     Megilla,  75,   i.     Dan.  vi.  11.     C/.  Acts  ii.   15,  iii.  I, 
z.  91  *  Schuerer,  iL  382. 

s  Deat  vi  4-9,  xL  13-21  ;  Numb.  xv.  37-41. 
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more  prayers,  and  this  part  of  the  service,  which  was 
called  the  Schema,  came  to  an  end.'  The  reading  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Lesson  for  the  day  was  then 
commenced.  It  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of 
verses  from  the  Pentateuch,  which  had  been  divided 
into  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  portions  for  the  purposes 
of  the  synagogue,  and  these  divisions  were  supposed 
to  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  every  three  years,* 
The  reading  of  the  lesson  was  a  very  elaborate  pro- 
ceeding, for  which  no  less  than  seven  men  were 
appointed  by  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue.3  Each  of 
these  men  read  at  least  three  verses  of  the  lesson,  and 
these  were  immediately  translated  verse  by  verse  from 
the  Hebrew  of  the  original  by  an  interpreter  into 
Aramaic,  the  language  in  common  use  among  the 
population  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  office  of  inter- 
preter was  a  voluntary  duty,  undertaken  by  some  one 
acquainted  with  both  languages,  or  whether  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  and  permanent 
official.4  This  part  of  the  service  was  both  begun 
and  ended  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  God 
of  Israel.^ 

As  the  prophetical  books  were  not  invested  with 

'  This  Schema  received  its  name  from  the  opening  words  of  Deut. 
vi.  4.  Besides  being  read  in  public,  it  was  also  enjoined  to  be  used 
daily  morning  and  evening  by  every  grown-up  Jew.  Cf,  Josephus, 
**Ant.,"v  8  13.  For  the  Schema,  c/,  Vitringa,  <*De  Synagoga," 
1052  ;  Zunz,  **  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortriige,"  367,  jy. 

»  Zunz,  3,  s^. 

3  It  was  the  custom  for  the  reader  to  stand,  Luke  iv.  16.  Cy. 
Vitringa,  **De  Synagoga,"  980. 

*  Art.  "Targum,"  "  Real-Encyclopadie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud"  of 
Hamburger.  5  Vitringa,  983. 
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quite  the  same  attributes  of  sanctity  as  the  Law, 
they  were  not  read  till  the  lesson  from  the  Law  was 
finished.  No  fixed  order  of  lessons  for  these  books 
was  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  the  reader 
was  apparently  allowed  a  certain  liberty  of  choice  as 
to  the  passages  he  should  select  for  the  edification  of 
the  people.  The  aid  of  the  interpreter  was  also  re- 
quired at  this  part  of  the  service,  but  the  same  care 
was  not  exercised  in  translating  the  original  text,  and 
after  three  verses  or  even  more  had  been  read,  the 
translator  generally  contented  himself  by  giving  a 
kind  of  pharaphrase  of  their  contents.'  The  passages 
read  from  Scripture  formed  the  basis  or  text  for  a 
practical  discourse  to  the  congregation,^  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Christian  sermon  had  its 
origin  in  the  teaching  and  exhortations  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  synagogue.  Most  of  these  discourses 
opened  with  an  explanation  of  the  text,  which  often 
received  a  highly  strained  or  allegorical  interpretation, 
and  was  made  to  give  a  sacred  sanction  to  some 
doctrine  or  practice  which  commended  itself  to  the 
scribes,  and  which  they  wished  to  popularize.  For  it 
was  the  scribes  who  generally  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  they  were  the  men  who  had  made  the  Law 
the  study  of  their  lives,  and  the  hold  which  they 
in  consequence  obtained  over  the  masses  invested 
them  with  an  authority  which  compelled  attention 
and  respect.     To  teach  in  the  synagogues  was  not, 

'  Lake  iv.  17;  Acts  xiiL  15.  The  prophetical  books,  with  which 
were  included  the  older  hbtorical  books,  were  only  read  on  Sabbath 
mornings,  and  only  one  reader  performed  this  duty.  Cy*  Art 
"Haftara,"  *'Real-Encyclopadie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud." 

'  Luke  iv.  20 ;  Mark  i.  21  ;  Matt.  iv.  23 ;  John  vi.  59,  s^. 
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however,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  scribes.  It 
was  an  office  which  might  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
who  felt  himself  competent  to  perform  it,'  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  Jesus  was  able,  according  to  St.  Luke,^ 
to  begin  His  ministry  in  the  synagogues,  and  to  make 
them  of  such  utility  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  was  customary  for  the  people 
to  listen  in  silence  to  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher, 
but  when  he  said  an}rthing  to  displease  them,  mur- 
murs of  discontent  ran  through  the  assembly ;  ques- 
tions were  put  to  him,  and  in  certain  cases  he  was 
requested  to  hold  his  peace.3  The  service  ended  with 
a  benediction,  and  if  a  priest  were  present  it  was  his 
privilege  to  pronounce  it.* 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  admirable  provision 
which  the  S3magogue  had  made  for  the  religious  needs 
of  the  people,  that  Judaism  was  enabled  to  survive 
the  overthrow  of  its  central  sanctuary,  and  to  exist 
independently  of  a  hereditary  priesthood  and  a  sacri- 
ficial system.  These  institutions  had  existed  for 
centuries,  and  were  associated  in  the  mind  of  every 
Jew  with  the  essentials  of  his  faith,  but  when  he  was 
irremediably  deprived  of  them,  the  synagogue  was  fully 
competent  to  supply  the  want,  and  to  offer  him  the 
means  of  maintaining  his  religious  individuality  un- 
impaired.    It  was  a  more  flexible  institution  than  the 


tf 


»  Art.,  *'Predigt.,"  " Real-Encydopadie  fur  Bibcl  und  Talmud.' 

■  Luke  iv.  i6,  s^, 

3  Cf.  Matt.  xiii.  54,  sf.  ;  Acts  xviii.  6 ;  I  Cor.  xiv.  3a  Lightfoot, 
''Horse  Hebraicse,"  *' Obmurmuravit  totus  ooetus  et  dixit  Jnterpreti, 
*  Tace/  et  tacuit." 

*  Art.  "  Priestersegen,"  ''Real-Encyclopadie  fur  Bibd  and 
Talmud." 
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Temple;  it  was  better  adapted  to  encounter  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  Jewish  race  was  constantly 
exposed ;  it  was  not  rooted  to  the  soil  of  Palestine, 
but  was  capable  of  being  transplanted  without  injury 
to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Jewish  colonists, 
who  helped  to  people  the  great  cities  of  antiquity, 
were  not  obliged  to  leave  their  religious  observances 
behind,  when  they  sought  a  home  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  native  land.  Wherever  a  few  of  them 
could  meet  togetlier  to  read  the  Law  and  the 
prophets,  and  to  hear  the  wonderful  record  of  Je- 
hovah's dealings  with  their  fathers,  there  a  synagogue 
at  once  came  into  existence,  to  nourish  their  religious 
aspirations,  and  to  strengthen  their  devotion  to  the 
faith.  According  to  Philo  and  Josephus'  the  pur- 
pose of  the  synagogue  was  to  promote  the  moral  and 
religious  edification  of  the  community,  and  the  teach- 
ing to  which  the  congregation  listened  every  Sabbath 
day  was  in  the  main  directed  towards  this  great  end. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  the  exhortations  in  the 
synagogue  descended  into  minute  and  petty  details, 
respecting  ceremonial  and  other  external  observances 
to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law ; 
but  this  was  a  blemish  which  only  affected  one 
portion  of  the  service,  and  did  not  always  occur.  It 
was  impossible  to  frequent  the  synagogue  without 
becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  lofly  moral 
elements  contained  in  the  Law ;  and  the  great  ideals 
of  righteousness,  mercy,  and  humility  enunciated  in 
the  impassioned  language  of  the  prophets  must  have 
stirred  the  popular  imagination,  and  sunk  deep  into 

*  Philo,  **  De  Vita  Mosis,"  ii.  167,  sq. ;  Josephus  contra  Apion,  ii 
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the  national  character  and  life.  It  was  the  synagogue 
which  achieved  this  immense  result,  and  tended  to 
make  some  of  the  highest  standards  of  human  excel- 
lence the  common  property  of  the  Jewish  race. 


THE  LAW  AND  TRADITION. 

IM  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
most  important  part  of  public  worship  consisted  in 
the  reading  and  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that  the  synagc^e  was  quite  as  much  a  school  of 
instruction  as  a  house  of  prayer.  The  books  on 
which  this  instruction  was  based,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  contents  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  time 
of  Christ  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
now  form  the  Old  Testament  canon  of  the  Christian 
Church.!  In  fact,  they  are  quoted  by  the  apostles,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Church  as  canonical  writings 
on  the  authority  of  the  Synagogue,^  These  sacred 
books  were  divided  by  the  rabbis  into  three  classes 
— the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings,  or  Hagio- 
grapha.3  The  Law,  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  the 
word,  was  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  Prophets 

■  C  Siegfried,  "  PhDo  von  Alexandria,"  i8?^,  p.  i6i. 

*  "  Histoire  de  Ib  Th6)1o^e  Ctu^tiemie  au  sticle  apoatolique,"  pai 
E.  Heus,  i.  4ti. 

'  Cf.  EcclesiasUcus,  Proline.  Luke  i».  44.  For  Talmudic  refer- 
ences, see  Slnkck,  in  Ilenog,  Art.  "  Kanon,"  viL  433. 
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included,  besides  what  are  known  as  the  prophetical 
books,  most  of  those  documents  which  give  an 
account  of  the  pre-exilian  history  of  the  Israelitest 
The  Writings'  were  the  last  works  to  obtain  ad- 
mission within  the  sacred  volume ;  the  canonicity  of 
some  of  them  was  long  a  matter  of  contention  « 
among  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
opening  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  that  these 
disputes  were  settled,  and  that  the  canon  in  its 
present  form  was  finally  accepted  by  all  the  rabbis. 

The  principle  which  regulated  the  admission  of 
books  into  the  sacred  canon  was  not  primarily  based 
on  their  antiquity  or  their  authorship,  but  on  the 
nature  of  their  contents.  Before  all  things  it  was 
imperative  that  the  document  which  laid  claim  to  the 
august  title  of  Holy  Scripture  should  contain  nothing 
which  was  at  variance  or  out  of  harmony  with 
writings  already  recognized  as  coming  from  God. 
In  the  case  of  such  works  as  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  it  was  not  around  the 
question  of  date  or  of  authorship  that  the  dispute 
among  the  rabbis  was  keenest ;  these  were  matters  of 
secondary  importance  in  comparison  with  the  sup- 
posed meaning  and  substance-,  and  it  was  only  after 
this  point  had  been  settled  in  their  favour  that  they 
were  permitted  to  rank  as  portions  of  the  sacred 
record.3     Admission  to  the  canon  did  not,  however, 

*  The  Writings  included  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  E«ra, 
Nehemiah,  Chronicles. 

■  E.g..,  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes. 

3  Cf.  J.  Fiirst,  "  Der  Kanon  des  A.  T.  nach  den  Uberliefeningen, 
in  Talmud  und  Midrasch,"  1868  ;  Weber,  "  System,"  81. 
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immediately  place   a  book  upon  the  same  level  of 
authority  as  its  older  predecessors  in  that  collection. 
Although  all  the  books  were  believed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  God,  this  did  not  prevent  different  degrees 
of  inspiration  from  being  recognized  amongst  them. 
In  this  respect   the  first   place  was  unquestionably 
assigrned  to  the  Torah,  or  Law.'     In   the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  supreme   arbiter  in  matters  of  faith  ;  ^   it  is 
believed   to    possess    everlasting    force ;  ^    it   is  an 
incorruptible  light,  and  it  is  better  to  die  than  violate 
its  commands  4  which  are  in  reality  the  injunctions 
of  God.     To  love  the  Law  was  the  most  sacred  of 
human   duties,  and  to  be   permitted  by  the  foreign 
rulers  of  Palestine  to  practise  it  was   looked  upon 
as  a  boon  of  incalculable  worth.^     In   fact,  it   was 
better  to  rise  in  rebellion  and  fight  with  the  courage 
of  despair  than  to  allow  the  Law  to  be  trodden  under 
foot    As  time  went  on  this  tendency  to  exalt  the 
Divine  attributes  of  the  Law  continued  to  develop, 
until    it    attained   its   highest    pitch   in   the    oldest 
portions  of  the  Talmud.     To  the  rabbis  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries    after  Christ  the  Law  was  a 
complete  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  with  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  which  formed  the  concluding  part  of  the 
original  document,^  it  would  have  remained  the  only 
revelation  if  Israel  had  not  fallen  into  sin.     It  was 
the  one  thing   absolutely  indispensable    to    Israel 

'  Taylor,  "  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,"  1877,  p.  120. 

*  Baruch,  iv.  i ;  Tobit,  i.  6.  3  Wisdom,  xviii.  4. 

^  I  Mace.  L  56,  x^. ;  2  Maoc.  vii. 

s  I  Mace.  ii.  19,  i^.,  iii.  21,  iv.  42  ;  Psa.  cxix. 

^  Reuss,  **  L'Histoire  Samt  de  la  I^i,"  6. 
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Nothing  is  expressed  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture 
which  is  not  already  implied  in  the  Law,  and  no 
prophet'  has  uttered  anything  which  is  not  already 
revealed  in  the  Law.^  Moses  wrote  it,  but  only  at 
the  dictation  of  God  Even  the  words  in  the  last 
verses  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  the  law-giver's 
death  is  recorded,  were  dictated  to  him  beforehand  by 
God,  and  it  was  the  part  of  a  liar  and  a  despiser  of 
God's  Word  to  assert  that  a  single  verse  of  the  Law 
had  been  written  by  Moses  alone.^ 

The  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  Law  was  not, 
however,  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  to  a  position  of 
insignificance.  No  one  but  a  renegade  from  Israel 
would  deny  their  authority.3  In  the  language  of  the 
rabbis,  to  touch  them  defiles  the  hands,  which  means 
to  say  that  they  are  only  to  be  handled  with  becom- 
ing reverence.4  In  quoting  them  precisely  the  same 
formula  is  used  as  in  making  a  quotation  from  the 
Law,5  and  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  rabbis 
sometimes  speak  of  them  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Law  itself.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  in  making  a 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  introduces  it 
with  the  words,  "  In  the  Law  it  is  written,"  and  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  a  passage  from  the  Psalms  is  intro- 
duced  in   exactly  the  same    manner.^     To    regard 


*  Weber,  **  System  der  Altsynagogalen  Palastinischen  Theologie/' 
18-19,  79- 

»  Philo,  "  Vita  Mosis,"  iil  39 ;  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  iv.  8.  43 ;  Tract. 
Sanhedrin,  99a. 

3  Weber,  ••  System,"  8a  <  Edujoth,  v.  11 1 ;  Kelim,  xv.  6. 

s  SUpfer,   **  La  Palestine  au  Temps    de  J^siis-Christ/*   1885,    p. 
3491.  ^  I  Cor.  xiv.  21  ;  John  x.  34. 
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these  books  as  parts  of  the  Law,  although  it  appeared 
to  exalt  their  authority,  had  in  reality  a  disastrous 
eflfect  upon  their  true  meaning,  and  in  many  cases 
transformed  them  from  books  of  history,  or  of  edifi- 
cation, into  a  mere  collection  of  precepts  and  in- 
junctions. 

But  in  spite  of  this  theoretical  distinction  which 
existed  between  the  Law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa  on  the  other,  the  uniting 
of  the  two  collections  within  the  same  canon  had  the 
effect  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  placing  them  01; 
the  same  footing  as  regards  authority,^  and  both 
Philo  and  Joseph  us  look  upon  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  equally  divine.  According  to  Philo 
it  did  not  contain  a  single  superfluous  word,  and  not 
only  every  individual  word,  but  every  syllable  of 
every  word  had  its  origin  in  God."  Josephus  holds 
substantially  the  same  opinions.  To  him  the  whole 
of  Scripture  is  divine ;  all  its  parts  agree  together  ; 
nothing  has  ever  been  added  to  or  taken  away  from 
it,  and  it  was  better  to  die  than  utter  a  word  against 
the  doctrines  it  contained.3  The  New  Testament  has 
expressions  which  are  quite  at  variance  with  this 
abject  worship  of  the  letter,4  but  it  continues  to  regard 
the  Old  Testament  as  proceeding  from  God,  or  from 


«  To  the  book  were  added  in  course  of  time  the  books ;  the  former 
(the  Pentateuch)  was  formally  and  solemnly  introduced  in  two  successive 
acts,  the  latter  (the  Prophets  and  I  lagiographa)  acquired  imperceptibly 
a  similar  public  authority  for  the  Jewish  Church  (Wellhausen,  **  Pro- 
legomena to  the  History  of  Israel,"  409). 
=  Philo,  **  Vita  Mosis,"  ii.  13   16.  3  Josephus  con/ra  Apion,  i.  8- 

4  John  xvi.  13 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5-18 ;  i  John  ii.   20,  21,  27. 
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the  Spirit  of  God'  In  the  First  Gospel  the  Messianic 
dignity  of  Jesus  is  proved  by  adducing  passages  from 
the  prophets  in  its  support — a  method  which  would 
not  have  been  adopted  unless  the  evangelist  had 
believed  in  the  Divine  origin  of  his  authorities.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  expressly  says  that  the  Scripture  can* 
not  be  broken,  and  it  is  the  contents  of  the  Jewish 
canon  which  are  there  referred  to.^  Passages  from  the 
Prophets  and  Psalms  are  frequently  quoted  as  the 
words  of  God,3  and  wherever  such  phrases  as  the 
Scriptures  saith,  or  the  Spirit  saith  occur  they  are 
equivalent  to  the  expression  God  saith.4  Even  St. 
Paul,  in  spite  of  his  emancipation  from  the  letter 
adopts  the  same  methods  of  interpretation  as  the 
rabbis,  and  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  their 
views  respecting  the  origin  of  Holy  Writ.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  universal  consensus  of  Jewish  opinion 
in  the  time  of  Christ  that  the  whole  of  thp  Old 
Testament  was  divine. 

As  the  Scripture  was  on  all  sides  admitted  to 
have  come  from  God,  to  know  it  was  to  know  the  will 
of  God,  and  accordingly  the  study  of  the  Law  be- 
came the  supreme  duty  of  man.  In  the  conflict  of 
duties  the  study  of  the  Law  always  took  prece- 
dence. It  occupied  a  higher  rank  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  children,  or  of  children  to  parents,  and  it 
is  related  of  a  certain  man  that  he  sold  his  daughter 

■  2  Tim.  ilL  16 ;  Rom.  xv.  4 ;  Heb.  iii.  7  ;  2  Peter  i.  21.  C/. 
O,  Pfldderer,  "Gnindriss  der  Christlichen  Glaubens  und  Sittenlehre," 
ppt  43-44  (third  edition,  1886). 

*  Matt.  iv.  13,  sg.,  xii.  16,  s^.  ;  John  ii.  17,   xix.  36. 

'  Matt.  i.  32  ;  Acts  iv.  25  ;  Heb.  i.  5,  s^.,  iv.  4,  sg,,  x.  3a 

«  K.  A«  Lipsius,  <*I>ogmatik,"  1879,  p.  141. 
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in  order  that  he  might  have  the  means  to  study  the 
Law.  Married  men  forsook  their  families  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  Law ; »  others  renounced  marriage 
altc^ether,  and  said,  **  Let  the  world  be  built  up  by 
other  men,  my  soul  cleaveth  to  the  Law."  *  It  some- 
times happened  that  rabbis  sold  or  gave  up  all  they 
possessed  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  the  Law.3  Rabbi  Jochanan  was  jour- 
neying  from  Tiberias  to  Sepphoris,  and  Rabbi 
Chija,  the  son  of  Abba,  went  with  him.  When  they 
came  to  a  field,  Rabbi  Jochanan  said,  ^  This  field  was 
mine,  and  I  sold  it  so  as  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
Law."  Then  they  came  to  a  vineyard,  and  he  said, 
"  This  vineyard  was  mine,  and  I  sold  it  so  as  to  give 
myself  up  to  the  Law."  Rabbi  Chija,  the  son  of  Abba, 
then  began  to  weep,  and  said  to  him, "  I  weep  because 
thou  hast  kept  nothing  for  thine  old  age."  "  But,"  he 
replied, "  My  son,  Chija,  my  son  Chija,  is  it  then  a  small 
matter  in  thine  eyes,  that  I  have  sold  something 
which  was  made  in  six  days,  and  have  obtained  in 
exchange  that  which  was  given  in  forty  da)^  and 
forty  nights.  The  whole  world  was  made  in  six  days 
only,  for  it  is  written,  *  In  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth ' ;  but  the  Law  was  given  in  forty 
days,  for  it  is  written,  *And  he  was  with  Jehovah 
forty  days  and  forty  nights.' " 

On  the  other  hand,  not  to  know  the  Law  was  to  be 
accursed,4  and  a  bastard  who  had  this  knowledge  was 
superior  to  a  high  priest  who  had  it  not.5  To  be 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  place  oneself  beyond 

'  Weber,  "  System,"  3a  •  Tosefta  to  Jebamoth,  S. 

3  Pesikta,  fol.  178b.  ^  John  vii.  49.         s  Horajoth,  iii.  8. 
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the  pale  of  human  compassion.  Chastisement  shall 
befall  the  man  who  gives  his  bread  to  one  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  Law."  The  study  of  the  Law 
was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  rich  and  poor  alike,^  and 
it  behoved  a  father  to  teach  his  child  the  Law  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak.3  He  who  did  not  devote  himself 
to  this  highest  of  all  studies  should  make  amends  for 
his  neglect  by  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  scribe,  and 
supporting  him  out  of  his  substance.4  As  a  reward 
for  supporting  the  schools  and  scholars  of  the  Law, 
the  childless  were  blessed  with  children,5  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  maintain  those  who  made 
this  study  the  occupation  of  their  lives.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  students  of  the  Law  are  required  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  hard  and  humble  life,  to  eat  bread 
with  salt,  to  drink  sparingly,  and  to  sleep  upon  the 
ground.7 

Side  by  side  with  the  written  Law,  which  in  its 
wider  meaning  was  understood  to  comprise  the  whole 
of  sacred  Scriptures,^  there  also  existed,  as '  may  be 
seen  from  the  New  Testament,  an  oral  or  unwritten 
Law.  The  contents  of  this  unwritten  Law  were 
called  by  the  rabbis  the  words  of  tradition,9  and  in 
the  time  of  Christ  these  words  were  considered  to 
possess  the  same  authority  as  the  written  Law  itself. '^ 
Both  were  equally  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  as 
revelation.  The  oral  Law,  no  less  than  the  written, 
was  derived  from  God,  and  was  communicated  by 

'  Sanhedrin,  92a.  ■  Joma,  35b.  3  Mechilta,  83a. 

4  Bammidbar  rabba,  c  22.  s  Pesikta,  75b.  *  Joma,  72. 

7  Pirke  Aboth,  vi.  4. 

•  "Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments,"  Herzog,  "  Real-Ency.,"  vii.  439. 
9  Koheleth  nibba,  76d.         ***  Matt  xv.  2 ;  Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  2,  v.  8. 
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Him  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.*  Whilst  Moses  was 
alive  he  repeated  and  explained  it  in  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  wilderness  ;  he  also  communicated  it  to  Aaron, 
who  in  turn  imparted  it  to  his  sons,  these  again  made 
it  known  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  masses 
of  the  people."  As  the  Sanhedrin  was  the  authori- 
tative exponent  of  tradition  at  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  believed  that  Moses  had  created 
this  institution  for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding 
and  preserving  the  unwritten  Law.  Not  only  did  he 
institute  the  Sanhedrin,  but  he  was  the  first  head  of 
it  as  well,  and  before  his  death  he  committed  the  care 
of  the  oral  Law  to  Joshua,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  this  council.3  In 
after  time  the  Judges  and  prophets  formed  the  con- 
necting link  in  the  long  chain  of  tradition  as  it  passed 
downwards  to  posterity ;  then  came  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  the  last  of  whom,  Simon  the  Just, 
bequeathed  the  hallowed  treasures  of  tradition  to  the 
scribe  Antigonus  of  Socho.  By  him  it  was  handed 
down  to  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin,  till  it  reached 
the  famous  doctors  Hillel  and  Schammai,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  then  imparted  to 
Gamaliel,  the  celebrated'  teacher  of  St  Paul,  and  it 
continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  to  be 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  till  it  was 
finally  committed  to  writing  and  deposited  in  the 
pages  of  the  Talmud.4  So  runs  the  historic  fiction 
which  invested  tradition  with  Divine  sanctions,  and 
made  it  such  a  mighty  power  in  Jewish  life. 

*  Pirke  Aboth,  i.  I.  '  Enibin,  54b.  3  Pirke  Aboth,  i.  i. 

*  Weber,  "  System  der  Altsynagogalen  Palastinischen  Thcologie," 
91-2, 
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But  the  channel  through  which  tradition  flowed  till 
it  was  committed  to  writing  did  not,  according  to  the 
rabbis,  succeed  in  preserving  its  contents  intact.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  portions  of  the  oral  Law 
were  lost.  The  grief  which  ensued  on  the  death  of 
Moses  caused  a  vast  number  of  traditions  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  in  many  other  instances  besides,  its  pre- 
cepts were  believed  to  have  experienced  a  similar 
fate'  But  these  losses  were  only  temporary,  for, 
according  to  the  rabbinic  theory,  the  whole  of  the 


I    FOUND    AT   AUOAS — "one   OOD. 

{By  pei^'siBn  tf  tht  Committte  af  tht  Paltstine  ExplanUioH  Fiaid^ 

oral  Law  was  implicitly  contained  in  the  written 
Law,  and  it  was  always  capable  of  being  restored  by 
a  searching  study  of  the  written  text  This  study 
was  the  great  occupation  of  the  rabbis.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  not  conducted  on  histori- 
cal and  philological  principles ;  these  methods  are  of 
very  recent  origin,  and  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the 
whole  ancient  world  were  strangers  to  such  instru- 
ments  of  research.      Nor    was   it   conducted   in    a 

■  Temura,  15b. 
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multitude  of  cases  with  the  object  of  getting  at  the 
original  meaning  of  the  writer.  The  lofty  simplicity 
of  the  sacred  text  was  often  too  obvious  in  its  signifi- 
cation to  satisfy  the  student  of  tradition.  The  rabbis' 
labours  on  the  written  Word  were  generally  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  recover  traditions  that  had  been 
lost,  or  to  find  out  some  hidden  precept  of  Divine 
wisdom  which  had  not  hitherto  been  brought  to 
light.  In  order  to  achieve  this  object  allegorical 
interpretations  were  constantly  resorted  to,  as  well 
as  all  sorts  of  ingenious  and  arbitrary  combinations 
of  unconnected  texts.  With  such  fanciful  methods 
of  interpretation  it  was  easy  to  educe  any  doctrine 
from  the  pages  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  a  customary 
practice  with  the  scribes  to  put  forward  their  dog- 
matic assumptions  as  the  restored  fragments  of  a  lost 
tradition,  or  to  urge  some  new  precept  as  if  it  were  an 
old  one  which  had  in  the  past  been  overlooked. 

As  the  contents  of  Scripture  fell  into  two  parts — ^the 
Legal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Historical  and  Pro- 
phetical on  the  other — so  also  did  the  contents  of 
tradition.  And  as  the  Law  enjoyed  a  certain  pre- 
eminence over  the  rest  of  sacred  literature,  so  also 
did  those  portions  of  tradition  which  handled  the 
same  subjects  as  the  Law.  All  traditions  of  this 
nature  were  called  the  Halacha,  or  Law  of  Custom, 
while  all  traditions  bearing  upon  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  were  called  the  Haggada,'  or 
edifying  comment. 

'  *' Duplex  est  interpretandi  genus,  alteram  nSxil  tS^l^^O  seu, 
n37n,  {>.,  constitutio,  decisio  legis  vel  a  majoribus  traditione  accepta, 
«./.,  '^yO'^  iK^D?  7]y?i}  sententia  vel  consuetudo  Mosis,  inde  a  monte 
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The  laws  of  custom,  like  the  corresponding  laws  in 
the  Pentateuch,  dealt  principally  with  the  great 
sacrificial  system  which  was  seated  at  Jerusalem,  and 
with  all  the  ramifications  of  that  system  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  people.  These  laws  entered  with 
great  fulness  of  detail  into  such  subjects  as  the 
revenues  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  sums 
which  they  should  receive  from  the  people.  Feasts 
and  fast  days  were  also  the  object  of  minute  regu- 
lations; the  Sabbath,  the  Passover,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  all  came  within 
the  sweep  of  traditional  Law ;  what  should  be  done 
on  these  days  and  what  should  not  be  done,  what 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  and  what  form  of  cere- 
monial should  be  observed  in  offering  them,  were 
matters  which  were  r^ulated  with  the  utmost  detail 
and  precision.  A  multitude  of  regulations  also 
existed  respecting  the  purification  of  unclean  persons 
and  things,  many  laws  were  also  devoted  to  vows  and 
their  proper  observance,  and  a  host  of  binding  customs 
surrounded  the  subjects  of  marriage,  betrothal,  and 
divorce.  Matters  of  a  purely  secular  character  were 
also  within  the  sphere  of  tradition,  and  laws  were 
laid  down  to  regulate  such  purely  civil  transactions 
as  buying  and  selling,  and  the  administration  of  the 

Sinai ;  sic  loquuntar  de  traditione  certa,  quam  constat  per  oralem 
acceptionem  inde  a  Mose  usque  ad  posteros  permanasse,  vel  ex  con- 
tioTersiis  doctorum  Thalmudicorum  constituta.  Altenim  est  nun 
emO  sea  man,  tn^K,  KrmK,  simplidter  KHTO  vocatum,  i.^., 
enarratio,  historia  jucunda  et  scripturam  pertinentibus,  qux  Midraschim 
vocantur ;  continet  fabulas,  parabolas,  explicationes  allegoricas  arcana, 
admonitiones  vatidnationes,  etc."  (Seligsohn,  **De  duabus  heirsoL 
pcntat.  paraphrasibus,"  p.  33). 
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criminal  law.  Upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  the 
written  Law  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Law  of 
tradition.  The  oral  Law  had  to  answer  all  questions 
on  which  the  written  Law  was  silent  It  had  to 
adapt  some  parts  of  the  written  Law  to  altered  social 
conditions ;  it  had  sometimes  to  modify  the  rigour  of 
written  precepts,  and  to  bring  them  by  a  process  of 
interpretation  into  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
age  ;  it  had  to  adjust  the  written  Law  to  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  times ;  it  had  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  written  Word,  and  to  show  in  what  circumstances 
it  should  be  applied ;  and  it  had  also  to  solve  all  diffi- 
culties and  obscurities  in  the  written  text  So  vast 
was  the  field  in  which  tradition  worked  that  its  opera- 
tions never  reached  an  end,  and  new  traditions  and 
interpretations  were  constantly  being  added  to  the 
immense  mass  which  had   already   accumulated. < 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  these  laws  of  custom 
first  arose.  In  all  probability  they  did  not  assume 
any  considerable  proportions  till  the  official  promul- 
gation of  the  written  Law  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon. Such  ordinances  of  the  scribes  as  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  must  have 
arisen  in  the  centuries  subsequent  to  the  Captivity, 
and  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  many  customs 
which  were  traced  back  to  Moses,  or  which  rested  on 
immemorial  antiquity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  pos- 
sible and  indeed  probable  that  some  of  these  laws 
of  custom  did  actually  belong,  in  a  modified  form,  to 
a  remote  past,  for  many  of  them  existed  independently 
of  Scripture,  and  were  simply  linked  to  it  afterwards 

'  C/.  the  Tractates  of  the  Mischna. 
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by  the  exegetical  processes  of  the  scribes.  In  theory, 
all  traditions  which  had  the  reputation  of  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  were  considered  to  possess  a  more 
sacred  character  than  those  of  later  origin ;  but  in 
practice,  all  traditional  laws  stood  upon  the  same 
footing  as  regards  authority  when  once  they  had  been 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  scribes.' 

From  traditions  which  had  the  legal  regulations  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  their  basis,  and  which  had  assumed 
a  binding  force,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  those  traditions  which  were  ostensibly  grounded 
on  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  Scripture, 
and  which  only  possessed  the  weight  attaching  to 
pious  and  accredited  opinions.  Such  traditions  prin- 
cipally consisted  of  tales,  legends,  homilies,  and 
embellishments  of  the  written  Word.  In  contra- 
distinction from  the  Halacha,  or  binding  rule,  they 
were  known  as  the  Haggada,  or  saying.  The  histori- 
cal and  prophetical  books  lent  themselves  most 
readily  to  the  genius  of  the  Haggada,  but  this  form 
of  tradition  also  entered  with  wings  of  fancy  into  the 
domain  of  Law,  and  wove  around  its  abstract  precepts 
the  glow  and  colour  of  Oriental  imagination.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  free  and  imaginative  exposition  of  the  whole 
contents  of  Sacred  Writ.  Just  as  the  precepts  of  the 
Halacha  grew  up  in  great  part  to  gratify  a  pious 
anxiety  to  fulfil  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Law,  so 
did  the  contents  of  the  Haggada  arise  to  satisfy  pious 
curiosity  respecting  such  matters  as  the  heavenly 
world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  past  history  of  Israel 
and   its   future  destiny   among   the   peoples  of  the 

»  Schuerer,  ii.  272-3. 
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world.  So  keen  was  the  desire  for  further  knowledge 
on  such  subjects  that  the  Haggadist  was  allowed  free 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  imagination ;  he  was 
not  trammelled  in  his  work  like  the  Halachist,  by 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  his  fancy  was  allowed  to 
play  almost  at  will  around  the  written  text.  The 
aim  of  the  Halacha  was  practice ;  the  aim  of  the 
Haggada  was  edification.  It  was  the  mystic,  the 
imaginative,  the  transcendental  side  of  the  religious 
life  which  was  nourished  by  the  Haggadist,  and  in 
evolving  his  pious  creations  he  was  permitted  to 
expand  and  transform  the  sacred  narratives  into 
almost  any  shape  he  pleased  The  written  text  was 
toned  down  and  accommodated  to  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  time,  briefly  told  incidents  were  expanded 
and  encircled  with  fanciful  details  which  were  some- 
times of  foreign  growth,  and  every  event  which 
attracted  pious  attention  was  decorated  with  a 
garland  of  legendary  lore.  The  beliefs  and  hopes 
of  the  age  are  accurately  reflected  in  these  legends, 
they  are  the  form  in  which  all  new  ideas  took  shape  ; 
they  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  actual  history,  and 
were  believed  in  quite  as  firmly  as  the  written  text 
itself.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  the  lore 
of  the  Haggada  had  attained  such  large  proportions 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  construct  a  complete  system 
of  theology  out  of  its  contents.  It  is  replete  with 
information  concerning  God's  attributes,  and  the 
secret  counsels  of  His  will.     It  unveils  the  mysteries 

'  E.  Deutsch,  "  Literary  Remains,'*  331  ;  Pillmaim  in  Herxog, 
**  Pseudepigrapha,"  xii.  363. 
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of  the  heavenly  world,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  spiritual  beings  who  dwell 
in  it.  It  knows  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  the 
angels^  and  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been  allotted 
to  them  in  the  Divine  economy.  It  has  many 
mysteries  to  unfold  respecting  what  took  place  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  is  full  of  details  as  to  the 
primeval  state  of  man.  The  temptation  of  Eve,  the 
fall  and  all  its  consequences,  are  minutely  set  forth  in 
the  Haggada.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  of  the  evil 
spirits  which  haunt  the  world  ;  it  knows  their  powers 
and  modes  of  action,  how  they  enter  and  how  they 
may  be  exorcised  from  the  hearts  of  men.  A  host  of 
traditions  were  in  circulation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  Messianic  age.  This  was  a  favourite 
theme  with  the  populace,  and  the  Haggadists  dwelt 
minutely  on  the  transcendent  events  which  were  to 
take  place  when  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  pro- 
claimed. Sin  and  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
great  judgment,  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
were  all  illuminated  by  tradition.  In  fact,  tradition 
was  able  to  furnish  an  answer  to  every  question 
which  occupied  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Jewish 
race.' 

On  questions  of  a  purely  historical  character 
tradition  was  equally  at  home.  In  the  domain  of 
chronology  it  was  able  to  tell  the  dates  of  all  the 
manifold  events  which  had  happened  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  the  entry  of  the  Israelites  into 
land  of  Canaan.  According  to  its  computations  the 
whole   of  these  events   lay  within   a  period  of  two 

■  F.  Weber,  "  System,"  &c.,  144,  s^. 
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thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was 
known  to  tradition  that  all  the  beasts,  as  well 
as  the  serpent,  were  able  to  speak  when  they  were 
first  created,  and  tradition  also  knew  the  reason  why 
the  faculty  of  speech  was  taken  from  them,"  The 
Lpaw  had  existed  as  a  statute  in  heaven  long  before  it 
was  proclaimed  on  earth.  The  angels  were  subject  to 
its  decrees,  and  these  heavenly  beings  remonstrated 
with  the  Deity  when  He  announced  His  intention  of 
making  so  divine  a  thing  known  to  the  sons  of  men.^ 
It  was  through  the  angels  that  man  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  creation,  and  it  was 
also  at  their  hands  that  Moses  received  the  Law  on 
Sinai.3  It  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  that  Joseph's 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian,  and  tradition 
solves  all  difHculties  as  to  her  belief  by  the  assurance 
that  she  was  converted  by  an  angel  to  the  faith  of 
Israel.4 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  patriarchs  tradition 
has  much  to  relate  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
canonical  history.  The  exact  number  of  Adam's 
sons  is  known,  and  also  where  they  obtained  their 
wives.s  The  sons  of  Seth  were  great  astrologers 
according  to  tradition,^  and  Noah  was  a  distinguished 
writer  on  medicine.  It  was  known  how  he  procured 
all  the  different  kinds  of  animals  which  were  lodged 

"  Cf,  The  Book  of  Jubilees;  Ceriani,  "Monumenta  sacra  et 
profana,"  i86i,  vol.  i.,  15,  sq,  *  Weber,  16. 

3  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  2.  Hausrath,  ••  Neutestament- 
liche  Zeitgeschichte,  Die  Zeit  Jesu,"  104. 

*  Fabricius,  "  Cociex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test."  i.  77S»  ^^ 
5  Ewald's  »*  Jahrbiicher  der  bib.  Wissenschaft,"  iii.  78. 

*  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  i.  2.  3. 
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in  the  ark,  and  on  what  peak  of  Ararat  the  ark  rested 
when  the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  subside. '  This 
patriarch  was  said  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  a 
library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Shem.*  Shem 
was  also  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  medical 
art,  and  so  was  Solomon.^  But  Enoch  surpassed 
them  both  in  his  acquaintance  with  Divine  mysteries. 
Both  the  past  and  the  future  lay  before  him  like  an 
open  book,  and  he  predicted  the  whole  course  of 
human  history  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.4  A  great 
many  traditions  surrounded  the  life  of  Abraham,  and 
in  one  of  them  we  are  informed  that  it  was  the  study 
of  astrology  which  taught  him  there  was  only  one 
supreme  God.5  Like  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  Moses 
had  a  great  reputation  for  learning.  He  was  skilled 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  able  to 
overcome  Pharaoh's  magicians,  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
when  they  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  him.^ 
It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  tradition  that  the 
names  of  these  magicians  came  down  to  after-times. 
And  it  is  in  the  same  way  that  succeeding  generations 
came  to  learn  that  the  rock  which  Moses  struck  for 
water  in  the  wilderness  followed  the  children  of 
Israel  till  they  reached  the  Promised  Land.7  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  Moses  did  not  die  after  the 
ordinary  manner  of  men,  but  that  he  was  suddenly 

'  Ewald's  "  Jahrbucher,"  iii.  80.  »  Book  of  Jubilees,  chap.  x. 

3  Fabricius,  "  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet  ens  Testamenti,"  i.  1043. 

*  Cf.  Laurence,  "The  Book  of  Enoch,"  Oxford,  1821.  Ililgenfeld, 
"  Die  judische  Apokalyptik  "  (1857),  93,  s^.  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  Art.  "  Enoch,"  by  R.  A.  Lipsius. 

*  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  i.  7.  i. 

*  Acts  vii.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  '  i  Cor.  x.  4. 
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and  mysteriously  hidden  by  a  cloud  from  the  eyes  of 
Joshua  and  Eleazar,  as  they  were  accompanying  him 
up  Mount  Abaris  ; '  and  it  was  also  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  tradition,  that  a  tremendous  struggle 
took  place  between  Satan  and  the  archangel  Michael 
for  possession  of  his  body.'  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  the  number  of  these  traditions.  Philo, 
Joseph  us,  the  M  id  rase  h,  and  the  pseudonymous 
literature  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  abound  in 
examples ;  but  the  instances  which  have  just  been 
adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  with  what  freedom 
and  latitude  the  Haggadists  worked  upon  the  written 
text,  and  what  were  the  results  which  they  obtained. 
'  Josephus,  "  Am.,"  iv.  8. 48.  '  Jude  9. 
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Although  the  Law  was  regarded  as  binding  upon 
every  member  of  the  Jewish  people,  its  precepts  were 
of  such  a  character  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  Israelite  without  assistance  either  to  know 
or  to  follow  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
written  in  a  language  which  he  had  ceased  to  speak ; 
for  soon  after  the  return  from  Babylon  Hebrew  fell 
more  and  more  into  disuse,  and  Aramaic,  a  cognate 
dialect,  assumed  its  place.'  But  even  if  it  had  been 
written  in  a  tongue  which  the  people  fully  under- 
stood, it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to 
remember  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  different 
commandments  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  alone, 
not  to  mention  the  multitude  of  traditions  which  had 
accumulated  around  these  commandments.  And  this 
difficulty  would  have  risen  to  an  impossibility  when 
the  Jewish  husbandman — for  it  was  to  this  class  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  belonged — attempted  to 
put  his  knowledge  into  practice.  As  a  matter  of 
'  Neh.  viu.  8  ;  xiiL  24. 
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fact,  some  of  the  Pentateuchal  laws  had  never  been 
put  into  operation,  and  only  possessed  a  theoretical 
value ;  others  had  become  inapplicable  to  the  altered 
social  state  of  the  community,  and  others  were  so 
worded  that  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  know  when  and 
how  to  apply  them.'  Besides,  the  written  Law  was 
not  intended,  as  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
civil,  social,  and  religious  life.*  To  give  it  the 
appearance  of  doing  so  required  the  exercise  of  a 
degree  of  exegetical  skill  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  could  not  possibly  possess  or  perhaps  acquire. 
As  a  result  of  these  circumstances  the  people  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  assistance  of  a  class  of  men 
who  made  the  study  of  the  Law  the  supreme  business 
of  their  lives.  In  the  Old  Testament  these  men  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Sopherim,^  in  the  New 
Testament  they  are  designated  as  men  of  learning 
{grammateis — scribes),  or  as  men  learned  in  the  Law 
{?tomikoi — lawyers),  or  as  teachers  of  the  Law 
{nomodidaskaloi)A  According  to  the  Jewish  habit 
of  throwing  every  institution  back  into  a  remote 
antiquity,  the  scribes  were  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  5  they  sprang  up  in 
reality  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  their  rise  was 
chiefly  owing  to  this  disaster  to  the  national  fortunes. 

'  Kuenen,  **  The  Religion  of  Israel,"  iii.  12. 

"  St  rack,  Art.  **  Schriftgelehrte"  in  **IIerzog,"  xiii.  696.      Ham- 
burger, "  Real-Ency.,"  204.  3  i  Chron.  ii.  55, 

*  Matt.  ii.  4,  xxii.  35 ;  Luke  v.  17 ;  Acts  v.  34.  The  Talmudists 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  word  scribe  was  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  scribes  counted  every  letter  of  the  Law  ;  cf.  Wunsche, 
'*  Erlauterung,"  179;  Kiddiischin,  fol.  30a.  5  Weber,  121-2. 
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The  Jews  had  then  perished  as  a  nation,  the  ties  of  a 
common  fatherland  were  for  the  time  dissolved,  and 
the  only  things  which  united  the  deported  community 
were  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  the  hallowed 
memories  of  the  past  It  accordingly  became  a 
Acred  duty  as  well  as  a  consolation  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  these  bonds;  otherwise  the  Jews  would 
have  lost  their  distinctive  characteristics,  and  been 
swallowed  up  among  the  populations  who  surrounded 
and  so  enormously  outnumbered  them.  To  prevent 
this  crowning  calamity,  the  ancient  records  of  the 
race,  its  traditions,  its  laws,  its  customs  were 
sedulously  collected  and  disseminated  among  the 
exiles.  Copies  of  these  records  were  required  for  the 
edification  of  the  weekly  assemblies  which  afterwards 
developed  into  the  synagogfue.  A  class  of  copyists 
sprang  into  existence,  and  these  copyists  are  the 
scribes.^ 

The  return  from  Babylon  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Law  as  an  obligatory  code  increased  the  numbers 
and  importance  of  the  scribes.  The  growth  of  the 
synagogue  into  a  national  institution  added  to  the 
demand  for  copies  of  the  sacred  book  ;  as  the  belief 
in  its  Divine  origin  grew  in  intensity,  the  functions  of 
the  scribes  became  correspondingly  enlarged,  and 
they  naturally  developed  into  canonists  and  guardians 
of  the  text  as  well  as  copyists  of  the  Law."  It  has 
also  to  be  observed  that  the  language  in  which  the 

'  E.  Montet,  '*  Essai  sur  les  Origines  des  Partis  Saduc^  et 
Pharisien,**  80,  j^. 

»  J.  Hamburger,  •*  Real-Ency.."  Arts.  "  Bibel"  and  "Text  dcr 
BibeL" 
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Law  was  written  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue  soon 
after  the  Exile,  and  the  scribes  had  to  undertake  the 
task  of  interpreting  its  contents  to  the  people.  This 
duty  involved  the  assumption  of  the  widest  powers 
and  responsibilities,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  we  find  the  scribes  exercising  the  three- 
fold office  of  jurists,  judges,  and  popular  instructors. 

It  was  in  their  capacity  of  interpreters  that  the 
scribes  were  drawn  into  assuming  the  functions  of 
jurists  and  legislators.  These  duties  devolved  upon 
them  in  this  wise.  It  had  been  solemnly  laid  down 
that  every  act  in  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
should  be  done  according  to  the  Law.'  Now  the 
written  Law  in  many  instances  does  not  go  beyond 
general  principles.  Some  of  its  precepts  are  am- 
biguous, and  in  process  of  time  others  had  become 
almost  impossible  of  fulfilment  But  most  important 
of  all  is  the  circumstance  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
it  laid  down-  no  positive  regulations  whatsoever.  In 
other  words,  it  was  not  a  complete  code  of  Law. 
Still  the  theory  remained  that  this  incomplete  code 
must  supply  an  answer  to  every  question  which 
might  arise  in  all  the  manifold  and  complicated  rela- 
tions of  human  life.  How  was  this  theory  to  be 
maintained  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  written  Law 
was  inadequate  and  incomplete  ?  Only  in  one  way, 
namely,  the  creation  of  such  elastic  rules  of  interpre- 
tation ^  as  would  permit  the  scribes  to  construct  a 
code  of  law,  at  once  more  comprehensive  in  its 
character  and  more  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  a  living  society.     And  this 

*  Ezra  X.  3.  *  Weber,  106,  s^.  ;  Hamburger,  ii.  206. 
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was  what  actually  did  take  place.  A  set  of  exegetical 
rules  was  elaborated  by  the  scribes  which  allowed 
them  the  widest  latitude  in  interpreting  the  written 
Law.  By  means  of  these  rules  a  new  code  was 
practically  evolved  out  of  the  existing  one,  and  this 
new  code  actually  derived  its  authority  from  the  laws 
which  it  was  in  many  cases  meant  to  supersede.' 
This  new  code  is  called  the  law  of  tradition  because 
it  was  represented  as  being  nothing  more  than  an 
ancient  and  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  written 
law — an  interpretation  which  dated  back  to  the  time 
of  Moses  himself.  It  was  in  reality  no  such  thing, 
but  simply  the  work  of  the  scribes.  This  work  was 
framed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  code,  but  it  became, 
in  process  of  time,  much  more  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  character.  It  was  also  more  flexible, 
because  it  was  not  stereotyped  in  written  documents. 
For,  although  the  scribes  attempted  to  hand  down 
the  precepts  of  tradition  intact  from  one  generation 
to  another,  it  is  certain  that  circumstances  were  more 
powerful  than  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  that  the 
laws  of  tradition  were  modified  as  time  went  on  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  community.* 

The  whole  body  of  the  scribes  co-operated  in  the 
task  of  law-making,  but  as  the  more  eminent  among 
them  resided  at  Jerusalem,  most  of  the  alterations 
and  amendments  in  the  law  had  their  origin  in  the 
Holy  City.  It  was  a  habit  of  the  scribes  to  meet 
together  for  the  ventilation  and  discussion  of  legal 
questions.     These  questions  were  often  the  subject 

'  Matt.  XV.  3,  sg,  ;  Schne<lerman,  "Das  Judenthum,"  173;  Weber, 
134-S*  "  Schuerer,  ii.  274- 
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of  prolonged  debate,'  and  it  was  not  until  a  certain 
d^ree  of  unanimity  had  been  arrived  at  among  the 
doctors  that  any  projected  change  in  the  law  had  a 
chance  of  being  effected.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  final  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state, 
the  scribes  formally  became  the  lawgivers  of  Juda- 
ism.2  But  before  this  catastrophe,  and  in  the  days 
of  Christ,  the  decisions  of  the  scribes  required  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  received  this  confirmation  that  they  attained 
the  force  of  law  and  became  binding  on  the  whole 
community.3  Still,  public  opinion  was  so  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  scribes  that  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  did  not  venture  to  oppose  anything  on  which 
the  scribes  were  agreed.  When  the  scribes  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  interpretation  of  the 
Law  was  the  one  to  be  accepted,  it  was  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Sanhedrists."* 

Very  little  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  scribes.  Some  of  their 
number  are  stated  to  have  been  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin,5  and  in  that  capacity  they  must  at  times 
have  performed  the  functions  of  judges,  for  the  San- 
hedrin was  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
community.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  sometimes 
acted  as  judges  in  the  provincial  districts.  But  at 
this  period  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  judge  to  be  a 
scribe  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 

'  Surenhusius,  "  Mischna,  Kilajim,"  vi.  4 ;  Schabboth,  viii.  7. 

*  Surenhusius,  **  Mischna,  Kilajim,"  iv.  9. 

3  From  the  Sanhedrin  proceeds  the  Torah  for  all  Israel  (Sifre,  104  b). 

*  Josephus,  *<  Ant.,"  xviii.  I.  4.  ^  Matt.  xxviiL  41. 
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most  cases  he  was  not.  As,  however,  the  law  was  in 
great  measure  the  work  of  the  scribes,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  they  exercised  a  powerful  if  indirect 
influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  judges.  No  doubt 
the  tendency  of  the  times  lay  in  the  direction  of 
placing  judicial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  scribes  ; 
for  we  find  soon  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  the 
scribes  had  become  the  administrators  of  justice  as 
the  earthly  representatives  of  the  will  of  God.^ 

Another  most  important  function  of  the  scribes  con- 
sisted in  teaching  the  Law  to  their  disciples  in  the 
school,  and  to  the  general  public  in  the  synagogue. 
The  places  in  which  the  more  eminent  of  the  scribes 
taught  their  disciples  were  called  Houses  of  Assembly 
or  Houses  for  the  study  of  the  Law,  or  simply  Houses 
of  the  Rabbis.*  It  is  probable  that  these  schools 
were  in  existence  in  all  the  more  important  to\^Tis 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  halls  and 
rooms  of  the  outer  forecourt  of  the  Temple^  also 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  scribes  as  schools 
of  instruction,  and  the  old  rabbinical  saying,  •*  Let 
thy  house  be  a  house  of  assembly,"  4  apparently  leads 
to  the  inference  that  private  houses  were  sometimes 
employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  Besides  being  places 
of  instruction  for  their  pupils,  these  schools  were  also 
utilized  by  the  scribes  for  holding  discussions  with 
each  other  on  disputed  points  of  Law ;  discourses 
were  sometimes  delivered  in  them  on  Sundays  and 
feast  days  for  the  edification  of  the  people  at  large. 

«  Weber,  "  System,"  140. 

■  Hamburger,  "  Real-Encyclopadie,"  ii.  676. 

3  Matt.  xxi.  23  ;  Luke  ii.  46  :  John  xviii.  2a  ^  Aboth,  L  4. 
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The  chief  object  of  these  schools,  however,  was  to 
teach  those  who  would,  in  most  cases,  afterwards 
become  rabbis  themselves.  A  doorkeeper  guarded 
the  entrance  to  them,  and  a  small  charge  was  made 
for  admission.!  The  internal  arrangements  were  of 
a  very  simple  character.  The  teacher  appears  to 
have  sat  on  a  slightly  raised  platform,^  while  his 
scholars  sat  around  him  on  the  ground.3 

The  mode  of  teaching  mainly  consisted  in  making 
the  pupils  learn  the  law  of  tradition  by  heart.  As  it 
was  considered  derogatory  to  the  pentateuchal  code 
to  commit  the  laws  of  tradition  to  writing,  to  commit 
them  to  memory  was  the  only  way  of  preserving 
them.  Although  these  laws  were  framed  in  the  most 
concise  manner  possible,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
being  easily  retained  in  the  mind,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  the  scribe  to  go  over  them  again  and  again,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  frequent  repetition,  to  teach 
and  to  repeat  came  to  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.* 
The  monotony  of  such  a  process  was  varied  by 
allowing  the  scholar  to  put  questions  to  his  master, 
and  to  carry  on  an  argument  with  him  on  the  various 
points  of  law  which  came  up  for  consideration.5  In 
these  discussions  the  scribes  were  accustomed  to 
display  a  remarkable  capacity  for  entering  into 
minute  refinements  and  distinctions  to  prove  any 
dictum    or    interpretation    which    they    particularly 

» Art.  "  HUlel,"  Hambuiger,  ii.  401. 

*  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  Pirke  Aboth,  i.  4. 

3  Matt.  xxvi.  55  ;  Luke  ii.  46 ;  Pirke  Aboth,  v.  1 5. 

*  St.  Jerome  apud  Schuerer,  ii.  264. 

5  Lightfoot,  ''  Hone  Hebraicse  "  to  Luke  ii.  46. 
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wished  to  establish.  He  who  had  the  most  reten- 
tive memory  for  the  precepts  of  tradition  was  ac- 
counted the  best  scholar,  and  he  who  had  the 
reputation  of  teaching  only  what  he  had  received 
was  believed  to  be  the  best  scribe.^ 

As  has  already  been  stated,  to  teach  in  the  syna- 
gogue was  not  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  the  scribes. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  they  were  the  men  most  frequently  selected 
to  address  the  congregation.  Being  the  authorized 
exponents  of  the  Law,  an  importance  must  have 
attached  itself  to  their  words  which  the  utterances  of 
a  layman  did  not  possess.  Before  addressing  the 
public  on  religious  matters  in  the  synagogue,  the 
scribe  in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the 
Christian  era,  and  very  probably  in  the  days  of 
Christ  Himself,  was  expected  to  have  thoroughly 
prepared  himself  for  his  sacred  task.  And  not  only 
was  he  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion, he  was  expected-  to  be  a  man  of  sincere  piety 
as  well.  Any  scribe  who  is  not  inwardly  what  he 
is  outwardly  is  no  scribe.*  A  scribe's  life  must  be 
in  harmony  with  his  words.  Accordingly,  it  was 
said  of  Ben  Asai,  a  rabbi  of  the  first  century,  "  Thou 
preachest  finely,  but  thou  dost  not  fulfil  finely."  3  a 
scribe  was  also  required  to  weigh  well  every  word  he 
uttered,  lest  his  hearers  should  drink  of  poisoned 
waters,  and  cause  the  name  of  God  to  be  dis- 
honoured4  In  his  principles  he  was  to  be  as  hard 
as  iron,^  but  in  the  expression  of  them  it  is  said  that 

*  Aboth,  ii.  8.  '  Joma,  72. 

3  Chagiga,  14.  *  Aboth,  i.  II  s  Taanith,  4. 
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the  scribe  whose  discourse  is  not  as  pleasant  to  his 
audience  as  fine  honey  in  the  mouth  had  better  hold 
his  peace.i 

The  preaching  of  the  scribes  was  enlivened  by  the 
introduction  of  parables,  allegories,  ironical  allusions, 
and  pithy  sayingfs  which  were  likely  to  stick  in  the 
memory.  "  Do  you  know  a  woman,"  said  Rabbi 
Judah,  when  he  saw  his  congregation  going  to  sleep, 
••who  has  given  birth  to  six  hundred  thousand  men?" 
All  roused  themselves  to  hear  the  answer.  "Joche- 
bed,"  said  he,  "  is  the  name  of  the  woman  ;  she  gave 
birth  to  Moses,  who  was  worth  all  Israel."  *  A  rabbi 
of  the  first  century,  Jochanan  ben  Sakai,  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  immediate  repentance,  used  the 
following  parable : — A  certain  king  invited  his  ser- 
vants to  a  feast,  but  gave  them  no  time  to  make 
ready.  Then  some  of  the  guests  said  within  them- 
selves, "  A  king  can  in  an  hour  prepare  a  meal 
and  invite  us  to  it."  They  immediately  put  on  their 
finest  and  best  garments  and  waited  at  the  door  of 
the  palace.  These  were  the  wise.  The  others  thought 
that  there  was  yet  time,  and  went  in  soiled  raiments. 
Suddenly  the  king  called  them  to  the  banquet  ;  all 
had  to  appear  before  him.  Those  who  had  on  the 
clean  garments  were  received  with  joy,  and  they  ate 
and  drank  at  the  feast ;  but  with  the  others,  the 
careless  ones,  who  came  in  soiled  attire,  the  king  was 
angry,  and  they  had  to  stand  aside  and  look  on. 3 
A  scribe  chose  as  a  text  the  following  verse  from  the 
Book  of   Ecclesiastes :   "As  he  came  forth  of  his 

*  Hamburger,  ii.  927.  ■  Hamburger,  il,  Art.  "  Predigt,"  92S. 

3  Tractate  Schabbath,  153a. 
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mother's  womb,  naked  shall  he  go  again  as  he  came, 
and  shall  take  nothing  for  his  labour,  which  he  may 
carry  away  in  his  hand." '  He  illustrated  the  passage 
in  this  manner.  A  certain  fox  stood  before  a  vine- 
yard, which  was  encompassed  by  a  wall.  The  grapes 
tempted  him,  and  he  tried  to  find  out  an  opening  in 
the  wall  by  which  he  could  enter  the  vineyard.  He 
found  one,  but  it  was  too  small  to  let  him  go  through. 
He  then  made  a  resolution  to  fast  three  days,  so  as 
to  make  his  body  lean  enough  to  go  through  the  hole. 
His  plan  succeeded,  and  he  entered  the  vineyard. 
Here  he  feasted  on  the  grapes  to  his  heart's  content, 
and  his  body  once  more  grew  fat  and  strong.  But  a 
time  came  when  he  wanted  to  leave  the  vineyard. 
He  again  sought  the  hole  in  the  wall,  but  when  he 
tried  to  go  out  he  could  not.  He  was  accordingly 
obliged  to  starve  his  body  with  fasting  so  as  to 
escape.  And  when  at  last  he  got  outside  he  was  as 
lean  as  when  he  entered.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  vineyard  and  its  fruits,  and  said,  "  O  vineyard, 
vineyard,  how  lovely  art  thou,  and  how  good  are  thy 
fruits !  but  what  do  I  bring  away  with  me  from  thee? 
As  I  entered  so  must  I  return."  Such,  says  the 
scribe,  is  the  life  of  man  :  **  Naked  did  he  come  forth, 
and  naked  shall  he  return."^  Besides  being  illus- 
trated by  parable  and  fable,  a  text  was  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation,  as  in 
the  following  instance : — Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Sakai 
preaching  from  the  words,  "  Let  thy  garments  be 
always  white,  and  let  thy  head  lack  no  ointment," 
said,  "  If  in  this  passage  we  think  of  white  garments 

«  Ecdes.  V.15.  •  Art.  *'Predigt.,"  Hambuiger,  ii.  93a 
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in  a  literal  sense,  and  of  real  oil,  how  many  white 
garments  and  how  much  oil  do  the  heathen  have  ? 
But  here,  by  white  garments,  the  garment  of  virtue 
is  to  be  understood,  the  fulfilment  of  God's  command- 
ments, good  works."  These  examples  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  popular  teaching  of  the  scribes  as  it  was 
practised  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Before  a  scribe  could  properly  exercise  the  high 
duties  of  his  office  he  had — at  least  in  the  centuries 
which  immediately  followed  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
and  probably  in  the  time  of  Christ's  public  ministry 
as  well — to  go  through  some  form  of  ordination,  but 
no  satisfactory  record  remains  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  sacred  act  was  effected.  The  power  of  admitting 
a  scribe  among  the  recognized  doctors  of  the  Law 
appears  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  the  rabbi 
by  whom  he  had  been  taught.  Such  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  which  says,  "  At  first  every 
doctor  ordained  his  own  scholars  ;  for  example,  Rabbi 
Jochanan  ben  Sakai  ordained  Rabbi  Eliezer  and 
Rabbi  Joshua  ;  Rabbi  Joshua  ordained  Rabbi  Akiba, 
and  Rabbi  Akiba  ordained  Rabbi  Mair  and  Rabbi 
Simon." '  A  scribe  who  was  publicly  acknowledged 
as  such  by  his  teacher  had  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  code,  and 
with  all  those  studies  which  were  believed  to  throw 
light  upon  its  interpretation.  Whatever  the  teacher 
himself  knew  would  unquestionably  be  imparted  to 
his  scholars,  and  the  pages  of  the  Talmud  show  that 
the  rabbis  did  not  confine  their  attention  exclusively 


'  Sanhedrin,  L  3.     Cf.  Bartenora  and  Maimonides,  in  "  Mischna 
of  Surenhusius,  iv.  21 1. 
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to  the  ethical  or  practical  contents  of  the  Law.  Their 
field  of  view  was  much  more  comprehensive,  and 
among  many  other  things  embraced  the  study  of 
such  subjects  as  mathematics,  botany,  medicine,  and 
astronomy."  Nor  were  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  neglected  by  the  scribes.  Gamaliel  ^  and  many 
of  his  immediate  successors  were  ardent  Hellenists. 
By  some  of  the  rabbis  Greek  was  described  as  a  fault- 
less tongue,3  and  as  the  only  language  into  which  the 
Law  could  be  properly  translated.4  So  warm  was 
the  admiration  for  Greek  that  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  was  considered  to  be  the  result  of  Divine 
inspiration  and  in  its  accomplishment  was  seen  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  Japhet  should  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem.^  Parents  were  exhorted  to 
teach  their  daughters  Greek,  and  it  was  apostrophized 
as  the  most  beautiful  language  among  the  sons  of 
men.6  In  three  things  said  the  rabbis  of  the  first 
century  Greece  stands  superior  to  Rome,  in  laws, 
in  language,  and  in  literature.  Rabbi  Juda  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Greek  or  Hebrew  was  the  only 
language  which  should  be  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Palestine.7  All  these  sayings  go  far  towards  estab- 
lishing the  conclusion   that   in   the  time  of  Christ 


'  J.  Hamburger,  "  Real-Ency.,"  ii.  183, 
'  Gemara  to  Sotah,  ix.  14. 
3  M^lla,  9b. 

*  This  saying  is  attributed  to  Rabbi  Simon,  a  son  of  Gamaliel, 
Jerusalem  Megilla,  i.  9. 

s  Philo,  "  Vita  Mosis,"  ii.  7.     Megilla,  9. 

*  C.  Siegfried,  '*  Bedeutung  und  Schicksal  des  Hellenismus.    Jahr- 
blicher  fur  Protestantische  Tbeologie,"  1886,  p.  236. 

'  J.  Hamburger,  Art.,  "  Exegese,'*  i.  85. 
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Greek  formed  no  unimportant  part  in  the  education 
of  a  scribe.' 

One  of  the  principles  professed  by  the  scribes  was 
that  the  sacred  duties  entrusted  to  them  should  be 
performed  without  fee  or  reward.  It  was  considered 
derogatory  to  the  rabbinical  office  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood.  **  The  study  of 
the  Law,"  said  Rabbi  Zadok,  *'  is  not  to  be  used  as 
a  spade  to  dig  with."  Hillel  also  said  that, ''  Whoso- 
ever makes  use  of  the  crown  (of  the  Law  for  mer- 
cenary purposes)  perishes." »  It  was  accordingly  a 
rule  with  the  rabbis  to  combine  the  study  of  the  Law 
with  the  exercise  of  some  useful  calling.  This  custom 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  a 
weaver; 3  Hillel  was  a  hewer  of  wood,  Rabbi  Joshua 
ben  Chanania  was  a  needle  maker.  Rabbi  Juda  ben  Ilai 
was  a  cooper,  and  among  the  other  rabbis  of  the  first 
century  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud, 

'  An  entire  change  came  over  the  minds  of  the  rabbis  with  regard 
to  the  Greek  language,  after  the  terrible  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (a.d.  Ii6).  Eusebius,  '*  Ecclesiastical 
Hist./*  iv.  2;  Dio  Cassius,  IxviiL  32;  Mommsen,  "  Romische 
Geschichte,"  v.  542.  It  is  after  this  period  that  we  meet  with  such 
expressions,  as  **  Cursed  is  the  man  who  feeds  swine,  and  cursed  is  the 
man  who  instructs  his  son  in  Greek  wisdom."  Another  instance  of  this 
hatred  of  Greek  is  the  answer  given  by  Rabbi  Ismael,  when  he  was 
asked  if  at  least  one  hour  a  day  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  Greek. 
He  answered,  "  It  is  written,  *  This  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out 
of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,'  and  only 
such  an  hour  should  be  chosen  for  Greek  literature,  when  it  is  neither 
day  nor  night  "  (Menach,  99).  Cf.  Siegfried,  "  Jahrbucher  fiir  Pro- 
testantische  Theologie,"  1886,  250-1. 

'   Bechoroth,  fol.  29a  ;  Aboth,  iv.  5. 

3  Acts  xviii.  3  ;  i  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8 ;  Wiinsche,  "  Erlau- 
terung  der  Evangelien,*'  i29-3a 
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some  were  perfumers,  and  some  bakers,  and  some 
tailors.  **  Great  is  labour/'  said  a  rabbi,  as  he  passed 
along  with  his  burden,  "  it  honours  the  Lord."  "  Do 
any  kind  of  work,"  said  Rabbi  Akiba  to  his  disciples, 
"even  to  the  skinning  of  carcases  on  the  highways, 
and  say  not  as  an  excuse,  I  am  a  priest."  ' 

Though  honouring  labour  the  rabbis  were  at  the 
same  time  warned  against  pursuing  civil  occupations 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Law.  On  this  question  Hillel 
is  stated  to  have  put  forth  the  dictum,  **  that  the  man 
who  gives  himself  up  too  exclusively  to  business  shall 
not  become  wise."*  In  this  respect  Hillel  is  in 
harmony  with  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  who  says  of 
the  scribes,  "  The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh 
by  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  he  that  hath  little 
business  shall  become  wise.  How  can  he  get  wisdom 
that  holdeth  the  plough  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad, 
that  driveth  oxen  and  is  occupied  in  their  labours, 
and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks.  .  .  .  But  he  that 
giveth  his  mind  to  the  Law  of  the  Most  High  and  is 
occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be  occupied  in 
prophecies.  He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned 
men  ;  and  where  subtle  parables  are  he  will  be  there 
also" 3  It  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  Hillel  and  Ben  Sirach  that  in  many  cases  the 
scribe  did  not  actively  pursue  the  calling  in  which 
he  had  been  instructed.  It  is  also  evident  from  the 
New  Testament  that  among  many  of  the  scribes  the 
principle  of  taking   no  reward  for   their  services,  if 

»  Hamburger,  "  Real-Ency.,  ii.  Art,,  *'  Gelehrter,"  288. 
'  Abothj,  ii.  5«  3  Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii.  24,  s^. 
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preserved  in  name,  was  violated  in  reality.  The 
stigma  of  being  covetous  and  devourers  of  widows' 
houses  is  fatal  to  the  lofty  pretension  of  disinterested- 
ness which  the  rabbis  laid  claim  to,  when  fulfilling 
their  duties  as  teachers  and  administrators  of  the 
Law.' 

In  outward  demeanour  a  scribe  was  expected  to 
conduct  himself  with  a  circumspection  and  decorum 
which  should  place  his  character  above  the  breath 
of  suspicion.  Six  things  were  said  to  be  unbecoming 
in  a  scribe — to  walk  about  perfumed  in  public  places, 
to  appear  in  torn  shoes,  to  go  alone  at  night,  to  hold 
much  converse  with  women  in  the  public  streets,  to 
be  the  last  to  enter  the  house  of  instruction,  and  to 
pass  his  time  in  the  society  of  the  unlearned.  A 
scribe  was  forbidden  to  take  part  in  any  meal  which 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Law,  and  he  was  not 
to  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  any  man  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  Law.  Where  he  should  live,  what 
kind  of  bed  he  should  sleep  on,  what  sort  of  table 
he  should  use,  the  cut  of  his  garments  and  even  the 
manner  of  his  walk,  were  all  subject  to  precise  regula- 
tions.2 

Great  deference  was  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
scribes.  Of  this  fact  we  are  not  without  evidence 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said  that  they 
loved  to  receive  the  salutations  of  the  people  in  the 
market-places  and  were  accommodated  with  seats 
of  honour  at  feasts  and  in  the  synagogues.3     Accord- 

'  Mark  xii.  40  ;  Luke  xvi.  14,  xx.  47. 

•  Hamburger,  "Gelehrter,"  ii.  285  ;  Weber,  "System,"  124, 

3  Matt,  xxiii.  6-7. 
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ing  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  honour  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
scribe  as  well  as  to  God.»  He  was  to  be  preferred 
before  father  and  mother,^  and  before  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings.  It  was  not  permissible  to  address 
him  without  using  the  title  rabbi.  Most  men  ac- 
counted it  a  great  privilege  to  see  a  famous  rabbi, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  zealous  Israelites 
to  go  through  a  period  of  fasting,  in  the  hope  of 
being  considered  worthy  of  so  high  an  honour.  In 
the  language  of  the  Talmud  the  rabbis  were  the 
lamps  and  the  shield-bearers  of  Israel,  the  princes 
of  the  people,  the  leaders  of  the  nation  and  the 
fathers  of  the  world.  A  rabbi  was  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  reverence  as  God  Himself.  He  was  not  as 
other  men,  and  he  stood  in  such  close  relationship 
to  the  Creator  that  he  was  able  to  defy  the  laws 
of  nature  and  accomplish  miracles.  The  angry  glance 
of  a  rabbi  was  sufficient  to  bring  on  misery  and  death. 
Instances  abound  in  which  the  rabbis  reformed  the 
wicked,  healed  the  diseased,  and  raised  the  dead  to 
life.  How  natural  that  a  class  which  was  believed 
.to  possess  such  lofty  attributes,  should  enjoy  the 
reverence  of  the  multitude.^ 

The  immense  influence  wielded  by  the  scribes  in 
the  time  of  Christ  was  productive  of  many  evil  con- 
sequences both  upon  their  own  character  and  the 
religious  life  of  the  community.  It  led  them  to 
assume  an  exclusive  right  to  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  Moses'  seat,  or  in  other  words  of  formulating  the 

'  Hambui^er,  ii.  289.  '  Kerithoth,  vi.  91 

3  Weber,  ' '  System  der  Altsynagogalen  Palastinischen  Theolc^e," 
125-6.     Hamburger,  Art.,  '*  Gelehrtcr." 
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religious  beliefs  and  duties  of  the  Jewish  people.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  to  resist  their  preten- 
sions, or  to  regard  the  truths  of  religion  from  another 
point  of  view  than  theirs,  was  to  play  the  part  of 
an  apostate  and  blasphemer  who  did  not  deserve 
to  live.  Many  of  them  displayed  a  puerile  craving 
for  notoriety  which  showed  itself  even  in  the  details 
of  their  dress.  The  long  flowing  garments  in  which 
they  used  to  appear  in  public,  and  the  amulets  or 
phylacteries  with  which  they  ornamented  the  fore- 
head, were  obviously  designed  to  attract  attention 
and  bring  their  personality  before  the  multitude. 
Whether  at  table,  or  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  syna- 
gogue the  same  spirit  of  ostentation  manifested 
itself;  and,  what  is  worse,  pride,  intolerance,  and 
hypocrisy,  were  often  conspicuous  elements  in  their 
character.  In  religious  matters  the  dominant  tendency 
of  the  scribes,  was  to  ignore  ethical  motives  and 
ideals,  and  to  transform  religion  into  the  observance 
of  a  multitude  of  external  acts  and  ceremonies.  It 
is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  defect  in  the  work 
of  the  scribes,  for  the  Gospels  abound  in  instances 
which  prove  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing 
the  substance  of  religion  for  the  form,  and  of  losing 
sight  of  the  central  principles  of  morality  in  the 
boundless  expanses  of  casuistry. 

It  would,  however,  be  manifestly  unjust  to  set 
down  the  whole  body  of  the  scribes  as  mere  hypo- 
crites and  formalists.  Even  the  New  Testament 
which  paints  them  in  no  favourable  light,  contains 
instances  to  the  contrary,^   and   these  instances  are 

'  Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  Phil.  iii.  5. 
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supplemented  by  information  from  other  sources. 
The  life  of  Hillel  alone — and  he  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  type  of  many  less  famous  scribes — is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  notion  that  all  the  scribes 
were  men  of  unreal  lives.  Hillel  was  a  contemporary 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  although  much  mythical 
imagery  has  gathered  around  his  name,  enough  is 
known  of  him  to  make  it  tolerably  clear  that  he  was 
one  of  those  humble,  pure,  and  humane  spirits  who 
save  the  honour  of  the  human  race.  According  to 
tradition,  Hillel  was  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  came  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Law.  After  the  death  of  his  teachers,  he,  along 
with  his  rival  Schammai,  attained  to  great  eminence 
among  the  scribes.  Besides  an  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  the  Law,  and  the  traditions  which  first  established 
his  fame,  he  possessed  a  wonderfully  patient,  meek, 
and  gentle  character,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with 
a  mild  and  attractive  wisdom.  Some  of  his  sayings 
rise  to  a  high  standard  of  moral  elevation,  and  reveal 
a  very  lofty  conception  of  religious  duty.  "  Be  of 
the  disciples  of  Aaron  the  peaceful,"  said  he,  **  loving 
peace  and  pursuing  peace,  loving  the  creatures  and 
bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law." '  And  again,  "What 
thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thee  do  not  to  others ; 
this  is  the  whole  Law,  all  the  rest  is  but  the  inter- 
pretation." »  Though  Hillel  is  the  most  striking 
personality  among  the  scribes  after  they  became  a 
thoroughly  constituted  class,  other  rabbis  are  credited 
with  utterances  which  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  hisL 

>  Pirke  Aboth,  i.  13.  >  Talmud  Babli,  Schabbath,  fol.  31a. 
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One  of  HiUeVs  predecessors,  Antigonus  of  Sochoh,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  Be  not  as  slaves  that  minister 
to  the  lord  with  a  view  to  receive  a  recompence,  but 
be  as  slaves  that  minister  to  the  lord  without  a  view 
to  receive  a  recompence,  and  let  the  fear  of  God  be 
upon  you."  '  "  Do  God's  will,"  said  another  rabbi, 
**as  if  it  were  thy  will,  that  He  may  do  thy  will  as 
if  it  were  His  will.  Annul  thy  will  before  His  will, 
that  He  may  annul  the  will  of  others  before  thy 
will."  a  "  Tithe  not  overmuch,"  said  Gamaliel  ; 
"  Practice,  not  study,  is  the  chief  thing,"  said  Simon 
his  son.3  Such  maxims  as  these,  as  well  as  many 
others  which  might  be  added  to  them,4  conclusively 
prove  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  scribes 
had  a  higher  conception  of  religion  than  the  mere 
observance  of  its  external  forms.  Yet  those  very 
men  were  unable  to  dissociate  the  religious  life  from 
the  national  and  ceremonial  accidents  of  Judaism. 
It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  show  that  religion 
in  its  highest  aspects  is  not  national  but  human,  that 
all  forms  and  ceremonies  are  at  most  but  its  tem- 
porary envelope,  and  that  its  essence  consists  in  an 
inward  disposition  of  the  heart. 

*  Pirke  Aboth,  i.  3.  »  Ibid.,  ii.  4.  3  Ibid.,  i.  16-17. 

*  C/.  Surenhusius,  **  Mischna,"  Capita  Patram,  iv.  409  ;  C.  Taylor, 
"  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,"  1877. 
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The  great  difficulty  which  has  to  be  confronted  in 
all  attempts  at  gaining  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
two  Jewish  parties  which  came  into  prominence  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  existed  together  in 
a  state  of  silent  or  pronounced  hostility  till  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem,  consists  in  the  dearth  and 
un  trust  worthiness  of  the  information  we  possess 
respecting  them.  The  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  posterior  to  the  Exile  make  no  mention 
of  either  Pharisees  or  Sadducces  ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  refers  to  them  in  so  far  as  they  took  up 
an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity.  Equally  scanty  are  the  materials  con- 
tained in  the  apocryphal  and  non-canonical  literature, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian ;  and  although  the  Mischna' 
and  the  Targums  arc  full  to  overflowing  of  the 
Pharisaic  spirit,  they  shed  very  little  historical  light 
on   the   growth   of  the   two   parties,  and  their  trtie 

■  Cf.  luiiajim,  iv.  6,  7,  S  ;  Clmgiga,  ii.  7  ;  Sota,  iU.  4 ;  Ernbin,  vi.  2  ; 
Makkotb,  i.  6;  {"aTa,  iii.  7  ;  Nidda,  iv.  2. 
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relations  to  one  another.  What  these  documents  do 
pretend  to  tell  is  disfigured  by  the  conceptions  of  a 
later  age,  and  for  all  historical  purposes  is  almost  as 
untrustworthy  as  the  statements  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  patristic  writers  like  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome.'  Josephus,  himself  a  Pharisee,  is  by  far  the 
weightiest  authority  on  the  two  parties.  But  his 
assertions  require  to  be  controlled  by  a  knowledge 
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{By  fiermisiiBn  of  the  Committee  ef  the  Falestim  Exploration  Fund.) 

of  the  lines  of  development  on  which  Jewish  life 
proceeded,  and  also  by  a  recc^nition  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  writing  for  Greek  and  Roman  readers.  This 
latter  circumstance  led  him  to  present  a  distorted 
view  of  the  divisions  among  his  countrymen,  and 
to   find    a   fictitious   parallel    to  the   Sadducees  and 

'  Origen  contra  Celsum,  i.  g  (Hippolylus.  "  Philosophumena," 
ii.  z8,  i;.);  Ejnphuiius,  "  Haer,"  KVi.  i;  Jerome,  Commenloiy  od 
Malt,  iii.  2Z,  iq. 
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Pharisees  in  the  philosophic  schools  of  the  ancient 
world.* 

Long  before  the  names  Pharisee  and  Sadducee 
appear  in  the  pages  of  history  the  divergent  ten- 
dencies which  these  two  parties  represented  were  in 
existence  within  the  Jewish  community.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  contended  that  the  foundation  of  their 
differences  goes  back  into  pre-exilian  times,  and 
that  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the  old  Israelitish 
monarchy  are  the  true  precursors  of  the  Sadducees 
and  Pharisees.3  But  the  complete  transformation 
which  Jewish  society  underwent  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  not  to  mention  other  serious  difficulties,  is 
an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  theory.  On  this  question  it  is  safer  to  regard 
the  post-exilian  period  as  an  essentially  new  epoch 
in  Jewish  history,  and  to  look  for  some  of  the  causes 
which  ultimately  produced  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees in  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  new  theocracy. 

The  central  thought  on  which  the  theocracy  was 
reared  consisted  of  two  parts — the  utter  uprooting 
of  idolatrous  practices ;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  worship  of  Israel's  God  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Law.  The  class  which  worked  most 
strenuously  for  the  realization  of  this  thought  was  un- 
questionably the  scribes.  It  was  principally  through 
their  eflTorts  that  Judaism  had  been  kept  alive  in  the 
disastrous  days  of  the  Exile.     It  was  they  who  had 

»  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiii.  5-9.  10.  5,  sy,  ;  xvii.  I.  2,  x^.  ;  "Bdl. 
Jud.,"  ii.  8.  14. 

'  Hanne,  **  Die  Pharisaer  und  Saddudier  als  polidsche  Parteien,  m 
Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie  "  (1S67),  p.  153,  sy. 
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collected  and  preserved  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
race.  It  was  they  who  came  into  practical  contact 
with  the  people  when  expounding  the  doctrines  of 
the  Law ;  and  their  experience  in  Babylon  had  no 
doubt  taught  them  that  the  only  way  to  make  the 
Jews  a  people  of  the  Law  was  to  separate  them  and 
isolate  them  as  completely  as  possible  from  all 
contact  with  surrounding  nations.  In  this  effort 
they  were  not  thoroughly  supported  by  the  Jewish 
notables.  These  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  mem- 
bers of  the  high-priestly  families  who  had  survived 
the  wreck  of  the  old  Jewish  state,  and  when  the 
community  was  re-organized  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  they  at  once  assumed  the  most  prominent 
position  within  it,  and  formed  a  sort  of  petty  aris- 
tocracy. Secular  power  as  well  as  priestly  privileges 
was  in  the  hands  of  these  notables  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and 
although  their  civil  functions  were  very  restricted, 
the  exercise  of  these  functions  brought  them  into 
contact  both  with  the  high  officials  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  and  with  the  heads  of  the  neighbouring 
populations.  These  notables  were  not  deliberately 
opposed  to  the  ideal  which  the  scribes  had  set  before 
themselves.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they  must  have 
supported  the  scribes  in  upholding  a  high  standard 
of  reverence  for  the  teachings  of  the  Law,  for  the 
Law  not  only  exalted  their  prerogatives  and  made 
their  incomes  a  matter  of  religious  •  obligation,  but 
also  elevated  the  high  priest  into  the  supreme 
medium  of  communication  between  God  and  man. 
It  was  their  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples  which 
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made  them  antagonistic  to  the  separatist  doctrines 
of  the  scribes,  and  they  did  not  consider  that  a  state 
of  national  isolation  was  necessary  to  the  complete 
enforcement  of  the  pentateuchal  code.  Two  ten- 
dencies were  accordingly  face  to  face  in  the  Persian 
period  ;  the  scribes,  the  theorists,  the  men  of  study, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  current  which  wished,  in  the 
interests  of  monotheism  and  the  Law,  to  preserve 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  all  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  The  high  priests,  the  men  of  affairs  and  of 
action,  were  less  afraid  of  the  evils  which  might  flow 
from  intercourse  with  the  stranger,  and  were  more 
disposed  to  live  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  nations 
among  which  their  lot  was  cast^ 

In  the  Persian  period  (B.C.  586-332)  these  opposing 
tendencies  produced  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
within  the  community,  but  it  was  neither  so  constant 
nor  so  pronounced  as  to  involve  the  formation  of 
distinct  and  consolidated  parties.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  opening  up  of  Palestine  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia  to  Greek  colonists  ^  and  Greek  ideas  ^ 
had  the  effect  of  accentuating  the  divergencies  between 
the  scribes  and  the  notables,  and  eventually  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  two  parties  within  the  theocracy 
— the  Hellenists  and  the  Assidaeans,  or  pious  ones 
(b.C.  332-167).     The   Hellenists  were  essentially  the 

'  Ezra  ix.  2  ;  Nehem.  vi.  17.  Sieffert,  in  Herrog's  "  Real-Encyclo- 
padie,"  xiii.  21$  sr/.  '2  Mace.  vi.  8. 

3  On  the  influence  of  the  philosopher  Hcraclitus  on  Jewish  literature. 
Cf.  Fdmund  Pfleiderer,  "  Die  Philosophic  des  Heraklit  von  Ephesus," 
&c.,  Berlin,  i886,  p.  255,  s^. 
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same  men  who  had  in  the  past  been  resisting  the 
separatist  ideas  of  the  scribes,  and  the  Assidseans 
constituted  a  class  within  the  circle  of  the  scribes,' 
which  pushed  exclusive  principles  to  their  utmost 
limits,  and  made  the  rigorous  practice  of  the  Law 
the  sole  aim  and  object  of  existence.  The  Hellenists 
were  composed  of  the  priestly  aristocracy  and  the 
official  classes,  and  the  genius  and  civilization  of 
Greece  swept  them  in  a  short  time  within  its  folds. 
What  the  scribes  had  dreaded  at  length  came  to 
pass.     Contact  with  the  stranger  was  proving  fatal 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  III. 

to  Judaism  in  the  persons  of  its  highest  representa- 
tives. The  priestly  aristocracy  was  carried  away  by 
the  fascinations  of  Greek  life  ;  they  became  ashamed 
of  their  Jewish  names,"  and  not  only  adopted  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  but  their  faith 
was  in  many  cases  shattered  by  Greek  philo- 
sophy.3    The  extreme  section  of  the  Hellenists  was 

'  Jewish  naiaes  weie  at  this  period  very  frequently  Hellenised — Jesus 
became  Jason  ;  Menahem,  Menelaus,  &C-  The  names  of  the  Jewish 
towns  were  also  similarl)'  dealt  wilh  (Josophus,  "  Ant.,"  xiii.  10.  4I. 

3  Ecclus.  ix.  i,it-i  '*>^'  'Oit-  i  £cdes.  x.  16;  i  Mocc.  i.  ii,ul  5; 
Dan.  id.  30. 
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partially  responsible  for  the  Maccabaean  revolt  ;  it 
was  at  their  instigation  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
decreed  the  abolition  of  Judaism,  and  set  up  a 
heathen  form  of  worship  in  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem.' The  Assidaean?  were  utterly  indiflTerent  to 
politics,  but  this  crowning  act  of  apostasy  involved 
the  very  existence  of  their  faith  and  compelled  them 
as  the  servants  of  God  to  take  the  field.  As  soon  as 
the  Syrians  saw  the  mistake  they  had  committed 
they  restored  religious  liberty  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
Assidaeans  immediately  withdrew  from  the  contest.^ 
But  the  insurrection  aroused  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  Macca- 
bees were  supported  in  the  conflict  for  complete 
independence  not  only  by  the  masses,  but  also  by 
the  more  moderate  among  the  scribes  and  Hellenists 
as  well.  The  Assidaeans  and  the  apostate  Hellenists 
disappeared  from  the  scene  ;  but  when  national  inde- 
pendence was  at  last  secured,  the  old  antagonistic 
tendencies  which  had  been  at  work  in  the  community 
for  so  many  years  began  to  assert  themselves  afresh, 
and  were  for  the  future  represented  by  the  Pharisees  3 
and  Sadducecs. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Maccabaean  insurrection 
was  to  infuse  a  certain  spirit  of  patriotism  into  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  to  heighten  the  respect 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xii.  9.  7  ;  I  Mace.  i.  43,  st/.       »  i  Mace.  vii.  12. 

3  Ktymologically  the  word  Pharisee  means  separated.  The  Pharisees 
were  probably  called  the  Separated  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  them. 
Most  likely  the  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees  made  it  a 
principle  to  separate  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Jewi«h 
masses  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  becoming  unclean  (C/.  Montet, 
**  Essai,"  44,  s^.). 
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of  the  whole  people  for  the  Law.  But  within  the 
limits  of  loyalty  to  the  Law  and  the  new  consti- 
tution there  was  ample  room  for  very  serious  diversity 
of  opinion.  This  diversity,  although  it  did  not 
assume  the  same  extreme  forms  as  had  been  the  case 
with  the  Assidaeans  and  Hellenists,  continued  to  run 
in  the  same  channels  as  formerly,  and  was  represented 
by  a  similar  class  of  men,  the  Sadducees  being  the 
successors  of  the  Hellenists  and  the  Pharisees  of  the 
Assidaeans.  The  Sadducees,  like  their  predecessors, 
were  the  Jewish  aristocracy.^  They  were  partly  the 
courtiers,  the  soldiers,  the  diplomatists,  and  other 
superior  officials  who  had  risen  into  prominence  in  the 
Maccabaean  war,  and  partly  the  old  high-priestly  fam- 
ilies who  had  fallen  into  the  background  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  revolt,  but  who  came  once  more  to  the 
front  under  Simon  Maccabaeus."  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Sadducees  owe  their  party  name  to  the  old 
high-priestly  aristocracy.  From  the  time  of  David 
till  the  establishment  of  Maccabaean  supremacy  the 
high  priesthood  had  almost  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  Zadok.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
Greek  period  the  doings  of  the  Zadokites  made  them 
highly  unpopular,  and  in  the  Maccabaean  period  a 
widespread  dislike  of  their  religious  indifference,  and 
of  their  Greek  mode  of  life  existed  in  the  public  mind. 
The  same  Greek  tendencies  however  soon  reappeared 
among  the  Maccabees  and  the  high  officials  who  sur- 
rounded them.  The  party  of  the  scribes  profoundly 
disapproved  of  these  tendencies,  and  stigmatised  the 

'  "Ant.,"  xiii.  6.  2,    10.  6;    "Bell,  jud.,"  i.  5.   3;    Psalms  of 
Solomon,  ii.  3-5,  iv.  i-io.  '  i  Mace.  xiv.  28. 
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men  who  adopted  them  as  Zadokites  or  Sadduceea 
Such  at  least  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  word.' 

Just  as  the  Sadducees  inherited  the  characteristics 
of  the  Hellenists,  so  did  the  Pharisees  inherit  the 
essential  ideas  of  the  Assidaeans,  and  become  for  the 
future  the  representatives  of  the  main  current  of  post- 
exilian  Judaism.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  point 
out  any  substantial  difference  between  the  Pharisees 
and  their  predecessors.  On  all  religious  questions 
they  were  entirely  at  one,  and  the  only  point  on 
which  any  distinction  can  be  said  to  have  existed 
between  them  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
were  not  quite  so  indifferent  to  the  existence  of 
Judaea  as  an  independent  state  as  had  been  the  case 
with  the  Assidaeans.^  The  connection  between  the 
Pharisees  and  the  scribes  was  also  remarkably  close. 
Nearly  all  the  scribes  were  Pharisees,  and  many  of 
the  Pharisees  were  scribes.3  The  similarity  did  hot, 
however,  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  the  two  identical, 
and  the  difference  between  them  may  be  best  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  the  Pharisees  were  a  party, 
while  the  scribes  were  in  most  respects  a  class.  What 
makes  it  certain  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are 
not  to  be  confounded  together  is  the  existence  of 

■  Geiger,  "  Urschrift  and  Uebersetzungen  dcr  Bibel,"  loi,  sg. : 
Montet,  "Essai  sur  les  Origines  des  Partis  Saduc^n  et  Pharisien,*'  44 
sq.  \  Wellhausen,  **  Die  Pharisaer  und  die  Sadducaer,"  43  sq, 

'  They  were  at  first  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  Maccabaean  princes, 
and  as  long  as  these  princes  reigned,  the  Pharisees  recognized  them  as 
the  temix)ral  hends  of  the  nation.     Cf.  Sieflfert  in  Herzog,  xiii.  238. 

3  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiii.  10.  6,  xvii.  6.  2;  "Bell.  Tud.,"  i.  33. 
2-4,  ii.  17.  8. 
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scribes  who  were  manifestly  not  Pharisees.'  These 
scribes  either  took  up  a  position  of  neutrality  with 
respect  to  the  rival  parties,  or  were  adherents  of  the 
Sadducees  ;  for  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  had  no  one  to  represent  them  among  the 
doctors  of  the  Law.  The  relation  between  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  was  practically  the  same  as 
that  which  exists  between  teachers  and  taught.  The 
Pharisees  were  the  men  who  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  teachings  and  theories  of  the  scribes  to  practice,^ 
and  all  those  scribes  who  in  addition  to  the  written 
law  also  believed  in  the  binding  authority  of  tradition 
were  Pharisees  as  well  as  scribes. 

The  attitude  of  superiority  and  disdain  which  the 
Pharisees  assumed  towards  the  great  body  of  the 
people  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  formation  of  any 
close  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them.3  It  is  true 
the  people  generally  supported  the  Pharisees  in  their 
conflict  with  the  Sadducees,4  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Pharisees 
were  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  listened  to 
them  with  respect,  though  they  did  not  always  follow 
their  advice,  and  that  they  admired  the  scrupulous, 
if  ostentatious,  manner  in  which  the  Pharisees  fulfilled 
the  innumerable  and  burdensome  precepts  of  the 
Law.  But  in  the  main  they  appear  to  have  looked  on 
the  Pharisees  rather  as  a  body  of  holy  men,  than  as 
national  leaders  who  were  drawing  their  strength  and 

'  Mark  ii.  15  ;  Luke  v.  30 ;  Acts  xxiii.  9. 

'  Kuenen,  **  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions,*'  pp.  208-9. 

3  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  sq.  ♦  "  Ant.,"  xviii.  i.  3,  4. 
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inspiration  from  the  great  fountains  of  popular  feeling, 
and  whose  hearts  were  beating  in  unison  with  the 
desires  and  aspirations  of  the  whole  community.  Out 
of  the  entire  population  of  Palestine  the  Pharisees 
only  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,*  and  these 
numbers  conclusively  prove  that  the  Pharisaic  party 
had  no  attractions  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  principles  professed  by  the  Pharisees 
were  adverse  to  their  popularity  as  a  party,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  hold  aloof  from  the  multitude.  To 
them  the  ordinary  Jew  was  an  unclean  being,  and 
they  avoided  him  as  if  he  were  no  better  than  a 
heathen.  It  was  from  the  circle  of  the  Pharisees  that 
the  contemptuous  words  proceeded,  "This  people  who 
knoweth  not  the  Law  is  cursed."  The  Pharisees 
separated  themselves  from  all  who  failed  to  come  up 
to  their  standard  of  legal  purity,  and  as  this  was 
the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  community, 
it  followed  that  there  was  as  little  intercourse  as 
possible  between  them  and  the  vast  body  of  the 
people.  It  was  an  article  in  the  Pharisaic  creed  that 
the  Jewish  heathen  (Am-haarez),  who  in  their  eyes 
were  almost  synonymous  with  the  masses,  would  not 
participate  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  better  for  their  daughters  to  fall  into  the 
lion's  mouth  than  to  marry  them.*  That  a  class  of 
men  holding  such  ideas  as  these  should  be  popular  is 
hardly  conceivable,  and  the  history  of  the  party 
shows  that  they  never  attained  a  permanent  hold 
upon  the  people's  heart 

'  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xviii.  I.  3, 4. 

*  Weber, "  System  der  Altsynagogal.  Palastinischen  Theologie,"  42,  sq. 
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The  first  actual  rupture  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-106).  It  took  the 
shape  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  of  an  objection  to 
the  competence  of  the  Maccabacan  princes  for  the 
office  of  high  priest'  The  Pharisees  did  not  dispute 
the  right  of  the  Maccabees  to  wear  the  crown,  but  they 
contended  that  the  office  of  high  priest  was  of  a 
different  character,  and  that  it  could  only  be  filled  by 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  a  high-priestly 
family.  The  contention  of  the  Pharisees  was  perfectly 
justified  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  Maccabees,  not  being  of  high- 
priestly  descent,  had  no  legal  title  to  the  high  priest- 
hood ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Pharisees  would 
have  allowed  this  irregularity  to  remain  in  abeyance 
if  the  political  conduct  of  the  Maccabees  had  been 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Pharisaic  policy  of 
isolating  Judaea  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Maccabees  were  too  well  aware  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  Jewish  independence,  and  of  the  unstable 
state  of  international  politics,  to  commit  themselves  to 
such  a  perilous  line  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  John 
Hyrcanus  allowed  the  ideas  and  aims  of  the  Pharisees 
to  remain  in  the  background,^  and  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  long  reign  to  augmenting  the  glory  of 
the  country.  In  this  course  he  was  supported  by  the 
Sadducees.      But  the  palpably  secular  aspect  which 

»  Josephus,  "  Ant.,'*  xiii.  lo.  5-7. 

«  If  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud  are  to  be  relied  on,  Hyrcanus  did 
not  neglect  the  interests  of  religion.  Josephus,  however,  is  silent  on 
this  subject.  C/.  Derenbourg,  **  L'Histoire  de  la  Palestine,**  71  ; 
Hamburger,  "  Real-Encyclo|xidie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,**  ii.  423  s^. 
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the  Jewish  state  assumed  under  this  prince — its 
worldly  diplomacy,  its  battles  and  conquests,  its 
intimate  relations  with  heathen  peoples,  its  love  and 
tolerance  of  foreign  customs ' — repelled  the  Pharisees, 
and  deeply  wounded  their  religious  susceptibilitica 
To  them  it  was  unbearable  that  the  most  sacred  rites 
of  pubKc  worship  should  be  performed  by  men  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  the  council  chamber  or  on  the 
battle-field,  and  they  set  themselves  to  compel  the 
Maccabees  to  renounce  the  high  priesthood  and  to 
rest  contented  with  the  crown.  The  Sadducees 
stoutly  resisted  the  assaults  of  their  opponents  on  the 
privileges  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  struggle  grew  in 
intensity  between  the  two  parties  till  it  finally  culmi- 
nated in  civil  war.  Hyrcanus,  during  his  reign,  was 
able  to  ward  off  this  crowning  misfortune,  but  the 
Pharisees  broke  out  into  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  (B.C  105-79),  and  for  many  years  the 
unhappy  country  became  a  prey  to  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  massacre."  After  many  vicissitudes  the 
victory  ultimately  remained  with  the  Sadducees,  and 
Jannaeus  showed  little  mercy  to  his  adversaries  ;  but  in 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Alexandra  Salome  (B.C.  79-69) 
the  Pharisees  acquired  the  upper  hand,  and  avenged 
themselves  on  their  opponents  for  their  miseries  under 
Jannaeus.3  On  the  death  of  Alexandra,  the  Sad- 
ducees, led  by  her  younger  son  Aristobulus,  again 
asserted  their  supremacy,  and  the  renewed  rivalries  of 
the  two  factions  once  more  led  to  civil  war.     Both 

*  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiii.  8.  4,  9,  2.     C/.  Montet,    "  Essai  sur  les 
Origines  des  Partis  Saduc^n  et  Pharisien,"  p.  191,  s^. 

•  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiii.  13.  5.  3  Ibid.,  "  Ant.,"  xiii.  16.  I. 
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sides  called  in  foreign  help — the  Pharisees  the  Naba- 
taeans,  and  the  Sadducees  the  Romans — with  the  usual 
result  that  all  power  over  the  nation  was  taken  from 
both.  Rome,  the  mistress  of  so  many  peoples,  now 
added  Judaea  to  the  number  of  her  conquests  and  the 
political  character  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
parties  practically  came  to  an  end  (B.C.  63).' 

Under  Herod  the  Great  the  Sadducees  had  very 
little  influence  over  the  national  fortunes,  and  the 
opposition  which  the  Pharisees  had  so  long  shown 
towards  their  political  tendencies  to  a  great  extent 
died  away.  Herod  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  share 
his  power  with  any  Jewish  party,  and  during  his  reign 
the  Sadducees  had  to  be  contented  with  the  exercise 
of  their  priestly  privileges  in  the  Temple.  The  high 
priesthood  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
Herod  did  his  best  to  minimize  its  influence  by  con- 
ferring it  upon  obscure  creatures  of  his  own,  whom 
he  set  up  and  deposed  at  will.  Of  the  two  parties, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Sadducees. 
An  evidence  of  this  preference  is  seen  in  the  consti- 
tution which  the  Sanhedrin  assumed  in  Herod's  reign. 
Before  his  accession  to  the  throne  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  Pharisees,  but  after  his  death 
the  Sadducees  formed  the  majority.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Herod,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
everything  which  was  done  in  the  country,  was  the 
instigator  of  this  change.  The  reason  of  the  king's 
preference  for  the  Sadducees  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  once  less  hostile  to  his  supremacy,  and 
more  disposed  to  support  his  Hellenic  tendencies  than 

'  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiv.  i.  i,  s^. 
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their  opponents.  When  Judaea  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  Roman  procurator,  the  Sadducees  ac- 
quired a  slight  addition  to  their  somewhat  shadowy 
authority.  In  return  they  became  for  the  most  part 
the  docile  and  devoted  instruments  of  Cacsarism.  As 
they  had  lost  all  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  it  was  Rome  only  which  maintained  them  in 
a  position  of  eminence,  and  it  was  to  Rome  that  their 
gratitude  was  paid.  When  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
under  Vespasian  deprived  the  Sadducees  of  Roman 
support,  they  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state 
which  soon  after  ensued  put  a  final  termination  to  the 
party. 

The  fate  which  befell  the  Pharisees  was  somewhat 
different  The  mantle  of  their  old  opponents  had 
fallen  upon  Herod,  and  in  his  efforts  to  permeate  the 
population  with  Hellenistic  modes  of  life,  the  hostility 
which  the  Pharisees  had  in  the  past  vented  on  the 
Sadducees  was  now  transferred  to  him.  Even  those 
Pharisees  who  counselled  submission  to  Herod  evi- 
dently regarded  his  rule  in  the  light  of  a  Divine 
chastisement  which  it  became  a  pious  duty  ^  to  tole- 
rate till  the  vengeance  of  heaven  was  appeased.  As 
a  body  the  Pharisees  not  only  refused  to  regard  him 
as  their  legitimate  ruler,  but  many  among  them  were 
eager  to  intrigue  against  him  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  To  Romanize  Palestine  was 
the  keystone  of  Herod's  policy  ;  it  was  essentially  the 

*  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  XV.  i.  i.  C/.  Psalms  of  Solomon,  xvii.,  xviii. 
These  Psalms  refer  to  the  period  of  Pompey's  conquest,  but  the  senti- 
ments which  pervade  them  are  equally  applicable  to  Herod's  reign. 
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same  process  as  to  Hellenize  it ;  and  in  resisting  the 
measures  of  the  king,  the  Pharisees  were  simply 
resisting  another  and  more  radical  form  of  Saddu- 
caism.  It  is  true  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
and  the  effective  manner  in  which  Herod  was  able  to 
protect  Jews  resident  abroad  helped  his  popularity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  re- 
building the  Temple  the  king  was  as  much  influenced 
by  a  Roman  fashion  of  the  time  for  huge  architectural 
constructions  as  by  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Phari- 
sees. Intervals  of  apparent  harmony  between  Herod 
and  the  Pharisees  occurred  at  certain  periods  of  his 
long  reign,  but  the  normal  attitude  of  both  parties 
towards  each  other  was  one  of  ill-concealed  hostility 
and  distrust.  The  execution  of  some  zealous  Phari- 
sees for  pulling  down  the  imperial  eagle  which  the 
king  had  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple  is 
merely  one  instance  of  the  strained  relations  which 
frequently  existed  between  them.' 

Herod's  death,  the  banishment  of  his  son  Archelaus, 
and  the  incorporation  of  Judaea  into  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  empire  brought  the  Pharisees  into 
immediate  conflict  with  Rome.  The  object  of  Roman 
policy  was  to  obliterate  as  far  as  practicable  the 
national  peculiarities  of  the  provincials.  Such  a  pur- 
pose was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
Pharisaism,  which  aimed  at  perpetuating  and  accen- 
tuating Jewish  peculiarities  so  as  to  construct  an 
impregnable  barrier  of  religious  custom  between  them- 
•selves  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Roman  system 
was  a  direct   assault   upon   this  principle,  and   the 

■  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xvii.  6.  2,  s^. 
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Pharisees  had  to  begin  again  with  Rome  the  same 
battle  as  they  had  formerly  fought  with  the  Sadducees 
and  Herod  The  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  on  the 
subject  of  Roman  supremacy  was  understood  by  the 
masses  and  by  many  of  their  own  followers  as  an 
incitement  to  rebellion.  The  rise  of  the  Zealots 
was  the  direct  result  of  it,  and  Sadduk,  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  new  party,  was  himself  a  Pharisee.' 
The  Zealots  were  simply  the  fighting  wing  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  for  they  held  no  principle  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  body  out  of  which  tJiey  had 
sprung,  except  a  profound  belief  that  the  yoke  of 
Rome  must  be  shaken  off  by  force  of  arms.  In  the 
hopeless  effort  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  im- 
mense imperial  machine  which  held  the  ancient  world 
in  its  grasp,  the  Zealot  section  of  the  Pharisees  was 
practically  exterminated.  With  the  fall  of  Judaea  as 
an  organized  community,  the  other  section  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  realize  their  aims  by  political  action. 
They  henceforth  devoted  themselves  to  codifying  the 
vast  accumulation  of  unwritten  law  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  It  was  on  the  precepts 
of  this  code,  which  they  now  committed  to  writing, 
that  they  relied  as  a  means  for  keeping  the  Jews 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  they  have  not  relied  on  it  in  vain. 

From  the  political  diflferences  which  separated  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  we  shall  now  pass  to  an 
examination  of  the  controversies  which  arose  among 
them  on  the  question  of  Judaism  itself.  The  first 
and  most  important  point  on  which  the  two  parties 

'  Josephus,  *'AQt.,"xviii.  i.  i. 
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were  divided  was  the  standard  of  faith.  According 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  the  oral,*  as  well  as 
the  written  Law,  was  the  ultimate  rule  by  which  every 
faithful  Jew  should  regulate  his  belief  and  life.  The 
theory  that  the  Law  was  intended  to  be  applicable  to 
the  whole  course  of  human  existence,  down  even  to 
its  smallest  details,  compelled  the  Pharisees  to  sup- 
plement the  silence  of  the  written  Law,  or  its  meagre 
and  general  statements,  by  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 
And  in  order  to  gain  acceptance  for  these  traditions, 
and  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  written 
Law,  they  were  obliged  to  refer  their  origin  to  Moses, 
who  was  asserted  to  have  received  them  from  God.* 
The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
the  oral  Law  possessed  no  binding  force  whatever,  and 
that  the  only  rule  of  faith  for  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  was  the  written  canonical  code,  or,  in  other 
terms,  the  laws  which  are  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.3  Some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Sadducees  not  only  rejected  oral 
tradition,  but  that  they  rejected  the  prophetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  well.4     It  is  impossible  to 

'  The  words  of  the  wise  (the  traditions)  are  dearer  to  me,  said  a 
rabbi,  than  the  Law  itself.  C/,  Aboda  Sara,  Ewald's  edition,  p.  244. 
This  saying  is  typical  of  the  reverence  of  the  Pharisees  for  tradition. 
C/.  Weber,  **  System,"  &c.,  96,  s^, 

^  Moses  received  the  Law  from  Sinai,  and  transmitted  it  to  Joshua ; 
Joshua  transmitted  it  to  the  prophets,  the  prophets  to  the  elders,  the 
elders  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (Pirke  Aboth,  i.  i).  According 
to  Leusden  (Surenhusius,  "Mischna,"  iv.  409)  the  word  Law  here  means, 
"  Lex  quae  in  scripto  est  et  lex  quae  in  ore  est." 

3  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiii.  la  6;  xviii.  I.  4. 

^  01  fiovov  Sk  MuMTewf  vapaSexofievoi  rd^  BijSXovc  SafUtpciC  4  ^^* 
SovKaloi.  Origen,  against  Cclsus,  i.  49.  Compare  also  Origen's  Com- 
mentary on  Matt,  xxii  29,  s^,,  and  Jerome's  Commentary  on  the  same 
chapter. 
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offer  a  direct  refutation  of  this  opinion,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  to  support  it  in  the  litera- 
ture which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  activity  of 
the  two  parties.  And  as  the  Jews  themselves  very 
soon  forgot  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Sadducees,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  better 
remembered  by  Christian  writers.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  Sadducees  accepted  all 
those  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  were  admitted 
into  the  canon,  but  refused  to  be  bound  by  anything 
outside  of  them. 

What  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  Sadducees 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  oral  tradition  ? 
In  the  first  place,  because  the  written  Law  alone  was 
the  old  orthodox  standard  of  Judaism,  and  an  aristo- 
cracy has  always  been  inclined  to  hold  fast  by  the 
established  customs  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
Other  considerations  besides  the  sanction  of  antiquity 
also  affected  their  judgment  The  traditions  of  the 
elders  were,  in  many  cases,  opposed  to  the  view  of 
life  which  was  entertained  by  the  Sadducees.  A 
rigorism  and  an  austerity  were  enjoined  in  them 
which  must  have  been  obnoxious  to  men  whose 
career  lay  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  the  laws 
restricting  intercourse  with  the  foreigner  were  not 
likely  to  be  popular  with  statesmen  who  knew  that 
the  continued  independence  of  Judxa  rested,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  the  skilful  management  of  external 
affairs.  Not  only  were  the  Sadducees  opposed  to  the 
principle  and  the  contents  of  tradition  in  themselves, 
they  were  also  hostile  to  them  because  of  the  addi- 
tional power  which  tradition  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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their  opponents.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  tra- 
dition was  mainly  confined  to  Pharisaic  circles.  It 
was  accordingly  to  the  Pharisees  that  the  people 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  on  all  perplexing 
points  of  faith  and  practice.  Such  a  state  of  things 
the  Sadducees  could  not  regard  with  indifference. 
Whatever  increased  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees 
diminished  their  own,  and  to  admit  the  law  of  tra- 
dition as  of  Divine  obligation  would  have  meant  the 
handing  over  to  the  Pharisees  of  the  supreme  direction 
of  affairs. 

The  fundamental  difference  which  existed  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  concerning  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  oral  tradition  as  an  absolute 
standard  of  belief  necessarily  led  to  controversy  on 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  Law.  In  certain 
purely  civil  matters  the  Pharisees  were  at  variance 
with  their  opponents,  as,  for  example,  on  the  law  of 
inheritance  and  the  laws  relating  to  damage.^  The 
penal  code  was  also  a  subject  of  dispute.  By  the  use 
of  traditional  interpretations,  the  Pharisees  strove  in 
the  main  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  more  rigorous 
statutes  of  the  Pentateuch.*  The  Sadducees,  on  the 
other  hand,  faithful  to  their  principle  of  adhering  to 
the  written  Law  only,  were  determined  to  apply  these 
statutes  in  a  literal  sense.  Differences  likewise  existed 
between  the  two  parties  as  to  the  proper  time  and 
manner  of  celebrating  some  of  the  principal  Jewish 
festivals,  such  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  Feast 


'  Baba  Bathra,  115b;  Jadajim,  iv.  7. 

Ant.,"  xiii.  10.  6,  xx.  9.  i ;  c/.  Montet,  "  Essai,"  242,  j^. 
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of  Tabernacles. I  Puerile  evasions  were  resorted  to  by 
the  Pharisees  to  overcome  the  limits  attached  by  the 
Law  to  a  sabbath  day's  journey;  the  Sadducees  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  stuck  to  the  original  signification 
of  the  statute.  In  burning  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer, 
the  Sadducees,  contrary  to  their  general  tendencies, 
but  probably  in  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  re- 
quired of  the  officiating  priest  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  legal  purity.*  On  this  point  the  Pharisees 
were  comparatively  indifferent,  but  were  in  their  turn 
full  of  zeal  for  the  scrupulous  purification  of  the 
vessels  used  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary — a  zeal 
which  caused  the  Sadducees  to  remark  mockingly 
that  the  Pharisees  would  cleanse  the  sun.3  The  atti- 
tude of  the  disputants  in  these  controversies  shows 
that  the  general  bent  of  the  Sadducees  was  towards 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law, 
while  the  Pharisees  aimed  more  at  modifying  it  to 
suit  the  altering  requirements  of  the  times.  This, 
however,  was  not  always  the  case.  In  many  instances 
no  question  of  principle  Wcis  involved  on  either  side, 
and  the  chief  outcome  of  these  disputes  was  to  be 
found  in  a  luxuriant  display  of  scholastic  subtleties. 

In  the  domain  of  religious  dogma  a  profound  diver- 
sity of  opinion  separated  the  two  Jewish  parties.  The 
most  important  difference  between  them  arose  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  According  to  Josephus,4 
the  Pharisees  believed  that  "  souls  are  of  immortal 


*  Graetz,  *'  Geschichte  der  Juden,"  iii.  653 ;  Derenbourg,  **  Ilistoire 
de  la  Palestine,"  141-44. 

*  Numb.  xix.  I,  si/.  ;  Parah,  iii.  7.  '  Chagiga,  iii.  8. 

*  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  i.  3  ;  rf.  *'  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  14. 
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vigour,  and  that  there  will  be  rewards  or  punishments 
under  the  earth  to  those  who  in  this  life  have  devoted 
themselves  to  virtue  or  to  vice  ;  the  latter  will  be 
shut  up  in  an  everlasting  prison,  the  former  will  have 
the  power  of  coming  back  to  life."  From  this  passage 
of  Josephus  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet  Daniel  is 
giving  expression  to  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  the 
resurrection  when  he  says,  "  And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  for  ever." ' 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  New  Testament »  and 
Josephus  are  at  one  in  asserting  that  the  Sadducees 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  In  fact, 
Josephus  says  that  the  Sadducees  did  not  believe  in 
a  future  life  at  all.  "  The  souls  die  with  the  bodies,'* 
and  there  are  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  in  the 
under-world.3  In  this  respect  the  Sadducees  were  in 
harmony  with  the  old  Hebrew  view  concerning  the 
state  of  the  dead  ;  for  the  dim,  sad,  and  shadowy 
existence  of  the  departed  in  Scheol  was  not  worthy 
the  name  of  immortality.4  The  Sadducees  contended 
that  the  Law  was  silent  on  the  resurrection,  and  their 
position  may  be  summed  up  in  the  celebrated  maxim 
of  Antigonus  of  Sochoh,  "  Be  not  as  slaves  that 
minister  to  the  lord  with  a  view  to  receive  recom- 


'  Dan.  xiL  2-3. 

'  Matt.  xxii.  23  ;  Mark  xii.  18 ;  Luke  xx.  27 ;  Acts  iv.  2,  xxiii.  8. 

3  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  i.  4;  **  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  14. 

*  Cy.  Piepenbring,  "Theologie  de  I'Ancien  Testament,"  232,  j^. 
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pence ;  but  be  as  slaves  that  minister  to  the  lord 
without  a  view  to  receive  recompence,  and  let  the 
fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you." ' 

Belief  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  evil  spirits — a 
subject  closely  related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection— was  also  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  In  the  centuries  posterior 
to  the  Exile,  a  belief  in  this  doctrine  steadily  developed 
into  a  general  conviction  among  the  Jewish  masses.^ 
It  was  adopted  and  upheld  by  the  Pharisees,  but  the 
Sadducees  opposed  it3  Traces  of  this  doctrine  are 
to  be  found  both  in  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,4  but  it  occupied  a  very 
insignificant  and  subordinate  place  in  old  Hebrew 
theology,  and  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  Sadducees 
rejected  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  proportions 
which  the  belief  assumed  in  Maccabxan  and  New 
Testament  times. 

On  the  perplexing  problems  of  Divine  Providence 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  there  was  likewise  a 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees. How  far  the  differences  between  them  ex- 
tended it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Josephus  is  our 
chief  witness,  but  his  testimony  is  so  completely 
Greek  in  form,  and,  in  some  particulars,  so  alien  to 
Jewish  habits  of  thought,5  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 

■  Taylor,  "  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,"  27. 

'  Koenen,  **  Religion  of  Israel,*'  iii.  145.  '  Acts  xxiii.  S. 

4  Cf.  J.  Langen,  '*Da8  Judenthum  in  Palastina  zur  Zeit  Christi,'*  297, 
s^.;  Piepenbring,  **ThA>logie  de  TAncien  Testament,"  224,  sq. 

s  Josephus'  word  Uitapfikvjf  (fate,  destiny)  does  not  represent  any 
corresponding  idea  in  the  religious  vocabulary  of  the  Jews.  (Josephns* 
"Bell.  Jud.,"ii.  8.  14.) 
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without  modifications.  The  Pharisees,  he  relates,  say 
that  "  certain  things,  but  not  all,  are  the  work  of  Fate  ; 
and  that  other  things  are  in  our  own  power  to  be  or 
not  to  be.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  take 
away  Fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought,  and 
that  human  affairs  do  not  depend  upon  it ;  but  they 
place  all  things  in  our  own  power,  so  that  we  are  the 
authors  of  our  own  good,  and  receive  evils  through 
our  own  inconsideration." '  The  Jews  knew  nothing 
of  Fate  as  it  is  here  described  by  Josephus,  but  if  by 
Fate  we  are  to  understand  Divine  Providence,  and 
then  make  a  comparison  of  these  and  other  state- 
ments of  the  historian  with  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
differences  of  the  two  Jewish  parties  on  these  myste- 
rious matters  were  not  of  a  fundamental  character. 
The  Old  Testament  was  the  standard  of  faith  with 
the  Sadducees,  and  one  of  its  fundamental  ideas  is 
the  influence  of  Providence  on  human  affairs.^  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Sadducees  departed 
from  the  teaching  of  their  own  creed  in  one  of  its 
most  essential  particulars,  and  the  contention  of  Jose- 
phus therefore  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  meaning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  did  not  deny  free 
will.  On  this  point  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  works  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  Josephus  and  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon.  "  Our  actions  depend  upon  our  own  will,'* 
says  this  Psalmist,  "  and  the  power  of  the  soul  to  work 
righteousness  or  iniquity  is  in  our  own  hands."  ^ 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiii.  5.  9 ;  (/.  xviii.  3.  4 ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  14. 
'  Piepenbring,  "Th^logie  de  TAncien  Testament,"  116,  sq. 
3  Psalms  of  Solomon,  ix.  7. 
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Both  parties  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Providence 
and  of  free  will ;  the  true  nature  of  the  dispute  between 
them  was  evidently  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 
The  Pharisees,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  free 
will,  laid  greatest  stress  on  the  action  of  Providence  ; 
the  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  deny  the 
overruling  power  of  Providence,  but  their  bent  of 
mind  led  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  unbounded 
scope  to  the  supremacy  of  the  will.  Just  as  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  represent  the  views  of  the  Phari- 
sees on  these  insoluble  mysteries,  so  does  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,'  in  the  following  passage,  give  expres- 
sion to  the  sentiments  of  the  Sadducees  :  "  When  at 
the  beginning  He  (God)  created  man,  He  left  him  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will  If  thou  wilt  thou  canst 
keep  His  commandments,  and  to  continue  faithful 
depends  on  thy  good  pleasure.  He  hath  set  fire  and 
water  before  thee,  thou  canst  stretch  forth  thy  hand 
unto  whither  thou  wilt." 

*  Ecdus.  XV.  14,  sg. 


THE  ESSENES. 

At  the  time  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were 
in  conflict  with  one  another  as  to  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Law,  a  body  of  Jewish  devotees  were 
endeavouring  to  realize  its  precepts  in  their  dally  life. 
This  body  became  known  as  the  Essenes.  In  con- 
trast to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  the  Essenes  were 
not  a  party,  but  a  religious  order,  founded  upon  com- 
munistic principles,  and  subject  to  ascetic  rules  of 
life.  Finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  their  distinctive 
ideas  to  practice  in  the  heart  of  the  connmunity,  the 
Essenes  withdrew  themselves  from  the  civil  and 
political  life  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ 
they  were  to  be  found,  to  the  number  of  about  four 
thousand,  living  for  the  most  part  in  monasteries, 
under  a  monastic  code  of  discipline.* 

The  Essenes  are  first  referred  to  during  the  Macca- 
biean  war  {circa  RC  150)."  But  some  writers  have 
attempted  to  find  the  germs  out  of  which  the  order 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xviii.  i.  5.  '  IWd,,  "Anl.,"  xvii,  5.9. 
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was  ultimately  developed  at  an  early  period  in  Jewish 
history.'  The  Rechabites,  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  before  Christ,  and  who  apparently  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  an  independent  religious  community 
up  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,*  have  been 
pointed  to  as  the  precursors  of  Essenism.  The 
Rechabites  were  nomadic  in  their  habits,  the  Essenes 
were  agriculturists,  but  in  some  other  respects  there 
was  a  certain  resemblance  between  them.  Both  com- 
munities were  ascetic,  and.  both  inhabited  the  same 
desert  oasis  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  in  spite  of  these  similarities,  it  is  not  easy  to 
establish  a  clear  link  of  continuity  between  the  two 
organizations ;  and  while  admitting  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Essenes  may  have  sprung  from  the  Recha- 
bites, it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  safer  historic  method  to 
regard  the  return  from  Babylon  as  a  fresh  starting- 
point  in  Jewish  life,  and  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
Essenes  in  the  tendencies  of  post-exilian  Judaism. 

The  most  marked  and  characteristic  of  these  post- 
exilian  tendencies  consisted  in  an  ever-increasing 
desire  to  live  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
legal  purity.  The  Pharisees,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
exhibited  strong  manifestations  of  this  tendency,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  the  Essenes  to  carry  it  to  the 
extremest  lengths.  With  them  the  dread  of  catching 
uncleanness  assumed  such  extravagant  proportions  as 
to  render  almost  all  social  intercourse  impossible  be- 
tween them  and  their  fellow  men.     Defilement  might 

'  Hilgenfeld,  **  Ketzergeschichte  des   Urchristenthums,"    100,  s^. ; 
"  Judenthum  und  Judenchristenlhum,"  26,  s^. 
'  1  Chron.  ii.  55 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  ;  Eusebius,  "  Hist.,"ii.  23. 
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be  produced  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  by  mingling 
with  the  multitude,  that  the  Essenes  were  constrained 
to  separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  body  fK)litic, 
and  to  adopt  a  form  of  life  and  discipline  which  would 
enable  them  to  gratify  their  aspirations  after  a  mode 
of  existence  more  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the 
most  stringent  requirements  of  the  Law.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  however,  that  the  Essenes  at  the  beginning, 
adapted  the  practical  measures  involved  in  the  princi- 
ples which  they  professed..  The  probability  is,  that 
the  absolute  need  of  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  main  stream  of  national  life  forced  itself  upon 
them  by  degrees,  whilst  they  were  vainly  attempting 
to  reach  their  religious  aims  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
munity. Step  by  step  the  Essenes  retreated  from 
the  social  and  civic  life  around  them.  In  the  earliest 
references  to  them  they  are  represented  as  occupying 
posts  of  influence  and  honour  at  the  Temple  and  the 
royal  court.  But  residence  at  Jerusalem  was  incom- 
patible with  due  observance  of  the  highest  legal 
obligations,  and  the  Essenes  took  another  step  and 
retired  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine.  But 
even  there  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  chances  of 
contamination  from  the  unclean  world,  and  many 
sought  a  last  refuge  from  the  rest  of  humanity  in  the 
desert  solitudes  of  Engadi,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.i  Here,  probably  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Essenes  lived  in  peaceful  seclusion, 
subsisting  entirely  on  the  daily  labour  of  their  hands, 
and  constituting  an  idyllic  little  world  of  their  own.« 

'  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud,"  i.  3.  5  ;  ii.  7.  3  ;  v.  4.  2  ;  **Ant.,*'  xiii.  11. 
2  :  Pliny,  v.  17.  «  Ibid.,  "  Hist.  Nat.,"  v.  17. 
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How  the  Essenes  came  to  be  called  by  that  name  has 
long  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  scholars,  and  its 
meaning  still  remains  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Many 
ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  its 
origin,  but  none  of  them  has  met  with  a  consensus  of 
opinion  sufficiently  weighty  and  unanimous  to  justify 
its  acceptance.  The  word  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted to  mean,  the  healers,  the  watchers,  the  doers, 
the  baptists,  the  silent,  the  pious  ; '  and  recently  an  old 
conjecture  has  been  revived  to  the  effect  that  the 
Essenes  derived  their  name  from  a  place  called  Essa, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  spot  where 
the  community  used  to  live.^  The  last-mentioned 
explanation  has  the  merit  of  being  a  very  obvious 
one,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  Still  it  is 
equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Essenes,  like 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  received  their  name 
from  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  which  they 
displayed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  most  marked 
feature  of  Essenism  was  the  strenuous  piety  of  its 
adherents.  The  Syriac  for  "  pious  "  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  word  Essene,  and  as  Syriac  was  the 
language  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Palestinian  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  wide- 
spread reputation  of  the  order  for  piety  caused  them 
to  be  known  as  the  Essenes  or  pious  ones.3  Even 
this  explanation  of  the  name  is  not  altogether  free 
from  difficulties,  but  it  has  been  accepted  by  many 

•  Keim,  "Jesus  of  Nazara,"  i.  367  (Eng.  trans.)- 

'  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xiii.  15.  3  ;  Hilgenfeld,  *' Judenthum  und  Juden- 
christenthum,*'  261  s^,  ;  Hilgenfeld  here  adopts  the  hypothesis  of 
^nlmasius.  3  Ewald,  *'  Geschichte  des  Volks  Israel,"  iv.  484. 
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competent  and   distinguished   scholars,   and   among 
probable  meanings  it  appears  the  most  probable 

The  same  morbid  craving  for  purity  which  drove 
the  Essenes  into  the  wilderness,  re-appeared  in  the 
internal  organization  of  the  community.  There  were 
four  different  degrees  of  membership,'  and  for  a 
member  of  a  higher  stage  to  come  into  contact  with 
one  in  a  lower,  resulted  in  his  being  immediately  de- 
filed. The  three  years'  probation  which  every  candi- 
date for  admission  into  the  order  had  to  pass  through 
was  also  instituted  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  utmost 
possible  purity  within  the  society.  As  soon  as  any 
one  signified  his  wish  to  join  the  community,  he  re- 
ceived a  hatchet,  a  girdle,  and  a  white  garment,  and 
to  test  his  constancy  he  had  for  one  year  to  submit 
himself  to  the  same  mode  of  life  as  was  adopted  by 
the  Essenes.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  probation 
the  novice  was  advanced  a  step ;  he  was  cleansed  with 
the  water  of  purification,  and  admitted  to  the  common 
worship  of  the  society.  For  two  more  years  he  re- 
mained in  this  stage.  If  the  candidate  at  the  close 
of  that  period  was  considered  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self satisfactorily,  he  was  admitted  to  the  hallowed 
midday  meal,  and  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
Essenism.  But  before  this  final  act  of  initiation  was 
effected,  the  novice  had  once  for  all  to  take  a  tremen- 
dous oath.  By  this  oath  he  solemnly  bound  himself 
to  obey  all  those  who  exercised  authority  in  the 
society,  and  to  act  with  justice  and  modesty  if  at  any 
time  he  were  elected  to  a  similar  position  of  power. 
The  conditions  of  the  oath  also  pledged  him  to  con- 

*  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,'*  ii.  8.  lo. 
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ceal  nothing  from  his  fellow  members,  and  never  to 
reveal  the  Essene  doctrine  to  the  outer  world.  He 
also  promised  under  the  oath  to  preserve  the  names  ^ 
of  the  angels,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  order  ;  also 
to  hand  down  to  future  adherents  all' Essene  teaching 
in  its  undiluted  purity.  Besides  these  regulations 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  order  which  the  newly- 
admitted  Essene  solemnly  swore  to  keep,  the  oath  of 
initiation  included  matters  of  a  purely  moral  and 
religious  nature.  The  Essene,  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  be  a  constant  lover  of 
truth  and  reprover  of  falsehood  ;  he  was  not  to  pollute 
his  hands  with  dishonest  gain ;  he  was  to  abstain 
from  inflicting  injury  upon  any  one,  and  to  detest 
those  who  did  ;  but,  above  all,  he  was  to  show  piety 
towards  God  and  justice  towards  men.* 

The  leadership  of  the  community  and  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  were  entrusted  to  a  small  body  of 
men  elected  by  the  members  from  among  themselves. 
These  officials  were  called  directors  or  administrators,3 
and  strict  obedience  to  their  commands  was  one  of 
the  regulations  of  the  society.  The  powers  of  the 
directors  were  very  extensive,  but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  expel  Essene  offenders  from  the  order.  For 
this  purpose  a  tribunal,  composed  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred men,  had  to  be  convened.     A  decree  of  expul- 

'  <*  Dass  Judenthum  dieser  Zeit  in  dem  Namen  stets  eine  tiefe  und 
mystische  Bedeutung  sucht,  wenn  es  zwischen  gleichen  oder  gleichwer- 
thigen  Namen  einen  inneren  Zusammenhang  vermuthet  oder  eine 
Voranssagung  des  Schicksals  oder  eine  Andeutung  des  Characters  in 
dem  selben  entdecken  will "  (Hausrath,  '*  Neutestamentliche  Zeltges- 
chichte,"  i.  113,  j^.). 

•  Josephus,  *•  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  7.  3  Ibid.,  ii.  8.  3,  4,  6 
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sion  was  in  many  cases  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
death.  So  strong  was  the  hold  which  the  practices  of 
the  community  had  obtained  upon  all  who  joined  it, 
that  even  Essenes  who  had  been  cast  out  of  the  order 
by  the  supreme  (Council  were  in  many  instances  con- 
tent to  perish  rather  than  partake  of  food  prepared 
by  other  than  Essene  hands.  Sometimes  when  a  poor 
wretch  who  had  been  expelled  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities,  the  order  would  take  compassion 
upon  him  and  receive  him  back.  But  as  a  rule,  when 
a  sentence  of  expulsion  had  once  been  passed,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  irrevocable.' 

The   principles  of  the   Essene  organization   were 
absolutely   communistic ;    no   one    had   any   private 
possessions,  and  the  property  of  the  order  was  the 
common  property  of  all.    "  Th^y  despise  riches,"  says 
Josephus,  "  and  the  community  of  goods  among  them 
is  wonderful  ;  and  no  one  can  be  found  among  them 
who  possesses  more  than  another.     For  it  is  a  law 
among  them  that  those  who  enter  the  order  give  up 
their  property  to  the  community,  so  that  neither  ab- 
ject poverty  nor  excessive  wealth  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen.     The  property  of  each  is  added  to  the  property 
of   all,   and   one   common    stock    exists   for   all   as 
brethren." »     The   communistic   life   of   the   Essenes 
put  a  stop  to  buying,  selling,  barter,  competition,  and 
all  the  ordinary  customs  of  trade :  it  meant,  in  fact, 
the  abolition  of  trade.     "  They  neither  buy  nor  sell 
anything  to  one  another,"  Josephus  continues,  "  but 
each  one  gives  to  the  other  what  he  needs,  and   re- 
ceives in  turn  what  he  requires.     And  though  offering 

«  Josephus,  '*  Bell.  Jud,"  viii.  8.  s^,      «  Ibid.,"  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  3. 
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no  equivalent  at  all,  they  may  have  without  hindrance 
whatever  they  require.' 

Agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Essene 
communities.^  The  members  of  the  order  did  not 
waste  their  lives  in  idle  and  fruitless  contemplation, 
but  always  awoke  before  sunrise  to  begin  the  labours 
of  the  day.  The  first  words  of  the  Essenes  in  the 
morning  were  addressed  to  God,  and  not  until  their 
devotions  were  over  did  the  brethren  enter  into  con- 
versation with  one  another.  Their  daily  duties  were 
laid  down  for  them  by  the  administrators  of  the  com- 
munity, and  work  was  continued  with  the  utmost 
diligence  from  early  morning  till  eleven  o'clock.  At 
that  hour  preparations  were  made  for  the  midday 
meal,  the  most  solemn  function  of  the  day.  Then 
every  Essene,  on  returning  from  the  fields,  took  off 
his  rough  working  garments,  and  after  taking  a  puri- 
fying bath  of  cold  water,  arrayed  himself  in  white 
apparel,  and  entered  the  dining-hall  of  the  order  with 
the  same  solemnity  as  if  it  were  the  house  of  God. 
Here  a  simple  meal,  consisting  of  only  one  dish,  was 
placed  before  every  member  of  the  order,  and  both 
before  and  after  the  repast  grace  was  said  by  the  pre- 
siding priest^  When  all  had  left  the  table,  the  white 
garments  were  laid  aside,  and  the  work  of  the  day 
resumed  till  evening.  Strangers  were  permitted  to 
sit  down  with  the  Essenes  at  their  evening  meal, 
which  appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  social  character 
than  the  one  at  midday. 

The   frugal   simplicity   of   their   daily   fare   is   an 

»  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud./'  ii.  8.  4.  »  Ibid.,  •*  Ant.,"  xviii.  i.  5. 

3  Ibid„"B€ll.Jud.."ii.  8.  5. 
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example  of  the  austere  and  simple  habits  which 
marked  the  whole  life  of  the  Essenes.  It  is  related 
of  them  that  they  wore  their  clothing  till  it  was  com- 
pletely worthless.'  It  is  not  certain  that  they  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,*  but  they 
undoubtedly  discarded  the  use  of  ointment,  and 
believed  that  a  rough  exterior  possessed  a  kind  of 
virtue  in  itself.  On  days  of  penitence  and  fasting, 
and  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Jews  did  not 
anoint  themselves  ;  the  Essenes  elevated  these  excep- 
tions into  a  rule,  and  allowed  simplicity  of  life  to 
degenerate  into  mere  asceticism.3  Except  on  the 
solitary  occasion  of  their  admission  into  the  order, 
the  Essenes  never  emphasized  their  assertions  by  an 
oath.  He  who  cannot  be  believed,  say  they,  without 
calling  God  to  witness,  is  already  condemned.4  They 
had  a  curious  rule  which  forbade  them  to  spit  except 
in  certain  directions.5  On  the  Sabbath  day  it  was 
forbidden  to  discharge  the  excretions  of  the  body,  and 
on  other  days  this  natural  function  involved  unclean- 
ness,  and  had  a  certain  stigma  attached  to  it  The 
Sabbath  was  much  more  strictly  observed  by  the 
Essenes  than  by  any  other  section  of  the  Jews.  No 
fires  were  to  be  lighted  on  that  day  ;  all  food  had  to 
be  prepared  the  day  before,  and  the  day  was  kept  as 
one  of  complete  cessation  from  all  kinds  of  work.^ 

*  Josephus,  '*  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  4. 

'  Lucius,  '*  Der  Essenismus  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zum  Judenthum.'* 

56,  g- 

3  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,'*  ii.  8.  3  ;  ^.  2  Sam.  xii.  20,  xiv.  2  ;  Dan. 
X.  3 ;  Matt.  vi.  17 

Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  viii.  6.  5  Ibid.,  "  BeU.  Jud.,"  ii  8.  9- 

Ibid.,  "Bell  Jud.." viii.  9. 
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On  the  subject  of  marriage  the  majority  of  the 
Essenes  held  decidedly  ascetic  views.  Like  all 
Orientals,  they  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of  women, 
believing  them  to  be  at  once  faithless  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  the  enemies  of  domestic  peace.  Even 
those  who  did  not  adopt  the  celibate  views  of  the 
majority  looked  upon  marriage  as  a  kind  of  necessary 
evil  which  had  to  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  per- 
petuating the  race.  This  was  regarded  by  the  non- 
celibate  Essenes  as  the  highest  and  only  object  of  the 
married  state,  and  when  they  entered  into  the  bonds 
of  wedlock  it  was  only  with  those  women  who  were 
considered  likely  to  have  posterity.'  To  prevent  the 
order  from  dying  out  it  was  a  practice  among  the 
Essenes  to  adopt  children  and  educate  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  community.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
from  what  quarter  the  Essenes  derived  their  antipathy 
to  marriage.  It  is  possibly  a  plant  of  foreign  growth 
which  found  its  way  among  them,  but  it  may  just  as 
easily  have  arisen  out  of  certain  Jewish  customs  re- 
lating to  purity.^  To  regard  marriage  as  a  hindrance 
to  piety  was  undoubtedly  to  go  beyond  a  truly  Jewish 
view  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  roots  of  this  view 
are  to  be  found  in  Judaism  itself. 

On  most  questions  of  a  theological  character  the 
Essenes  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  Pharisees. 
In  their  synagogues  the  service  was  probably  con- 
ducted after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.3    The  Sabbath 

'  Josephus,  "BeU.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  2,  13;  "  Ant.,"  xviii.  1.5:  Pliny, 
«  Hist.  Nat.,"  ▼.  17. 

'  Exod.  xix.  15;  Lev.  xv.  16;  Enoch  Ixxxiii.  2,  Ixxxv.  3  ;  Josephus, 
**  Apion,"  ii.  24. 

3  Philo  (?),    "Quod  Omnis  Probus  Uber."  xiL 
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day  was  observed  with  extraordinary  rigour,  and 
Moses  was  so  highly  honoured  among  them  as  a 
legislator  that  it  was  accounted  worthy  of  death  to 
blaspheme  his  name.  In  fact,  Moses  occupied  among 
the  Essenes  a  position  only  inferior  to  God  Himself' 
Unfortunately  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  surrounds  the 
point  as  to  what  books  were  in  use  among  the  Essenes. 
The  reverence  paid  to  the  memory  of  Moses  places  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  just  as  sacred  to  the  Essenes  as  to  the 


NIGHT  LAMP. 

{By  ptimiisian  of  Ihe  Commilla  af  the  PaUslint  Exploration  Fimd.) 

scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
these  were  the  only  books  considered  as  sacred  by  the 
community.  Josephus  expresses  himself  with  unusual 
vagueness  on  this  matter,  but  it  is  probable  that  hi.'i 
reference  to  the  holy  books  of  the  society  is  meant  to 
include  other  writings  besides  the  canonical  Scriptures.' 
Seine  have  even  ventured  to  name  such  productions 
as  the  Book  of  Noah  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees  as  of 

'  Josephus,  "  BeU.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  9.       ■  Ibid.,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii.  8.  6. 
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Essene  origin,  but  so  far  entirely  without  reason.*  If 
the  Essenes  did  possess  sacred  books  of  their  own,  in 
all  likelihood  they  have  perished. 

The  Essenes  in  popular  estimation  were  believed  to 
possess  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  God's  future  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  men.  This  knowledge  was  looked 
upon  as  the  outcome  of  their  profound  study  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  of  the  intimate  relationship  which  their 
ascetic  practices  enabled  them  to  maintain  with  God. 
Several  remarkable  instances  are  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  of  Essene  predictions.  Judas  the  Essene  he 
relates  foretold  in  the  days  of  Maccabaean  supremacy, 
that  Antigonus,  a  brother  of  King  Aristobulus,  should 
suddenly  meet  his  death  at  Stratons  Tower.  This 
prediction  was  literally  fulfilled.^  Later  on,  Menahem 
another  Essene  prophesied  of  Herod  while  yet  a  boy, 
that  he  should  one  day  obtain  the  crown.  He  after- 
wards predicted  that  the  new  king  should  reign  over 
the  people  for  many  years.  Both  of  these  predictions 
came  to  pass.3  Besides  being  adepts  at  prophecy,  the 
Essenes  were  likewise  credited  with  a  kindred  gift — 
an  admirable  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
Among  the  Jews,  dreams  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
mere  phantasms  and  delusions  of  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  sleep ;  4  as  a  rule,  however,  they  were  regarded  as 
silent  intimations  of  the  Divine  will,  and  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  God  revealed  His  purposes  to  men.5 

'  Langen,  "  Das  Judenthum  in  Palastina  zur  Zdt  Christt,'*  85,  sg, 

•  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xii.  11.  2.  3  Ibid.,*'  Ant.,"  xv.  la  5. 

*  Isa.  xxix.  7-8;  Ecdes.  v.  7  ;  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  I,  j^.  ;  Jurle  8. 

5  Gen.  xxxi.  10,  s^,  et  passim  ;   Dan.  L  17,  et  passim;  cf.  Acts  xvL 
9,xviiL  9,&c. 
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How  successful  the  Essenes  were  in  unravelling  the 
mysterious  meaning  of  these  intimations  is  attested  by 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Simon,  a  member  of  the 
order,  interpreted  a  dream  of  Herod's  son  Archelaus. 
This  prince  dreamt  that  he  saw  nine  full  ears  of  com 
devoured  by  oxen.  The  meaning  of  the  dream  was 
a  puzzle  to  the  diviners  who  were  called  upon  to  in- 
terpret it,  just  as  Pharaoh's  dreams  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  Egyptian  soothsayers.  Simon,  like  another 
Joseph,  told  Archelaus  that  the  nine  ears  of  com  de- 
noted nine  years,  and  the  oxen  which  devoured  them 
denoted  a  mutation  of  affairs.  The  interpretation  was 
that  Archelaus  should  reign  as  many  years  as  there 
were  ears  of  com,  and  after  passing  through  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  should  die.  Archelaus  had 
already  reigned  the  allotted  time,  and  five  days  after 
his  dream  was  interpreted,  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  the  emperor,  and  banished  to  Gaul  where 
he  ultimately  died.^ 

In  addition  to  their  reputed  powers  as  prophets  and 
interpreters  of  dreams,  the  Essenes  were  also  held  in 
high  estimation  as  medicine  men.  Among  the  Jews  of 
the  time  of  Christ  most  diseases  were  looked  upon  either 
as  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  or  as  punishments  inflicted 
upon  men  by  the  immediate  decree  of  an  offended 
God.  The  prevalence  of  such  opinions  at  once  pre- 
cluded any  inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  disease, 
and  prevented  the  acquirement  of  any  rational  or 
scientific  system  of  remedy.  Of  the  two  beliefs 
respecting  the  origin  of  diseases  the  older  was  the  one 
which  attributed   them   to  God   alone ;   it  was    the 

« Josephus,  **  Ant."  xvii.  13.  3  ;  **  BclL  Jud.,"  viL  7.  3. 
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influence  of  Persian  ideas  after  the  Exile  which  led  the 
Jews  to  imagine  that  diseases  were  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  malignity  of  evil  spirits.'  When  God  was 
accounted  to  be  the  cause  of  a  disease,  the  sick  man 
was  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  something  to  arouse 
the  Divine  wrath,  and  that  his  ailments  were  the  punish- 
ment of  the,  offence.  In  these  circumstances  the 
surest  and  most  obvious  method  of  attaining  restora- 
tion to  health  lay  in  appeasing  the  resentment  of  God. 
This  was  best  effected  not  by  the  use  of  medicine,  but 
by  resorting  to  the  appointed  ordinances  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer.  Medicine,  it  is  true,  was  not  altogether 
discarded,  but  it  occupied  a  very  secondary  place  as  a 
means  of  cure,  and  to  rely  upon  it  alone  was  to  incur 
the  odium  of  impiety.*  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
remedies  in  use  among  the  people,  and  the  roots  and 
medicinal  stones  which  the  Essenes  collected,  were 
often  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
there  is  much  justification  for  the  irony  of  the  son  ot 
Sirach  when  he  says,  "  He  that  sinneth  before  his 
Maker  let  him  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  physician."  3 

Bat  the  main  tendency  of  Jewish  thought  in  the 
time  of  Christ  was  to  attribute  diseases  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  powers  of  evil.  At  the  head  of  this  malig- 
nant host  stood  Satan,  the  prince  of  the  world,  and 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  inferior  spirits. 
Many  of  these  demons  were  believed  to  be  the  souls  ot 
the  dead  who  roamed  through  the  air  haunting  tombs 
and  desert  places  in  a  disembodied  form.4    The  ghosts 

*  Exod.  XV.  26  ;  Schenkel,  "Bibel-Lexikon,"  iii.  584. 

*  2  Giron.  xvi.  12.  3  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  15. 

*  Tobit  viii.  3 ;  Matt.  xii.  43  ;  Eph.  ii.  2 ;    *'  Bell.  Jud.,"  viL  6.  3. 
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of  the  giants  who  lived  in  antediluvian  times,  the 
ghosts  of  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
ghosts  of  those  multitudes  who  perished  at  the  Flood 
were  all  numbered  among  the  evil  spirits  which 
brought  diseases  and  death  on  men.  And  the  spirits 
of  the  wicked  became  demons  after  death.  >  These 
demons  entered  the  human  body  by  the.nostrils,  being 
presumably  inhaled  with  the  breath  ;  they  produced 
dumbness,  lameness,  madness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  and 
indeed  every  ailment  of  which  there  was  the  least 
doubt  about  the  origin.^  Once  a  demon  had  taken 
possession  of  a  man  the  ordinary  manner  of  getting 
him  expelled  was  by  resorting  to  the  mysterious 
processes  of  exorcism.  The  Jews  had  a  wide  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  Roman  Empire  as  exorcists; 3 
the  rabbis  practised  exorcism  in  Palestine,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Essenes  made  use  of  it  as 
well.4  The  spells  and  incantations  on  which  the  exor- 
cists relied  were  believed  to  have  been  handed  down 
by  such  men  as  Noah,  David,  and  Solomon,  who  in 
turn  were  supposed  to  have  learned  them  from  the 
angels.s  Several  instances  are  on  record  of  the  manner 
in  which  exorcism  was  performed.  Tobit's  wife,  we 
are  told,  was  vexed  by  a  wicked  spirit  which  had 
already  caused  the  death  of  seven  men  who  had  pre- 
viously married  her.  But  Tobit  was  instructed  by 
the  angel  Raphael  how  to  exorcise  this  malignant 

«  Enoch  XV.  8 ;  cf.  Gen.  i  6 ;  Justin  Martyr,  "Apol. ,"  ii  5  ;  Qemens, 
••Horn.,*'  viii.  18,  ix.  i. 

»  Hausrath,  "  N.  T.  Zeitgeschichte,'*  i.  1 2 1-2. 

3  Tacitus,  «* Annals,"  xii.  52  ;  Dio  Cassius, Ix.  6 ;  Juvenal,  "Satires," 
vi.  542  ;  Josephus,  **  Ant.,*'  xviii.  3,  s^. 

*  Matt.  xU.  27  ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  ii-  8.  6.  5  «« Ant.,"  viii.  2,  5. 
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and  jealous  demon.  Accordingly  when  he  went  into 
the  marriage  chamber,  he  prepared  a  decoction  com- 
posed of  the  ashes  of  a  perfume,  with  the  heart  and 
liver  of  a  fish  and  fumigated  his  wife  with  it  When 
the  demon  smelt  the  smoke  he  fled  into  Upper  Egypt 
which  was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  world.  And  when  the  demon  got  there 
the  angel  chained  him  to  prevent  his  return.'  A 
similar  instance  of  exorcism  was  once  witnessed  by 
Josephus,  when  a  Jewish  exorcist  expelled  a  demon  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Vespasian  and  his  soldiers. 
In  order  to  prove  to  demonstration  the  virtue  of  his 
art,  the  exorcist,  Eleazar  by  name,  placed  a  basin  of 
water  at  some  distance  from  his  patient  which  the 
demon  was  to  upset  when  expelled.  He  then  put 
a  ring  with  a  magical  root  attached  to  it  to  the  nose 
of  the  sick  person.  When  he  had  done  this  the  demon 
at  once  flew  out  of  the  possessed  man's  nostrils  and 
spilt  the  basin  of  water  in  his  flight.  Meantime  the 
man  fell  down,  and  Eleazar,  reciting  an  incantation 
said  to  be  composed  by  Solomon,  adjured  the  demon 
to  return  to  him  no  more.*  From  this  narrative  it  will  be 
seen  that  certain  kinds  of  roots  were  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exorcism ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
root  Baaras  found  in  a  lonely  valley  near  Machaerus 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  plucking 
of  this  root  was  a  dangerous  operation,  and  if  im- 
properly performed  was  sure  to  cause  immediate 
death.  One  of  the  methods  for  procuring  it  was  to 
remove  most  of  the  earth  from  its  roots,  to  fasten  a 

■  Tobit  vii.  2.  3 ;  (/l  H.  Spencer,  "  Principles  of  Sociology/'  259-6a 
""Ant.,"viii.  2.  5. 
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dog  to  it  and  allow  him  to  pull  it  up.  As  soon  as 
the  dog  had  done  this  work  he  died.'  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated  that  this  was  one  of  the  roots  which 
the  Essenes  were  fond  of  gathering ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  along  with  many  others  was  to  be 
found  in  their  medicine  chest 

In  their  zeal  for  the  absolute  supremacy  of  God  the 
Essenes  went  beyond  the  Pharisees  and  totally  denied 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  By  them  everything 
was  ascribed  to  God  ;  the  whole  course  of  man's  exis- 
tence was  fore-ordained  by  him  ;  the  immense  power  of 
the  Divine  majesty  left  no  room  whatever  for  the 
free  initiative  of  man.«  The  Essene  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  also  differed,  if  we  may  trust  Josephus,  from  the 
ideas  on  the  same  subject  which  were  current  among 
the  Pharisees.  The  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body;  the  Essenes  held  that  the  body 
perished  after  death  and  that  the  soul  only  was  im- 
mortal. Before  the  body  came  into  being  the  soul, 
according  to  the  Essenes,  existed  as  a  pure  spirit, 
possessing  within  itself  all  the  attributes  of  immortality. 
There  was  no  indissoluble  connection  between  the 
soul  and  the  body ;  the  body  was  no  more  than  a 
temporary  prison-house  into  which  the  soul  was 
enticed,  and  the  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body 
was  a  moment  of  joy  and  liberation  for  the  soul.  At 
death  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  consigned  to 
eternal  torments  in  a  dark  and  frigid  subterranean 
den  ;  the  spirits  of  the  good  were  transported  beyond 
the  ocean  to  the  islands  of  the  blest — a  region  free 

«  "  Bell.  Jud.»"  vii.  6.  3.    C/.  A.  Lang.  **  Custom  and  Myth,"  147. 
'  "Ant.,"  xiii.  5.  9;  xviiL  I.  5. 
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from  burning  heat  or  stornis  of  rain  and  snow,  and 
always  tempered  by  a  gentle  west  wind  wafted  from 
the  sea' 

The  repudiation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
represents  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Essenes  and  the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  Law,  but 
their  attitude  towards  the  Temple  was  more  serious 
still  and  constituted  a  real  breach  with  Judaism.  The 
Essenes  neither  frequented  the  Temple  for  purposes 
of  devotion  nor  offered  sacrifices  on  its  altars.  They 
looked  upon  their  own  modes  of  worship  as  superior 
in  point  of  purity  to  the  services  which  took  place  at 
Jerusalem,  but  this  belief  did  not  prevent  them  from 
occasionally  sending  presents  to  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  their  race."  It  has  been  said  that  the  action  of  the 
Essenes  in  ceasing  to  sacrifice  at  the  Temple  was  the 
result  of  high  priests  being  appointed  who  had  no 
hereditary  right  to  the  sacred  office  ;  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  protest  against  the  performance  of  high-priestly 
functions  by  men  who,  according  to  Jewish  law,  had 
no  authority  to  do  so.^  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  action  of  the  Essenes  may  quite  as  easily  have 
arisen  from  a  higher  conception  of  what  constituted 
the  true  nature  of  sacrifice.  Many  of  the  prophets 
held  sacrifice  in  light  esteem  ;  such  moral  qualities 
as  mercy  and  such  religious  graces  as  repentance  were 
preferred  before  it  In  the  light  of  these  truths  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Essenes  ceased  to  con- 
sider the  offering  up  of  sheep  and  oxen  as  a  proper 
method  of  approaching  God. 

»  "  Bell  Jud.,"viii.  11.  «  '» Ant.,"  xviii.  i.  5. 

3  Lucius,  *'Der  Essenismus,"  75.  s^. 
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Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  Essenes  two 
questions  remain  to  be  considered  In  the  first  place, 
is  Essenism,  as  many  believe,  a  pure  product  of 
Judaism  ?  and,  in  the  second,  is  there  any  original 
connection  between  Christianity  and  Essenism 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Josephus. 
If  the  account  of  the  Essene  community  furnished  by 
this  historian  is  to  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  foreign  elements  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  Essenism.  Those  elements  are  most 
palpably  before  us  in  the  Essene  doctrines  of  the 
soul  and  immortality.  It  is  quite  at  variance  with 
purely  Jewish  ideas  to  believe,  as  the  Essenes  are  said 
to  have  done,  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  or  in  a 
dualism  between  soul  and  body,  or  that  the  body  is  a 
mere  temporary  prison-house  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
man.  Now,  if  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  what  Jose- 
phus says  as  to  Essene  views  on  these  points,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  society  was  not 
purely  Jewish  in  some  of  its  fundamental  principles. 
Admitting  for  a  moment  the  general  veracity  of  Jose- 
phus, we  are  led  to  inquire  what  the  foreign  influences 
were  which  acted  upon  Essenism,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  determined  its  character.  But  in  entering  on 
this  inquiry  great  divergencies  of  opinion  immediately 
arise.  Some  trace  these  alien  influences  to  the  Bud- 
dhists of  India,  others  to  the  religion  of  the  Persians, 
and  others  to  the  current  conceptions  of  Syro- Pales- 
tinian heathenism.  It  is  not  difficult  to  adduce 
plausible  arguments  in  behalf  of  each  and  all  of  these 
theories.     Buddhism  presents  several  striking  resem- 
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blances  to  Essenism,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Essene 
community  sprang  into  existence  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  intercourse  going  on  between  the 
East  and  the  West,'  to  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Essenes  had  incorporated  Buddhist 
beliefs  and  practices  into  their  system.  It  is  also 
equally  probable  that  the  Essenes  borrowed  many  of 
their  religious  customs  from  the  Persians.  The  sun- 
worship  of  the  Parsces,  their  ablutions,  their  use  of 
white  clothing,  and  their  rejection  of  bloody  sacrifices, 
all  find  a  counterpart  among  the  Essenes.^     In  their 
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capacity  as  exorcists,  medicine  men,  and  interpreters 
of  dreams,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  ground  as 
the  heathen  population  of  Syria,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  they  derived  many  of  their  practices 
from  the  people  who  surrounded  them.3  If,  however, 
Josephus  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  witness  of  any  value 
on  Essene  doctrine,  all  these  theories  as  to  where  it 
originated  must  be  cast  aside,  for  he  says  expressly 
that  it  resembled  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks.     And  as 

'  Light  foot,  "  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  * 
(second  ed.),  82,  s^.  and  349,  sq.    Schiierer,  ii.  489-90. 
*  Lightfoot,  387;  Hilgenfeld,  ♦•  Ketzergeschichte,"  141,  sq. 
3  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Art.  **  Essaer,"  in  Schenkel,  ii.  189,  sq. 
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a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pythagoreans  who  existed  in 
Greece  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Essenes,  present  so 
many  parallels  with  them  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  these  resemblances  to  mere  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence.' Both  the  Essenes  and  the  Pythagoreans 
held  exactly  the  same  views  as  to  the  true  ideal  of 
life,  and  both  adopted  almost  exactly  the  same 
practices  in  order  to  attain  it.  The  Pythagoreans, 
like  the  Essenes,  neither  offered  sacrifice  nor  con- 
firmed their  assertions  with  an  oath.  They  had  the 
same  horror  of  impurity,  they  had  the  same  love  of 
ablutions,  they  held  almost  the  same  ideas  on  the 
superior  sanctity  of  celibacy,  and  cherished  the  same 
beliefs  on  the  subject  of  the  soul.  Add  to  this  the 
immense  sway  which  Greek  thought  in  general  exer- 
cised in  Palestine  from  the  days  of  Alexander,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
extraneous  influences  which  permeated  Essenism  had 
their  home  in  Greece. 

If,  however,  all  those  statements  of  Josephus  in 
which  he  brings  out  the  close  relationship  between 
Essenism  and  certain  phases  of  Greek  thought  are 
unworthy  of  credit,  there  remains  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  a  number  of  eminent  scholars,^  that  the 
Essenes  are  an  unadulterated  product  of  Palestinian 
Judaism.  On  the  supposition  that  Josephus,  in  view 
of  his  Greek  readers,  distorted  the  Essene  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  all  the  other 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  order  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Talmud.     The  Essene  observance  of 

*  Zeller,  "Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen"  (ed.  i88l),  iii.  2,  325-34. 
■  -£.^.,  Frankel,  Geiger,  Graetz,  Derenbourg,  Ewald,  Reuss,  Kuenen. 
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the  Sabbath,  the  honour  paid  to  Moses,  the  dread  of 
contracting  uncleanness,  are  all  purely  Jewish.  The 
white  garments  worn  by  the  order,  the  common  meal, 
and  the  tendency  towards  celibacy,  have  all  a  basis  in 
the  customs  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  In  the  same 
way,  the  bath  before  meals  and  the  zeal  for  purity 
which  drove  the  Essenes  from  the  wOrld  are  simply 
exonerations  of  the  Pharisaic  practice  of  washing  the 


BASE  OP  COLUMN,   JBKUiALtM. 
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hands  before  food,  and  of  the  I'harisaic  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside 
the  circle  of  Jewish  ideas  to  find  at  least  the  germs  of 
every  Essene  belief  and  practice  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  whether 
Josephus  totally  misrepresented  the  Essene  view  of 
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this  doctrine,  oi  wtieih^r  there  is  a  substratuni  of 
truth  in  what  he  says  respecting  it,  has  not  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  solved  one  way  or  the  other.  So 
long  as  this  question  remains  open  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  Essenism  is  a  plant  of  indigenous 
growth,  or  whether  a  number  of  its  roots  are  fixed  in 
foreign  soil. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  alleged  original  connection 
between  Christianity  and  Essenism.  On  certain 
subjects,  such  as  the  rejection  of  oaths,  the  blessings 
of  poverty,  and  the  danger  of  riches,  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  Essene 
doctrine.1  But  these  similarities  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  lose  almost  all  value  when  compared  with 
the  vast  gulf  which  divides  Jesus  from  the  Essenes  in 
matters  of  fundamental  importance.  The  profound 
antagonism  which  Jesus  manifested  towards  the 
Pharisees  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath  extended 
of  necessity  to  the  Essenes  as  well.  The  difTerence 
between  Jesus  and  the  Essenes  on  ceremonial  clean- 
ness is  a  difference  of  principle.  Ceremonial  purity 
was  a  chief  corner-stone  of  the  Essene  system,  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  moment  with  Jesus.  The  only  form  of 
purity  which  He  taught  was  purity  of  heart  The 
Essenes  fled  the  world,  Jesus  freely  mingled  in  it ;  the 
Essenes  could  only  consort  with  members  of  their 
own  order,  Jesus  stooped  down  to  meet  the  outcast, 
the  publican,  and  the  sinner.  In  Essenism  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  proselytizing  spirit  so  characteristic  of 
Christianity.     On  the  contrary,  the  Essenes,  instead 

'  Graetr,  "  Geschichte,"  iii.  30a. 
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of  trying  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  life  in  a  small 
monastic  community.  As  has  been  truly  said,^  the 
agreement  between  Essenism  and  Christianity  is  in 
details  of  secondary  importance,  the  difference  is  one 
of  principle.^  • 

'  Knenen,  Hibbert  Lectures,  203. 

*  Hardly  any  use  has  been  made  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Philo  in 
tiiis  sketch  of  Essenism.  The  Philonic  origin  of  the  documents  in  which 
the  Essenes  are  mentioned  .is  now  admitted  to  be  extremely  doubtful. 
These  documents  are  the  **  De  Vita  Contemplativa/*  the  "  Apologia  pro 
Judseis"  in  Eusebius  *' Prseparatio  Evangelica,"  viii.  11,  and  "Quod 
Omnis  Probus  Liber,"  xii,  xiii.  Lucius  (*'Die  Therapeuten  und  ihre 
Stellung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Askese,"  Strassburg,  1879)  maintains 
that  the  "  De  Vita  "  is  a  work  of  Christian  origin.  The  reasons  brought 
forward  by  Hilgenfeld  (**  Ketzergeschichte  des  Urchristenthums/'  18S4) 
against  the  Philonic  authorship  of  the  "  Apologia "  are  very  strong, 
although  Hamack  (*' Theologische  Literaturzeitung,"  1887,  No.  21,  p. 
493)  will  not  accept  them  as  conclusive.  And  quite  recently  an  equal 
amount  of  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chap- 
ters of  the  *'  Quod  Omnis  Probus  Liber  "  by  Ohle.  Considerations  as 
to  space  forbid  me  to  resume  his  arguments ;  but  see,  "  Jahrbiicher 
fiir  Protestantische Theologie "  ;  **  Jahrgang,"  xiii.  ;  "Heft,"  ii.  298,  j^., 
iii.  376,  s^. ;  "  Die  Es^er  des  Philo,"  Von  R.  Ohle.  See  also  **  De 
libro  Hfpi  rov  wdpra  mrovSdiov  Itvai  'eXcvOcpov  qui  inter  Philonis  Alex- 
andrini  opera  fertur"  (Goettingen,  1887)  Ricardus  Ausfeld.  Two 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  **  Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religions  '* 
(tome  xvi.  170,  x^.),  in  which  the  writer,  M.  Massebieau,  tries  to  upset 
the  conclusions  of  Lucius  and  to  prove  that  Philo  is  the  author  of  the 
"  De  Vita  Contemplativa."  M.  Massebieau  undoubtedly  points  out 
resemblances  both  in  thought  and  style  lx;tween  the  **  De  Vita  "  and 
some  of  Philo's  works,  but  hardly  succeeds  in  establishing  his  con- 
tention. 
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Under  Roman  rule,  Palestine  was  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population,  Judrea  was  the  only  province  in 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  purely  Jewish. 
Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  district  were  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Babylonian  exiles,  and  the 
hatred  which  was  cherished  against  foreigners  in  this 
region  resulted  in  its  being  left  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  Outside  Judxa,  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  Palestine,  the  population  consisted  of  Jews. 
Syrians,  and  Greeks.  The  Syrians  belonged  to  the 
same  race  as  the  Jews,'  and  had  always  retained  a 
footing  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  Greeks  entered  it  as 
colonists  after  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  all  the  towns  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  doubtful  exceptions  of  Jamnia 
and  Joppa,  which  were  partially  Judaized  by  the 
Maccabsians,  a  Gentile  population  preponderated.' 
At  no  period  of  their  history  had  the  Jews  been  able 

■  Mommsen,  "  Romische  Geschichte,"  v.  449. 

■  Jusophus,  ■'  Bell.  Ju<l.,"  iii.  1,  sq. 
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to  gain  a  permanent  footing  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pales* 
tine,  and  the  settlement  of  Jewish  colonists  in  the 
towns  of  Raphia,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Ascalon,  Azotus, 
Appolonia,  Caesarea,  Dora,  and  Ptolemais,  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  Greek  invasion  of  the  East  Some  of 
these  towns  were  important  centres  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  in  them  the  Jew  was  able  to  gratify  his 
trading  instincts  while  remaining  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
Palestine. 

Passing  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior  of  Pales- 
tine, we  find  the  northern  province  of  Galilee  was 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Gentile 
populations  belonging  to  the  districts  of  Ptolemais 
and  Tyre.  On  the  east  it  was  separated  by  the 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  Gaulanitis, 
Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  the  population  of  which 
was  composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of  Syrians,  and 
partly  of  nomadic  hordes.'  These  nomads  were 
hardly  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  They  made 
the  almost  impregnable  caves  of  the  Trachonitis  their 
refuge  and  home.  Sallying  forth  from  their  natural 
fastnesses  among  the  rocks,  they  preyed  upon  the 
surrounding  country,  and  Herod  had  to  settle  warlike 
colonists  among  them  from  Babylon  and  Idumsea,  in 
order  to  keep  them  down.  After  Herod's  death  the 
Trachonitis  relapsed  into  its  old  anarchic  state,  and 
one  of  his  successors  complained  that  the  people  of 
this  region  were  living  the  life  of  wild  beasts.*  The 
settled  population   of   Gaulanitis  and  Batanaea  was 

»  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,*'  iii.  5. 

'  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  "  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latines,"  tome 
iii.  «.  234. 
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more  Gentile  than  Jewish,  and  the  towns  of  Caesarea 
Panias,  and  Julias,  or  Bethsaida,  were  mainly  in- 
habited by  the  heathen.  Caesarea  Panias  was  situated 
at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  famous  for  its 
celebrated  grotto  of  the  Greek  god,  Pan.  It  had 
been  a  Hellenic  town  several  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ;  in  it  Herod  the  Great  built  a  temple 
to  Augustus,  and  his^on  Philip  raised  it  to  a  position 
of  some  importance  among  the  cities  of  his  tetrarchy." 
Julias  also  owed  its  rise  to  Philip.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Bethsaida,  but  Philip  in  honour  of  his 
imperial  patron's  daughter  changed  its  name  to  Julias, 
and  it  henceforth  became  a  Hellenic  town.« 

On  the  south,  Galiloe  was  separated  from  Judaea 
by  the  province  of  Samkria.3  In  spite  of  the  intense 
hatred  which  existed  between  the  Jews  and  the  people 
of  Samaria  the  Jews  refrained  from  classing  the 
Samaritans  among  the  heathen.  This  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  code  ;  and  although 
they  rejected  all  the  other  books  of  the  canon,  and 
considered  their  own  sanctuary  on  Mount  Gcrizim 
quite  as  sacred  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  ortho- 
dox Jews  continued  to  regard  the  Samaritans  as  being 
to  some  extent  brethren  in  the  faith.  Side  by  side 
with  this  heterodox  Judaism  a  great  deal  of  heathen- 
ism also  existed  in  Samaria,  for  the  province  contained 
a  large  Gentile  population.  Sebaste,  the  capital  of 
Samaria,  was  a  Gentile  town,  and  it  is  probable  that 

'  Schenkel's  "  Bibel-Lcxikon,"  ii.  499. 

'  Josephus,   **Ant.,"  xviii.  2.  I;  "Bell.   Jud.,"  iii.  10.  7;  Pliny, 
"Hist.  Nat.,"  V.  15.71. 
3  Art.  "Samaritaner,"  in  Hcrzog,  xiii.  340. 
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many  of  the  colonists  who  came  from  Babylon  to 
Samaria  after  the  fall  of  the  old  Israelitish  monarchy 
only  partially  adopted  the  religion  of  the  land.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  settled  Greek  colonists  in  the  province, 
and  from  his  days  till  the  conquest  of  Samaria  by  the 
Maccabees,  Greek  civilization  must  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  inhabitants.  The  old  city 
of  Samaria  was  destroyed  j^  the  sons  of  John 
Hyrcanus '  (circa  107  RC.) ;  Herod  rebuilt  it,  and 
under  the  new  name  of  Sebaste  ^  it  became  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Palestine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Galilee  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  population  which  was  more  Gentile  than 
Jewish,  and  a  strong  Gentile  element  was  to  be  found 
in  the  province  itself  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
it  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.3  The  two  most 
important  cities  of  the  province,  Tiberias  and  Sep- 
phoris,  were  practically  Hellenic  centres.4  In  the 
country  districts  and  the  smaller  towns,  such  as 
Nazareth,  Cana,  Dalmanutha,  Magdala,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  were  in  the  majority. 

A  number  of  important  Hellenic  towns,  situated 
with  the  exception  of  Scythopolis  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  were  formed  probably  by  Pompey 
into  an  independent  confederation,  which  became 
known  as  the  Decapolis,  or  Ten  Cities.^  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Syrian  monarchy  these  cities  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  but  most  of  them  contained 
a  Gentile  population,  and  bore  Greek   names.     The 

*  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xiii.  g,  i^  s^. 

•  Ibid.,  "Ant.,*'  xv.  8.  5  ;  cf.  Schuerer,  ii.  108. 

'  Hamburger,  Art.   •'Griechenthum,"  Abtheilung,  ii.  310. 
*Schuerer,  ii.  120,  s^.  5  Pliny,  '*  Hist.  Nat.,"  v    18.  74. 
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towns  of  the  DecapoHs  were  Damascus,  Philadelphia, 
Raphana,  Scythopolis,  Gadara,  Hippus,  Dion,  Pella, 
Gerasa,  and  Canatha,  and  the  citizens  were  to  a  great 
extent  composed  of  Greeks  who  emigrated  into  Syria 
on  the  establishment  of  Greek  supremacy  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.' 

South-west  of  the  Decapolis  lay  the  province  of 
Peraea,  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  running  along  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Peraea  extended  from 
Pella  in  the  north  to  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Decapolis  and  the  territory  of  the  Nabataeans. 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  population  of 
Peraea,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
contained  the  same  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  as 
existed  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Palestine.^ 

In  Roman  times,  the  Hellenic  towns  of  Palestine 
were  quite  independent  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of 
each  other.  They  all  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  either  in  the  person  of  the  Herods  or  of 
the  Roman  procurators,  and  they  all  contributed  so 
much  annually  to  the  Herods  or  to  the  imperial 
exchequer.3  Beyond  these  things  they  were  left  as 
much  as  possible  to  manage  their  own  affairs^  in 
their  own  way.  Every  town  of  any  note  was  the 
centre  of  a  certain  district,  which  varied  in  extent 
after  the  manner  of  our  English  counties.  All  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  district  were  under  the  control 

'  Mommsen,  v.  473,  s^.  "  Th.  Menke,  "  Bibel-Atlas,"  No.  5. 

3  **Bell.  Jud.,"  hi.  3.  5. 

*  J.   Marquardt,   **  Romische  Staatsverwallung,"  69,  sg.,  209,  jy.  ; 
Mommsen,  v.  511. 
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of  a  representative  council,  consisting  in  some  cases 
of  several  hundred  members.  In  name  some  of  these 
councils  possessed  more  authority  than  others,  but  in 
practice  it  was  possible  for  all  of  them  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  district  with  little  or  no  interference 
from  the  imperial  officials.  It  was,  however,  very 
seldom  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  this  owing  to 
the  antagonism  of  rival  factions  within  the  com- 
munes. In  Caesarea  the  Jews  enjoyed  equal  civic 
rights  with  the  Gentiles,'  and  the  same  privileges 
were  probably  accorded  them  in  such  cities  as  Ti- 
berias and  Sepphoris.  In  Samaria,  in  the  Decapolis, 
and  in  the  older  Gentile  cities  along  the  sea-coast,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  Jews  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  The  management  of  in- 
ternal affairs  in  Jerusalem  was  entirely  in  Jewish 
hands,*  and  a  similar  state  of  things  no  doubt  existed 
in  the  Jewish  portions  of  Galilee  and  Peraea. 

In  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Palestine,  Greek  poly- 
theism did  not  succeed  in  extirpating  the  indigenous 
forms  of  faith,  and  the  temples  of  Semitic  gods  and 
goddesses  existed  side  by  side  with  the  sanctuaries  of 
Greek  divinities.3  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
in  the  towns  along  the  coast,  and  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  such  places  as  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Azotus,  did 
not  desert  the  shrines  of  their  local  deities.4  But 
in  other  departments  of  life,  Greek  influence  was 
supreme,  and    in    some  parts  of   Palestine,  Greek 

*  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xx.  8.  7. 

3  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  no  Gentiles  were  permitted  to 
become  members  of  the  Sanbedrin. 
3  Mommsen,  v.  454.  <  Schuerer,  ii.  la 
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literature  was  cultivated  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success.  One  of  Cicero's  teachers,  Antiochus,  an 
eclectic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Ascalon.  The 
emperor  Tiberius  was  taught  by  the  Syro-Grecian 
Theodorus  of  Gadara ;  this  town  also  produced 
Mclcager,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Greek  anthology.'  As  a  rule  the  Syro-Grecian  was 
a  light  and  mocking  spirit,  and  excelled  as  a 
musician,  jockey,  juggler,  and  buffoon.  He  was  a 
corrupt  and  degraded  creature,  and  exercised  a  very 
pernicious  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  empire' 


LATIN  STONE  ALTAR. 
{By  fermiisian  of  Iki  Commiltn  ef  Ike  Paltstiiit  ExphnUim  Fund. ) 

These  defects  of  character,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  an  excellent  and  successful  trader. 
He  carried  on  business  operations  throughout  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  Syria  was  justly  celebrated  for  its 
linen,  purple,  silk,  and  glass.i  Galilee  was  an  im- 
portant scat  of  the  linen  industry,  and  the  linen  . 
products  of  Scythopolis  commanded  the  highest 
prices  in  the  Roman  markcts.4     Ascalon  and  Gaza^ 

■  Schuerer,  ii.  25-6,  '  Mommscn,  v.  461-1,  and  note  I. 

'  Cf.  llcnfelrl,"  Handel^eschichte  dcrjuden  "  ;  Mommsen,  t.  465. 

*  Fjlicliim  Dioclet.  xvii.-iviii,  ;  [Icrnsreld.  107. 

!  "  Ascalon  et  Gaza  in  nv^liis  eminenlt^,  et  nhundanlcs  omnibus 
bonis  millnnl  omni  regirmi  Syri^c  et  fe.ipj^\  vinum  ojHimum  "  (Tolius 
orliis  desciiptio,  cap.  19). 
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were  celebrated  commercial  ports,  and  Caesarea 
possessed  a  harbour  which  rivalled  the  ancient 
quays  of  Tyre.' 

It  was  impossible  for  the  purely  Jewish  population 
to  escape  the  multitude  of  Greek  influences  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  the  effects  of  Greek  civi- 
lization are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  phase  of 
Jewish  life.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  mainly 
constructed  in  the  Greek  style,*  and  most  of  the 
public  buildings  were  built  in  accordance  with  Greek 
architectural  designs.  Religious  feeling  prevented 
Greek  painting  and  sculpture  from  being  tolerated 
in  the 'Jewish  parts  of  Palestine;  but  the  Book  of 
Daniel  refers  to  Greek  musical  instruments,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Greek  music  was  common 
among  the  Jews.^  Roman,  Greek,  and  Phoenician 
coins  were  the  current  money  of  the  realm,  and  the 
Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  allusions  to  the  coinage 
of  Rome.4  The  amusements  of  the  people  were 
largely  derived  from  Greece,  and  Greek  games  were 
celebrated  in  most  of  the  chief  towns  of  Palestine. 
Even  at  Jerusalem  there  were  chariot  races,  contests 
with  wild  beasts,  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  just 
as  if  the  centre  of  Judaism  had  been  a  purely  Greek 
city.5  Jericho  possessed  a  theatre,  a  hippodrome, 
and  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land  buildings  of  a  similar  description  were 


*  Josephus,  **  Ant.,"  xv.  9.  6  5  xvL  5.  i. 

»  Ibid.,  "  Ant.,"  xv.  il.  5  ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  v.  4.  4. 
3  Dan.  iii.  5, jy.  ;  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xv.  8.  I 

*  Madden,  **  Hist,  of  Jewish  Coinage,"  232. 
5  Josephus,  **  Ant."  xv.  8.  I. 
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to  be  seen.»  The  rabbis,  it  is  true,  were  hostile  to 
these  heathen  forms  of  amusement,  but  their  de- 
nunciations were  only  heeded  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle  ;  the  Greek  games  offered  an  irresistible 
attrattion  to  the  great  mass  of  the  populace.^ 

Except  among  the  learned,  Hebrew  had  become 
extinct  as  a  living  tongue,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ 
the  language  in  general  use  was  Aramaic^  But 
traders  and  the  higher  classes  also  understood  Greek, 
and  a  vast  number  of  Greek  words  had  found  their 
way  into  common  use.  Greek  names  were  very  fre- 
quently employed  for  money,  weights  and  measures. 
It  was  the  same  in  civil,  military,  and  legal  -affaira 
Many  commercial  terms  were  also  Greek,  and  Greek 
words  had  even  come  to  be  used  for  food,  clothing, 
and  household  furniture.  Among  the  ruling  classes 
it  was  very  usual  to  call  children  by  Greek  names, 
such  as  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  Philip,  and  so  forth.4 
The  Greek  names,  Andrew  and  Philip,  also  occur 
among  the  disciples  of  Christ,  which  would  lead  us 
to  .believe  that  Greek  names  for  persons  were  being 
adopted  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Greek  had 
become  the  mother  tongue  of  nearly  all  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  West,  and  the  vast  multitudes  of 
them  who  came  as  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  must  have 
fostered  the  spread  of  Hellenism  in  the  Holy  City 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  land  as  well. 

'  Josephus.  "  Ant.,"  xvii.  6.  3,  5,  xvii.  8.  2 ;  "  Bell.  Jud,"  ii  21.  3, 6. 

«  Ibid., '*  Ant.."  XV.  8.  I. 

3  Art.  *'  Aram,"  in  Herzog,  i.  604.  Aramaic  words  frequently  occur 
in  the  Gospels.  For  example,  Golgotha,  Mammon,  Corban,  Gabbatha, 
and  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross  (Mark  xv.  34). 

*  Hamburger,  Art,  "Griechenthum,"  iL  311,  s^.  ;  cf,  Roberts, 
•'  Greek  the  Language  of  Christ. "    ( 1888). 
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It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  were  drawn  like  their  brethren  of  the 
Dispersion  into  the  fascinating  toils  of  Greek  specu- 
lation. In  Palestine,  the  action  of  Hellenism  upon 
the  Jewish  population  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  secular  side  of  life.  The  Palestinian  rabbi  re- 
garded Greek  philosophy  with  suspicion ;  he  had  no 
taste  for  that  ingenious  harmonizing  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  thought  which  was  so  ardently  cultivated  by 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  ;  he  had  an  inward  convic- 
tion that  Greek  wisdom  was  inimical  to  the  Law,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  suppress  its  growth.  The  diffusion 
of  Greek  ideas  among  the  masses  would  undoubtedly 
have  destroyed  the  belief  that  the  Jews  held  of 
Jehovah  as  a  tribal  God ;  it  would  have  shattered 
their  faith  in  the  multitudinous  ordinances  of  the  Law, 
and  it  would  have  reduced  them  in  their  own  eyes  to 
a  position  of  simple  equality  among  the  other  races 
of  mankind.'  But  the  tendencies  of  Greek  thought 
were  not  as  the  rabbis  imagined  in  the  direction  of 
pol)^heism.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greek  philosophers 
were  busily  engaged  in  dissolving  the  old  polythe- 
istic conceptions  of  antiquity.  They  were  slowly 
feeling  their  way  towards  thq  monotheistic  conclu- 
sions of  the  Jews,  and  would  ultimately  have  arrived 
at  a  lofty  idea  of  the  Divine  attributes,  even  if  Judaism 
had  not  existed.*    Nor  was  the  dissatisfaction  with 

'  C/,  Si<^ried,  **Jahrbucher  fur  Protestantische  Theologie"  (1886), 
p.  249.  Of  one  rabbi,  Elisa  ben  Abuja  Siegfried  says,  *'£r  zog, 
rucksichtslos  die  Konsequenz  der  Allegoristik,  dass  die  Beobachtung 
des  Gesetzes  iiberflussig  sei,  da  seine  Gebote  nur  der  symbolische 
Ausdnick  hoherer  wahrheit  seien.  Wer  also  die  letztere  habe,  brauche 
die  Stiitze  des  Gesetzes  nicht  mehr." 

'  **  Der  monotbeismus  des  Socrates,  Plato  und  Aristoteles  ist  wohl  so 
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the  gods  of  Olympus  confined  to  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers ;  it  had  penetrated  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  ancient  society.'  So  much  was  this  the 
case    that    it  was    a  very  common    occurrence    for 

Gentiles  who  had  ceased  to  believe  in  polytheism  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  the  Jews.  "Many  of  them,"  says 
Josephus,  "  have  agreed  to  submit  themselves  to  our 
laws."  And  again  :  "  For  a  long  time  back  great  zeal 
for  our  religion  has  laid  hold  upon  multitudes ;  nor 
is  there  any  city  of  the  Greeks,  or  indeed  any  city  at 
all,  even  though  barbarian,  where  the  observance  of 
the  seventh  day,  on  which  we  rest  from  toil,  has  not 
made  its  way,  and  where  the  fasts  and  lamplightings 
and  many  of  our  prohibitions  as  to  food  are  not 
observed  ...  As  Grod  penetrates  the  whole  world, 
so  the  Law  has  made  its  way  amongst  all  men."^ 
These  pious  Gentiles  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  it  was  from  their  ranks  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  early  Christians  was  drawa 

Unfortunately,  the  rabbis  of  Palestine  did  not 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  momentous  change 
which  was  coming  over  the  religious  consciousness 
of  the  ancient  world.  At  the  very  time  that  Greece 
was  growing  weary  of  her  gods,  and  was  feeling  after 
a  higher  form  of  faith,  at  that  very  time  the  rabbis 
were  busily  inculcating  amongst  the  people  of 
Palestine  an  intenser  hatred  of  the  Gentiles  and  all 

hoch  und  rein  wie  der  des  Jesaias."  Karl  Hase,  **  Kirchengeschichte 
aiif  der  Gnindlage  akademischer  Vorlesungen,"  77.  Cf.  Baur,  *  Charch 
History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,"  10,  sg, 

'  E.  Reuss,  •*  Histoire  de  la  Th^logie  Giretienne  au  Steele  aposto- 
lique,"  i.  98  ;  G.  Boissier,  "  La  Religion  Romaine,'  i  37,  sg. 

'  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  ii.  39. 
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their  works.  According  to  their  teaching,  it  was  an 
act  of  disobedience  to  the  Law  to  hold  any  intercourse 
whatever  with  the  Gentiles.  It  defiled  a  jew  to  sit 
with  them  at  table  or  to  enter  under  their  roof.'  It 
was  even  asserted  that  the  Gentiles  had  lost  the 
nature  of  men  and  only  retained  the  instincts  of  the 
beasts.  All  knowledge  of  God  was  denied  them  ; 
they  were  God's  enemies,  and  when  they  made  in- 
quiries of  a  Jew  respecting  Divine  things  it  was  his 


CLAY   IMAGE   FOUND   AT  GEZER,   ! 

{By  ftrmiision  t^  the  Ccmmitlte  of  Ihf  Palesline  Explamtum  Fund.) 

duty  to  answer  them  with  a  suppressed  cursa  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  ideas,  all  Gentiles  were  base  born, 
and  all  their  women  were  unclean.  To  marry  a 
Gentile  woman  was  a  heinous  offence ;  the  children 
of  such  an  alliance  were  bastards,  and  had  no  part  in 
the  inheritance  of  Israel.  It  was  forbidden  to  counsel 
or  befriend  a  Gentile,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  a 
Gentile  on  a  Jew  were  in  reality  no  better  than 
'  (j:  AcU  ».  28,  xi.  3 ;  John  xviiL  28 ;  Gal.  ii.  13. 
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serpents'  poison. '^  The  growing  hatred  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  seen  in  the  question  which  was  raised  in  the 
time  of  Christ  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute 
to  Rome.  When  the  Jews  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Greek  monarchs  no  heart-searchings  on  this  matter 
had  arisen  among  them.  These  new  qualms  of  con- 
science were  the  outcome  of  a  more  furious  antipathy 
to  the  Gentile  world.^ 

A  bitter  feeling  of  resentment  was  aroused 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  irreconcil- 
able attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Cicero  speaks  of  them  as  a  nation  born 
for  servitude,3  and  stigmatizes  their  religion  as  a 
barbarous  superstition.'*  Seneca  despises  them  as  a 
wretched  and  criminal  people,S  and  Tacitus  says  with 
some  truth  that  the  Jews  had  made  themselves 
notorious  by  their  hatred  of  the  human  race.^ 
Juvenal  falls  into  many  absurd  mistakes  regarding 
the  tenets  of  Judaism,  but  he  certainly  does  not 
misconceive  the  tendency  of  much  contemporary 
rabbinic  teaching  when  he  says,  that  the  Jews  would 
point  out  the  way  to  no  one  but  their  own  fellow- 
beHevers.7  The  practice  of  denouncing  Gentiles  as 
unfit  to  be.  associated  with,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
make  the  Jews  detested,  and  was  utterly  opposed 
to  the  humane  sentiments  of  national  brotherhood 
which  were  taking  root  in  the  ancient  world.     "  The 

'  Weber,  "  System,"  64,  sq.  »  Matt.  xxii.  15.  sq. 

3  **  De  Prov.,"  v.  10.  4  «.  Pro  Flacco.  '  28. 

5  «'  Fragm.,"  42.  *  *•  Hist.,"  v.  5. 

7  •*  Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos  '* 

("  Satires,"  xiv.  103). 
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Jews,"  says  Appolonius  of  Tyana,  "  have  for  a  long 
time  fallen  away,  not  only  from  the  Romans,  but 
from  all  mankind  ;  for  a  people  that  devises  an  anti- 
social life,  ...  is  further  apart  from  us  than  Susa 
or  Bactria,  or  the  still  more  distant  inhabitants  of 
India."  The  contempt  which  the  Jews  brought  upon 
themselves  by  their  separatist  customs  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  Appolonius  in  a  conversation  which  he 
is  said  to  have  held  with  Vespasian  on  the  Jewish  war. 
"If,"  said  he,  "some  one  came  from  the  seat  of  war, 
and  announced  that  thirty  thousand  Jews  had  fallen 
through  you,  and  in  the  next  battle  that  fifty  thou- 
sand had  fallen,  I  took  the  narrator  aside  and 
intentionally  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of, 
that  he  had  nothing  more  important  to  say  than  thi&"* 
"Vita  ApolL,"  V.  jj. 
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In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  how  bitterly 
Roman  domination  was  hated  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine.  Administrative 
oppression  has  often  been  set  down  as  the  cause  of 
this  state  of  hatred,  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  it  arose  out  of  the  religious  convictions  of 
the  Jews.  It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  point  out  several 
instances  of  harshness  in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
conquerors,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  Roman  officials  in  many  cases  showed  an  un- 
wonted consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
vassal  state.  Till  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Jews  suffered  far  less  from  internal  disorder  under 
Roman  rule  than  in  almost  any  previous  period  of 
their  national  history,  and  they  enjoyed  at  the  same 
time  a  greater  share  of  local  liberty  than  had  ever 
fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  flower  of  the  Maccabsean  age. 
What  lay  at  the  root  of  their  detestation  of  Roman 
supremacy  was  not  so  much  its  oppressiveness ;  it 
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consisted  in  a  religious  feeling  that  it  was  an  intoler- 
able sacrilege  for  Gentile  outcasts  to  pollute  the  Holy 
Land,  and  exercise  lordship  over  the  chosen  people 
of  Jehovah.  As  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  arose  from 
religious  rather  than  political  causes,  so  did  the  hope 
of  purging  the  Holy  Land  of  its  heathen  desecrators 
have  its  roots  in  religious  rather  than  political  soil. 
The  futile  attempts  which  had  been  made  at  revolt 
tended  to  confirm  the  belief,  that  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  was  not  to  be  effected  by  natural  but  by  super- 
natural means.  The  hope  of  being  ultimately  rescued 
from  Roman  rule  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  the 
Jews  were  Jehovah's  chosen  race.  He  had  selected 
them  as  His  peculiar  people  from  among  all  the 
families  of  the  earth.  He  had  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant with  them,  and  had  solemnly  promised  them  a 
glorious  future  if  they  held  aloof  from  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  heathen,  and  remained  steadfastly  faith- 
ful to  Him.  It  was  impossible  for  God  to  break  His 
word.  What  was  needed  was  patience.  The  Gentile 
domination  was  only  transitory.  It  was  to  be  looked 
upon,  said  many,  as  a  punishment  for  the  Gentile 
habits  of  the  Sadducees.  But  the  people  had  almost 
expiated  the  sins  of  their  leaders.  The  end  was  at 
hand ;  the  brilliant  promises  of  God  would  soon  be 
fulfilled.  The  stranger  would  be  trodden  down ; 
Israel  would  be  consoled,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom 
with  its  centre  at  Jerusalem  would  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  world 

Many  traces  of  a  belief  in  a  near  approach  of  the 
Messianic  reign  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
documents.    Simeon  believed  that  he  should  not  taste 
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of  death  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  anointed.' 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those 
who  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  God.*  Many 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
promised  Messiah,3  and  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
belief  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  words  of  disappoint- 
ment uttered  by  Christ's  disciples  after  their  Mas- 
ter's crucifixion,  *'we  trusted  that  it  had  been  He 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."^  Among  all 
sections  of  the  multitude  the  attitude  of  expectation 
had  risen  to  a  feverish  height  Many  like  the  Zealots 
had  waited  till  they  could  wait  no  longer ;  they  took 
up  arms  in  the  conviction  that  the  Messianic  era 
would  be  hastened,  when  God  saw  His  people  making 
heroic  efforts  to  deliver  themselves. 

It  will  now  be  our  object  to  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  the  full  scope  of  the  Messianic  expectatioa 
While  doing  so  we  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  hope  did  not  exist  in  the  popular  imagination  as 
a  rigidly  defined  dogma.  It  was  equally  permissible 
to  accord  it  the  most  colossal  proportions,  or  to  hold 
it  with  the  relative  sobriety  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
Still  the  prevailing  tendency  of  Judaism  was  to  enlarge 
the  dimensions  of  its  glorious  expectations,  and  to 
embrace  the  Messianic  belief  in  its  most  supernatural 
and  transcendent  forms. 

The  current  conceptions  of  the  Messianic  age  are 
very  well  reflected  in  the  popular  apocalyptic  literature 
of  the  first  century.  All  of  these  writings  taught  the 
multitude  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliverance  was 

'  Luke  ii.  25,  c/.  38.  «  Matt.  xvii.  la 

5  Luke  iiu  15.  4  Luke  xxiy.  21. 
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to  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  wickedness,  calamities, 
and  portents,  of  the  most  astounding  kind.  Religion, 
it  was  believed,  should  fall  into  decay.  Truth  and 
faith  should  fail  and  hope  should  be  deceived.  At 
that  time  fools  should  increase  and  the  numbers  of 
the  wise  be  brought  low.'  A  sudden  thirst  for 
wealth  should  spring  up  and  be  accompanied  by 
deeds  of  robbery  and  impurity  and  every  evil  work.* 
It  was  also  supposed  that  the  peace  of  the  home 
would  be  destroyed.  Children  were  to  rise  up  against 
their  parents  and  parents  against  their  children.3  In 
society  there  was  to  be  an  equally  fearful  outbreak  of 
anarchy  and  hate,  in  which  the  whole  social  organism 
would  be  overturned.  "  The  mean  man  shall  lord  it 
over  the  honourable,  and  the  petty  shall  be  exalted 
over  the  glorious,  and  the  many  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  few,  and  those  who  were  nothing  shall  lord  it  over 
the  powerful,  and  the  poor  shall  abound  over  the  rich, 
and  the  impious  shall  be  exalted  above  heroes,  and 
the  wise  shall  be  silent  and  fools  shall  speak."  ^  In 
addition  to  all  these  disorders  there  was  to  be  a 
terrible  outbreak  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence ;  so 
much  so  that  the  dead  would  lie  unburied  and  be 
mangled  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Many  even 
conceived  that  the  whole  order  of  nature  was  to  be 
thrown  into  confusion  as  a  sign  that  the  Messianic 
advent  was  nigh  at  hand.  Bitter  water  was  to  become 
sweet,  earthquakes  were  to  shake  the  solid  frame  of 

*  Apoc  Eaa  xiv.  16 ;  Apoc.  Baruch  xlviii 

*  Book  of  Jubilees  xxiii.  '  Enoch  xcix.  4,  s^, 

<  Apoc.  Banich  Ixx.    For  several  references  to  apocalyptic  literature 
I  am  indebted  to  J.  Drummond,  **  The  Jewish  Messiah,"  London,  1877. 
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things  ;  the  stars  were  to  forsake  their  courses ;  the 
order  of  the  two  great  luminaries  was  to  be  reversed  ; 
the  moon  was  to  shine  by  day  and  the  sun  by  night 
According  to  other  predictions,  the  sun  was  to  suffer 
eclipse,  and  those  who  were  looking  up  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel  should  witness  terrific  battles  taking 
place  between  horsemen  and  footmen  in  the  clouds.* 

As  the  Messiah  could  not  possibly  appear  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  chaos,  it  was  currently  believed  that 
the  prophet  Elijah  should  precede  him,  in  order  to 
repair  the  ruin  and  disorder  into  which  all  things  had. 
fallen.*  The  reason  why  Elijah  was  so  closely  con- 
nected in  the  popular  mind  with  this  great  task  is  no 
doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  belief  that  he  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  mortal  men  by  descending  into  the 
grave,  but  was  among  the  select  few  who  were 
admitted  into  the  abode  of  the  Most  High.  His 
work,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  was  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,3  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  Messiah  Himself,  immediately 
preceded  by  Moses,  Enoch,  and  Jeremiali,  was  to 
appear.4 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  Messiah's  work  it 
may  be  as  well  at  this  point  to  consider  what  were 
the  prevalent  conceptions  respecting  His  nature  and 
attributes.     It  was  believed  by  many  that  He    pre- 

»  **  Sib.  Orac,"  iii.  795,  s^.j  cf.  632,  sq,  ;  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud./' 
vi.  5,  3.  See  also  Schuerer,  ii.  440;  Drummond,  "Jewish  Messiah," 
209,  sq. 

"  Mai.  iii.  23  ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10 ;  Mark  ix.  12.  Talmudic  references 
in  Hamburger,  Art.  "  Messias,"  743.  Cf.  also,  Lightfoot,  *'  Horx 
HebraicK  "  to  Matt.  xvii.  10 ;  Wiinsche,  "  Erlautening,"  &c.,  203. 

3  Weber,  337.     ♦  Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  John  i.  21,  j^.;  cf,  Schuerer,  ii.  442. 
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existed  in  a  state  of  heavenly  bliss  before  He  entered 
upon  His  functions  in  the  world.  Some  understood 
this  pre-existence  to  mean  nothing  more  than  an  ideal 
existence  in  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  will,'  but 
others  believed  that  it  was  a  real  existence,  similar  in 
nature  to  the  life  of  the  angels.^  In  the  Similitudes 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  it  is  said  of  Him  that  He  was 
chosen  and  hid  with  God  before  the  world,  and  shall 
be  before  Him  unto  eternity.  His  countenance  is  as 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  full  of  grace  like  that  of 
the  holy  angels.^  But  the  pre-existence  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  a  heavenly  state  was  not  deemed  incompatible 
with  a  full  belief  in  His  humanity.  We  all  expect, 
says  the  Jew  Trypho,  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogues, 
that  the  Christ  will  be  bom  as  a  man  from  men.4 
His  birth  was  expected  to  take  place  either  at  Jerusa- 
lem or  Bethlehem,5  He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  David,  He  was  to  be  gifted  with  power  and 
righteousness  and  wisdom,  but  He  was  to  live  obscurely 
among  the  sons  of  men,  in  ig^norance  of  His  great 
destiny,  till  the  time  came  when  He  should  be  anointed 
by  Elijah  the  prophet^ 

Immediately  the  Messiah  officially  appeared, 
although  no  one  knew  whence  He  came,7  He  was  to 
be  opposed  by  the  hostile  forces  of  the  heathen,  "  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  men  assembled  from  the 

*  Weber,  339-40- 

'Schuerer,    ii.    445-6;    Hamack,    "Lehrbuch    der    Dogmenge- 

schichte,"  i.  69. 

3  Enoch  xlvi.  i.  s^.  ;  ^  Apoa  Ezra  xii.  32 ;  xilL  26,  52 ;  xiv.  g. 
Sch.  ii.  445. 

*  Dialogaes  cum  Tryphone,  xlix.  s  Enoch  xc.  37  ;  Mic  v.  2. 

*  Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.  5,  23  ;  Dialogues  cum  Tryphone,  viii.  ;  cf, 
Lightfoot,  **  Horae  Hebraicae,"  to  John  vii.  27.  ^  John  vii.  27. 
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four  winds  of  heaven."  >  '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  all  nations  have  heard  His  voice,  each  will 
leave  in  its  own  r^ion  the  war  which  they  have 
against  one  another;  and  there  shall  be  assembled 
together  an  innumerable  multitude,  as  thou  didst  see 
wishing  to  come  to  take  Him  by  storm."*  The  battle 
between  Messiah  and  His  enemies  was  to  take  place 
around  Mount  Zion,  and  Ezra  in  a  vision  is  made  to 
describe  the  awful  nature  of  the  contest  The  Mes- 
siah "  did  not  lift  His  hand  nor  hold  a  spear  or  any 
implement  of  war,  but  .  .  .  He  sent  out  of  His 
mouth  as  it  were  a  wave  of  fire,  and  from  His  lips 
spirits  of  flame,  and  from  His  tongue  He  emitted 
sparks  of  tempest ;  and  all  these  were  mingled 
together,  waves  of  fire  and  spirits  of  flame  and  a 
multitude  of  tempest.  And  He  fell  upon  the  multi- 
tude which  was  ready  for  the  assault,  and  burned 
them  all,  so  that  suddenly  nothing  was  perceived  of 
the  innumerable  multitude,  save  only  dust  of  ashes 
and  an  odour  of  smoke."  ^  According  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch  the  armies  of  the  heathen  were  to  be 
headed  by  a  leader  corresponding  to  the  Antichrist  of 
the  New  Testament.  After  the  destruction  of  his 
forces  the  servants  of  the  Messiah  were  to  bring  him 
bound  to  Mount  Zion,  where  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death.4 

In  the  Jewish  imagination  of  the  first  century  the 
overthrow  of  the  heathen  was  looked  upon  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the 

'  Apoc.  Ezra  xiii.  5  and  33,  s^. ,  cf,  Enoch  xc.  16. 

*  Apoc.  Ezra  xiii.  31.  ^  Ibid.,  xiiL  6.  sf. 

*  Apoc.  Baruch  xl.  2. 
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Messianic  kingdom.'  The  great  kingdoms  of  the 
Gentiles  which  had  come  into  existence  before  the 
Messianic  age  were  mere  kingdoms  of  the  world,  but 
the  rule  which  the  Messiah  was  to  inaugurate  should 
be  the  reign  of  God  on  earth,  and  the  kingdom  should 
te  known  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Messiah  as  the 
direct  representative  of  God  among  men  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  new  dominion,  and  regulate  it  in 
accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High.  The 
scope  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  Israel  was  mainly  limited 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to 
take  a  wider  sweep,  embracing  in  its  mighty  circum- 
ference the  whole  extent  of  the  habitable  globe.*  In 
the  language  of  the  most  widely-read  prophet  of  the 
time,  it  would  extend  "  over  all  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages,"  3  and  the  Book  of  Enoch  expresses  the 
same  thought  by  figuratively  saying  that  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  shall  include  "all  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  and  all  the  birds  of  heaven."  4 

Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  capital  of  this  world-wide 
dominion.  The  city  as  it  stood,  it  was  believed  by 
some,  would  be  elevated  to  a  proud  position  of 
political  gfrandeur,  and  purified  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  Gentiles.  But  this  conception  was  to  many  minds 
too  tame.  The  old  Jerusalem  of  pre- Messianic  times 
would  perish  in  the  flames,  and  a  supernatural  city — 
the  new  Jerusalem  —  should  descend  upon  Mount 
Zion  from  the  clouds  of  heaven.5    Before  Adam's  fall 

'  Schuerer,  453-4.  "  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  vi.  5.  4. 

5  Dan.  vii.  14.  *  Enoch  xc.  30. 

^  Psalms  of  Solomon,  xvii.  25,  33. 
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this  heavenly  city  had  existed  in  the  earthly  paradise 
in  which  God  had  placed  the  first  parents  of  mankind. 
But  after  the  fatal  disobedience  of  man,  the  holy  city 
was  lifted  up  into  heaven,  where  it  was  destined  to 
remain,  along  with  many  other  treasures,  till  the 
advent  of  the  Messianic  reign.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  some  select  spirits,  such  as  Abraham  and 
Moses,  had  been  permitted  to  gaze  for  a  moment  on 
its  celestial  glories.  "I  showed  it  to  my  servant 
Abraham  by  night  between  the  divisions  of  the 
victims.  And  again  I  also  showed  it  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  when  I  showed  him  the  ime^e  of  the 
tabernacle  and  all  its  vessels." '  The  buildings  in  the 
new  Jerusalem  were  to  be  adorned  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  with  precious  stones,  and  it  was  to  exceed  in 
size  and  splendour  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  the 
world.^ 

In  the  Messianic  era,  not  only  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
but  the  whole  of  the  elect  people  scattered  throughout 
the  world  3  would  share  in  the  blessings  of  this  glorious 
time.  The  ten  tribes  which  had  been  carried  away 
captive  were  to  be  led  back  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
all  the  Israelites  dispersed  among  the  nations  were  to 
return  to  their  original  home.4  "I  will  assemble 
them  all  out  of  the  midst  of  the  Gentiles."  5  Even 
those  who  had  died  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
were  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  were  to  be  raised 
from  their  graves,  so  as  to  taste  of  the  delights  which 
would  then  be  showered  upon  mankind.^ 

'  A{x>c.  Baruch  iv.  2,  s^.      Ezra  also  saw  it,  Apoc.  Ezra  x.  44,  s^.  ; 
c/  Rev.  iii.  12,  st/.  ;  Heb.  xii.  22.        *  Tobit  xiii.  i6  ;  Weber,  356,  s^. 
3  Psabns  of  Solomon,  xi.  ;  Philo,  **  De  Execrat,"  8,  9. 
♦  Apoc.  Ezra  xiii.  39,  s^,     5  Book  of  Jubilees,  i.    ^  bchucrcr,  456-7. 
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Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  position  which  the 
Gentiles  should  occupy  in  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Many  believed  that  they  would  be  put  under  the  yoke, 
and  that  Israel  would  tread  on  their  neck.'  But 
others  thought  that  in  those  days  the  whole  heathen 
world  would  be  converted,  that  all  their  eyes  would 
be  opened  to  see  what  was  good,  and  that  the  im- 
mortal God  would  rule  the  world  according  to  one 
Divine  law.» 

In  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  the  Messianic  era 
corresponded  in  many  particulars  to  the  golden  age 
of  which  the  poets  of  antiquity  loved  to  sing.  It  was 
to  be  a  period  when  nature  should  display  a  truly 
miraculous  fruitfulness.  At  that  time  manna  shall 
again  descend  from  heaven  3  and  the  air  be  filled  with 
fragrant  odours.  Abundance  of  wheat  and  wine  and 
olives  shall  spring  from  the  fruitful  earth.  Milk,  oil, 
and  honey  shall  always  be  plenteous  in  the  homes  of 
men.  Multitudes  of  sheep  and  oxen  shall  pasture  on 
the  luxuriant  grass.4  The  vine  which  is  planted  in 
the  earth  "  shall  bear  fruit  in  abundance  and  of  every 
seed  that  is  sown  in  it  shall  one  measure  bear  ten 
thousand  and  one  measure  of  olives  shall  produce 
presses  of  oil."  ^  "  In  one  vine  shall  be  a  thousand 
branches,  and  one  branch  shall  produce  a  thousand 
bunches  and  one  bunch  shall  produce  a  thousand 
grapesw"  ^  In  that  golden  era  the  wild  beasts  shall 
lose  their  ferocity  and   submit  themselves  to  man. 

'  Psalms  of  Solomon,  xvii.  32  ;  ''  Assumption  of  Moses,"  x.  S. 
•  *•  Sib.  Orac,"  iv.  776,  c/,  v.  573.    Enoch  xc.  30,  s^, 
3  Apoc.  Baruch  xxix.  *  '*  Sib.  Orac.,"  iv.  616,  j^.,  r/.  743,  s^. 

^  Enoch  X.  19.  '  Apoc.  Baruch  xxix. 
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The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  eat  grass  together  on  the 
mountains,  serpents,  scorpions,  and  other  noxious 
reptiles  shall  lose  their  fangs,  and  carnivorous  beasts 
shall  change  their  nature  and  pasture  like  oxen  in  the 
fields.' 

The  peace  which  shall  then  come  over  the  face  of 
nature  shall  also  be  manifested  among  men.  Neither 
war  nor  the  sound  of  battle  shall  vex  the  earth,  and 
kings  shall  live  in  harmony  with  one  another  till  the 
end  of  time.3  "  And  judgments  andjaccusations  and 
contentions,  and  vengeance  and  blood  and  passions, 
and  envy  and  hatred,  and  whatsoever  things  are  like 
these,  shall  go  away  into  condemnation  when  they 
have  been  removed.  For  these  are  the  things  that 
have  filled  the  world  with  evils,  and  on  account  of 
these  things  the  life  of  men  has  be^n  greatly  dis- 
turbed." Health  and  length  of  days  shall  follow  in 
the  train  of  peace.  "  Health  shall  descend  like  dew, 
infirmity  shall  retire,  and  anxiety  and  distress  and 
groaning  shall  pass  away  from  men."  3  "  The  children 
of  men  shall  become  older  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  from  day  to  day  till  their  lifetime  approaches 
a  thousand  years.  And  there  shall  be  none  old  or 
weary  of  life,  but  they  shall  all  be  like  children  and 
boys,  and  shall  finish  all  their  days  in  peace  and  glad- 
ness, and  shall  live  without  a  Satan  or  any  other  evil 
destroyer  being  present ;  for  all  their  days  shall  be 
days  of  blessing  and  healing."  4  «  No  man  shall  die 
prematurely  or  without  having  fulfilled  the  legitimate 

'  •'  Orac  Sib.,"  iv.  785,  sg.  ;  Philo,  "  De  Pnemiis  et  Poenis,"  xv. 

»  **  Orac.  Sib.,"  iv.  750,  jy.,  ^.  ill,  743,  sg, 

3  Apoc.  Banich  Ixxiii.  *  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxilL 
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end  of  his  being  among  those  men  who  observe  the 
laws,  nor  shall  such  fail  to  reach  the  age  which  God 
has  allotted  to  the  race  of  man.  But  the  human 
being  proceeding  upwards  from  childhood  as  it  were 
by  the  diilerent  stages  of  a  ladder,  and  at  the 
appointed  periods  of  time  fulfilling  the  regularly 
determined  boundaries  of  each  age,  will  eventually 
arrive  at  the  last  of  all,  that  which  is  near  to  death  or 
rather  to  immortality ;  being  really  and  truly  happy 
in  his  old  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  house  happy  in 
numerous  and  virtuous  children  in  his  own  place.' 

Many  of  the  Jews  believed  that  the  Messianic 
kingdom  would  endure  for  ever.  This  belief  was 
based  on  the  utterances  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  was  no  doubt  greatly  popularized  in  the  time  of 
Christ  by  the  saying  of  Daniel,  "  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  ^  A 
similar  conviction  is  expressed  in  the  Sibylline  Books, 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees. 
In  the  last-mentioned  work  the  following  promise  is 
made  to  Jacob  respecting  the  duration  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom,  "  To  thy  seed  will  I  give  the  whole 
earth  which  is  under  heaven,  and  they  shall  rule  as 
they  please  over  all  peoples,  and  accordingly  they 
shall  draw  the  whole  earth  to  themselves  and  inherit 
it  for  ever."  3  How  widely  spread  was  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  nature  of  the  Messianic  reign  is  fully  seen  in 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  where  the  people  say,  "  We 
have  heard  out  of  the  Law  that  Christ  abideth  for 

»  Philo,  "  Dc  Praem,  et  Poenis,"  xviii. 

■  Dan.  vii.  14.  3  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxxii. 
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ever." »  Side  by  side  with  these  conceptions  there 
also  existed  another  current  of  thought  which  limited 
the  Messianic  kingdom  to  a  certain  number  of  years.* 
Some  believed  it  would  last  till  this  world  of  corrup- 
tion came  to  an  end,  but  did  not  venture  to  predict 
when  that  end  would  be.  Others  were  more  definite. 
On  the  supposition  that  a  thousand  years  is  reckoned 
by  God  as  one  day,  many  believed  that  the  Messianic 
kingdom  should  endure  a  thousand  years.  The  cal- 
culation of  others  was  based  on  the  time  spent  by 
Israel  in  Egypt,  and  this  limited  the  Messiah's  reign 
to  four  hundred  years,  after  which  it  was  supposed 
that  he  and  all  men  should  die.  One  rabbi  said  that 
the  kingdom  would  last  forty  years,  the  time  assigned 
to  Israel's  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  another, 
supporting  himself  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  was  equally 
confident  that  this  glorious  epoch  would  continue 
seventy  years.3  But  when  the  Messianic  reign  came 
to  a  termination,  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  pro- 
nouncing of  a  final  judgment  upon  men.4 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  these  astounding 
visions,  and  in  order,  as  they  imagined  to  realize  them, 
that  the  Jews  persisted  with  such  blind  tenacity  in 
their  hopeless  conflict  with  Rome. 

*  John  xii.  34.  *  Apoc.  Baruch  xl.  3. 
3  Hamburger,  "  Real-Ency.,"  ii.  775- 

*  Pfleiderer,  •*  Das  Urchristenthum,"  347. 
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While  under  Roman  domination  Palestine  pos- 
sessed an  importance  altc^ether  out  of  proportion 
either  to  the  size  of  its  territory,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  even  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  great 
military  highway  between  Asia  Minor  and  North- 
eastern Africa.  It  acquired  this  position  of  import- 
ance in  consequence  of  the  large  Jewish  population 
which  at  that  time  existed  in  all  the  great  commercial 
centres  of  the  ancient  world.  The  number  of  Jews 
outside  Palestine  was  probably  greater  than  the  popu- 
lation of  Palestine  itself.  These  emigrants,  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  as  they  were  called,  often  rich  and 
influential  as  well  as  numerous,  were  capable  of 
making  their  power  felt  in  the  courts  of  emperors 
and  kings.  All  the  Jews,  scattered  up  and  down  the 
Persian  and  Roman  Empires,  continued  to  retain  a 
profound  affection  for  the  Holy  Land.  Jerusalem  was 
the  common  centre  of  the  race  ; '  the  Temple  on 
'  Philo  in  Flaccutn,  7. 
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Mount  Sion  was  the  visible  symbol  of  their  common 
faith ;  the  decrees  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  recognized 
as  binding  upon  all,  and  the  Temple  tax  paid  by  Jews 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  impressed  them  with  the  consciousness  of 
their  national  unity.  At  this  epoch,  religious  and 
patriotic  feelings  were  indissolubly  blended  together  ; 
they  were  also  kept  alive  by  pilgrimages  to  the  home 
of  their  fathers  and  the  sanctuary  of  their  God. 
Many  disintegrating  forces  were  at  work  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  Jewish 
race.  Among  the  educated  in  the  West,  Greek 
thought  had  undermined  the  ancient  basis  of  their 
faith,  and  almost  the  only  thing  they  had  in  common 
with  the  fanatical  population  of  Judaea  was  an  out- 
ward adhesion  to  its  external  forms.  The  Jews,  both 
in  Palestine  and  abroad,  had  ceased  to  speak  the 
language  of  their  sacred  books,  and  when  coming  to 
Jerusalem  as  pilgrims  they  were  unable  to  understand 
each  other,  and  found  themselves  in  a  city  containing 
a  Babel  of  tongues.  But  notwithstanding  these  dis- 
cordant and  repelling  influences,  the  Jews  clung 
steadfastly  to  one  another,  and  in  face  of  opposition 
from  the  Gentile  world  they  felt  and  acted  as  one. 
It  was  this  intense  cohesion  of  the  Jewish  race 
which  made  Palestine  so  formidable  to  the  Roman 
conquerors. 

The  existence  of  these  powerful  Jewish  communi- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  attributable 
to  various  causes.  After  the  break  up  of  the  old 
Israelitish  kingdom,  a  great  number  of  Jews  were 
forcibly  deported  from  Palestine,  and  many  of  them 
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never  returned.    When  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  marshals,  this  event 
was  followed  by  emigration  from  Judaea  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.     It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  these  rulers 
to  found  new  cities,  and  to  bring  about  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  mixed  nationalities  over  whom  they 
ruled.     All  the  inhabitants  of  these  new  cities  were 
accorded    equal    rights  and   privil^es.      The  Jews 
largely  availed  themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  in 
the  first  century  of  the  present  era  all  the  commercial 
centres  of  Northern  Africa,  the  East  of  Europe,  and 
Western   Asia  were    thronged  with  Jewish  traders 
and  merchants.   "  In  this  way,"  says  Philo,  "Jerusalem 
became  the  capital,  not  only  of  Judaea,  but  of  many 
other  lands,  on  account  of  the  colonies  which  it  sent 
out  from  time  to  time  into  the  bordering  districts  of 
Egypt,   Phoenicia,   Syria,  Coelo-Syria,  and   into  the 
more  distant  regions  of  Pamphylia  Cilicia,  the  greater 
part    of   Asia  Minor  as  far  as   Bithynia,  and   the 
remotest  corners  of  Pontus.     And   in  like  manner 
into  Europe ;  into  Thessaly,  and  Boeotia,  and  Mace- 
donia, and  iEtolia,  and  Attica,  and  Argos,  and  Corinth, 
and   into  the   most  fertile  and  fairest  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus.     And  not  only  is  the  continent  full  of 
Jewish  colonists,  but  also  the  most  important  islands, 
such  as  Eubcea,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.     I  say  nothing  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates.     All  of  them, 
except  a  very  small  portion,  and  Babylon,  and  all  the 
satrapies  which   contain  fruitful   land,  have  Jewish 
inhabitants." »    The  incorporation  of  Palestine  into  the 
Roman  commonwealth  by  Pompey  had  also  a  pK>wer- 

«  Philo,  *'  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  36. 
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fill  effect  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  Dispersion. 
Not  only  did  the  conqueror  carry  off  many  Jewish 
captives  to  Rome  itself,  but  the  result  of  his  conquest 
was  to  open  up  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire  to 
the  Jewish  trader,  and  henceforth  Jewish  colonies 
began  to  spring  up  and  multiply  in  the  West  of 
Europe.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  partly  by  forcible 
deportation,  and  partly  by  voluntary  emigration,  every 
land  and  every  sea,  as  the  "  Sibylline  Oracles  "  say,  was 
filled  with  Jews.^ 

We  are  informed  by  Josephus  that,  in  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia,  the  Jewish  population  was  not  to 
be  counted  by  thousands,  but  by  millions.^  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  statement  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  only  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  days 
of  captivity  had  come  to  an  end.3  Most  of  these 
Eastern  Jews  dwelt  in  and  around  the  fortified  cities 
of  Naarda  and  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia.4  So  power- 
ful were  they  that  the  Romans  deemed  it  prudent  not 
to  provoke  their  enmity,  and  they  constituted  a 
serious  danger  to  Trajan  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthians.^  But  the  Jews  were  even  more 
numerous  in  Syria  than  in  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
war  with  Rome  from  ten  to  eighteen  thousand  Jews 
were  massacred  in  Damascus  alone.  An  immense 
Jewish    population    inhabited   Antioch,   the    Syrian 

«  "  Oracula  Sibyllina"  (J.  H.  Friedlieb),  iiL  271. 

'  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xi.  5.  2. 

3  Ibid.,  "  Ant.,"  xi.  5.  2 ;  Ezraiv.  13.  39,  sq. 

^  Hamburger,  ii.  852. 

5  Philo,  "  Leg.  ad  Caium,"3i  ;  Marquardt,  i.  435,  sq. 
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capital,  and  Jewish  colonies  were  thickiy  planted  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Antioch  they  possessed 
full  civil  rights,  and  the  g^eat  splendour  of  their 
synagogue  in  that  city  was  an  outward  token  of  their 
material  prosperity.'  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
were  also  densely  populated  with  Jews,  and  wherever 
Christian  missionaries  went  they  were  certain  to  find 
Jewish  synagogues  and  a  Jewish  community.  In 
Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Pontus,  there  were 
Jewish  settlements,  and  some  of  the  Dispersion  had 
even  wandered  as  far  as  the  Crimea^ 

In  the  first  century  Egypt  contained  a  Jewish  com- 
munity  numbering  about  a  million  souls.3  After  the 
fall  of  the  southern  kingdom  and  the  destruction  of 
the  first  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  Jews  fled 
from  Palestine  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  When  the 
great  Macedonian  conqueror  founded  Alexandria,  in 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  large  numbers  of 
Jews  took  up  their  abode  in  the  new  city,  which  was 
afterwards  to  become  a  rival  in  greatness  to  Athens 
and  Rome.  Two  of  the  five  quarters  into  which 
Alexandria  was  divided  were  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Jews.  Here  many  of  them  rose  to  eminence  as 
merchants,  magistrates,  poets,  and  philosophers,  and 
the  proud  position  which  Alexandria  occupied  in  the 
ancient  world  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
genius  and  ability  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants.  The 
Jews  in  Egypt  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  their  Greek 
fellow-citizens,  and  continued  to  possess  the  favour  of 

•  Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  vii.  3.  3  ;  vii.  8.  7  ;  ^  it  2a 

»  Philo,  "  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  33 ;  Acts  xviii.  2 ;  c/,  Schuerer,  ii.  499 

3  Philo,  in  Flaccunit  vL 
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the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  till  these  monarchs  finally 
passed  away  before  the  power  of  Rome.  Under  the 
new  order  of  things  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  Augustus,  at  the  close  of 
his  successful  struggle  with  Antony,  rewarded  them 
for  their  devotion  to  his  cause.  It  has  always  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  Jews  to  arouse  the  hatred  of 
the  populations  among  whom  they  lived,  and  this  was 
also  the  case  at  Alexandria.  In  the  time  of  Caligula 
the  animosity  which  existed  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  sections  of  the  Alexandrian  populace  cul- 
minated in  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  Jews  were 
driven  out  of  every  quarter  of  the  city  except 
one ;  their  buildings  and  property  were  destroyed ; 
Flaccus,  the  Roman  viceroy,  openly  sided  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Jews,  and  cast  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Jewish  citizens  into  prison.  Caligula  made  this 
anarchial  state  of  things  still  worse  by  ordering  the 
Jews  to  erect  his  statue  in  their  places  of  worship,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Claudius  that  the  Jews 
regained  their  privileges  and  repose.  Later  on,  in  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Trajan,  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria made  common  cause  with  other  portions  of  their 
co-religionists  who  had  revolted  against  Roman  rule. 
On  each  occasion  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
insurrections  in  which  they  participated  were  drowned 
in  blood.* 

Cyrene,  another  town  in  the  north  of  Africa,  con- 
tained many  Jews,  and  there  are  traces  of  Jewish 
settlements  all    along    the  southern   coasts  of   the 

'  Hamburger,  ii  47. 
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Mediterranean.!  According  to  Josephus  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  were  Jews  in  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  and  St  Paul  in  his  wanderings  found  Jewish 
synagogues  in  all  the  important  cities  of  Greece. 
Jewish  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  Athens, 
and  Jewish  colonists  even  dwelt  in  the  small  islands 
which  are  dotted  over  the  iEgean  Sea.» 

As  may  be  imagined,  such  a  migratory  people 
flocked  in  large  numbers  to  Rome  itself.3  No  less 
than  five  Jewish  cemeteries  have  been  discovered 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Rome,  and  some  of  them 
date  back  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era4  Besides  the  Jewish  captives  taken  to  Rome 
by  Pompey,  most  of  whom  were  soon  liberated  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  customs,  there  must  have 
been  numbers  who  settled  in  the  great  capital  of  their 
own  free-will.  Roman  Jews  listened  to  the  oratory 
of  Cicero,  and  mourned  over  the  corpse  of  Caesar.5 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  eight  thousand  Roman 
Jews  accompanied  a  deputation  from  Palestine  to 
complain  of  the  government  of  the  country.^  Under 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  Tiberius  banished  them  from 
Rome,  sending  four  thousand  to  Sardinia  to  suppress 
brigandage  in  that  island.  Josephus  ascribes  this 
action  of  the  emperor  to  the  fact  that  some  Jewish 
impostors  had  succeeded  in  swindling  a  Roman 
matron  named  Fulvia  who  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  Judaism.     But  it  is  more  probable  that  he 

*  Josephus,  **  Ant.,'*  xiv.  7.  2 ;  Acts  ii  10  ;  Schuerer,  ii.  503. 

■  I  Mace  XV.  23  ;  Schuerer,  ii.  504. 

3  C/.  Hudson,  '*  History  of  the  Jews  in  Rome."    *  Schuerer,  ii.  51a 

s  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  28  ;  Suetonius,  "  Caesar,"  84* 

^  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xviii.  11.  i. 
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used  this  incident  as  a  pretext  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  proselytizing  propaganda  which  the  Jews  at 
Rome  were  then  prosecuting  with  so  much  success, 
especially  among  the  female  members  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy.'  The  measures  of  Tiberius,  however, 
were  not  permanently  successful,  and  Jews  were  once 
more  established  in  their  old  quarter  beyond  the 
Tiber  during  the  reign  of  the  next  emperor,  Caligula. 
Claudius,  his  successor,  issued  an  edict  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  g^ranting  complete  toleration 
to  all  Jews  within  his  dominions,  but  he  was  after- 
wards compelled,  on  account  of  the  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings at  their  assemblies,  to  forbid  them  meeting 
together  in  the  capital.^  Under  succeeding  emperors 
the  Jews  of  Rome  had  sometimes  to  pass  through 
periods  of  trial  and  persecution,  but  as  a  rule  they 
only  shared  this  fate  with  other  subjects  of  the 
empire,  and  no  record  remains  of  any  further  at- 
tempts to  drive  them  from  the  city. 

What  position  before  the  law  did  the  Jews  occupy 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  In 
Rome  itself  some  of  them  had  acquired  the  coveted 
right  of  citizenship,3  and  many  of  the  provincial  Jews 
were  also  Roman  citizens.  Jews  who  were  Roman 
citizens  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in  Ephesus,  Sardes, 
Delos,  and  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor.4  Some  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  also  possessed  this  honour ;  but  it  must 
have  been  of  peculiar  value  to  the  Jewish  population 
who  lived  outside  Palestine,  and  were  often  exposed 

*  Tadtus,  "  Annals,"  ii.  85 ;  Suetonius,  "  Tiberius,"  36. 

*  Dio  Cassius,  Ix.  6 ;  Acts  xviii.  2  and  Suetonius  ('*  Qaudius,"  xxv.), 
say  he  expelled  them.  3  philo,  '*  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  23. 

*  Josephus,  '*  Ant,"  xiv.  la  13,  s^. 
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to  the  bitte.  animosity  of  the  Gentilea  At  times 
when  religious  and  national  antipathies  ran  high  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Jew  who  was  not  a  Roman 
citizen  to  be  sure  of  justice.  Armed  with  this  privi- 
lege he  could  if  he  chose  have  his  case,  whether  it 
was  civil  or  criminal,  adjudicated  upon  by  Roman 
judgea  He  had  thus  a  reasonable  assurance  that  his 
cause  would  be  removed  from  the  arena  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  judged  entirely  upon  its  merits. 
A  Jew  in  this  favoured  position  had  always  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  imperial  tribunal  at  Rome,  and  even 
if  he  were  convicted  by  Roman  magistrates  of  a 
criminal  offence,  he  was  exempted  from  the  igno- 
minious punishments  of  scourging  and  crucifixion.' 

Unless  a  Jew  was  a  Roman  citizen  he  only  enjoyed 
the  privileges  accorded  to  a  stranger  in  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  provinces.  At  Cyrene  and  Ephesus  and  a  few 
towns  on  the  Ionian  coast  the  Jewish  communities 
settled  there  had  managed  to  obtain  equal  civil  rights 
from  their  Macedonian  rulers,*  but  it  was  exceptional 
for  Jews  to  possess  these  rights  in  cities  founded-  before 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  was  part 
of  the  cosmopolitan  policy  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  Syria  and  Egypt  to  admit  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  cities  which  sprang  up  after  the 
Greek  conquest  of  the  East  to  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges. In  this  way  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  stood  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
their  Greek  fellow-citizens,  and  this  state  of  things 
remained   unaltered   after  these  g^reat  capitals  had 

«  Winer,  "  Real  Worterbuch,'*  i.  20a 

'  Josephus,  "  Apion,"  ii.  4;  "  Ant,"  xvL  6.  i. 
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come  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.'  Under  the 
delirious  reign  of  Caligula  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were 
for  a  brief  period  deprived  of  their  ancient  civic 
status,  but  it  was  restored  to  them  by  Claudius  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  to  the  throne.*  It  is 
also  a  remarkable  instance  of  Roman  respect  for 
established  us^es  that  notwithstanding  the  rebellious 
disposition  of  the  Jewish  community  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  the  Romans  continued  to  allow  the 
Jews  to  retain  their  civic  privileges  in  all  those  cities 
where  they  originally  possessed  them.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
conceived  that  a  favourable  moment  had  arrived  for 
getting  the  Jews  deprived  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
The  Roman  general  was  exasperated  with  the  whole 
nation,  nevertheless  when  the  people  of  Antioch 
brought  forward  their  petition  Titus  refused  to  accede 
toit3 

In  addition  to  their  other  privileges  and  immunities 
under  Roman  rule  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  also 
enjoyed  the  right  of  meeting  together — a  right  which 
was  frequently  denied  to  the  Romans  themselves 
after  the  establishment  of  the  empire.'*  If  worship 
in  common  at  the  synagogue  was  to  exist  at  all  it 
was  indispensable  that  the  Jews  should  have  free  per- 
mission to  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  this 
right  of  association  was  in  many  respects  an  immense 
concession  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  unless  the 
empire  had  been  extremely  powerful  it  would  have 

■  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xii.  3.  I. 

*  Ibid.,  "  Ant.,"  xix.  5.  2 ;  Hamburger,  ii.  50. 
3  Josephus,  *•  Ant.,"  xii.  3.  i. 

*  Suetonius,  **  Augustus,''  32  ;  Josephus,  **  Ant. ,"  xiv.  la  S. 
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been  attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  The 
distinction  which  the  modern  world  draws  between 
spiritual  and  patriotic  interests  hardly  existed  in 
ancient  times.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  first  century 
religion  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality  were  indis- 
solubly  interfused ;  it  was  not  a  mere  religious  sect 
that  the  Romans  were  permitting  to  exist  and  as- 
sociate for  purposes  of  devotion ;  it  was  likewise  the 
members  of  a  nation  which  at  that  particular  time 
cherished  exalted  visions  of  one  day  dominating  the 
world.  It  is  indubitable  that  these  visions  of  world- 
wide empire  for  the  Jewish  race  were  frequently 
fanned  by  the  teachings  of  the  synagogue.  Some 
of  the  Jewish  insurrections  which  burst  out  in  several 
parts  of  the  empire  with  such  uncontrollable  and  san- 
guinary fury  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  abuse  by  the 
Jews  of  the  right  of  association.  Nowhere  is  it  re- 
corded that  the  Romans  withdrew  this  privilege, 
much  as  they  must  have  been  tempted  to  do  so  by 
the  turbulent  conduct  of  the  people  who  enjoyed  it 
On  the  contrary,  Judaism,  in  spite  of  its  dangerous 
tendencies  towards  the  public  peace,  continued  to  be 
treated  by  the  Romans  in  the  words  of  Tertullian  as 
a  "  religio  licita  " ;  it  had  a  regular  and  valid  legal 
status,  and  the  favourable  treatment  which  the  Jews 
received  in  comparison  with  the  Christians  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
latter  in  times  of  persecution  to  profess  the  Jewish 
faith.' 

The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  also  permitted  by 
the  Romans  to  establish  tribunals  of  their  own  for 

*  Eusebius,  **  Hist.,"  vi.  12.  i. 
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adjudicating  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  communitj'.^  The  Mosaic  Law,  with  the 
innumerable  traditions  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
embraced  every  department  of  life ;  it  was  a  civil 
as  well  as  a  religious  code ;  all  parts  of  it  were  equally 
binding  upon  the  faithful  Jew,  and  certain  definite 
pains  and  penalties  were  attached  to  the  transgression 
of  its  provisions.  Over  and  above  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  land  the  Jews  were  also  amenable  to  their 
own  law.  The  interpretation  of  this  law  required 
a  special  tribunal,  and  the  Romans  not  only  allowed 
this  tribunal  extensive  powers,  but  also  supported  its 
decisions  with  the  imperial  executive.  Some  of  the 
scourgings  to  which  St  Paul  was  subjected  were  no 
doubt  inflicted  on  him  by  order  of  Jewish  tribunals. 
Being  a  Jew  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Jewish  courts,  and  it  was  only  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Roman  citizen  that  he  could  appeal  against  their 
decisions.  In  all  disputes  in  which  only  Jews  were 
concerned,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal 
organization  of  the  sect,  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
given  the  Jewish  courts  full  powers  of  action.  These 
powers  included  the  right  of  fining,  imprisonment, 
and  scourging,  but  probably  the  Romans  reserved 
to  themselves  among  the  Dispersion,  as  well  as  in 
Palestine,  the  authority  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
death.  Where  Gentile  interests  were  involved  a 
Jewish  tribunal  was  of  course  incompetent  to  act, 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  Jew  became  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace  he  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
imperial  authorities. 

*  Josephus,  "  Ant,"  xiv.  7.  2,  xiv.  10.  17 ;  c/.  Acts  ix.  2,  xviii.,  s^. 
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Finally,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  permitted 
by  the  Roman  authorities  to  collect  the  Temple  tax 
and  transmit  it  to  Jerusalem.  The  annual  trans- 
mission of  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Temple 
treasury  was  a  serious  grievance  to  many  of  the  pro- 
vincials, who  considered  that  their  cities  were  being 
impoverished  by  the  loss  of  gold  which  the  Temple 
tax  entailed.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  in  several 
cities  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  send  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  tax  to  the  Holy  City  unless  they  had 
been  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  Roman  law.  As  it 
was,  the  provincials  of  Cyrene  and  Asia  Minor  re- 
quired to  be  warned  by  imperial  decree  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Jews  in  the  matter  of  this  tax,  and  one  edict 
declared  that  to  touch  money  dedicated  to  the  Temple 
would  be  treated  as  robbery  of  the  Temple  itself' 
The  Romans  also  respected  Jewish  susceptibilities 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  day.  On  that  day 
a  Jew  could  not  be  summoned  to  appear  before  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice,*  and  if  the  public  distribu- 
tion of  money  or  corn  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath, 
it  was  decreed  by  Augustus  that  the  Jews  should 
receive  their  portion  on  the  following  day.^  On 
account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Sabbath,  the  Jews  were  also  exempted  from  military 
service  in  the  legions.4 

Excepting  Caligula,  whose  insistence  on  the  cult 
of  the  Caesars  was  fatal  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Judaism — the  unity  of  God — none  of  the  emperors 

"  Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  xvi.  6.  2,  sq, ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  vi.  6.  2. 

»  Ibid.,  "  Ant.,"  xvi.  6.  2.  i  Philo,  "  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  62. 

♦  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  xiv.  10.  6,  jy. 
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seriously  interfered  with  the  privileges  of  the  Jews. 
Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  respecting  the  nature 
of  circumcision,  which  was  confounded  with  certain 
pernicious  practices  of  mutilation,  a  law  forbidding 
this  rite  came  into  operation  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
This  law  had  the  purification  of  morals  as  its  object, 
and  was  not  in  the  remotest  degree  aimed  at  religious 
belief,"  but  it  was  naturally  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
a  direct  attack  upon  their  faith.  Antoninus  Pius 
repealed  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  children 
of  Jewish  parents  ;  it  only  continued  to  remain  in 
force  against  those  citizens  who  were  bent  on  em- 
bracing Judaism.  In  the  reign  of  Severus  it  was 
made  a  penal  offence  to  openly  become  a  Jew,  and 
some  of  the  Christian  emperors  legislated  in  the  same 
spirit  But  all  these  measures  were  dictated  by  poli- 
tical considerations.  The  Romans  learned  from 
experience  that  the  Jews  were  indifferent  subjects  ; 
that  they  created  a  community  within  the  community; 
that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  friction  with 
their  non-Jewish  fellow-citizens,  and  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  empire  itself  in  defence 
of  ideas  and  customs  which  had  little  or  no  meaning 
to  the  practical  Roman  mind. 

Very  little  information  has  come  down  to  us 
respecting  the  internal  organization  of  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  Dispersion.  At  Antioch  there 
was  an  archon  of  the  Jews,  and  at  Alexandria  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  population  was  called  an  ethnarch.^ 

'  Spartian,  **  Hadrian,"  14 ;  Mommsen,  *'  Komische  Geschichte,"  v. 

545-9. 
'  Josephus,  *'  Bell.  Jud.,"  vii.  3.  3 ;  "  Ant.,"  xiv.  7.  2. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  possessed  the  right  of 
nominating  the  ethnarch,  but  his  nomination  would 
require  to  be  confirmed  by  the  imperial  authorities. 
The  duties  of  this  official  were  both  administrative 
and  judicial,  and  within  his  own  jurisdiction  he  had 
many  of  the  prerogatives  of  an  independent  prince 
After  a  time  Augustus  apparently  replaced  the 
ethnarch  by  a  council  of  elders ;  this  council  was  not 
appointed  by  the  Jews,  but  by  the  emperor  himself, 
and  it  very  probably  acquired  most  of  the  powers 
that  were  formerly  vested  in  the  ethnarch.  Whether 
this  council,  like  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem,  was 
composed  of  seventy  members  is  unknown.  The 
only  trustworthy  reference  to  its  numbers  is  contained 
in  the  statement  of  Philo  that  thirty-eight  elders  of 
the  council  were  scourged  when  Flaccus  was  viceroy 
of  Kgypt^  At  Rome  the  Jewish  community  was  or- 
ganized on  a  different  principle  from  the  Alexandriaa 
It  had  neither  a  supreme  council  nor  an  ethnarch. 
It  was  split  up  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  were 
synagogues,  and  each  synagogue  was  an  independent 
unit  managing  its  own  affairs  and  appointing  its  own 
officers.  The  interests  of  the  synagogue  were  looked 
after  bv  a  council ;  at  the  head  of  this  council  was  a 
president ;  the  president  was  assisted  in  his  duties 
by  a  committee  of  the  council  called  archons,  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  had  to  be  re-elected  once 
a  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  officers 
were   recognized    by   the    State,   or  possessed    any 

'  Philo  in  Flaccum,  lo ;  Hambarger  (ii.  48)  thinks  the  council 
at  Alexandria  was  composed  of  seventy  members,  but  this  statement 
is  unsupported  by  contemporary  evidence. 
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authority  other  than   that  which  was  willingly  con- 
ceded to  them  by  the  Jewish  community.' 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  the  visible  bond 
and  centre  of  unity  for  all  classes  and  sections  of  the 
community  was  the  synagogue.  The  habit  which  this 
people  had  acquired  during  the  Babylonian  captivity 
of  meeting  together  at  regular  intervals  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  Law  and  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets 
was  a  habit  which  they  ever  afterwards  retained. 
Into  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  a  little  band  of 
Jews  might  be  tempted  to  wander,  it  became  their 
invariable  custom  to  meet  together  on  the  Sabbath 
day  for  purposes  of  religious  instruction  and  edifica- 
tion. Sometimes  when  the  number  of  settlers  was 
too  small,  or  the  colony  was  too  poor,  they  would 
assemble  in  each  other's  houses,  but  as  soon  as  suffi- 
cient funds  had  been  collected  it  was  the  practice  to 
erect  a  synagogue.  In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that 
synagogues  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place 
of  any  consequence  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.* 
Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  Caisarea, 
Antioch,  all  contained  synagogues,^  and  there  were 
many  synagogues  in  such  cities  as  Alexandria, 
Damascus,  and  Rome.4  In  Rome,  and  very  likely 
in  other  places  where  synagogues  were  numerous, 
it  was  usual  for  each  synagogue  to  have  a  distinctive 
name,  and  just  as  Christian  churches  are  known  by 
the  name  of  some  patron  saint  so  were  many  Jewish 


'  Cyi   5)chnerer,   "Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom., 
Leipzig,  1879. 
'  Philo,  *'  De  Septenario,'*  6.  3  Acts  xiii.  14  et  passim. 

^  Fhilo,  "  Leg.  ad  Caium,"  20,  sq. 
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synagogues  in  Rome  at  least  known  by  the  name  of 
some  distinguished  patron  or  protector  of  the  race* 

In  what  language  was  the  religious  service  of  the 
synagogue  conducted  among  the  Jews  of  the  Roman 
Empire  outside  Palestine  ?  On  this  matter  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
liturgical  portion  of  the  service  were  first  read  in 
Hebrew,  and  then  for  the  edification  of  the  hearers 
translated  into  Greek.  Or  it  may  have  been — and 
this  supposition  is  more  probable — ^that  only  one  or 
two  Hebrew  prayers  were  used,  and  that  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  service  were  performed  in  Greek.«  In 
any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  made  use  of  in  the  synagogues  ;  this 
is  expressly  stated  by  several  of  the  early  Christian 
apologists.3  This  translation  was  also  better  known 
to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  than  the  original 
Hebrew  ;  otherwise  it  is  hardly  likely  St  Paul  would 
have  quoted  from  it  in  writing  to  Christian  converts, 
many  of  whom  must  at  one  time  have  been  Jewsi 

Just  as  the  synagogue  was  a  local  centre  for  a  par- 
ticular community,  so  was  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  a 
general  centre  for  the  whole  Jewish  race.  Here  pilg^ms 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  were 
accustomed  to  meet  each  other.  Philo  says  they 
came  by  tens  of  thousands  by  land  and  sea  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  and  Josephus,  in  exaggerated  language,  reckons 

'   For  instance,  the  synagogues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa. 
^  lightfoot,  "Horse  Hebiaicse*'    i  Cor.   xiv.  2,  and  Addenda  to 
same  chapter. 

3  Justin,  "  Apologia,"  i.  31  ;   Tertullian,  "  Apologia,"  8. 
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these  pilgrims  by  the  million.^  Some  of  them  came 
on  behalf  of  the  community  among  which  they  lived 
to  pay  the  temple  tribute  ;  others  came  to  witness  the 
solemn  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  and  as  an  act  of  devo- 
tion to  their  God.  A  common  meeting-place,  such  as 
Jerusalem  then  was  for  Jews  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  had  unquestionably  a  unifying  effect  upon  the 
race,  and  when  each  band  of  pilgrims  returned  to  their 
home  among  the  Gentiles  they  would  carry  back  with 
them  a  more  ardent  enthusiasm  for  their  people  and 
their  faith. 

The  warm  affection  entertained  by  the  Jews  outside 
the  Holy  Land  for  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  their 
fathers,  did  not  enable  them  to  escape  the  powerful 
influence  of  Gentile  ideas.  Surrounded  in  the  cities 
where  they  had  settled  by  a  heathen  population, 
mixing  in  some  places  in  the  affairs  of  public  life 
speaking  the  language  of  Greece,  and  educated  in  its 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  Jews  in  the  Roman 
Empire  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  they 
had  not  fallen  into  Gentile  ways  of  thought  Even 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  with  the  advantage  of  com- 
parative isolation  from  the  great  world,  could  not 
entirely  shut  out  Western  influences  ;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  their  co-religionists  among  the 
Gentiles  were,  to  a  great  extent,  submerged  in  them. 
Among  the  Hellenic  Jews,  historians,  poets,  and 
philosophers  arose,  whose  minds  had  been  formed  by 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Greece,  and  who  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Greek  writers,  both  in  their  style  and 
modes  of  thought     These  Hellenized  Jews  pursued  a 

*  Philo,  "  De  Monarchia,"  ii.  i ;  Josephus,  **  Bell.  Jud.,"  vi.  9.  3. 
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twofold  object ;  they  aimed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  so 
modifying  Judaism  as  to  make  it  more  attractive  to 
the  Gentiles,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  presented 
Gentile  beliefs  in  such  a  guise  to  the  Jewish  mind 
that  they  assumed  a  remarkable  affinity  with  many 
cherished  doctrines  of  Judaism.  The  outcome  of 
this  harmonizing  process  was  a  strange  compound 
which  was  neither  Gentilism  nor  Judaism  ;  but  it 
served  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  men  were  then 
groping  for  some  higher  form  of  faith  which  would 
combine  the  elements  of  truth  contained  in  both. 

These  attempts  at  effecting  a  fusion  between  Jewish 
and  Hellenic  ideas  had  begun  at  least  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  reached  their  climax  in 
the  reign  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.     The  funda- 
mental assumption  on  which  the  Jews  proceeded  was 
that  the  heathen  had  derived  all  their  wisdom  from 
the  ancient  Hebrew  records,  that  all  the  learning  and 
philosophy  of  Greece  were  contained  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  prophets,  and  that  the  pagan  divinities  were 
only  Jewish  patriarchs  disguised  under  foreign  names. 
Accordingly  the  legend  of  Hercules   was   identified 
with   the  story  of  Abraham.      Moses  was  the  same 
person  as  Musaeus,  the  teacher  of  Orpheus  ;  he  was 
worshipped   by   the  Egyptians   under   the   name   of 
Thoth,  and  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Mercury. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Egyptian  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  to  him  philosophy  owed  its  origin  ;   and  the 
discovery  of  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  the  invention  of 
shipbuilding,  was  the  product  of  his  genius.^     Her- 

*  Eosebius,  "Praeparatio  Evangelica,"  ix.  27  ;  Siegfried,  **  Jahrbiicher 
fiir  Protestantische  Theologie"  (1886),  240. 
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cules  and  the  sons  of  Abraham  went  on  expeditions 
together,  and  Abraham  himself  was  a  descendant  of 
the  giants  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel.'  The 
Mosaic  Law  only  required  to  be  philosophically 
interpreted,  said  the  Hellenic  Jews,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  contained  every  important  truth  enunciated  by 
the  great  thinkers  of  Greece.^ 

The  man  who  brought  this  process  of  assimilation 
to  the  highest  pitch  was  Philo  of  Alexandria.  Many 
others  had  preceded  him  in  the  task,  but  their  labours 
have  for  the  most  part  come  down  to  us  in  fragments,3 
and  he  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  representative  of 
a  very  prevalent  condition  of  mind  among  the  Hellenic 
Jews  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Little 
is  known  of  Philo's  personal  history.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  being  an  old  man  at  the  time  he  went  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  the  year  39 
A.D.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  he  was  born  some  few 
years  before  the  Christian  era  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Jewish  families  of  the  city.  His  education 
must  have  been  watched  over  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  he  had  imbibed  all  the  highest  learning  of  the  age. 
Philosophy  was  his  greatest  study.  "  The  encyclical 
sciences,"  he  says,  "attracted  me  like  beautiful  slave 
girls,  but  I  turned  from  them  to  the  queen— Philo- 
sophy." 4     Public  life  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  he 

*  Eusebius,  **  Prneparatio  Evangelica,"  ix.  20. 

'  Clement  of  Alexandria,  *'  Stromata,"  v.  14  ;  Kuenen,  *•  Religion  of 
Israel,"  iii.  191. 

3  Many  of  these  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Eusebius 
of  Ccesarea  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

♦  Philo,  **  De  Congressu,"  Mangey's  edition,  i.  55a 
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complains  when  he  is  forced  into  the  vortex  of  worldly 
and  political  cares.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  man  of  lofty  and  unblemished  character,  and  he 
passed  through  life  with  a  noble  disregard  for  its 
wealth,  honours,  and  ambitions.  The  same  high 
sentiments  animated  his  wife ;  when  she  was  once 
spoken  to  about  the  simplicity  of  her  attire,  she 
answered  that  a  husband's  virtue  was  sufficient  orna- 
ment for  a  wife.' 

The  manner  in  which  Philo  addressed  himself  to 
the  task  of  reconciling  Judaism  and  Greek  thought 
consisted  in  giving  an  allegorical  interpretation  to 
the  Mosaic  Law.  He  was  not  the  originator  of  this 
method  of  interpretation  ;  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself ;  it  was  practised  by  the 
Greeks  ;  ^  and  it  had  been  used  by  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  Dispersion,  long  before  Philo's  time. 
But  no  one  before  Philo  had  adopted  this  method  on 
such  an  extensive  scale.  According  to  Philo,  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  justifiable, 
on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  sacred  narratives  will 
not  bear  to  be  taken  literally.  He  considers  it,  for  in- 
stance, absurd  that  God  literally  required  six  days  to 
create  the  world,  or  that  he  literally  assumed  a  material 
shape  when  communicating  His  will  to  the  ancient 
patriarchs.3  The  form  in  which  these  narratives  were 
clothed  he  regards  as  a  concession  to  human  weak- 
ness ;  the  form  is  only  the  external  husk  of  Divine 
truths  which  lie  concealed  within.     It  is  the  task  of 

'  Keim,  '*  Jesus  of  Nazara/'  i.  281. 

'  Siegfried,  **  Philo  von  Alexandrien,"  9,  sq, 

3  Keim,  *'  Jesus  of  Nazara,"  i.  285. 
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the  wise  man  to  break  open  this  husk,  and  to  show 
the  world  what  depths  of  heavenly  wisdom  lie  un- 
folded in  the  simplest  statements  of  Holy  Writ  The 
effect  of  this  process  was  to  deprive  the  old  Hebrew 
records  of  their  plain  original  meaning,  and  to  imp)ort 
into  them  the  conceptions  of  a  later  aga  With 
Philo,  the  four  rivers  which  flowed  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  become  the  four  cardinal  virtues.^  The 
personages  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  lose  their  individu- 
ality, and  are  transformed  into  mere  types  of  character. 
Noah  is  a  type  of  righteousness,  Abraham  is  a  symbol 
of  acquired  virtue,  and  Isaac  of  innate  virtue.  Adam 
is  a  type  of  pure  reason.  Eve  of  sensual  perception, 
and  Enoch  of  repentance.  The  names  of  countries 
assumed  a  new  and  profound  significance  in  Philo's 
hands  ;  Egypt,  for  example,  meant  spiritless  life;  and 
Chaldea,  false  knowledge.^  In  the  story  of  Jacob's 
journey  to  Padanaram,  it  is  recorded  that  he  lay  down 
to  sleep  at  a  certain  place  because  the  sun  was  set. 
According  to  Philo,  the  sun  is  reason,  the  place  is 
God,  and  Jacob  is  wisdom  acquired  by  discipline ; 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  being  that  man  first 
attains  Divine  knowledge  when  the  sun  of  human 
reason  has  set  The  precepts  of  the  Law  were  alle- 
gorized in  the  same  manner.  The  Law  forbids  the 
use  of  camel's  flesh  for  food,  because  although  this 
animal  chews  the  cud,  it  has  no  divided  hoof.  To 
chew  the  cud,  according  to  Philo,  is  the  symbol  of 
memory  ;  but  the  disciple  of  wisdom  should  not  rely 

*  Philo,  "  Legum  Allegorianim,"  liber  i.  i6l, 

'  Lipsius,  in  "  Bibel-Lexikon,"  **  Alexandrinische  Religionsphilo- 
Sophie,"  i.  91;  Kiienen,  *' Religion  of  Israel,"  iii.  196;  Zeller,  "Die 
Philosophic  der  Griechen,*'  iii.  2.  411. 
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on  memory  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the  divided 
hoof,  which  is  a  type  of  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil.' 

These  are  only  a  few  practical  illustrations  of 
Philo's  system  of  interpretation,  but  they  are  sufficient 
to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  he  went  to  work. 
Some  of  his  explanations  of  the  sacred  text  contain 
lofty  and  elevated  ideas,  and  he  frequently  reaches 
heights  of  which  the  rabbis  of  Palestine  had  never 
dreamed.  But  neither  the  acuteness  nor  sublimity  of 
his  interpretations  can  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are 
entirely  foragn  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  can  only  be  atUched  to  it  by  a  fanciful  and 
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elaborate  juggling  with  words.  Philo,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  was  not  conscious  that  this  was  the 
case,  he  was  acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  in  his 
wildest  flights  truly  believed  that  he  was  merely 
revealing  the  deeper  significance  of  the  Scripture 
records.  Philo  considered  himself  as  a  champion  of 
the  ancient  faith  of  his  people,  but  the  symbolical 
processes  in  which  he  delighted  was  an  infallible  sign 
that  its  primitive  simplicity  no  longer  satisfied  him. 
To  place  the  symbolical  meaning  of  circumcision 
'  Hamburgei,  ii.  51. 
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above  the  positive  injunction  to  perform  the  rite  was 
certain  finally  to  cause  it  to  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. It  was  inevitable  that  people  should  ulti* 
mately  cease  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  positive  com- 
mandments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  such  as  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  and  abstaining  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
when  they  were  being  constantly  told  that  the  highest 
value  of  these  commandments  did  not  consist  in  their 
outward  observance,  but  in  their  symbolical  meaning. 
The  effects  of  Philo's  teaching  was  in  all  probability 
made  manifest  in  one  of  his  own  nephews,  Tiberius 
Alexander,  who  was  for  a  short  time  the  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  and  had  abandoned  Judaism.'  In 
fact,  Philo's  compromise  with  Greek  ideas  was  too 
forced  and  unnatural  a  product  to  afford  permanent 
satisfaction  to  the  ordinary  human  being.  It  was 
popular  for  a  time ;  it  exercised  an  undoubted  influ- 
ence on  large  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  its  power  over 
Judaism  came  to  an  end.  Most  of  the  Jews  who  felt 
the  attractions  of  Greek  modes  of  thought,  were  drawn 
into  the  early  Church,  and  it  was  henceforth  on 
Christianity  that  the  writings  of  Philo  exercised  their 
power.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
whilst  his  ideas  were  acquiring  a  commanding  position 
in  the  Church,  his  followers  were  being  denounced  as 
heretics  in  the  synagogue.* 

The  rabbis  had  good  reason  for  distrusting  Philo's 
learned  speculations.      It   has   been  well    said   that 

*  Josephus,  "Ant./*  xx.  5.  2. 

"  Hamack,    "  Dogmengeschichte,"  i.    79;    "  Theologische    Liteia- 
tmzeitung"  (1889),  No.  7,  173. 
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probably  no  Jewish  writer  has  done  so  much  ad  Philo 
to  impair  the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  and  to  break 
it  up.  "  While  literally  believing  the  history  of  his 
people,  he  mainly  treated  it  as  a  didactic  and  alle- 
gorical poem,  intended  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
it  is  by  mortification  of  the  senses  man  acquires 
an  insight  into  God.  For  this  purpose  he  regarded 
the  laws  of  Moses  as  the  best  guide ;  but  as  it  was 
indisputably  possible  to  attain  the  end  in  view  without 
those  laws,  they  lost  their  absolute  value,  and  had 
besides  their  object  outside  themselves.  Philo's  God 
was  no  longer  the  old  living  God  of  Israel,  but  an 
unsubstantial  abstraction  of  the  mind,  and  required  a 
Logos  to  become  a  force  in  the  world.  Israel  was  thus 
bereft  of  its  Palladium,  the  unity  of  God."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fatal  concessions  of  Philo  and 
the  allegorical  school,  the  Jews  continued  to  be 
looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the  educated  world 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  claim  of  the  race  to  an 
honourable  and  remote  antiquity  was  treated  with 
ridicule.  Instead  of  being  the  teachers  of  Plato  and 
the  Greek  philosophers,  they  were  nothing  but 
descendants  of  the  dregs  of  the  Egyptian  populace. 
Moses  was  merely  an  Egyptian  priest  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Heliopolis,  and  when  he  led  his  people 
into  Palestine  they  were  simply  a  despicable  rabble, 
consisting  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  leprous. 
All  the  fine  reasons  adduced  by  such  men  as  Philo 
for  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  were  brushed 
aside  ;  it  was  asserted  that  this  day  was  observed  out 
of  a  spirit  of  indolence,  and  that  its  origin  was  to  be 

'  Siegfried,  **  Philo  von  Alexandrien,"  159. 
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traced  to  a  sore  disease  the  Jews  had  contracted  in 
the  Wilderness,'  It  was  preposterous  for  the  Jews  to 
assert  that  the  gifts  of  civilization  had  been  made  the 
common  property  of  the  world  through  their  instru- 
mentality ;  what,  it  was  asked,  had  they  done  for  art, 
literature,  or  science?  Some  even  hinted  that  the 
Jews  offered  human  sacrifice  and  worshipped  the  head 
of  an  ass.^  But  the  most  serious  charges  against 
them  were  accusations  of  atheism  ^  and  exclusiveness. 
All  the  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  represented 
in  the  temples  in  a  plastic  form,  and  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  these  two  peoples  that  the  Jews  should 
have  no  visible  representation  of  their  object  of 
worship.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  the  heathen  divinities. 
Heathendom  was  perfectly  prepared  to  recognize  the 
Jewish  God,  and  to  assign  him  a  place  in  its  pantheon, 
why  then,  it  was  said,  should  not  the  Jews  be  equally 
willing  to  respect  the  gods  of  heathendom?  The 
gods  of  Rome  had  proved  themselves  more  powerful 
in  battle  than  the  God  of  Israel,  as  was  manifest  from 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Palestine.  Accordingly,  the 
persistent  hatred  of  the  Jews  for  other  gods,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  had  no  visible  divinity  of  their 
own,  led  many  of  the  ancients  to  conclude  that  this 
people  must  be  atheists.  The  accusation  of  exclu- 
siveness had  a  better  foundation  than  the  charge  of 
atheism,  and   was  based  upon   a  nobler   sentiment. 

»  Josephus,  **Apion,"  ii.  2 ;  Juvenal,  "Sat"  xiv.  105;  Tadtus, 
*•  Hist.,**  V.  3.  '  Josephus,  *'  Apion,*'ii.  7.  9,  12,  14. 

3  Ibid.,  "  Apion,'*  ii.  6;  Pliny,  "  Hist.  Nat.,**  xiii.  4.  46;  Tacitus, 
••  Hist.,"  V.  5. 
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Rome  in  her  triumphant  career  of  conquest  had 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  nationality,  and  the  free 
intercourse  of  races  which  ensued  had  given  an  accele- 
rated impulse  to  the  growing  idea  that  all  men  ought 
to  meet  together  in  a  fraternal  spirit  on  the  wide  plat- 
forrh  of  their  common  manhood.  The  Jew  repudiated 
these  ideas  of  human  brotherhood.  He  prided  himself 
upon  being  a  member  of  a  chosen  people ;  he  lived 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  Divine  grace ;  the 
heathen  were  outside  of  it ;  they  had  no  share  in 
the  inheritance  of  Abraham's  children,  and  should  be 
shunned  as  unclean.  At  a  former  period  of  their 
history  this  exclusive  spirit  was  justifiable  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  for  it  was  by  means  of  it  that  they  were 
able  to  preserve  intact  the  precious  heritage  of  their 
religious  beliefs ;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
necessity  for  this  attitude  of  exclusiveness  had  de- 
parted, and  it  became,  as  the  educated  heathen  truly 
observed,  a  hateful  and  anti-human  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  race.' 

Some  of  these  attacks  upon  the  Jews  were  openly 
met  by  such  writers  as  Philo  and  Josephus,*  but  tactics 
of  a  more  covert  description  were  also  resorted  to.  In 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it,  it  was  a  very  common 
device  for  men  who  wished  to  obtain  a  hearing  or  to 
further  the  interests  of  a  cause,  to  hide  the  authorship 


'  Of  the  Jews  Tacitus  ("Hist.,"  v.  5)  says,  **Apud  ipsos  fides 
obstinata  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  adversus  omnes  alios  hostile 
odimn." 

^  Philo,  Ilepl'lovdatoov  {cf.  Eusebius,  **  Hist.  Ecc,"  ii.  18.6; 

Prsep.  Evang.,**  viii.  2)  ;  Josephus  contra  Apionem. 
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of  their  productions  and  put  forward  their  ideas  under 
the  cloak  of  some  distinguished  name.  Books  were 
put  into  circulation  bearing  the  names  of  mythical 
personages  or  of  people  who  had  never  written  a  line, 
and  their  contents  were  read  as  proceeding  from  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bore.  The  literary  produc- 
tions of  yesterday  were  passed  off  as  writings  of  the 
greatest  antiquity ;  verses  were  foiled  in  the  names 
of  Homer,  or  the  Greek  tragedians,  which  were  not 
poetry  at  all,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  philoso- 
phers had  writings  fathered  upon  them,  the  contents 
of  which  were  in  direct  antagonism  to  all  their 
genuine  works.'  The  immense  value  of  these  arti- 
fices was  quickly  appreciated  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
difficult  for  them  to  gain  a  hearing  in  their  own 
name,  and  so  they  adopted  the  expedient  of  defending 
themselves  and  propagating  their  faith  under  cover 
of  the  illustrious  personages  of  antiquity.  Heathen 
kings  were  made  to  take  a  profound  interest  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  ;  heathen  poets  were  made  to  bear 
witness  to  the  sublimity  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
heathen  oracles  were  made  to  predict  a  mighty 
destiny  for  the  Jewish  race. 

One  of  these  pious  frauds  is  an  account  of  the 
translation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  into  Greek.  In  order 
to  magnify  the  value  of  this  translation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  heathen  world  a  certain  unknown  Jew,  long  after 
the  event,  concocted  a  wonderful  story  of  the  almost 
miraculous  manner  in  which  the  Greek  version  of  this 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  came  into  existence.  He 
clothed  his  tale  in  the  form  of  a  letter  purporting  to 

*  E.  Zeller,  "  Vortrage  und  Abhandlungen,"  i.  298. 
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have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  our  era  by  Aristeas,  a  high  official  in 
the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the  second,  king 
of  Egypt  In  this  fictitious  letter  Aristeas  tells  his 
brother  Philocrates  how  Ptolemy  was  informed  by  his 
librarian  that  he  had  no  copy  of  the  Jewish  Law  in  his 
great  library  at  Alexandria.  Being  apprized  of  its 
Divine  origin  and  philosophic  importance,  the  king 
was  most  desirous  to  have  a  translation  of  the  sacred 
record.  With  this  end  in  view  he  sent  two  ambassa- 
dors, one  of  whom  was  Aristeas,  to  Jerusalem.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  Holy  City  Aristeas,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  presented  Eleazar  the  high  priest  with 
many  valuable  gifts,  and  asked  him  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  skilled  interpreters  to  Egypt  to  translate 
the  Law.  Eleazar  complied  with  the  request,  and 
seventy-two  scribes  were  selected,  six  from  each  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  While  at  Jerusalem 
Aristeas  came  to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  Jewish 
Law.  The  high  priest  showed  him  how  it  was  based 
upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  moderation  ;  he 
pointed  out  its  reasonableness,  its  sanctity,  its  profound 
symbolic  meaning,  and  how  full  of  wisdom  were  its 
precepts  on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  idolatry. 
When  the  interpreters  arrived  in  Egypt  they  were 
received  with  marked  distinction  by  the  king.  For 
seven  successive  days  he  feasted  them  at  the  royal 
table,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  put  before  them 
such  meats  as  the  Law  allowed.  The  wisdom  of  these 
interpreters  on  all  the  deepest  problems  of  life — on 
morals,  politics,  and  philosophy — filled  the  king  and 
his  councillors  with  admiration.     The  seventy-two 
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scribes  finished  the  translation  in  seventy-two  days. 
The  king  was  charmed  with  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
it  contained,  and  requested  his  librarian  to  tell  him 
how  It  came  to  pass  that  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Greece  made  no  reference  to  this  wonderful  book. 
The  librarian  informed  him  that  it  was  too  sacred 
to  be  handled  lightly,  and  that  the  Divine  ven- 
geance descended  upon  all  who  put  it  to  unworthy 
uses.* 

This  legend,  with  its  long  panegyric  on  the  Mosaic 
Law,  fulfilled  its  purpose  most  successfully.  It  was 
accepted  as  the  genuine  testimony  of  a  heathen 
statesman,  a  heathen  librarian,  and  a  heathen  king, 
and  as  such  it  must  have  exercised  a  certain  amount 
of  influence  on  the  ancient  world  Other  utterances 
of  a  similar  nature  were  equally  fortunate.  The  name 
of  Orpheus  was  dragged  into  the  service  of  the  Jews  ; 
at  the  close  of  his  career  he  is  made  to  renounce  all 
his  previous  beliefs  concerning  the  heathen  deities, 
and  to  teach  his  son  that  there  is  only  one  true  God.* 
"  Oh,  my  son,  I  will  show  thee  where  I  see  his  foot- 
steps, and  the  powerful  hand  of  the  mighty  God. 
But  himself  I  cannot  see.  For  wrapped  around  him 
is  a  cloud  which  hides  him  from  me.  ...  Of  mortals 
gifted  with  speech  none  has  seen  God  except  one — a 
descendant  of  the  Chaldean  race."  3  In  like  manner 
the  Greek  poets  Hesiod  and  Homer  are  made  to 
sing  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  Eschylus  proclaims  the 

*  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii  2.  103  sq,;  cf.  Hody  contra  historiam 
Aristeae  de  LXX.  interpretibus  dissertatio.     Oxon.  1685. 

'  Cf,  Eusebius,  *'  Priep.  Evang.,"  xiii.  12.  5. 

3  Abraham  is  here  meant.  Cf.  "  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Protestantische 
Tbeologie  "  (18^),  p.  244. 
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majesty  of  God,  and  Euripides  His  omniscience. 
Under  the  name  of  Sophocles  the  following  verses 
were  spread  about  among  the  heathen  by  Jewish 
propagandists : 

One  in  very  truth,  God  is  one, 

Who  made  the  heaven  and  the  far-stretching  earth. 

The  deep's  blue  billow,  and  the  might  of  winds. 

But  of  us  mortals,  many  erring  far 

In  heart,  as  solace  for  our  woes  have  raised 

Images  of  Gods,— of  stone  or  else  of  brass, 

Or  figures  wrought  of  gold  or  ivory ; 

And  sacrifices  and  vain  festivals 

To  these  appointing,  deem  ourselves  devout.*' ' 

But  the  most  important  fictitious  compositions 
produced  by  the  Jews  outside  Palestine  was  a  large 
collection  of  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  Sibyl,  according 
to  ancient  belief,  was  a  priestess  of  Apollo.  She 
dwelt  in  caves  and  by  the  waters,  and  her  functions 
among  the  Romans  consisted  not  so  much  in  revealing 
the  future  as  in  bestowing  help  and  counsel  upon 
mankind  in  times  of  unusual  calamity.^  Asia  Minor 
was  the  original  home  of  the  Sibyl.  Her  votaries 
sought  her  in  solitude ;  she  moved  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  this  circumstance  ultimately  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  that  there  were  several  Sibyls  gifted  with 
oracular  powers.  One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
great  popularity  of  the  Sibylline  utterances  was  the 
destruction  of  a  number  of  these  oracles  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome.     This  took  place  in  the  first  century  before 

'  Eusebius,  "Praep.  Evang.,"  xiii  12,  s^. ;  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
"Stromata,"  v.  14. 

'  Marquardt,  **  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,"  iii.  44 ;  Roscher, 
'*  Lexikon  der  Griechischen  und  Romischen  Mythologies*'  446. 
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the  Christian  era  (RC.  83) ;  the  Senate  sent  a  com- 
mission to  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  find  documents  to 
replace  them,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles  acquired  an  immense  power  over  the 
popular  mind.'  The  private  manner  in  which  the 
Sibyl  communicated  counsel  and  warning  to  ir.cn 
rendered  her  an  admirable  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Jewish  propagandists.  By  them  she  was  transformed 
from  a  heathen  priestess  into  a  prophetess  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  She  is  made  to  reveal  the  past  and  the 
future,  as  it  had  been  told  to  her  by  God,  and  she 
warns  men  who  now  call  her  false  and  mad  that  they 
will  do  so  no  longer  when  they  see  her  great  predic- 
tions come  to  pass.*  She  solemnly  exhorts  all  mortals 
to  abandon  idolatry  and  reverence  the  one  true  God. 
He  is  eternal  and  invisible,  but  He  dwells  within  all 
men  as  a  common  light  Those  who  persist  in  bowing 
down  before  the  demons  of  Hades,  for  such  are  the 
deities  of  heathendom,  and  neglect  the  infinite  and 
omnipotent  Creator  of  all  things  shall  one  day  meet 
with  a  bitter  reward.  These  makers  of  idols,  these 
worshippers  of  birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things, 
shall  finally  be  cast  to  the  flames,  and  shall  day  by 
day  be  consumed  in  an  eternal  fire.  But  the  servants 
of  the  true  God  shall  taste  the  bread  of  heaven  and 
dwell  for  ever  in  the  green  fields  of  Paradise.3  At  first, 
says  the  Sibyl,  all  men  worshipped  the  one  true  God; 
it  was  only  after  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 

'  Boissier,  *'  La  Religion  Romaine,"  i.  261. 
■  "  Oracula  Sibyllina,"  book  iii.  812,  s^. 

3  See    the  two  Fragments  of  the  Proemium,  FriedUeb's  edition, 
pp.  2-6. 
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that  they  fell  away  into  heathenism.  These  false 
gods  are  no  gods  at  all ;  they  are  merely  the  departed 
spirits  of  ancient  heroes  and  kings.*  The  rule  of  the 
worshippers  of  these  gods  has  been  long  and  painful, 
but  it  is  destined  to  come  to  an  end.  Even  Rome, 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  heathen  principali- 
ties, shall  fall.  Her  dissolution  is  approaching ;  terrible 
calamities  will  precede  her  final  doom  ;  but  after  that 
period  of  woe  is  over  the  Jews,  the  people  of  the  great 
God,  shall  assume  the  supremacy  and  lead  the  nations 
into  the  way  of  life.^  Happy  shall  be  the  man  or 
woman  who  lives  in  such  a  time.  Righteous  laws 
shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  concord,  love,  and 
friendship  shall  fill  the  human  family  with  delight 
The  age-long  miseries  of  humanity  shall  at  last 
disappear,  and  division  and  envy  and  hate  and  folly 
will  be  seen  no  more.  The  curse  of  poverty  will  be 
removed,  and  neither  theft  nor  murder  will  disturb 
this  blessed  era  of  compassion  and  peace.  3 

The  solemn  and  consolatory  utterances  of  the  Sibyl 
fell  upon  fruitful  soil.  No  doubt  some  of  the  educated 
classes  could  detect  a  Jewish  accent  in  the  words  of 
the  heathen  oracle,  and  divine  the  proselytizing 
purpose  that  inspired  them.  But  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  not  critical,  and  the  promise  of  a  golden 
age  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  and  under  what- 
ever conditions,  was  sufficient  to  attract  many  a 
baffled  and  distracted  heart.4  The  old  divinities  of 
Greece   and   Rome  no    longer    satisfied    the    higher 

'  "Orac.  Sih.,"  iii.  8,  jy.  •  Ibid.,  iil  105,  sf. 

3  Ibid.,  iii.  164,  s^. 

*  In  the  verses  entitled  ''Obennann  Once  More*'  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
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religious  aspirations  of  the  community,  and  belief  in 
them  was  at  the  same  time  being  shattered  by  the 
poets,  dramatists,  and  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
Ancient  thought  was  developing  a  more  and  more 
pronounced  monotheistic  tendency,  and  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  age  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
immoralities  ascribed  to  many  of  the  gods.  In  fact 
religion  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  fallen  into  a  con- 
dition of  chaos,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  some  time  before 
it,  the  peoples  of  the  West  were  looking  to  the  East  for 
light.  Many  of  these  Oriental  forms  of  faith  had  a 
certain  elevation  of  character  in  the  midst  of  much 
extravagance,  and  offered  some  sort  of  satisfaction  to 
the  head,  the  imagination,  and  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. Most  of  them  contained  monotheistic  elements, 
and  the  deities  of  which  their  pantheon  consisted 
were  in  many  instances  reduced  to  the  position  of 
mere  attributes  of  one  supreme  divinity.  The  con- 
spicuous position  assigned  in  these  religions  to  priests 
and  women  was  attractive  by  its  novelty,  and  the 
mysterious  symbolism  frequently  involved  in  the 
exercise  of  worship  was  well  calculated  to  stimulate 

Arnold  admirably  describes  the  state  of  the  Roman  world  under  the 
emperors — 

**  Stout  was  its  arm,  each  thew  and  bone 
Seemed  puissant  and  alive — 
But,  ah,  its  heart,  its  heart  was  stone, 
And  so  it  could  not  thrive. 

On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 

And  secret  loathing  fell, 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 

Made  human  life  a  hell." 
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and  gratify  the  pious  imagination.  Ascetic  natures 
were  appealed  to  by  the  practices  of  fasting,  penance, 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  Habits  of  chastity 
were  inculcated,  and  attempts  were  even  made  to 
appease  the  burdened  conscience  and  to  connect 
religion  more  intimately  with  the  virtues  of  life."  Of 
all  the  Oriental  religions  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
West,  Judaism  in  its  Hellenic  form  was  the  most 
ethical  and  profound.  As  presented  to  seekers  after 
light  in  such  writings  as  the  "  Sibylline  Oracles,"  it  was 
either  divested  of  several  of  its  more  repugnant  pecu- 
liarities, or  these  ordinances  were  not  made  imperative. 
The  merchant  Ananias  who  converted  Izates,  king  of 
Adiabene,  told  him  that  God  could  be  honoured 
without  submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,'  and 
Ananias  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  general 
spirit  of  Hellenic  Judaism.  While  the  Hellenic  Jew 
obeyed  all  the  injunctions  of  the  Law  himself,  he  did 
not  insist  upon  them  as  imperative  in  the  case  of 
heathen  converts.  In  fact,  he  purposely  placed  many 
of  them  in  the  background,  and  in  propagating  his 
faith  relied  chiefly  on  enunciating  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  a  God  of  justice  and  judgment  who  upheld 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  who  would 
in  due  time  usher  in  a  blessed  earthlv  future  for 
mankind. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  these  ideas,  as  well 
as  their  intrinsic  value,  made  them  a  religious  force 
of  immense  importance  in  the  Roman  Empire.  People 
did  not  stop  to  scrutinize  the  fictitious  forms  in  which 

*  Marquardt,  '*  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,"  iii.  86,  sq„ 
■  Josephus,  *'  Ant.,"  xx.  2.  4. 
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Judaism  was  frequently  clothed  ;  its  substance  was  to 
them  a  consolation  and  a  stay,  and  with  this  they 
were  content  Among  multitudes  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  contempt  for  the  Jew  was  superseded  by 
veneration  for  his  faith.  The  barriers  which  Jew  and 
Gentile  had  erected  against  each  other  were  broken 
down,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  Gentile  to 
become  a  student  of  the  Law,  an  observer  of  the 
Sabbath,  a  contributor  to  the  Temple  tax,  and  an 
humble  participator  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue." 
Of  course  there  were  cases  in  which  the  eclectic  spirit 
of  the  times  led  people  to  adopt  Jewish  practices  who 
did  not  adhere  to  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Judaism ; 
and  there  were  also  cases  in  which  Judaism  was 
adopted  as  a  consequence  of  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments, or  from  a  desire  to  escape  the  burden  of 
military  service,  or  from  some  other  purely  external 
reason.*  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  Judaism 
would  be  accepted  for  itself  alone,  and  as  a  result  of 
what  it  had  to  offer  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that,  one  great 
stumbling-block  stood  in  its  way,  namely,  the  practice 
of  circumcision.  It  was  impossible  to  overcome  the 
justifiable  repugnance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
to  this  barbarous  rite.  To  secure  complete  incorpo- 
ration into  the  community  of  Israel  circumcision, 
baptism,  and,  as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  the 
offering    of   sacrifice,  were    indispensable  3    on    the 

«  Juvenal/'Sat.,"xiv.96;Ovid,"Ars.,*M.  76;  Horace."  Sat.,"i.  9.  69. 

■  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xiv.  la  13,  xvi.  7.  6,  xx.  7.  3  ;  Jems,  Kicldu- 
schin,  4.  65  d. 

3  Selden,  "  De  Synedriis,"  L  34 ;  Ughtfoot,  "  Horae  Hebraicae." 
Matt.  iii.  6. 
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believer's  part  It  was  only  after  this  form  of 
initiation  had  been  submitted  to  that  the  convert 
became  what  was  called  a  proselyte,  and  possessed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jew  all  the  essential  privil^es  apper- 
taining to  the  descendants  of  AbrahanL  We  may 
safely  infer  from  the  invincible  antipathy  excited  by 
circumcision  that  the  number  of  proselytes  was 
comparatively  few,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
adherents  to  Judaism  belonged  to  the  class  of  what 
was  known  as  "  devout  and  God-fearing  men." ' 

This  class  was  undoubtedly  a  large  one.  Of  this 
fact  there  is  abundant  evidence  from  many  quarters. 
"For  a  long  time  back,"  says  Josephus,  "great  zeal 
for  our  religion  has  laid  hold  upon  multitudes  ;  nor  is 
there  any  city  of  the  Greeks,  or  indeed  any  city  at  all, 
even  though  barbarian,  where  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  on  which  we  rest  from  toil  has  not  made 
its  way,  and  where  the  fasts  and  lamp-lightings,  and 
many  of  our  prohibitions  as  to  food  are  not  observed." » 
The  Roman  philosopher  Seneca  confirms  the  words 
of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  says  that  Jewish  customs 
were  adopted  everywhere,  adding  bitterly  that  the 
conquered  had  given  laws  to  the  conquerors.^  It  was 
among  these  Gentile  adherents  of  Judaism  that  Chris- 
tianity obtained  its  greatest  triumphs.  Christian 
missionaries  addressed  them  in  the  synagogues.  St 
Paul  preached  to  them  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  at 
Thessalonica,  at  Athens,  and  elsewhere ;  he  induced 
many  of  them  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,4  and  the 

»  Josephus,  "Ant,"  xiv.  7.  2 ;  "  Bell.  Jud.,'*  il  18.  2 ;  Acts  x.  2, 
and  elsewhere.  '  Josephus,  **  Apion,"  ii.  39. 

3  Augustine,  "  DeCivitate  Dei,"  vi.  11.    *  Acts  xiii.  16  ;  xvii.  4,  17. 
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task  must  have  been  a  comparatively  easy  one.     The 
proselyte  cannot    have  felt  altogether  at  home  in 
Judaism.     After  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  the 
Law  he  still  knew  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  standing 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  born  Jew.     He  was 
not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  no  ceremonial  initia- 
tion could  bridge  over  that  difficulty,  or  obviate  the 
permanent  disadvantages  which  it  entailed.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  system  proselytes,  as  not   being 
members  of  the  chosen  race,  were  condemned  to  a 
position   of   religious   inferiority,  a   position   out  of 
which  they  could  not  possibly  emerge.'     It  is  true 
that  the  Hellenic  Jews  laudably  attempted  to  thrust 
these  facts  into  the  background,  but  they  were  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  vitals  of  Judaism  to  admit  of 
being  altogether  suppressed.     Such  being  the  case, 
the  proselyte  must  frequently  have  felt  that  his  status 
was  defective  aud  unsatisfactory.     It  inclined  him  to 
listen  eagerly  to  teachers  who,  retaining  what   was 
best  in  Judaism,  added  the  important  announcement 
that  the  Christian  faith  admitted  of  no  distinction 
between  the  heathen  and  the  Jew ;  that  it  was  based 
upon  the  principle  of  equality  among  the  nations  ; 
that  it  was  human  and  not  racial,  and  that  every  man 
who  embraced  it  stood  upon  exactly  the  same  footing, 
enjoying  exactly  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  but 
no  more.*      Such  a  doctrine  satisfied    the  deepest 
needs  of  the  Gentile  adherents  of  Judaism,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  sweepin<y  most  of  them  into  the  Chris- 
tian fold. 

'  Bikkurim,  i.  4  ;  Horajoth,  iii.  8.  '  Gal.  iii.  28. 
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THE   TUSCAN    REPUBLICS. 


L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Among  historians  of  the  Italian  Republics  the  origin 
of  the  communes  has  been  a  much  disputed  point. 
From  Sigonius  to  Sismondi,  from  Sismondi  to  Savigny, 
from  Savigny  to  various  living  writers,  Italian  and 
German,  the  question  has  been  argued,  and  although 
much  still  remains  doubtful  at  least  it  now  seems 
generally  agreed  that  the  communes  were  not,  as  at 
one  time  believed,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Roman 
Municipalities. 

Roman  institutions  in  Lombardy,  Liguria,  and 
Tuscany  were  either  swept  away  by  the  Langobards, 
or  disrupted  by  successive  tides  of  invasion,  which 
receded  only  to  reveal  all  the  ruin  they  had  worked, 
and  caused  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  of  the 
devastated  lands  to  build  themselves  new,  walled 
towns,  and  form  isolated  associations  for  defence. 
The  Langobard  kings  and  their  powerful  vassals  were 
forced  by  the  difficulties  of  their  own  position  to  leave 
maritime  towns  like  Genoa  and  Pisa  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Saracen  invaders,  who  continually 
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ravaged  the  coasts ;  and  the  hardy  race  of  seamen 
whom  these  necessities  developed,  soon  began  to 
navigate  on  their  own  account,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  Italian  trade.  The  towns  along  the  seaboard  were 
thus  the  first  to  rise  into  importance,  but  so  gradual 
was  their  evolution  that  the  date  of  their  constitution 
as  communes  remains  unknown.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  inland  towns,  where  struggles  of  another 
sort,  that  is,  against  other  aggressors,  resulted  in  a 
similar  independence. 

In  some  towns  like  Pisa  and  Lucca,  the  origin  of 
the  commune  was  aristocratic,  being  the  work  of  nobles 
who  aspired  to  free  themselves  from  the  interference  of 
the  Marquis.  In  other  places,  notable  in  Lombardy, 
the  German  emperors,  finding  an  obstacle  to  their 
own  designs  in  the  power  of  the  Marquises,  were  glad 
to  seek  a  makeweight  in  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
and  encouraged  the  popular  revolts  of  which  these 
ecclesiastics  were  the  leaders.  Geographical  position, 
richness  or  poverty  of  soil  were  minor  factors,  which 
yet  had  their  importance.  Genoa,  for  instance,  with 
the  arid  territory  surrounding  it  offered  slight  tempta- 
tion to  Teutonic  settlers,  and  consequently  suffered 
comparatively  little  from  foreign  occupation ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  command  of  the  seaboard  made 
it  useful  to  such  non-maritime  folks  as  the  Langobards, 
who  in  return  for  services  rendered  might  remit  a 
portion  of  their  usual  exactions.  Florence  again, 
although  for  reasons  to  be  explained  it  developed 
more  tardily  than  its  neighbours,  owed  its  final  great 
prosperity  to  its  position  midway  between  the 
Mediterranean   coast   and   Rome,  which  caused    an 
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ever-growing  stream  of  traffic,  and  established  com- 
mercial relations  so  wide-reaching  that  the  Florentine 
merchants  ended  by  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the 
banking  business  of  the  Holy  See.  Finally,  when 
Hildebrand,  Matilda,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  filled  the 
scene,  the  necessity  laid  upon  each  commune  of 
choosing  between  pope  or  emperor  had  an  incalcu- 
lable influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  towns,  by 
forcing  them  to  play  parts,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  size,  upon  the  troubled  scene  of  European  politics. 
These  separate  impulses,  once  given,  lasted  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  until  the  accession  of  Charles  V., 
and,  while  preventing  the  consolidation  of  Italy  into  a 
kingdom,  exposed  it  to  the  misery  of  constant  invasion, 
but  encouraged  that  growth  of  individuality  among  the 
communes  to  which  the  world  owes  such  marvellous 
results. 

For  the  rest  the  commune  seems  to  have  been 
everywhere  an  unnoticed  growth  from  small  begin- 
nings. First,  we  have  the  Marquis,  or  his  represen- 
tative theviscount,  of  Teutonic  origin,  presiding  in  the 
courts,  surrounded  by  his  Scabini,  or  judges,  who, 
although  in  one  sense  imperial  officers,  seem  neverthe- 
less to  have  been  chosen  usually  from  among  the 
inhabitants  of  each  town  and  territory,  and  not  to  have 
travelled  about  in  the  suite  of  the  overlord.  They 
were  doubtless  originally  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  freemen,  whom  Charlemagne  had  done  his 
best  to  protect  against  the  tyranny  of  his  own 
lieutenants,  and  who  in  Tuscany,  where,  with  two 
exceptions,  the  power  of  the  bishops  remained  insig- 
nificant, probably  only  attained  to  some  relative  well- 
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being  at  last  by  union  with  the  trading  classes,  as  soon 
as  these  became  rich.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must 
accept  the  relative  independence  of  the  Scabini  as 
forming  the  starting-point  of  the  future  commune. 
For  as  time  elapsed,  the  Marquis  frequently  absented 
himself  from  the  deliberations  of  the  courts,  and 
delegated  his  functions  more  and  more  apparently  to 
the  Scabini,  who  would  naturally  come  by  degrees  to 
regard  themselves  as  constituting  a  kind  of  local  self- 
government 

And  the  absence  of  the  overlord  had  another  result, 
that,  namely,  of  affording  to  a  group  of  ambitious 
nobles  the  opportunity  of  interposing  themselves 
between  the  feudal  governor  and  the  Scabini,  and 
when  necessary  seeking  a  justification  of  their  action 
in  an  appeal  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
When  things  had  reached  this  point,  and  the  Marquis 
came  to  look  again  into  the  affairs  of  the  town,  he 
found  that  they  had  passed  virtually  out  of  his  control, 
and  as  he  usually  had  ambitions  of  his  own  to  further 
being  enveloped  by  the  complicated  machinery  of 
European  politics,  he  consented  to  confirm  by  statutes 
the  liberties  which  had  sprung  up  without  his  ken. 
This  was  the  case  in  Genoa  as  far  back  as  958,  when 
Berengarius and  Adalbert,  joint  "kings  "  of  Italy,  con- 
ferred upon  the  town  sole  possession  to  the  property 
to  which  it  then  laid  claim,  and  guaranteed  it  from  all 
interference  on  the  part  of  Crown  functionaries.  If 
this  does  not  prove  that  there  was  as  yet  any  regular 
form  of  communal  administration  in  Genoa  it  shows  at 
last  that  the  town  had  customs  which  its  superiors 
found  it  advantageous  to  respect. 
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Much  more  significant  are  three  documents  relating 
to  Savona,  and  dated  respectively  A.D.  1059,  1061,  and 
1062,  wherein  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  citadel 
shall  be  held  by  the  Majores,  or  prominent  citizens, 
with  prohibition  to  the  Marquis  and  his  officers  from 
entering  it  A  yet  earlier  document  ensures  safety  of 
person  and  property  to  the  people  of  Savona,  and 
engages  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  that  no 
fortified  place  shall  be  erected  by  him  upon  their 
territory,  providing  at  the  same  time  that  all  disputes 
concerning  property  shall  be  decided,  not  as  heretofore, 
by  single  combat,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  and 
the  testimony  of  sworn  witnesses. 

From  these  beginnings,  which  seem  to  have  been 
much  the  same  everywhere  the  commune  rapidly 
developed.  In  the  strife  between  Gregory  VII.,  his 
ally  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  Pisa  and  Lucca,  mindful  of  the  long  oppression 
they  had  endured  under  Matilda's  father,  Duke 
Boniface,  espoused  the  imperial  cause  and  were 
rewarded  by  a  formal  recognition  of  their  rights  and 
customs  on  the  part  of  Henry.  In  a  diploma  dated 
from.  Rome,  June  23,  1081,  he  expressly  assured  to 
Lucca,  for  instance,  absolute  security  within  the  double 
circle  of  her  walls,  allowed  her  to  prohibit  the  building 
of  castles  or  fortified  places  inside  the  city  or  for  six 
miles  round,  and  released  her  from  the  obligation  to 
erect  an  imperial  palace.  He  furthermore  promised 
that  no  imperial  officer  (missus)  should  be  sent  to 
pronounce  sentences  in  Lucca,  unless  the  Emperor 
himself,  the  Emperor's  son,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  were  present  within  the  town.     In  the  same 
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year,  by  another  diploma,  he  guaranteed  the  exercise 
of  her  ancient  practices  {consuetudines)  to  Pisa; 
undertook  that  no  foreign  (i>.,  non-Pisan)  count  should 
be  empowered  to  pronounce  sentences  within  the  city 
or  its  territory  ;  and  agreed  to  appoint  no  Marquis 
whose  nomination  had  not  been  ratified  by  twelve 
citizens  or  Buoni  uominiy  elected  in  a  full  parliament 
of  the  Pisan  people.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  form  of 
government  existing  in  the  earliest  Italian  communes, 
namely,  a  popular  assembly  and  an  elective  body 
constituted  by  twelve  principal  citizens,  who  are 
variously  distinguished  as  Buoni  uomini^  SapienUs^  or 
Majores. 

Thirty  years  or  so  later,  these  Buoni  uomini  are 
fewer  in  number,  and  have  received  the  title  of 
Consuls ;  the  communes  are  already  conscious  of 
their  yovithful  strength,  and  their  history  as  indepen- 
dent entities  has  begun.  The  smaller  republics  are 
as  full  of  narrow  and  intense  civic  patriotism  as  the 
larger  ones,  but  almost  in  their  hour  of  birth  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Florence  felt  the  impulse  of  expansion 
which  led  them  gradually  to  conquer  and  absorb  their 
neighbours.  Individualism  and  self-assertion  are  the 
keynotes  of  Italian  mediaeval  history,  and  struggle 
between  commune  and  commune,  class  and  class, 
family  and  family,  long-continued,  ever-renascent 
struggle  was  the  breath  of  the  people's  being.  Start- 
ing all  equal  in  the  race,  or  if  unequal,  favoured  by 
advantages  not  immediately  apparent,  some  communes 
distanced  the  others  through  the  remote  consequences 
of  this  unceasing  competition,  supported  as  it  was  by 
a  liberty  of  individual  action  far  superior  in  developing 
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j>ower  to  the  most  wisely  organized  machinery  of 
administration. 

To  the  towns  where  the  bishops,  strong  in  their 
immunities,  had  re-established  some  kind  of  order, 
and  where  the  Roman  Scholce  had  reappeared  in  the 
looser  form  of  trade  guilds  under  powerful  patrons, 
the  conquerors  of  Italy  fled  for  refuge  whenever  a 
fresh  tide  of  invasion  swept  over  the  land.  Thither 
came  the  Langobards  when  vanquished  by  the  Franks, 
who  in  their  turn  sought  safety  there,  from  the  Avar 
hordes.  In  the  schools,  the  cloisters,  and  workshops 
of  these  towns,  a  new  life  had  already  begun,  which 
was  independent  of  the  feuds  of  rulers  or  the  dreams 
of  invaders.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even 
in  the  tenth  century  the  backbone  of  these  young 
societies  was  trade.  Langobards  and  Franks,  aristo- 
cratically devoted  to  warfare  and  the  chase,  had 
naturally  left  the  supply  of  their  material  wants  to 
the  bondsmen  and  the  half- free,  with  whom,  in  course 
of  time,  there  associated  themselves  such  freemen  as 
did  not  despise  the  comparatively  honourable  callings 
of  goldsmiths  and  armourers.  Humbly  and  un- 
observed fisherfolk,  weavers,  and  carriers  built  up 
the  wealth  of  the  towns,  and  the  calling  of  a 
merchant  soon  became  of  such  importance-  as  to 
receive  formal  recognition  even  by  Langobardic  legis- 
lators. 

A  great  impulse  to  trade  was  originally  given  by 
the  Arab  settlers  along  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  demands  for  arms,  slaves, 
building  materials,  clothing,  wood,  hemp,  &c.,  soon 
raised  Amalfi  to  importance.     Such  an  example  was 
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not  likely  to  be  wasted  on  a  keen-witted  people,  and 
the  unceasing  stream  of  strangers  who  on  various 
errands,  political,  religious,  and  commercial,  passed 
through  the  peninsula,  soon  freshened  an  enterprising 
spirit  which  had  perhaps  never  been  wholly  dormant 
The  slave  trade  for  a  while  supplied  what  was  want- 
ing in  manufactures,  the  captives,  mostly  Germans, 
whom  the  perpetual  fighting  among  the  Teutonic 
nations  had  exposed  to  the  fortune  of  war,  being 
transferred  to  the  Levant  through  the  offices  of  Jewish 
middlemen.  Of  agricultural  produce  Italy  was  the 
great  centre,  and  as  far  back  as  629  Lombard  mer- 
chants carried  their  wares  to  Paris  there  to  exchange 
them  with  the  supplies  brought  to  the  same  mart 
by  Anglo-Saxon,  Provencal,  and  Spanish  traders. 
These  causes,  all  working  imperceptibly  throughout 
centuries  of  external  strife,  contributed  to  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  communes  which,  with  the  germ  of 
their  future  greatness  already  lying  within  them, 
presented  themselves  as  facts  to  be  dealt  with  to 
Otho  the  Great  upon  his  descent  into  Italy.  Long 
anarchy  had  preceded  this  event,  and  no  profounder 
intellectual  gloom  ever  wrapped  Italy  than  during  the 
tenth  century. 

Louis  II.,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  died  in  875 
without  heirs,  and  immediately  two  rival  monarchs 
found  supporters,  Pope  John  VIII.  attaching  himself 
to  the  party  of  Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  the  West 
Franks,  while  another  faction  upheld  the  German 
Ludwig  in  his  pretensions.  Charles  being  eventually 
successful,  the  Pope  crowned  him  Emperor,  and 
assisted    him,  with    further  help    from    the    Arch- 
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bishop  of  Milan  and  the  Langobard  party  there,  in 
overcoming  Ludwig's  successor,  Karlmann.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  whole  Prankish  kingdom  was  united 
by  simple  inheritance  under  Charles  the  Fat,  but 
his  incapacity  bred  fresh  discord.  In  Italy  the 
Marquis  Berengarius  of  Friuli  and  Duke  Guido  of 
Spoleto  both  claimed  kingly  authority,  and  Guido 
eventually  obtained  it  He  and  his  son  Lambert  were 
successively  crowned,  but  recognized  the  German 
Amulf  as  overlord.  The  latter  twice  invaded  Italy, 
and  reduced  opposition  by  cruelty.  The  opportunity  of 
Berengarius  came  when  Guido  and  Lambert  died,  and 
under  his  rule  the  unhappy  land  might  have  enjoyed 
some  peace  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  invasion 
of  the  Hungarians.  The  Italians  were  thoroughly 
beaten  in  the  open  field,  and  almost  simultaneously 
found  themselves  confronted  by  the  Saracens,  who 
effected  settlements  in  Northern  and  Southern  Italy. 
Berengarius  called  upon  Louis  of  Provence  and 
Rudolph  of  Upper  Burgundy  for  help,  but  had  no 
sooner  obtained  it  than  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Hungarians  against  these  princes.  This  perfidy 
availed  him  nothing  in  the  end,  as  he  finally  lost  all 
of  his  kingdom  but  Verona ;  Rudolph  establishing 
himself  in  Lombardy  and  becoming  utterly  enslaved 
by  Hermengard,  widow  of  the  Markgrave  Adelbert 
of  Ivrea.  A  party  hostile  to  Rudolph  and  to  the 
woman  who  governed  him  then  called  in  Count  Hugo 
of  Provence,  who  eventually  exchanged  that  posses- 
sion with  Rudolph  for  Lombardy.  When  Rudolph 
died  Hugo  married  Hermengard,  and  gave  her 
daughter  Adelheid  to  his  son  and  successor  Lothar. 
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He  ruled  with  great  energy,  and  was  especially  a 
redoubtable  foe  of  the  Saracens. 

But  Berengarius  of  Ivrea  plotted  with  the  bishops 
of  Lombardy  against  Hugo,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  as  of  Lothar,  he  had  himself  proclaimed  king, 
and  endeavoured  to  marry  Adelheid  to  his  son  Adal- 
bert. On  her  refusal  she  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped, 
and  appealed  to  Otho  of  Germany,  known  as  the 
Great.  He  invaded  Italy ;  was  acknowledged  as  king 
at  Pavia,  and  crowned  in  Rome  A.D.  962. 

He  was  a  great  prince  ;  but  the  nascent  Communes 
were  already  too  strong  for  him.  He  recognized 
their  existence,  and  was  the  first  of  the  German 
sovereigns  to  purchase  their  allegiance  by  timely 
concessions.  They  started  then  each  on  a  sei>arate 
life,  and  the  key  to  their  peculiar  history  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  any 
federation  or  recognized  the  possibility  of  uniting  for 
any  length  of  time  in  a  common  effort  or  against  a 
common  foe.  Had  the  communes  ever  desired 
federation,  or  had  the  Visconti  or  any  other  prince 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  kingship,  the  Italian 
towns  must  have  been  lacking  in  the  strenuous  indi- 
viduality to  which  even  the  smaller  among  them 
owed  an  early  and  splendid  civilization. 


II. 


THE  UPRISE  OF  PISA  AND  GENOA- 

It  is  difficult  in  the  beginning  to  dissociate  the 
history  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  the  permanent  rivalry 
between  the  two  republics  being  in  fact  attributable 
to  the  identity  of  their  aims  and  aspirations. 

Both  emerged  fairly  from  obscurity  during  the 
period  of  the  Saracen  raids  upon  the  coast,  and  after 
the  permission,  constantly  refused  by  the  Langobards, 
had  been  finally  obtained  to  build  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, which  gave  to  each  of  the  isolated  towns  a 
special  and  separate  activity,  the  necessity  of  scour- 
ing the  Mediterranean  in  pursuit  of  the  alternately 
victorious  and  vanquished  Pagans,  accustomed  the 
Genoese  and  Pisans  equally  to  adventurous  enter- 
prises, and  suggested  the  commercial  expansion 
which,  beginning  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica — the  first 
wrested  by  Pisa,  and  the  second  conquered  for  a  time 
by  Genoa,  from  the  Moors — eventually  extended  itself, 
as  we  shall  learn,  by  sea  and  land  to  the  very  heart  of 
Asia.  Both  republics  sent  armaments  of  their  own 
to  the  crusades,  and  each,  like  Venice,  only  in  a 
more  disinterested  spirit,  acted  as  carriers  of  foreign 
troops   to  the   Holy  Land.      Both  had   to   contend 
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against  great  disadvantages,  Genoa  in  an  unfertile 
soil,  and  Pisa  in  a  geographical  position  which  pre- 
vented expansion  inland^  and  to  both,  therefore,  the 
only  future  lay  towards  the  sea,  with  its  hazards,  its 
possibilities,  and  its  fascination. 

Even  socially,  and  so  to  speak,  psychologically, 
there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  two  towns. 
They  shared  alike  in  traditions,  vague,  yet  impd^ing^, 
like  all  traditions,  which  reached  them  in  faint  echoes 
from  Roman  days,  and  gave  a  kind  of  solemnity  to 
the  narrow  patriotism  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
Langobards  who,  not  amalgamating  with  the  Italians 
as  the  Goths  had  done,  but  dwelling  as  a  conquering 
race  in  the  midst  of  the  conquered,  had  accustomed 
the  inhabitants  of  each  province  or  district  to  cling 
together,  Romans  with  Romans,  Ligurians  with  Li- 
gurians.  Etrurians  with  Etrurians.  The  crusades  also 
had  their  share  of  influence  in  increasing  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  nobles  which  began  during  the 
anarchy  following  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
During  that  long  chaos  all  the  great  fiefs  had  changed 
hands  or  been  broken  up :  the  resources  of  the  devas- 
tated land  remained  to  a  great  degree  undevelop>ed, 
and  unfed  by  territorial  wealth,  feudalism,  always  an 
exotic  in  Central  Italy,  languished  The  nobles  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses  began  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  the  towns  ;  but  the  towns  were  already  self- 
conscious  and  strong,  and  would  not  admit  the  nobles 
unconditionally.  The  terms  offered  and  accepted 
constituted  a  new  basis ;  the  nobles  became  carriers, 
merchants,  administrators  ;  but  mindful  of  their  origin, 
and  accustomed  to  command,  they  endeavoured  to 
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turn  each  commune  into  an  oligarchy  almost  in  the 
hour  of  its  birth. 

Pisa  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  two  repub- 
lics to  rise  to  real  importance,  for  it  was  to  her  that 
Otho  II.,  when  proceeding  against  Magna  Graecia  in 
980,   applied   for  vessels  to  carry  his  troops.      The 
Pisan  port  was  at  that  time  well  adapted  for  the  light 
ships  of  the  period,  and  the  town  had  already  a  record 
for   seafaring  enterprise  extending  over  some   cen- 
turies.    Pisan   merchants  had   established  counting- 
houses  as  far  south  as  Calabria,  and  Pisan  galleys  were 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  Moorish  invaders.   Pope  John 
XVIIL,  beset  by  Saracens  who  had  appeared  in  the 
Tiber,  appealed  for  help  to  Pisa,  which  had  already 
inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  enemy  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia  in  1003,  and  followed  it  up  by  another  beating  at 
Reggio  in  1006.     This  last  expedition  was  undertaken 
to  punish  the  Moslem  for  a  descent  upon  the  town  of 
Pisa  in  the  previous  year.     The  descent  was  a  sur- 
prise, and   might  have  been  successful   but  for  the 
energy,  as  old  chronicles  relate,  of  a  woman,  Chinzica 
Sismondi,  who  perceived  the  enemy's  sail  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  roused  her  apathetic  fellow-townsmen :  a 
service,  in  grateful  memory  of  which  the  quarter  of 
the  town  in  which  she  dwelt  was  called  Chinzica  after 
her.     The  Sismondi,  Gualandi  Lanfranchi,  Godimari, 
Orlandi,  Verchionesi,  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been 
the  leading  citizens  of  Pisa,  and  haughtily  claimed 
a  German  origin,  which  meant  really  that  they  had 
aristocratic  tendencies,  and  were  destined  eventually 
to  be  known  as  Ghibellines.    But  internecine  struggles 
were  for  the  present  only  germinating  in  Pisa.     The 
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external  activity  of  the  town  was  entirely  directed  to 
keeping  off  the  Saracens  ;  or  in  attacking  them  in  their 
strongholds  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  These  expedi- 
tions were  usually  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Pope,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Genoa. 
About  I02I  the  forces  of  the  allied  towns  put  the 
Moorish  leader  Musetto  for  the  twentieth  time  to 
flight,  and  it  was  then,  according  the  Pisan  annalists, 
that  Sardinia  was  divided  into  four  parts,  under  four 
rulers,  sometimes  called  judges,  and  sometimes  kings, 
the  districts  thus  created  being  respectively  Cagliari, 
Gallura,  Arborea,  or  Turrita.  Muratori,  who  is  always 
inclined  to  be  sceptical  where  Pisan  exploits  are  con- 
cerned, maintains  that  this  division  was  of  earlier  date, 
and  had  taken  place  quite  independently  of  Pisa.  It 
is  certain  that  the  so-called  "kings"  were  not  at  all 
submissive  subjects,  and  in  fact  there  always  seems  to 
have  been  a  party  of  native  nobles  in  Sardinia  who 
approved  of  the  Pisans  or  Genoese  just  as  little  as  they 
did  of  the  Moors — perhaps  even  less  so — and  who  made 
the  island  anything  but  an  easy  possession  to  govern. 
For  a  century,  in  fact,  Pisa's  rule  over  the  islanders 
was  merely  nominal,  for  as  soon  almost  as  the  galleys 
were  out  of  sight,  the  Moors  re-appeared  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  former  quarters.  And  there 
is  not  any  sign  that  the  Sardinians  ever  complained 
of  this,  the  expeditions  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  being 
always  undertaken  out  of  sheer  intolerance  of  the 
Infidel  as  a  neighbour. 

As  the  Pisans  increased  in  strength  they  tried  to 
root  out  the  poisonous  growth  of  Moslemism  in  what 
might  be  called  its  own  soil,  and  they  are  reported  to 
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have  descended  in  force  upon  the  coast  of  Barbaiy 
and  captured  the  King  of  Carthage,  whom  they  caused 
to  be  forcibly  baptized  by  the  Pope  previously  to 
reinstating  him  in  his  kingdom.  A  more  authentic 
story  describes  them  as  proceeding  against  Bona,  the 
ancient  Hippo  of  St  Augustine,  and  at  any  rate  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  Pisan  enterprise  did  at  this 
time  carry  the  war-galleys  of  the  nascent  commune 
as  far  as  the  African  coast. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  legend  which  found 
its  way  into  the  early  chronicles  of  the  Republics, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  main  fact :  namely,  that 
during  a  hundred  years  or  so  both  Genoa  and  Pisa 
had  to  struggle  for  dear  life  against  the  Infidels,  and 
owed  their  development  in  great  part  to  these  com- 
bats. But  such  a  struggle  could  not  take  place  with- 
out evoking  the  spirit  of  internecine  rivalry,  whose 
birth  indeed  was  contemporaneous  with  the  uprise  of 
the  commune  itself  For  combined  efforts  against  a 
common  foe  were  not  possible  without  obedience  to 
leaders  who  on  the  narrow  stage  of  city  politics 
speedily  became  predominant,  and  then  began  the 
famous  street  fights  of  Italy  which  deluged  Pisa  and 
other  towns  with  blood.  The  nobles,  the  Buoni 
uomini,  in  a  word  the  leaders  under  whose  command 
the  Saracen  had  been  conquered  in  Sardinia,  in  Africa, 
in  Sicily,  threatened  one  another  from  their  sky-kiss- 
ing towers,  and  filled  the  narrow  ways  of  the  town 
with  the  sound  of  war-cries  and  the  clash  of  arms. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  dwelt  in  fortified  places,  and 
had  built  themselves  such  lofty  towers  as  symbols  of 
strength  and  pride,  proves  that  for  a  long  time  before 
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we  see  them  fighting  these  nobles  must  have  been 
armed  against  each  other.  But  a  foreign  foe  had 
kept  them  busy,  and  it  was  when  external  danger  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  threaten  them  that  they  turned 
upon  each  other.  At  last  Daibert,  Bishop  of  Pisa,  and 
soon  to  be  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  interposed  The 
Church  spoke  with  an  authoritative  voice  in  those 
days,  and  all  Italian  mediaeval  history  demonstrates 
how  profound  was  the  influence  exercised  on  the  town 
by  their  bishops.  Daibert  succeeded  in  formulating 
conditions  of  peace  to  which  the  citizens  of  Pisa  sub- 
scribed ;  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  con- 
tending factions,  and  Daibert  established  a  government 
which  the  people  swore  to  maintaia 

The  nobles  even  agreed  that  with  two  exceptions 
(that  of  Viscount  Hugo  and  Albizi's  sons)  all  towers 
should  be  of  equal  height,  and  that  no  houses  should 
be  demolished,  in  the  way  of  reprisals,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Commune  Colloquium  Civitatis  in 
other  words,  the  parliament  of  the  people.  Here  then 
we  have  the  city  appearing  as  a  collective  entity 
endowed  with  public  functions  and  exercising  its 
authority  to  hinder  acts  of  individual  vengeance.  The 
rule  of  the  Marquis  or  Count  was  virtually  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  nobles  who,  in  some  places,  as  the 
bishops  in  others,  had  formed  a*  sort  of  provisional 
government  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  stable  one;  and  while  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  in  Pisa,  at  any  rate,  the  aristo- 
cratic element  prevailed,  still  the  determination  to 
humble  the  pride  of  the  few  by  reducing  all  towers  to 
the  same  height,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
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consent  of  the  majority  before  any  houses  could  be 
demolished  prove  that  among  the  nobles  themselves 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  had  developed  a  tend- 
ency towards  democracy. 

In  1087  Pisa,  now  at  peace  internally,  Genoa, 
Rome,  and  Amalfi  descended  as  allies  on  the  African 
coast  in  an  expedition  against  the  Saracen  king. 
Viscount  Hugo — Matilda's  delegate — led  the  Pisan 
army,  and,  if  an  old  rhyme  is  to  be  believed,  with 
him  were  four  consuls.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  such  a  word  appears  in  any  annals  of  the  town, 
and  consuls  are  not  again  mentioned  until  1094. 
By  this  time  they  are  fairly  on  the  scene,  and  about 
the  same  date  similar  officers  under  an  identical  deno- 
mination figure  in  the  chronicles  of  Genoa  The  towns 
now  began  to  call  themselves  communes,  the  word 
being  suggested  probably  by  the  Commune  Colloquium 
or  parliament,  and  springing  naturally  out  of  the  idea 
of  common  efforts  made  for  the  common  weal. 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  his  celebrated 
Concordia  (or  peace)  Daibert  profited  by  the  happier 
condition  of  Pisa  to  lead  the  citizens  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  from  thence  he  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to 
the  Genoese,  imploring  them  to  cease  their  quarrels 
and  join  the  army  of  the  Cross.  For  Genoa  seems  to 
have  gone,  only  a  very  few  years  later,  through  exactly 
the  same  crisis  as  Pisa,  being  torn  by  internecine 
feuds  which,  when  allayed,  resulted  in  a  government 
by  consuls.  The  feuds  were  between  nobles,  and  the 
new  administration  when  formed  was  evidently  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  conspicuous  families  whose  names 
recurred   again  and  again  throughout  a  long  subse- 
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quent  period.  But  the  first  trustworthy  annals  of 
Genoa  begin  with  the  year  i  lOO,  and  consequently  the 
commune,  as  a  German  historian  has  remarked, 
suddenly  springs  from  obscurity,  armed  and  powerful 
like  a  new  Minerva. 

Some  trace  of  a  previous  government  under  the 
Bishop  may  be  found  in  certain  privileges,  such  as 
that  of  holding  the  episcopal  stirrup  on  public  occa- 
sions, which  were  claimed  by  particular  families,  and 
were  symbolical  of  a  dependence  that  could  not  have 
been  simply  moral.  The  consuls  of  Genoa,  also,  on 
taking  office  swore  to  respect  the  konorem,  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  this  of  itself  implied  the  possession 
by  the  prelate  in  question  of  material  authority,  honar^ 
in  mediaeval  days,  signifying  sometimes  fief  or  poses- 
sion,  and  sometimes  district  or  territory.  Moreover,  for 
a  time  the  treaties  made  by  Genoa  are  in  the  joint 
name  of  Archbishop  and  consuls,  and  any  feudal  lord, 
any  inhabitant  of  the  city  or  the  contado  who  was 
admitted  to  a  campagna,  swore  fealty  first  to  the 
Archbishop  and  then  to  the  Consuls.  The  campagna 
was  a  curious  institution  in  Genoa,  being  the  union 
of  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  joined  together  for 
purposes  of  mutual  protection  for  a  definite  period  of 
three  or  at  most  four  years.  When  a  campagna 
lapsed  it  could  be,  and  generally  was,  renewed,  and  as 
long  as  it  lasted  it  was  presided  over  by  the  consuls 
whose  term  of  office  expired  with  the  campagna. 
The  members  of  these  unions  belonged  to  the  most 
conspicuous  families,  and  any  person  of  less  importance 
whom  they  admitted  to  their  number  had  to  be  quali- 
fied for  election  by  some  special  utility,  aptitude,  or 
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power.  The  poorer  citizens  {minores)  and  priests  were 
ipso  facto  excluded  as  associates  from  the  campagna, 
which  nevertheless  undertook  to  protect  them  :  where- 
as even  this  protection  was  denied  to  strangers  and 
to  certain  people  who,  owing  to  their  feudal  or  family 
relations,  the  commune  regarded  as  its  enemies.  The 
individuals  thus  banned  were  not  infrequently  of  great 
social  power  and  formed  a  class  apart,  which  was  only 
not  as  important  as  the  campagna  because  numerically 
weaker. 

In  Genoa,  then,  as  in  Pisa  the  bias  of  the  commune 
was  aristocratic  and  the  chief  difference,  so  far  as  it 
is  faintly  discernible  between  the  two,  is  that  Genoa 
appears  to  have  developed  rather  more  spontaneously. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  last- 
named  city  the  authority  of  Marquis  and  Bishop 
had  become  a  memory,  while  in  Pisa  as  long  as  the 
great  Matilda  lived  the  viscounts  whom  she  appointed, 
and  who  frequently  presided  over  courts  of  justice  in 
her  name,  constituted  a  visible  reminder  of  sovereignty. 
As  we  have  seen  Viscount  Hugo  was  allowed  to  keep 
a  tower  of  greater  height  than  that  of  his  neighbours, 
and  when  the  Pisan  army  marched  out  to  war  he  led 
it  in  virtue  of  his  office. 

But  though  the  shadow  of  feudal  rule  projected 
itself  for  a  longer  time  over  Pisa  than  over  Genoa, 
it  in  no  way  dimmed  the  splendour  of  the  former. 
Pisa  was  rich,  powerful,  and  luxurious  almost  from 
the  moment  that  her  achievements  pass  from  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  earlier  annals  into  the  broad  light 
of  history.  A  modern  historian  says  in  reference  to 
her :  "  Merely  from  these  conquests  " — that  is,  Sardinia, 
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Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles — **  one  can  perceive  that 
the  Pisans  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  usually  fails  to 
realize  how  magnificent  was  the  life  of  Pisa  at  this 
period.  The  fortified  houses,  the  numerous  retainers, 
the  ever-extending  warehouses,  the  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  princely  Pisans  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  incline  them  towards  the  humbler  habits  of  a  middle 
class." 

When  Beatrice,  the  mother  of  Matilda,  died,  and 
was  buried  at  Pisa  in  April,  1076,  Donizooe  a  monk  of 
Canossa  broke  out  into  bitter  invective  against  this 
place  of  sepulture,  so  wrongly  chosen,  as  he  conceived, 
in  preference  to  his  own  pure  and  pious  Canossa : 
and  the  principal  reason  of  his  wrath  seemed  to  be  that 
Pisa,  the  famous  emporium  and  free  port,  was  defiled  by 
the  presence  of  Infidel  traders  from  the  East  and  from 
Africa.  This  curious  explosion  of  religious  intolerance 
on  the  part  of  a  monk  affords  a  fugitive  glimpse  into  the 
many-coloured  life  of  Pisa,  as  well  as  into  the  complex 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy,  with  all  its  strange 
contrasts  of  luxury  and  superstition,  besides  being 
interesting  as  showing  how  far  the  town  had  developed 
through  its  commerce  even  as  far  back  as  days  when 
the  name  of  the  great  Countess  was  still  a  power  in 
the  land. 

Genoa  had  the  same  aspirations  as  her  neighbour, 
but  constantly  found  that  neighbour  in  the  way.  The 
overweening  might  of  Pisa  on  the  sea  finally  compelled 
the  Genoese  to  their  attacks  upon  her  ;  nor  were  these 
as  unsuccessful  as  might  have  been  expected.     The 
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very  extent  of  Pisa's  wealth  and  outlaying  interests 
made  her  vulnerable  to  the  onslaught  of  an  energetic 
foe  whose  force  though  smaller  could  be  more  easily 
concentrated,  and  the  Genoese  were  also  indirectly 
assisted  by  the  ever-watchful  jealousy  against  Pisa 
of  Lucca. 


III. 


LUCCA  AND  PISA. 


The  early  history  of  Lucca  differs  from  that  of  Pisa 
and  Genoa,  and  yet  the  stages  of  its  evolution  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  sea  republics.  The 
tyranny  of  Boniface  predisposed  it  against  the  rule  of 
the  Duke,  and  it  took  sides  against  Matilda  in  her 
struggle  with  Henry  IV.  After  her  death  a  series  of 
Dukes  were  appointed  to  Lucca,  but  none  enjoyed  real 
authority.  Finally,  in  1160,  Guelph  VL  of  Este,  the 
uncle  of  Barbarossa,  sold  his  rights  over  the  town  of 
Lucca  and  its  territory  {contadd)  in  consideration  of 
1000  soldi  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ninety  years  by  the 
consuls  to  the  Duke  and  his  successors.  Two  years 
later  Barbarossa  conferred  a  diploma  of  freedom  on  the 
commune,  in  return  for  an  oath  of  fealty,  sworn  to  by 
the  five  consuls  and  confirmed  by  a  Parliament  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  an  engagement  to  supply  twenty 
knights  for  the  campaign  against  the  Pope  and  to  pay 
a  due  share  of  tribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Imperial  court  and  army.  The  consuls  who  were 
elected  yearly  had  to  repeat  this  oath  on  taking  office, 
and  received  their  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  he 
having  come  into  possession  of  all  the  titles  in  Italy 
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of  Duke  Guelph,  who  had  renewed  on  a  larger  scale 
the  bargain  already  struck  with  Lucca,  and  parted 
with  all  his  honours  for  a  consideration. 

Lucca,  consequently,  like  Genoa  and  Pisa,  had  now 
consuls,  a  Senate  composed  of  the  consul's  advisers, 
and  a  Parliament  of  the  people,  the  "  people,"  however, 
being  in  all  cases  not  the  "  plebs,"  but  a  majority  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  citizens. 

The  commerce  of  Lucca  must  already  have  had  a 
certain  importance,  for  Henry  IV.  had  conferred  on 
the  town  the  privilege  of  trading  freely  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  this  fact  explains  the  passionate 
jealousy  of  Pisa,  which,  desirous  of  expanding  inland, 
found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  aspiration  of 
its  neighbour  ;  while  Lucca,  in  its  turn,  could  not  but 
look  with  an  envious  eye  on  a  rival  whose  name  was 
already  famous  in  the  marts  of  the  East.  The  result 
was  an  ever-recurrent  war  between  the  two  republics. 

About  1 1 12,  the  Pope  turned  his  attention  to 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the  presence  of  the 
Saracens  vexed  his  soul,  and  he  addressed  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  Pisans  to  dislodge  them.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  Daibert's  successor,  preached  the 
crusade,  and  on  Easter  Day  himself  assumed  the 
cross  and  gave  it  to  the  crowd  of  devotees  whom  his 
preaching  had  inspired.  The  Pisans  then  elected  twelve 
consuls  for  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  war. 
An  embassy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  receive  the  crucifix  and  a  benediction 
from  the  pontiff,  who  empowered  the  Archbishop,  on 
his  return  home,  to  remit  the  sins  of  the  whole  army. 
Thus  purified  and  full  of  holy  enthusiasm  the  crusaders 
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set  out — alone,  say  the  Pisan  chronicles  ;  accompanied 
by  a  Genoese  force,  say  the  Genoese  historians. 
Lucca  had  also  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition,  and  joined  it  at  first,  but  soon,  beings  dis- 
couraged, returned  home.  The  enterprise,  indeed, 
proved  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  Pisans,  who  found  themselves  forced  to  winter  at 
Barcelona ;  and  even  when  the  operations  against 
Nazaredech,  King  of  Majorca,  at  last  commenced, 
they  hung  fire  until  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  supply  the  place  of  some 
Pisan  galleys  destroyed  by  being  dragged  ashore  in 
stress  of  weather. 

The  first  attack  was  made  on  Iviza,  which  was 
vigorously  defended  by  Abulmanzar,  second  in 
command  to  the  king.  Stones,  javelins,  and  poisoned 
arrows  were  launched  against  the  undaunted  Pisans, 
but  a  breach  was  at  last  made  in  the  outer  circle  of 
the  walls.  Through  this  entered  first  two  noble 
Pisans,  Hugo  Visconti  and  Duodo  Duodi,  followed 
by  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  small  force  brought 
by  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  had  joined  in  the 
expedition.  The  Saracens  took  refuge  behind  a  very 
narrow  passage,  which  admitted  only  one  man  at  a 
time,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  a  valorous  Moor, 
scimitar  in  hand,  confronted  a  crowd  of  Pisans.  A 
blow  from  the  sword  of  Ildebrando  Eufrasico  cut  the 
Moor  in  half,  and  the  Pisans  entering  massacred  all 
the  Saracens. 

The  assault  of  the  second  circle  followed,  each 
consul  heading  his  company  and  urging  on  the  soldiers. 
On  both  sides  the  voices  of  the  combatants  reached 
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the  stars.  Finally  for  that  day  the  Pisans  had  to 
desist  and  remained  within  the  first  circle.  They 
buried  their  own  dead  with  all  due  honours,  and 
piously  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  Infidel.  Seven  days 
the  siege  of  the  second  circle  lasted.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  well-nigh  exhausted  Pisans  mounted  the  walls 
at  dawn,  and  at  sight  of  them  the  Moors  fled  within 
the  fortress.  The  Pisans  descended  and  put  the 
women  and  children,  who  alone  were  left,  to  the 
sword.  At  last,  on  the  loth  of  August,  the  day  of 
St.  Laurence  Martyr,  the  city  capitulated,  and  as  soon 
after  as  possible  the  victors  marched  to  Cabrera,  whence 
they  could  see  the  walls  of  Majorca. 

Then  the  Archbishop  Pietro,  stretching  out  his 
hand,  thus  addressed  the  soldiers  : — 

"  Behold,  O  valorous  warriors,  that  city  which  has 
the  aspect  of  hell.  It  is  the  goal  ycu  have  longed  to 
reach,  and  where  our  Lord  languishes  in  miserable 
servitude.  To  release  him  from  his  bondage  who 
would  not  willingly  fight  ?  " 

The  legate  Buorzo,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  made 
another  speech  in  a  similar  strain,  and  the  Pisans  were 
raised  by  these  exhortations  to  a  pitch  of  passionate 
heroism.  The  people  of  Majorca,  says  the  chronicler, 
were  stupified  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  great  fleet, 
and  the  king,  the  demon  ruler  of  the  Paynim,  looked 
forth  with  lowering  brows.  Terror  invaded  his  soul, 
but  he  concealed  this  feeling  and  summoned  his  people 
to  arms.  To  the  Christian  Pisans  fear  was  unknown, 
and  a  falling  star,  which  seemed  to  typify  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  Majorca,  inspired  them  with  even  more 
than  their  natural  courage.      Nevertheless,  the  final 
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triumph  did  not  come  until  the  spring,  when,  one  day, 
seven  Pisans  scaled  the  walls  and  planted  there  the 
banner  of  their  town.  The  defence  was  fierce, 
individual  Pisans  fighting  single-handed  against  in- 
numerable Moors,  but  the  assailants  at  last  reached 
the  foot  of  the  fortress,  where  they  found  Ugo  Visconti 
standing  in  a  lake  of  Saracen  blood,  all  shed  by  him 
alone.  The  victors  were  in  the  highest  spirits.  A 
Moor  put  his  head  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and, 
dragged  forth  immediately  amid  general  jubilation, 
was  gaily  beheaded.  All  is  related  with  youthful 
enthusiasm.  The  taking  of  the  Majorca  is  an  epic  ; 
the  Pisans  are  like  heroes  of  Illium.  For  them  the 
God  of  the  Christians  fights,  while  on  the  side  of  the 
Infidels  are  arrayed  the  powers  of  hell.  A  romantic 
enthusiasm  was  the  keynote  of  the  sentiments  animat- 
ing these  republics  in  their  first  young  strength.  The 
Pisans,  when  departing  for  this  expedition,  begged 
the  Florentines  to  defend  their  town,  which  they 
feared  might  be  attacked  by  Lucca.  The  Florentines 
complying,  encamped  two  miles  outside  Pisa,  and 
published  an  order  that  not  one  soldier  should 
penetrate  within  the  walls,  on  pain  of  instant  death  ; 
the  object  of  the  prohibition  being  to  protect  the 
honour  of  the  Pisan  women.  One  man  alone  dared  to 
violate  the  command,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die. 
The  Pisans  interceded  for  him,  but  the  Florentine 
leaders  were  inexorable,  and  when  the  Pisans  as  a  last 
resort  refused  to  allow  a  capital  punishment  on  their 
soil,  the  Florentines  bought  a  piece  of  territory,  and 
caused  the  unhappy  offender  to  be  executed  there. 
The  Pisan  army,  on  its  return,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
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for  such  stern  chivalry  offered  the  loyal  allies  their 
choice  between  two  bronze  doors  from  the  Balearic 
Isles  and  two  porphyry  columns.  The  Florentines 
chose  the  columns,  which  still  stand  in  the  square  of 
San  Giovanni. 

This  story, although  probably  apocryphal.is  repeated 
by  nearly  all  historians,  and  Is  vkluable,  if  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  for  local  colour. 


IV. 


GENOA. 


In  1222,  the  preponderance  of  a  few  families  was 
already  felt  as  an  evil  in  Genoa,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  redress  matters  by  limiting  the  consulate  to 
one  year.  It  was  hoped  by  this  means  also  to  check 
the  farming  out  of  the  public  revenues  by  the  consuls 
for  the  whole  of  their  term  of  office,  which  practice 
tended  ever  more  towards  the  concentration  of  wealth 
in  a  few  hands.  Perhaps  it  was  this  growing  corrup- 
tion which  led,  in  1 1 30,  to  the  appointment  of  consuls 
of  justice,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  decided  civil 
suits,  while  the  consuls  of  the  republic  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  deciding  finally  in  all  criminal 
and  some  civil  matters.  They  could  revoke  their  own 
decisions,  but  nobody  else  had  the  right  to  appeal 
against  them.  Both  the  consuls  of  the  commune  and 
the  consuls  of  justice  received  a  fixed  annual  stipend, 
which  was  paid  to  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes 
on  provisions,  on  the  public  weights  and  measures, 
and  out  of  harbour  dues.  On  special  occasions 
extraordinary  sums  were  allotted  to  them,  but  they 
and  their  wives  were  rigorously  forbidden  to  accept 
presents  for  any  object  connected  with  their  official 
capacity. 


CONSULS  OP  TtlE  COMMUNE  2^ 

The  number  of  consuls  of  the  commune  varied  at 
different  periods,  but  was  eventually  fixed  at  four  ; 
one,  that  is,  for  each  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
consuls  of  justice  were  seven  or  eight,  corresponding 
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to  the  number  of  campagne  into  which  the  citizens 
were  divided. 

All  questions  brought   before  the  consuls  of  the 
commune  were  decided  by  vote.     If  the  votes  were 
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equal  on  both  sides,  then  a  stranger  (of  whose  opinion 
the  consuls  were  ignorant)  was  called  in,  and  having 
had  the  point  with  which  he  was  previously 
unacquainted  explained  to  him,  he  gave  the  casting 
vote. 

On  assuming  office  the  consuls  of  the  commune 
swore  in  the  presence  of  their  predecessors  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  town.  Originally 
they  were  chosen  by  the  campagne  or  by  the  Par- 
liament, which  appointed  electors  for  the  purpose, 
but  after  a  time  they  designated  their  own  successors. 
Their  jurisdiction  extended  not  only  over  the  town  of 
Genoa  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  included  the  coast 
from  Porto  Venere  to  Monaco, 

The  power  of  the  consuls  in  Genoa,  however,  as  in 
Pisa  and  in  Pistoja,  was  held  in  check  by  the  Council 
of  Conciliators,  to  which,  in  some  Italian  towns,  the 
title  of  "  Credenza  "  (signifying  confidence  or  secrecy) 
was  later  given,  and  which  was  composed  of  men  wise 
and  experienced  in  public  matters,  and  technically 
learned  in  the  law.  It  constituted  then  a  kind  of 
senate  (such  being,  in  fact,  the  name  given  to  it  by 
the  Pisans  in  the  twelfth  century),  and  controlled  the 
action  of  the  consuls  in  all  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  or  where  a  subsidy  was  to  be  demanded,  or  a 
public  prohibition  to  be  pronounced. 

The  Parliament  of  the  people  in  Genoa  presumably 
consisted  at  first  only  in  the  members  of  the  campagne, 
or  efficient  members  of  the  state.  It  was  called 
together  by  the  consuls  on  certain  fixed  occasions,  or 
when  affairs  of  great  moment  were  to  be  discussed. 
On  surrendering  office,  for  instance,  the  consuls  had 
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to  appear  before  the  Parliament  at  the  Town  Palace, 
there  to  give  an  account  of  their  public  acts  and 
expenditure.  That  sometimes  the  Parliament  formed 
a  popular  tribunal  whose  decisions  were  final,  may  be 
inferred  from  an  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  certain 
church  property  made  to  the  assembly  by  the  Bishop 
of  Pisa  in  11 12;  and  if  this  may  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  history  of  Genoa,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  materials  for  an  historical  recon- 
struction of  the  Italian  communes  are  scanty,  and 
that  much  reasoning  in  the  matter  must  proceed  by 
analc^y. 

The  power  of  Genoa  gradually  increased  through 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  feudal  nobles  and  their 
lands,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  Lords  of 
Vizzano,  who  sold  Porto  Venere  to  the  republic  for 
one  hundred  lire,  and  bound  them:elves  to  military 
service  within  a  limited  district.  Every  feudatory 
desiring  to  trade  under  Genoese  protection  was 
allowed  to  invest  a  certain  sum  in  the  maritime  enter- 
prises of  the  commune,  on  condition  of  first  swearing 
fealty  and  binding  himself  to  military  service.  In  this 
way  one  turbulent  neighbour  after  another  was  won 
over,  and  if  his  acquisition  was  sometimes  a  doubtful 
blessing  he  did  not,  at  least,  show  himself  a  more 
unruly  subject  of  the  republic  than  many  a  native 
bom  son. 

In  1 1 19  a  war  broke  out  between  Genoa  and  Pisa 
concerning  Corsica,  which  both  claimed  to  have  con- 
quered from  the  Moors.  But  as  the  latter  generally 
reoccupied  the  islands  as  soon  as  the  victorous 
galleys  had   disappeared,   these  conquests    did    not 
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amount  to  much.  And  as  both  Corsica  and  Saidinia 
formed  part  of  the  pretended  donations  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  popes  were  perpetually  interfering  in  their 
affairs.  As  regards  Corsica,  Pisa  was  on  the  whole 
most  favoured  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  irritation  of 
Genoa  rose  to  fever  heat  when  Pope  Gelasius 
II.  made  the  bishops  of  the  island  suffragans  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa.  The  two  communes  flew  to 
arms  ;  but  CatJxtus  II.  on  his  accession  sought  to  re- 
establish peace  by  summoning  a  Lateran  Council, 
whither  went  Caffaro,  Genoa's  earliest  annalist,  as  one 
of  the  delegates  from  his  native  commune.  He  de- 
scribes the  negotiations,  the  efforts  made  by  the  Pope 
to  satisfy  both  parties,  and  how  his  final  decision  in 
favour  of  Genoa  so  enraged  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
that  he  threw  his  cap  and  ring  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff,  exclaiming,  "  No  longer  will  I  be  Archbishop 
or  Bishop  of  thine,"  then  rushed  out  followed  by  all 
the  Pisans. 

After  this,  naturally,  the  war  continued  until  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Pope  Innocent  II.,  who  was  in 
difficulties  and  wanted  assistance  from  both  the  sea 
communes. 


V. 


HOW  THE  COMMUNES  GREW. 

The  complexity  of  Italian  history  at  this  period, 
the  confused  strife  of  ambitions,  the  views  of  popes 
and  antipopes,  of  emperors  and  Normans,  all  had 
their  share  in  the  growth  of  the  communes  which 
again  interacted  upon  each  other,  so  that  any  help 
given  to  wandering  emperor  or  fugitive  pontiff  by 
Genoa  and  Pisa  had  consequences  if  not  immediate, 
at  least  eventual,  for  Lucca  and  Florence. 

In  February,  1 130,  died  Pope  Honorius  II.,  when 
a  portion  of  the  cardinals,  supported  by  the  powerful 
Frangipani,  chose  as  his  successor  Gregory  Papareschi, 
a  native  Roman. 

But  this  did  not  suit  the  majority  of  the  electors,  or 
of  the  party  whom  they  represented,  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  Peter  Leone,  who  in  spite  of  his  Jewish 
origin  possessed  enormous  influence  in  Rome,  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  by  his  adherents 
under  the  name  of  Anaclet  II.  He  held  the  Castle  of 
Sant*  Angelo,  the  Vatican  and  Trastevere  generally ; 
while  his  rival,  now  designated  as  Innocent  II.,  dwelt 
in  the  Lateran  in  such  partial  security  as  the  armed 
retainers  of  the  Frangipani  and  their  friends  could 
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afford  him.  Out  of  Rome  his  party  was  strong,  being 
composed  of  Ravenna,  Parma,  Pavia,  and  the  towns 
allied  to  these — also  of  the  King  of  France,  and  eventu- 
ally of  Lothair  of  Germany,  while  Anaclet  had  chiefly 
to  attach  himself  to  the  Normans  in  Sicily.  This 
country  had  been  conquered  by  Roger  Guiscard, 
whose  brother  Robert  possessed  himself  of  Puglia  and 
Calabria.  William,  Duke  of  Puglia,  a  grandson  of 
Robert,  died  without  children,  and  then  Roger  II.,  of 
Sicily,  conceived  the  design,  eventually  successful,  of 
uniting  the  dominions  of  his  kinsmen  to  his  own. 
Campania  had  been  settled  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
towns  founded  by  them  developed  communal  institu- 
tions even  earlier  than  Genoa  and  Pisa,  being  assisted 
in  their  development  by  precisely  the  same  cause, 
namely,  the  unceasing  incursions  of  the  Saracen. 
Amalfi  especially  had  a  brilliant  history  and  had  early 
roused  the  jealousy,  and  brought  on  herself  the 
attacks  of  Pisa,  who  saw  in  the  southern  republic  a 
rival  of  her  own  commercial  wealth  and  splendour. 

Anaclet  had  established  a  friendly  understanding 
with  Roger  II.,  whose  usurpation  of  Puglia  and 
Calabria  displeased  Innocent  II.  as  it  had  done  his 
predecessor,  for  the  reason  that  the  popes  claimed 
dominion  over  the  south,  and  by  supporting  the 
Barons  who  had  revolted  against  Roger,  delayed  the 
fruition  of  the  latter's  plans. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  autumn  of  1 132, 
when  Lothair,  who  wished  to  be  crowned  emperor  in 
Rome,  came  from  Germany  as  far  as  Roncaglia  to 
have  an  interview  with  Innocent  II. 

The  Pope  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
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curing  allies  in  Italy  against  Anaclet  and  Roger,  and 
consequently  turned  his  attention  to  the  two  sea 
communes  whose  fleets  could  best  serve  his  purpose. 

The  first  thing  was  to  make  peace  between  them, 
and  this  he  succeeded  at  last  in  doing  by  coming  to 
Pisa  and  winning  the  rulers  there  to  his  views.  He 
divided  Corsica  between  the  two  republics,  and 
decreed  that  the  Bishop  of  Genoa,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  should  receive  the  high  rank  and  be  given  the 
diocese  of  Corsica,  while  the  diocese  of  Sardinia  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  March  Lothair  entered 
Rome,  but  could  only  get  himself  crowned  in  the 
Church  of  the  Lateran  instead  of  at  St.  Peter's,  from 
whence  there  was  no  evicting  Anaclet.  The  Pisan 
and  Genoese  ships  indeed  conquered  the  Roman  sea- 
coast  for  Innocent,  but  that  was  not  much  help  to  him, 
and  when  Lothair  some  months  later  was  driven  by 
heat  out  of  Rome,  the  Pope  felt  his  own  position 
there  to  be  insecure  and  returned  once  again  to 
Pisa. 

In  1 135  the  Barons  of  Sicily  were  anew  in  revolt 
against  Roger,  and  found  allies  in  Sergius,  the  military 
governor  of  Naples,  in  Rainulf  of  Alifa  and  Robert 
of  Capua. 

The  chief  event  in  this  third  war  between  the 
insurgents  and  Roger  is  the  destruction  of  Amalfi  by 
the  Pisans.  The  brilliant  and  cultured  town  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  its  ruthless  rivals,  and  as  owing 
to  altered  circumstances  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
Amalfi  had  already  begun  to  .wane,  the  blow  struck 
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by  the  Pisans  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  fatal 
one. 

As  far  as  Innocent  11.  was  concerned,  the  help  lent 
him  by  Genoa  and  Pisa  was  of  no  particular  use. 
After  the  death  of  Anaclet  Innocent  bought  off  all 
his  other  opponents  and,  being  then  generally  recog- 
nized as  Pope,  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  proceed 
in  person  to  Benevento  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
negotiations  with  Roger.  But  the  negotiations  fell 
through :  both  parties  took  the  field,  and  Innocent 
soon  found  himself  a  prisoner.  From  this  undigni- 
fied position  he  was  released  on  condition  that  he 
should  recognize  Roger  as  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies — 
and  after  doing  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  his 
allies  were  again  able  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs. 
Perpetual  fighting  against  each  other,  varied  by 
foreign  enterprises  was  now  the  order  of  the  day 
among  the  communes :  it  may  be  said  indeed  that 
strife  internal  and  external  was  a  condition  of  their 
existence.  Nothing  short  of  the  intense  individualism 
thus  developed  would  have  enabled  them  within  such 
narrow  limits,  on  such  restricted  strips  of  territory,  to 
have  played  the  lofty  part  they  did  and  which  was 
soon  to  fill  the  courts  of  Europe  with  their  ambas- 
sadors and  the  marts  of  the  known  world  with  their 
traders. 

They  were  governed  instinctively  in  all  their  actions 
by  the  state  necessity  of  protecting  their  freedom 
against  superior  aggression  and  against  each  other ; 
they  obeyed  a  spontaneous  economical  instinct  in  the 
successful  effort  to  supply  by  commerce  the  wealth 
which  there  was  no  hon\ogeneous  territorial  aristocracy 
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to  create  for  them  ;  and  they  had  inherited  from  the 
Dark  Ages,  when  men's  souls  had  so  long  been 
oppressed  by  the  terror  of  coming  doom,  a  robust 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  in  the  nearness  of  God  and 
the  punishment  of  the  damned.  Enterprises  against 
the  Infidel  constituted  their  ideal,  the  poetry,  the 
glory  of  their  lives ;  and  they  undertook  these 
crusades  with  a  joyful  fervour  that  was  very  different 
from  the  savage  exultation  with  which  the  Pisans 
attacked  the  Lucchese  and  the  Genoese  fell  foul  of 
the  Pisans.  One  hardly  understands  these  youthful 
communes  until  one  has  reflected  on  these  contrasts 
in  their  character  ;  how  ardent  they  were  yet  how 
practical ;  how  hard-headed,  yet  how  valiant ;  how 
personal  in  their  patriotism  ;  how  unselfish  in  their 
enthusiasm.  Pisa  could  not  but  regard  with  jealousy 
every  fresh  acquisition  made  by  Lucca  whose  vicinity 
condemned  her  to  the  sole  outlook  towards  the  sea, 
and  all  through  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
Lucca  was  perpetually  gaining  ground  by  the  conquest 
of  surrounding  castles,  or  the  voluntary  cession  to  the 
commune  of  territory  by  feudal  nobles,  like  the  two 
Viscounts  of  Versilia,  Uguccione,  and  Walter,  who 
were  wise  in  their  generation,  and  made  a  merit  of 
necessity. 

The  shadowy  Marquises  or  Margraves,  Conrad, 
Rempret,  Engelbert,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  Welf,  who 
succeeded  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  served  no 
purpose  apparently  but  that  of  demonstrating  with 
what  impunity  their  feudatories  might  be  dispossessed  ; 
and  Florence,  like  Lucca,  was  quick  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity.     In  1129  the  Florentines  took  posses- 
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sion  of  the  castle  of  Vignale  in  Val  d'Elsa  ;  in  1135 
they  destroyed  that  of  Monteboni,  the  cradle  of  the 
Buondelmonti  who  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
commune,  to  bind  themselves  to  defend  it  in  time 
of  war,  and  to  inhabit  the  city  during  some  months 
of  every  year. 

In  1 144  Florence  had  attacked  Siena,  and  the 
Lucchese,  going  to  help  the  latter,  were  fallen  upon 
by  the  Pisans  at  the  instigation  of  the  Florentines. 
On  this  occasion  the  Pisans  were  victorious  ;  a  few 
months  later,  at  Vorno,  it  was  the  Lucchese.  In 
vain  Pope  Eugenius  III.  sent  the  celebrated  Peter, 
abbot  of  Clugny,  into  Tuscany,  with  the  object  of 
reconciling  the  contending  parties  Pisa  and  Lucca 
at  any  rate  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  in  1 148  war 
was  raging  again  between  them  with  such  fierceness 
that  not  even  in  Holy  Week  would  they  lay  down 
their  arms. 

The  next  struggle  of  the  Lucchese  was  against 
Count  Guido  Guerra,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
independent  nobles  of  Tuscany,  whom  they  vanquished 
to  their  no  small  satisfaction,  and  the  great  chagrin 
of  the  Pisans.  But  Lucca  was  by  this  time  really 
strong,  having  an  army  of  five  hundred  cavalry  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  besides  five  thousand  auxiliary 
cavalry,  furnished  doubtless  by  the  once  menacing 
neighbours  whom  she  had  gradually  reduced  to  her 
rule. 

During  a  portion  of  this  period  Genoa  had  been 
busy  with  an  expedition  against  the  Moors  in 
Almeria.  This  had  long  been  a  great  stronghold  of 
the  Infidel,  renowned  for  its  silk  manufactures,  and 
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for  general  wealth  and  splendour.  The  Visigoth 
king  of  Spain  wrote  to  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  urging 
him  to  initiate  a  crusade  against  the  town,  and  he 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Genoese 
impressing  on  them  the  importance  of  the  enterprise, 
in  which  they  were  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
kings  of  Castille  and  Navarre,  as  well  as  of  Raymond 
Berengarius,  Count  of  Barcelona.  The  last  named, 
however,  did  not  intend  to  embark  on  the  undertaking 
without  a  previous  bargain,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  the  consuls  of  Genoa  that  he  should  keep 
two-thirds,  and  the  republic  one-third,  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  annexed  in  Tortosa  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  the  consuls  stipulating  nevertheless  for  a 
Genoese  commercial  settlement  with  exemption  from 
dues  and  taxes  in  the  future  dominions  of  the  Count 
These  preliminaries  settled,  a  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned in  Genoa,  and  the  project  laid  before  it  The 
prospect  of  such  a  holy  enterprise  mixed  with  material 
advantages  excited  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  consuls  peace  was  made  between 
all  enemies,  and  sworn  to  before  the  altars  of  the  city 
amid  tears  and  embraces.  It  was  decreed  that  any 
person  refusing  to  join  in  the  crusade  should  be 
branded  with  infamy — himself  and  his  children — that 
no  camps^a  should  count  him  among  its  members, 
and  no  taxes  be  remitted  to  him.  In  other  words, 
he  was  to  be  deprived  of  Genoese  citizenship,  and 
treated  as  a  foreigner.  Women  brought  their  jewels 
as  a  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  the  arma- 
ment. Among  the  male  population  young  and  old 
sought  to  join ;  all  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
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paration  of  the  ships ;  and  so  great  were  the  efforts 
made  that  in  five  months  sixty-three  galleys,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  smaller  sail,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand troops  were  equipped.  By  the  end  of  August, 
1 147,  the  Genoese  arrived  at  Capo  de'  Gatta,  but 
formed  no  allies.  Alfonso,  king  of  Castille  and  Leon, 
had  gone  home  again  owing  to  want  of  means,  and 
Don  Garcia  of  Navarre  would  not  fight  without  him. 
After  a  time  Count  Raymond  appeared,  and  success 
having  attended  the  first  unassisted  efforts  of  the 
Genoese,  the  allies  presently  returned,  but  were  so 
nearly  bought  off  by  the  Moors,  that  the  consuls,  who 
suspected  their  baseness,  hurried  on  the  assault  On 
the  26th  of  October,  at  dawn,  the  city  was  stormed 
with  brilliant  results,  the  Genoese  taking,  it  was  said, 
ten  thousand  prisoners  and  an  enormous  booty.  The 
commune  assigned  Almeria  for  thirty  years  as  a  fief 
to  Ottone  Buonvillano,  who  undertook  to  hold  the 
fortress  with  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men,  A 
further  force  of  one  thousand  was  left  to  him,  and  the 
Genoese  fleet  sailed  for  Barcelona  and  there  wintered. 
The  enthusiastic  Parliament  at  home,  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  these  events  reached  it,  clamoured  for  the 
despatch  of  further  reinforcements,  and  with  the  help 
of  these,  the  Genoese,  a  few  Pisans  and  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona  and  Montpelliers,  took  the  town  of  Tortosa 
in  the  following  year.  The  fortress  capitulated  only  a 
year  and  more  later,  and  the  credit  of  this  strenuous 
victory  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Genoese,  as  Raymond's 
soldiers,  not  having  been  paid,  deserted.  Tortosa, 
like  Almeria,  was  formed  into  a  fief  and  given,  on  the 
usual   conditions,  to  a  group  of   Genoese  citizens. 
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The  triumphant  armament  then  returned  home,  but 
the  glory  it  had  achiev.  d  was  momentarily  obscured 
by  the  anxiety  now  possessing  all  men's  minds  at  the 
approach  of  the  redoubtable  Barbarossa. 

With  the  instinct  of  liberty  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment which  at  present  never  deserted  them,  Genoa 
and  the  Tuscan  communes  immediately  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  struggle  then  beginning  between  the 
emperor  and  the  free  towns  of  Lombardy.  Frederick's 
design  was  a  great  one,  in  as  much  as  he  desired  to 
recover,  and  to  endow  with  fresh  vitality  those  im- 
perial prerogatives  in  Italy  which  his  careless  or 
feeble  predecessors,  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  had 
allowed  to  pass  out  of  their  possession.  His  claims 
were  not  more  unreasonable  than  most  pretensions  of 
the  sort,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  jurists  of  Bologna 
they  were  soon  to  receive  the  stamp  of  legality.  His 
pretexts,  in  short,  were  plausible,  and  half  a  century 
earlier,  if  advanced  by  as  great  a  man  as  he,  they 
might  have  prevented  the  communes  from  developing, 
and  would  have  made  the  world  poorer  by  the  loss  of 
all  that  Milan  and  Venice  and  Florence  were  to  teach 
it  But  the  time  for  that  was  happily  now  over :  the 
communes  were  self-conscious  and  strong  in  a  know- 
ledge of  their  own  aims ;  their  wealth  made  them 
important,  the  moral  power  of  conviction  made  them 
invincible,  and  from  the  date  which  we  have  now 
reached  until  three  hundred  years  later  their  history, 
through  all  its  superficial  contradictions  and  changes, 
even  through  what  sometimes  looks  like  treachery 
and  baseness,  is  a  narrative  of  intelligent  self-preser- 
vation and  valiant  self-defence. 
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But  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  attitude  of 
the  republics  towards  Barbarossa,  we  must  return  to 
an  earlier  period,  and  relate  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Florence,  1atest>bom  but  most  glorious  of  all 
the  great  Tuscan  towns. 


VI. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  FLORENCE. 

The  documents  for  reconstructing  the  origin  of 
Florence  are  very  scarce,  and  it  is  only  in  the  twelfth 
century  that  some  annals  began  to  be  written,  and 
even  these  only  recorded  some  of  the  more  important 
events,  with  dates  and  names  of  places  and  people. 
To  about  the  same  period  belong  lists  of  the  consuls, 
who  were  duly  followed  later  by  the  Podest^  We 
know,  therefore,  that  Florence  had  a  consular  govern- 
ment like  Genoa  and  Pisa,  but  we  are  in  ignorance  of 
the  stages  of  development  which  led  to  this  result  In 
Florence,  as  soon  as  any  consuls  are  heard  of,  it  seems 
that  they  were  changed  every  year,  and  this  fact  alone 
proves  a  certain  maturity  in  the  form  of  government. 
For  the  first  tendency  of  men  is  certainly  to  appoint 
a  permanent  leader ;  the  distrust  which  suggests 
frequent  change  is  a  sentiment  bom  of  experience. 

Legends  clustered  thick  round  the  origin  of 
Florence,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Julius  Caesar.  Catiline,  after  his  conspiracy,  fled 
to  Fiesole,  and  was  pursued  by  a  Roman  force  under 
Metellus  and  Fiorinus  who  were  routed,  the  last 
named  being  killed.    Julius  Caesar  besieged  Fiesole, 
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razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  built  a  new  city  on  the 
spot  where  Fiorinus  had  fallen.  Catiline  was  over- 
taken in  the  mountains  near  Pistoja,  and  defeated  in 
a  battle  so  bloody  that  a  plague  followed  on  the 
mortality  whence  the  name  of  Pistoja  from  pestis.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  a  l^endary  deriva- 
tion was  found  for  the  names  of  all  the  principal 
Tuscan  cities  ;  Pisa  being  suggested  by  ptsare 
because  the  Romans  received  their  tribute  there; 
Lucca,  by  lucere^  because  it  was  the  first  town  to 
receive  the  light  of  Christianity;  Siena,  by  SeruB- 
SenaruMy  because  the  Franks,  when  marching  against 
the  Langobards,  had  there  deposited  all  their  old 
people. 

Fiorinus,  Fluentia  (a  reference  to  the  flowing  Amo) 
and  Flowers  (of  which  the  soil  bore  abundance)  were 
all  offered  as  explanations  of  the  name  of  Florence. 

That  city  was  built,  still  according  to  the  I^end, 
like  Rome  with  a  Capitol,  a  Forum,  a  theatre,  and 
baths.  It  flourished  for  five  hundred  years  till 
destroyed  by  Totila  who  rebuilt  Fiesole.  At  the 
end  of  another  five  hundred  years  Florence,  having 
apparently  risen  again  and  preserving  a  long  memory 
for  old  injuries,  assaulted  and  destroyed  Fiesole.  In 
all  this  the  one  grain  of  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Florence  really  owed  its  origin  to  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Fiesole  which,  from  a  very  early  time,  founded  an 
emporium  for  its  traders  at  the  junction  of  the  Mug- 
none  and  the  Arno.  The  huts  then  built  eventually 
became  a  town,  being  perhaps  favoured  in  its  develop- 
ment by  the  Romans  when  they  began  to  make  roads 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno  as  a  protection  against  the 
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invading  Ligurians.  Strabo,  who  alludes  to  Pisa  as 
one  of  the  bravest  of  Etruscan  towns,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Florence,  but  Tacitus  and  Pliny  speak  of  it, 
and  recent  excavations  in  bringing  Roman  remains 
to  light  prove  that  in  the  time  of  Sylla  the  town 
really  merited  its  appellation  of  Municipium  splendi- 
dissitnum.  Its  first  circle  of  walls  probably  dates  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  restored  the  town.  Oltr* 
Amo  was  the  portion  of  the  city  beyond  the  Old 
Bridge,  and  although  originally  only  a  suburb,  became 
eventually  included  in  the  second  circle  of  the  walls. 
These,  according  to  the  historian  Villani,  were  built 
in  1078,  and  as  he  himself  was  present  during  the 
construction  of  the  third  and  last  circle  (now  in  their 
turn  almost  entirely  destroyed)  which  were  begun  in 
1299,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  correct  in  his 
assertion. 

After  the  brilliant  Roman  dawn  a  period  of  com- 
plete obscurity  envelopes  the  history  of  Florence. 
Flashes  here  and  there  reveal  an  invasion  by  the 
Goths  under  Radagaisus  in  405,  and  a  victory  over 
them  carried  off  by  Stilicho ;  further,  frightful  cruel- 
ties committed  in  545  by  Totila  who,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  legend,  did  not  destroy  Florence ;  then 
the  occupation  in  570  by  the  Langobards  during  the 
period  of  whose  reign  the  darkness  becomes  greater 
than  even  The  commerce  of  Florence  was  com- 
pletely ruined,  and  so  many  families  migrated  to 
Fiesole  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eight  century  that 
town  had  again  risen  to  superior  importance,  and 
Florence  seems  to  have  been  included  in  it  as  a  sort 
of  suburb.     From  this  degradation  it  was  rescued 
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gradually  during  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  when, 
curity  returning,  the  descendants  of  the  former  emi- 
grants returned  from  the  hills  to  the  valley,  and  over 
Florence  a  Count  was  set  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
almost  as  far  as  Prato,  and  was  limited  by  the  various 
districts  of  Lucca,  Volterra,  and  Fiesole. 

The  territory  thus  attached  to  Florence  was  called 
its  contcLdo.  Charlemagne  really  came  to  Florence  at 
Christmas  786,  where  his  visit  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  l^end  that  he  had  built  Florence  up  again 
after  its  pretended  destruction  by  Totila  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  previously. 

From  the  time  of  the  Frankish  rule,  Florence  pros- 
pered, thanks  for  one  thing  to  a  geographical  posi- 
tion which  connected  her  with  Rome,  and  was  very 
favourable  to  commerce.  Several  churches  had 
already  been  built  within  the  walls  and  outside  them 
by  the  end  of  the  tenth  century — one  among  these 
being  the  lovely  San  Miniato :  and,  as  Professor 
Villari  observes,  Florence  speedily  became  one  of  the 
chief  centres  for  the  reform  of  the  cloisters,  a  move- 
ment which  beginning  at  Cluny  spread  to  other 
countries,  and  in  Italy  bore  later  a  complex  growth 
in  the  strange  mysticism  of  Joachim  and  the  tender 
teachings  of  St.  Francis. 

When  to  material  advantages  such  as  Florence 
already  possessed  in  its  renascent  and  increasing 
commerce,  a  spirit  of  moral  enthusiasm  is  joined,  the 
keen  vitality  of  a  people,  thus  roused  to  struggle  in 
different  departments,  proves  itself  independent  of 
any  form  of  government ;  and  the  feudal  husk  still 
enclosing    Florence    was    powerless   to   hamper   its 
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development  Old  rights  seined  chiefly  to  have 
served  as  confirmation  after  the  fact,  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  first  internecine  war  in  Florence 
was  of  religious  and  not  of  political  origin.  San 
Giovanni  Gualberto,  founder  of  the  reformed  Bene- 
dictine Order  of  the  Monks  of  Vallombrosa,  preached 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  against  the  Bishop  of 
Florence,  Pietro  da  Pavia,  who  he  affirmed  had 
obtained  his  high  position  through  a  large  sum 
of  money  paid  into  the  imperial  and  margravian 
coffers.  These  charges  roused  the  monks  and  the 
people  to  frenzy  against  the  bishop,  who  with  an 
armed  force  besieged  the  cqnvent  of  San  Salvi, 
wrecked  the  altars,  and  killed  several  of  the  brothers. 
Five  years  the  struggle  lasted,  and  St  Peter  Damian, 
sent  by  Pope  Alexander  11.  to  try  and  restore  peace 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Florence, 
"  beloved  in  Christ,"  positively  asserted  that  nearly  a 
thousand  people  had  preferred  to  die  without  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  rather  than  receive  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  priests  ordained  by  the 
simoniacal  bishop.  His  attempts  at  pacification  were 
fruitless ;  the  monks  who  at  his  instance  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  submit  their  complaint  to  a  council,  only 
appeared  before  the  latter  to  declare  that  they  desired 
the  question  of  the  bishop's  guilt  or  innocence  to  be 
decided  by  a  judgment  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  trial  by  fire.  The  Pope  and  council  highly  dis- 
approved of  this  suggestion,  and  ordered  the  turbulent 
monks  to  retire  to  their  convents.  San  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  consternated  at  the  storm  he  himself  had 
raised,  would  fain  have  induced  them  to  obey  the 
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command,  but  the  monks  were  unruly,  and  the 
people  of  Florence  no  sooner  heard  of  the  proposed 
ordeal  than  they  passionately  clamoured  for  it 

The  champion  selected  was  a  monk  named  Peter, 
formerly  a  herdsman  at  Vallombrosa  His  impatience 
to  enter  the  flames  was  overpowering ;  and  not  even 
the  threats  of  the  bishop,  who,  strong  in  the  support 
of  Duke  Godfrey  and  Beatrice,  ordered  that  all 
rebellious  priests  and  laymen  should  be  bound  with 
cords  and  dragged  before  the  ruler  of  the  town, 
availed  to  quench  the  religious  fervour  of  the  champion 
or  the  frantic  eagerness  of  the  populace.  The  trial 
by  fire  finally  took  place  at  the  Badia  of  S.  Salvi  at 
Settimo,  five  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1068.  An  enormous  crowd  of  men,  women 
and  children  gathered  there,  having  filled  the  way  for 
miles  around  with  the  sounds  of  prayers  and  hymns 
as  they  advanced.  This  preparation  was  favourable 
to  the  production  of  a  miracle,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  Peter  was  seen  to  issue  unharmed  from 
the  flames.  The  news  flew  to  Rome  ;  the  Pope  neces- 
sarily submitted  to  such  testimony  and  the  vanquished 
bishop  had  to  retire  to  a  convent.  The  poor  monk  was 
made  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Albano,  and  adored  after 
his  death  as  a  saint  under  the  name  of  Peter  Igneus. 

Religious  zeal,  commercial  interests  centred  in 
Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  numerous  feudal 
nobles  whose  raids  imperilled  the  lives  and  goods  of 
their  traders — all  tended  to  make  Florence  Guelph. 
These  nobles  were  of  Germanic  descent,  while  the 
population  of  Florence  was  largely  of  the  artizan 
class,  Roman  in  origin  and  tradition. 
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The  feudal  barons  were  secure  in  their  castles,  and 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  descending  to  inhabit  the 
town  where  wealth  was  only  beginning,  and  which, 
having  no  fleets,  offered  no  advantages  for  foreign 
enterprise,  or  opportunities  for  spoil.  The  Donati, 
the  Caponsacchi,  the  Uberti,  the  Lamberti  and  others 
who  sat  in  Matilda's  tribunals  and  later  composed  the 
consulate,  were  neither  counts,  marquises,  nor  dukes, 
like  the  Counts  Cadolingi,  Guidi,  Albert!  who  in- 
habited the  contado,  some  of  whom  were  descendants 
of  the  Cattani  Lombardi  (Lombard  captains)  whose 
origin  was  distinctly  Teutonic  The  leading  Flo- 
rentine citizens  were  not  real  nobles,  but  conspicuous 
persons  (grandi)  of  superior  wealth,  but  addicted,  at 
the  time  we  are  considering,  to  no  trade: — a  fact 
proved  by  their  belonging  to  the  cavalry  which  did 
not  include,  artizans.  Later  the  grandi  engaged 
extensively  in  commerce,  and  were  heads  of  the 
Major  Guilds,  as  soon  as  these  became  definitely 
organized.  Their  opportunity  was  made  by  the 
slackness  of  margravian  rule,  which  produced  in 
Florence  the  same  results  as  in  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
Lucca,  the  city  when  left  to  its  own  devices  spon- 
taneously organizing  itself  into  associations,  and 
forming  a  local  government  to  which  the  later 
institution  of  the  consuls  only  set  an  official  seal. 
Out  of  these  associations  the  commune  built  itself, 
unobserved,  by  a  slow  process  of  absorption  and 
aggregation ;  but  there  remained  outside  it  some 
unassimilated  groups  who  constituted  its  first  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  At  Pisa,  for  instance,  where 
the  commune  was  of  aristocratic  origin,  the  artizan 
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class  or  members  of  the  Arti  Minori  remained  so 
long  an  unabsorbed  element,  that  as  late  as  1226, 
they  were  ordered  to  submit  their  statutes  for  cor- 
rection to  the  magistrates  of  the  commune,  and 
deprived  of  the  right  of  naming  their  own  consub  or 
rectors. 

In  Florence  the  process  was  different,  in  so  far  as 
the  government  there  was  of  popular  origin.  It  owed 
little  to  the  feudal  ruler,  and  less  to  the  feudal  nobility, 
but  everything  to  its  own  commerce  and  industry; 
and  how  the  impulse  to  this  commerce  might  be  given 
by  the  old  Roman  ScholcB  it  is  easy  to  understand. 

As  Hegel  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among 
the  populations  which  had  originally  flourished  under 
Roman  rule  a  tradition  of  the  SchoUs  would  remain. 
Their  essential-  character  of  course  vanished  at  the 
same  time  as  the  State  with  which  they  were  bound 
up,  but  what  probably  survived  were  associations  for 
self-defence,  under  an  influential  patron  for  whom 
the  members  of  the  society  were  bound  to  work. 
Certain  rules  and  regulations  connected  with  trade 
are  more  likely  to  have  continued  unchanged  through 
several  centuries,  than  to  have  been  subjected  in  the 
Dark  Ages  to  a  process  of  reconstruction.  The  very 
word,  Arte,  by  which  the  guilds  were  distinguished 
is  found  in  its  Latin  form  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Gregory  the  Great  to  the  soapboilers  of  Naples,  in 
which  Ars  is  used  in  the  identical  sense  as  Schola  the 
word  more  generally  employed  in  Rome,  Ravenna, 
and  other  towns  of  the  same  region.  Now  Florence, 
as  we  have  learnt,  had  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity 
under  the  Romans,  and  as  soon  as  the  dark  veil  which 
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enveloped  her  history  during  the  centuries  of  bar- 
barian rule  is  lifted,  we  find  her  already  engaged  in  a 
commerce  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  her  traders 
a  desirable  prey  for  the  feudal  lords.  The  Langobards 
and  Franks  were  certainly  not  commercial  in  their 
aptitudes  and  must  have  depended  in  great  measure 
for  their  wants  upon  the  working  population  of  the 
town.  In  Florence,  this  population,  untrammelled  by 
feudal  interference,  and  unseduced  by  the  possibilities 
of  foreign  enterprise,  offered  to  Genoa  and  Pisa,  became 
from  the  first  an  important  class ;  and  if  the  period 
of  incubation  of  this,  the  greatest  of  Tuscan  com- 
munes was  longer  than  that  of  its  neighbours,  the 
reason  was  that  in  its  multiplying  workshops  and 
growing  streets  it  slowly  educated  the  future  rulers 
who  in  other  towns  were  imported  from  the  mountain 
eeries  of  Langobardic  barons  and  Frankish  knights. 

But  the  sources  of  Florentine  commerce  were  in 
flocks  and  land,  the  possessors  of  which,  forming  a 
comparatively  leisured  class,  were  naturally  the  first  to 
emerge  into  visible  importance,  and  to  be  intrusted 
by  Matilda  with  conspicuous  posts.  These  grandi, 
for  the  moment  identical  in  their  interests  with 
the  people,  were  later  to  form  associations  of  their 
own,  known  as  the  companies  of  the  Towers.  But 
their  energies  were  at  present  altogether  employed  in 
making  war  upon  their  dangerous  neighbours,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castles.  Already  in  1107  they 
assailed  the  Monte  Orlando  near  Lastra  a  Signa,  a 
possession  of  the  formidable  Cadolingi.  The  same 
year,  assisted  by  Matilda,  they  destroyed  the  castle  of 
Prato  which   belongs  to  Counts  Alberti,  and  three 
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years  later  in  the  Val  di  Pesa  a  fresh  victory  was 
obtained  over  the  Cadolingi,  who  ruled  over  a  territory 
extending  from  Pistoja  almost  to  Lucca  on  one  side, 
and  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno  almost  to 
Florence  on  the  other.  Between  1 1 1 3  and  1 1 19  attacks 
were  made,  with  final  success,  upon  Monte  Cascioh' 
yet  another  stronghold  of  the  same  family,  and  by 
these  successive  victories  the  Florentines  had  opened 
a  way  for  their  trade  by  Signa,  by  Prato,  and  by  Val 
d'Elsa. 

After  the  death  of  Matilda  in  1 115  circumstances 
caused  the  grandi  to  be  recognized  as  consuls  of  the 
now  regularly  constituted  commune 

Matilda,  as  is  known,  had  left  her  vast  possessions 
to  the  Church.  In  reality  she  was  only  entitled  thus 
to  bequeath  her  allodial  lands  the  remainder  being 
imperial  fiefs.  But  as  it  was  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  sorts,  and  the  popes  were 
naturally  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  they  could,  a  fresh 
source  of  contention  was  added  to  the  constant  quar- 
rels between  the  Empire  and  the  Church. 

"  Henry  IV.  immediately  despatched  a  represen- 
tative into  Tuscany,  who  under  the  title  of  Marchio, 
Judex,  or  Praeses,  was  to  govern  the  Marquisate  in 
his  name."  "  Nobody,"  says  Professor  Villari,  "  could 
legally  dispute  his  right  to  do  this  :  but  the  opposition 
of  the  Pope,  the  attitude  of  the  towns  which  now 
considered  themselves  independent  and  the  universal 
confusion  rendered  the  Marquis's  authority  illusor>'. 
The  imperial  representatives  had  no  choice  but  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  the 
contado  and  unite  it  into  a  Germanic  party  hostile 
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to  the  cities.  In  the  documents  of  the  period  the 
members  of  this  party  are  continually  described  as 
Teufonid" 

By  throwing  herself  in  this  juncture  on  the  side  of 
the  Pope,  and  thus  becoming  the  declared  opponent 
of  the  empire  and  the  feudal  lords,  Florence  practi- 
cally proclaimed  her  independence.  The  grandi,  having 
the  same  interests  with  the  working  classes,  identified 
themselves  with  these  ;  became  their  leaders,  their 
consuls  in  fact  if  not  yet  in  name.  Thus  was  the 
consular  commune  bom,  or,  rather,  thus  did  it  re- 
cognize itself  on  reaching  manhood;  for  born,  in 
reality,  it  had  already  been  for  some  time,  only  so 
quietly  and  unconsciously  that  nobody  had  marked 
its  origin  or,  until  now,  its  growth.  The  first  direct 
consequence  of  this  self-recognition  was  that  the 
rulers  were  chosen  out  of  a  larger  number  of 
families.  As  long  as  Matilda  had  chosen  the  officers 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  town  was  entrusted, 
the  Uberti  and  a  few  others  who  formed  their  clan, 
their  kinsmen,  and  their  connections  had  been  selected, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens. 
Now  more  people  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
administration :  the  offices  were  of  shorter  duration, 
and  out  of  those  selected  to  govern  each  family 
had  its  turn.  But  those  who  had  formerly  been 
privileged — the  Uberti  and  others  of  the  same  ten- 
dencies and  influence — were  necessarily  discontented 
with  this  state  of  things,  and  there  are  indications 
in  Villani  of  burnings  and  of  tumults  such  as  later, 
when  the  era  of  faction  fights  had  fairly  begun,  so 
often  desolated  the  streets  of  Florence. 
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In  1 125  the  Florentines  marched  out  against 
Fiesole,  took  and  destroyed  it  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  war  was  the  spoiling  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fiesole  of  a  Florentine  merchant  who  was  passing 
through  their  town  with  his  wares  ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
trust  Villani,  the  old  hatred  between  the  two  cities 
had  of  late  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Fiesole  formed  a  refuge  for  robber  nobles,  descendants 
of  Langobardic  captains,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
bands  of  highwaymen  and  malefactors  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  district  near  Florence  insecure  for  traders. 
For  the  rest,  by  their  victory  the  Florentines  overthrew 
more  than  their  enemies :  since  of  course  every 
successful  enterprise  of  the  commune  strengthened 
the  tenure  of  its  newly-acquired  independence. 

By  the  year  1 1 38  the  consuls  of  Florence  are  men- 
tioned in  documents :  for  some  time  after  this  they 
were  nominated  only  for  brief  periods  such  as  a  month 
or  two  months,  and  their  number  corresponded  to  the 
divisions  of  the  town,  there  being  usually  two  consuls 
for  each  Sestiere,  consequently  twelve  in  all.  When 
they  came  to  be  appointed  for  a  year,  the  election  took 
place  always  in  January. 

Two  out  of  the  twelve  (or  whatever  might  be  the 
number,  for  this  was  not  invariable)  were  elected  by 
turns  to  preside  over  the  others,  and  they  were  called 
Consules  priores. 

By  about  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Guilds  or 
Arti,  as  we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  were  already 
constituted,  and  so  were  the  Associations  of  the  Towers. 
The  Arti  were  composed  of  merchants  and  artizans, 
while  to  the  Towers  belonged  the  grandi.     The  com- 
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ponent  members  of  such  association  lived  in  adjoining 
houses,  above  which  rose  the  tower  of  defence  that  all 
possessed  in  common,  and  to  the  expenses  of  which 
all  contributed.  Every  association  was  ruled  by  two 
or  three  rectors  to  whom  sometimes  the  appellation 
of  consuls  was  given,  and  who  settled  disputes  and 
chose  their  own  successors.  These  rectors  and  those 
enrolled  with  them  were  at  present  the  class  out  of 
which  exclusively  the  rulers  of  the  city  itself  were 
chosen.  This  did  not  prevent  their  being  also  in  some 
instances  consuls  of  the  Guilds  and,  indeed,  many 
grandi  became  merchants.  The  Societies  of  both 
sorts  were  democratic  in  their  nature,  were  formed, 
apparently,  for  mutual  self-defence  and  possessed  not 
a  trace  of  feudalism.  The  party  which,  like  the 
Uberti  and  others,  might  have  introduced  a  feudal 
constitution  were  for  the  present  almost  totally  ex- 
cluded from  power. 

The  Guilds  were  already  so  thoroughly  organized 
that,  as  Villani  relates,  the  work  of  building  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  in  1 150  was  entrusted  to  the  Guild 
of  the  Wool  Merchants  (Arte  di  Calimala),  who  had 
risen,  through  their  wealth  and  the  extension  of  their 
commerce,  to  such  importance  that,  in  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance concluded  in  11 84  between  Florence  and  Lucca, 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  any  alteration  of  the 
articles  might  be  made  either  by  the  Florentire 
consuls,  or  by  twenty-five  councillors  among  whom 
the  rectors  of  the  wool  merchants  were  to  be  included. 

We  have  consequently  got  to  represent  Florence  to 
ourselves  as  now  governed  in  effect  by  associations 
and  guilds  who,  for  all  matters  connected  with  war 
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or  finance  or  justice,  were  represented  by  annual  con- 
suls :  these  being  assisted,  as  in  Pisa  and  Genoa,  by 
a  Senate  or  Council  of  Good  Men  (who  in  Florence 
numbered  a  hundred),  and  having  the  right,  as  else- 
where, to  summon  on  great  occasions  a  Parliament  of 
the  people. 

From  this  government  were  at  present  excluded  the 
working  classes  and  lower  orders  or  plebs  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  contado.  Professor  Villari 
seems  to  think  that  the  Parliament  was  theoretically 
composed,  even  from  the  beginning,  of  the  entire  city 
population,  but  points  out  that  as  it  often  met  in  a 
small  piazza  or  even  in  a  church,  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  can  really  have  taken  part  in  it.  It  must 
be  remarked  that  the  council  was  not  distinctively  a 
legislative  assembly,  nor  were  the  consuls  solely  the 
executive.  They  judged  and  governed,  and  sometimes 
even  promulgated  laws  without  reference  to  the  council, 
which,  on  its  side,  often  dispensed  with  the  ceremony 
of  discussing  the  laws  submitted  to  it  for  approval. 
The  Parliament  in  general  gave  its  sanction  without 
any  clear  comprehension  of  the  question  it  had  been 
summoned  to  consider  ;  and  government  generally 
was  of  a  free  and  elastic  description,  such  as  suited 
voluntary  combinations  of  men  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  their  town  in  much  the  same  resolute  and 
ready  spirit  as  they  did  the  business  of  their  ware- 
houses, their  shops,  and  their  towers. 


VII. 


THE  TUSCAN  COMMUNES  AND  GENOA  IN   THE  TIME 

OF  BARBAROSSA. 

In  1162-3  Frederick  Barbarossa,  perceiving  the 
authority  of  his  uncle  Guelph  or  Welf  to  be  illusory, 
despatched  the  Archbishop  Reinhold,  of  Cologne,  to 
Tuscany,  with  orders  to  restore  the  imperial  supre- 
macy upon  a  new  basis.  Barbarossa's  object,  as  is 
well  known,  was  to  recover  the  Regalia  and  other 
privileges  which  his  predecessors,  in  their  struggles 
with  the  Church  or  their  acquiescence  in  the  status  quo, 
had  either  been  deprived  of  or  had  allowed  to  lapse. 
How  these  views  involved  Frederick  in  a  cruel  war 
upon  the  Lombard  towns,  and  led  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  German  PodestAs  as  his  representa- 
tives, are  facts  which  belong  to  the  commonplaces  of 
history. 

Frederick  saw  that  the  feudal  rule  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  sought  by  fresh  means  to  re-estab- 
lish the  authority  which  he  conceived  himself,  in 
his  imperial  capacity,  to  possess.  He  partially  suc- 
ceeded, only  eventually  to  fail,  and  his  concessions  to 
Genoa  and  the  Tuscan  towns  were  in  reality  a  recog- 
nition of  their  power  and  a  confession  of  his  own 
weakness. 
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In  the  meanwhile  Reinhold  filled  the  principal 
castles  round  Florence  with  German  counts  or 
Podestiis  and  German  garrisons  :  building  new  castles 
where  none  previously  existed  or  where  the  old  ones 
had  been  demolished,  and  choosing  San  Miniato — 
called  since  then  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco — as  the  centre 
of  his  foreign  government  When  Reinhold  went,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Christian,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
and  the  same  policy  continued.  Everywhere  we  find 
the  German  Podestds,  but  nowhere  less  than  in 
Florence  do  we  find  that  they  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  communes  in  Central  Italy.  In  the 
contado,  indeed,  the  presence  of  these  imperial  oflScers 
with  their  garrisons  created  a  Teutonic  party  among 
the  feudal  castellans,  between  whom  and  the  consuls 
of  the  towns  there  were  unceasing  disputes. 

Even  the  communes,  which  like  Pisa  and  Lucca 
declared  for  the  Empire,  had  no  notion  of  parting  with 
their  liberty  to  Frederick ;  so  that  in  reality  there 
were  three  factions :  the  party  of  the  Empire,  the 
party  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  party  of  the  people, 
which,  as  far  as  supporting  the  Church  against  the 
Emperor  went,  meant  also  the  party  of  the  Church. 

Frederick  confirmed  both  Pisa  and  Lucca  in  their 
independence,  and  promised  them  security  in  their 
conquests.  Genoa  had  early  taken  alarm  at  the 
presence  in  Italy  of  Barbarossa,  and  when  he  de- 
manded the  usual  regalia,  began  hastily  to  arm.  Men, 
women,  children,  helped  in  the  fortifications,  which 
were  made  so  impregnable  that  Frederick  renounced 
all  idea  of  a  struggle.  He  allowed  the  Genoese  to 
keep  their  consular  government,  and  waived  his  claims 
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to  their  possessions  even  those  which  had  been 
imperial  fiefs,  only  exacting  in  return  that  the 
republic  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  pay 
twelve  hundred  silver  marks.  After  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Milan  a  fresh  treaty  established  that 
in  return  for  investiture  with  the  whole  Riviera  from 
Monaco  to  Porto  Venere  (with  reserve  only  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Counts  of 
Lavagna,  and  a  few  other  feudal  lords),  Genoa  would 
furnish  the  Emperor  with  a  fleet  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  Puglia,  and  Calabria,  &c.  But  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all 
treaties  between  the  communes  and  German  sove- 
reigns was  simply  the  determination  of  the  former  to 
preserve  their  independence  and  their  commerce,  not 
only  against  a  foreign  foe,  but  also  against  each  other. 
No  sentimental  attachment  to  a  cause  influenced  these 
republicans  at  any  time,  and  Genoa  was  quite  as 
willing  to  sell  the  Emperor,  if  necessary,  at  any 
moment,  as  Florence  was  to  desert  its  allegiance  to  the 
Church.  Genoa  was  at  this  period,  as  always,  deso- 
lated by  faction  fights,  but  her  spirit  was  stubborn, 
and  in  spite  of  all  diflliculties  she  made  an  energetic 
stand  against  the  Pisans  in  Sardinia,  and  succeeded  in 
occupying  one  half  of  the  island.  The  Pisans  reta- 
liating laid  Arborea  waste :  then  both  combatants 
appealed  to  Frederick,  who  accepted  thirteen  thousand 
lire  from  Pisa  as  a  retainer,  but  finding  the  Genoese  too 
difficult  to  deal  with,  abstained  from  any  decision,  and 
by  keeping  both  rivals  in  suspense  induced  them  to 
lend  him  equal  help  in  his  expedition  against  Rome  ; 
for  the  Eternal  City  was  again  divided  between  two 
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Popes,  Alexander  III.  and  Pope  Paschal  III.,  the 
former  opposing  the  Emperor  and  the  latter  supporting 
him. 

In  the  summer  of  1167,  Frederick  marched  upon 
Rome  and  took  the  Leonine  city.  Paschal  made  a 
solemn  entry,  and  on  the  ist  of  August  crowned 
Frederick  and  his  wife.  Alexander  was  practically  a 
prisoner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Colosseum,  and 
the  Roman  people  swore  fealty  to  Kaiser  and  Anti- 
pope.  Barbarossa's  triumph  seemed  complete,  and 
it  was  just  in  this  hour  of  success  that  what  looked 
like  a  judgment  of  God  overtook  the  ruthless  Hohen- 
staufen,  for  Roman  fever  suddenly  laid  his  army  low. 
In  the  morning  the  Germans  were  alive,  says  an 
historian ;  in  the  evening  they  were  dead.  The 
Emperor,  leaving  a  garrison  to  protect  Paschal,  quitted 
the  fatal  city  as  quickly  as  possible  and  went  to  Lucca, 
losing,  it  is  said,  yet  another  two  thousand  men  by 
the  way.  This  disaster  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
Lombard  communes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 168,  the 
League  was  so  fully  formed  that  Frederick,  to  escape 
with  his  life,  had  to  flee  in  disguise  across  the  Alps 
with  only  five  companions.  He  carried  with  him  a 
conviction  of  the  strength  of  the  allied  republics,  and 
remained  some  years  in  Germany  while  preparing  a 
force  powerful  enough,  as  he  hoped,  to  crush  the 
combination. 

His  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  central  re- 
publics to  turn  against  each  other,  Lucca  drawing 
Genoa  into  an  alliance  against  Pisa  which  was  beset 
by  sea  and  land.  Versilia  and  Garfagnana  overrun  by 
contending  troops  were  the  scenes  of  many  battles. 
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in  which  one  castle  after  another  fell  to  triumphant 
Lucca,  who  either  destroyed  or  gave  them  to  the 
flames.  On  the  water  Pisa  had  better  luck,  taking 
Motrone  to  the  chagrin  of  Genoa,  and  Viareggio  to 
the  dismay  of  the  Lucchese. 

The  latter  then  induced  Siena,  Pistoja,  and  Count 
Guido  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  common  foe  ; 
on  which  the  Florentines  required  little  persuasion  to 
conclude  an  alliance  for  forty  years  with  the  Pisans, 
who  not  only  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  wage  war 
against  Count  Guido,  but  accorded  various  commer- 
cial advantages  precious  to  an  inland  State  like 
Florence.  Archbishop  Christian,  who  had  been  left 
in  Tuscany  as  Imperial  Vicar,  at  last  interposed  to 
conclude  peace,  but  as  Pisa  refused  to  give  up  the 
prisoners  she  had  taken  unless  indemnified,  the  first 
negotiations  fell  through  and  the  stubborn  commune 
was  excommunicated.  Christian  renewed  his  efforts 
a  little  later,  and  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Pisa  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1 173,  he  formulated  terms  which  were 
solemnly  agreed  to  by  all  the  contending  parties. 

This  happy  state  of  things  lasted  for  two  months, 
when  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  an  unexpected 
action  of  Christian  himself.  He  invited  the  consuls 
of  Pisa  and  Florence  to  appear  before  him  at  San 
Genesio  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  their  obeying  he 
had  them  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  much- 
disputed  reason  of  this  move  appears  to  have  been  a 
secret  treaty  concluded  by  Pisa  and  Florence  with 
some  malcontent  refugees  from  San  Miniato  al 
Tedesco,  who  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Florence 
swore  to  hand  over  their  castle  to  the  two  allied  towns, 
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if  these  could  succeed  in  driving  out  the  German 
garrison.  Christian,  on  discovering  these  facts,  thought 
himself  entitled  to  consider  that  neither  Florence  nor 
Pisa  desired  peace,  and  he  gave  effect  to  this  con- 
viction by  imprisoning  their  consuls.  A  Florentine 
force,  already  assembled  at  Castel  Fiorentino,  was 
strengthened  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  knights 
sent  by  the  Pisans,  from  Pontedera,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  consuls.  Christian  advanced  on  his  side 
with  Count  Guido  and  the  Lucchese ;  but  the  latter 
had  soon  to  desert  him  and  return  to  their  own  terri- 
tory which  was  being  laid  waste  by  the  Pisans :  in  spite 
of  his  dwindled  numbers,  however,  the  Archbishop 
would  not  retreat,  and  in  the  battle  which  followed  he 
was  beaten.  The  subsequent  course  of  the  war,  if  it 
continued  at  all,  is  unknown,  but  the  following  year 
when  Frederick  was  again  at  Pavia,  he  summoned 
Pisan,  Lucchese,  and  Genoese  ambassadors  to  his 
court,  and  ordered  them  to  conclude  a  peace  in  which 
the  principal  conditions  subscribed  to  were  that  Genoa 
should  have  half  of  Sardinia,  that  the  Lucchese  should 
dismantle  Viareggio,  and  that  the  Pisans  should  abstain 
in  future  from  the  practice  they  seemed  to  have  adopted 
of  coining  money  with  the  valuable  stamp  of  Lucca. 

On  May  29,  11 76,  Barbarossa  sustained  atLeg^ano 
a  crushing  defeat  from  the  armies  of  the  Lombard 
League,  and  from  that  moment  the  danger  with  which 
his  designs  had  threatened  the  communes  of  Tuscany 
was  over. 


:^^ 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  FLORENCE. 

The  expansion  of  Florence,  like  that  of  all  the 
communes,  was  achieved  by  a  constant  annexation 
of  castles  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  territory. 
Sometimes  these  castles  belonged  to  nobles,  sometimes 
to  rival  towns.  In  1170,  the  Florentines  carried  off 
a  victory  with  all  its  contingent  advantages  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Arezzo,  who  were  friends  of  Count 
Guido  ;  and  some  years  later  they  had  a  successful 
struggle  with  Siena  for  the  possession  of  Asciano,  a 
fortified  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  had  submitted  partly  to  the 
Florentines  and  partly  to  the  Sienese.  The  latter 
wished  to  annex  the  whole,  but  sustained  a  disastrous 
defeat  in  which  the  Florentines  took  a  thousand 
prisoners.  Long  negotiations  followed,  but  in  the  end 
the  Florentines  were  recognized  as  sole  masters  of  all 
the  contado  around  Florence  and  Fiesole,  and  were 
assigned  a  portion  of  the  Sienese  possessions  in  Poggi- 
bonsi,  the  people  of  Siena  promising  at  the  same  time 
to  aid  the  Florentines  in  all  their  wars  except  such  as 
were  waged  against  the  Emperor  or  his  delegates  (missi). 

These  various   triumphs   were  not   regarded  with 
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identical  feelings  by  all  classes  inside  the  walls  of 
Florence.  Every  fresh  acquisition  of  territory  meant 
an  increase  of  immigrant  nobles,  who  not  being 
admitted  at  once  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  could 
take  no  share  in  the  government,  and  consequently 
attached  themselves  to  the  excluded  nobles,  the  clan, 
that  is,  of  the  Uberti  and  their  relatives  or  dependents, 
and  to  other  malcontents.  After  a  time  these  immi- 
grant nobles  became  citizens  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  but  as  they  remained  hostile  to  the  pre- 
dominant party  of  the  Grandi  they  formed  a  powerful 
opposition,  which  by  infusing  fresh  spirit  into  the  mal- 
contents brought  about  one  of  the  earliest  civil  wars 
in  Florence. 

These  faction  fights  have  often  been  made  a  subject 
of  reproach  to  the  Italian  communes  as  though 
accidental  and  avoidable.  But  when  one  considers 
that  the  government  had  originated  in,  and  reposed 
on,  the  popular  will,  it  is  obvious  that  faction  was 
a  condition  of  the  communes'  being,  and  had  its 
favourable  side  in  the  strenuous  individuality  that  for 
three  hundred  years  survived  foreign  and  domestic 
disaster.  From  1177  to  1 179,  therefore,  Florence 
burnt  and  sacked,  "  shone  o'er  with  civil  swords,"  the 
chief  citizens  and  their  followers  of  all  classes  waging 
war  against  the  consuls,  lords  and  leaders  of  the 
communes,  and  the  whole  city  being  divided  into 
clans  which  fought  one  against  the  other  from  their 
towers.  "  Warfare  became  so  habitual,"  says  Villani, 
"  that  one  day  the  citizens  fought  and  the  next  they 
ate  and  drank  together  boasting  mutually  of  their 
deeds  of  prowess." 
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Exhaustion  produced  peace  at  last,  but  the  Uberti 
had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength,  and  were  able 
to  introduce  a  more  aristocratic  element  into  the 
government  of  the  town.  The  commune  was  still  too 
vigorous  to  be  weakened  by  these  divisions,  and  as 
soon  as  peace  reigned  within  the  walls,  the  old  enter- 
prises in  the  surrounding  country  recommenced.  About 
1 183,  the  Florentines  allied  themselves  with  Lucca 
against  Pistoja,  and  presently  achieved  a  great  triumph 
in  reducing  to  submission  the  haughty  Alberti,  who 
had  to  swear  obedience  to  the  commune,  to  promise 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  taper  and  a  pound  of  pure 
silver  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  to 
demolish  various  castles  in  the  Elsa  and  Arno  Valleys. 
The  head  of  the  family  also  undertook  that  his  sons 
should  reside  in  Florence  for  two  months  during  war- 
time and  for  one  month  during  peace.  After  such 
successes  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  commune 
began  to  be  detested  as  well  as  feared  by  the  still 
unsubdued  nobles,  and  when  Frederick  returned  he 
was  assailed  with  complaints  from  the  chieftains  who 
gathered  round  him  at  San  Miniato. 

The  same  lamentations  were  poured  into  his  ears 
about  Lucca,  and  the  chroniclers  go  so  far  as  to  relate 
that  he  deprived  all  the  towns  except  Pisa  and  as 
some  say  Pistoja,  not  only  of  the  territory  they  had 
recently  conquered,  but  of  all  comprised  in  their  own 
contado,  leaving  them  not  a  rood  outside  their  walls. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  truth  of  this  has  been 
repeatedly  called  in  question,  nor  indeed  on  the  face 
of  it  does  it  seem  very  probable.  With  the  power 
which  Lucca  and  Florence  had  then  attained  to,  they 
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would  certainly  not  have  submitted  tamely  to  a 
measure  of  the  sort ;  and  there  is  no  trace  in  any 
extant  document  of  the  order  having  being  given,  far 
less  of  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  But,  on  the  other 
hand^  there  exist  diplomas  in  1 184,  by  Henry  VL,  King 
of  the  Romans,  Frederick's  son,  in  which  in  return  for 
tribute  he  accorded  jurisdiction  to  the  Florentines 
over  their  town  and  a  limited  portion  of  contado 
three  miles  in  one  direction,  one  in  another,  and  ten  in 
the  remainder.  Similar  "  privileges  "  were  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  form  given  to  Lucca,  to  Siena, 
and  to  Perugia,  restrictions  being  expressly  imposed  in 
favour  of  the  nobles  and  garrisons,  over  whom,  even  in 
the  territories  named,  the  towns  were  to  enjoy  no  power. 
The  fact  that  Henry  should  thus  have  "  restored  " 
jurisdiction  to  the  communes  has  seemed  to  some 
writers  a  proof  that  Frederick  had  deprived  them  of  it, 
while  others  with  more  plausibility  argue  that  Henry's 
diplomas  simply  had  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
created  by  the  office  of  the  Podest4s. 

These  functionaries  appointed  by  Frederick  had  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  any  authority  in  the  towns, 
and  only  an  imperfect  amount  in  the  contado,  where 
between  them  and  the  consuls  who  governed  the 
cities  disputes  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  For 
the  Podestis  conceived  that  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
contado  should  extend  to  the  towns,  while  the  consuls 
were  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  the  city  should 
include  the  government  of  the  city's  outlying  territory. 
As  long  as  Frederick  remained  in  Tuscany  he  pre- 
sumably gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  authority  of 
the  Podestis,  who  perhaps  then  did  really  make  their 
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power  felt  up  to  the  walls  of  the  towns.  But  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  went  the  consuls  probably  recovered 
all  that  they  had  lost,  and  Henry  VL,  when  confronted 
with  this  state  of  things,  sought  by  his  diplomas  to 
give  a  legal  sanction  to  encroachments  on  imperial 
rights  which  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  And 
it  is  also  most  likely  that  for  strong  towns  like  Lucca 
and  Florence  even  these  diplomas  were  a  dead  letter, 
and  the  hardy  communes  continued  to  take  just  as 
much  as  they  could,  without  reference  to  king  or 
kaiser,  to  Podesti  or  Pope.  In  1 190,  Barbarossa  was 
drowned  in  Syria,  and  his  son  Henry  VI.  (called 
Henry  V.  as  Emperor)  created  his  brother  Philip 
Duke  of  Tuscany. 

But  when,  seven  years  later,  Henry  died,  and 
Phih'p  returned  in  haste  to  Germany,  where  his 
election  was  contested,  the  influence  of  the  Empire 
in  Tuscany  rapidly  lost  ground,  while  the  popes 
sought  to  establish  some  authority  by  waiving  their 
illusory  claims  as  Matilda's  heirs  and  seeking  the 
friendship  of  the  communes.  Florence  initiated  a 
league  against  the  Empire  which  the  Pope  joined, 
and  into  which  the  Counts  Alberti  and  Guidi,  Lucca, 
Siena,  the  Bishop  of  Volterra  (as  representing  his 
town),  Pistoja,  and  Poggibonsi  successively  entered, 
Pisa  alone  remaining  steadily  imperial. 

The  allies  bound  themselves  to  recognize  nobody 
as  emperor,  king,  prince,  duke,  or  marquis,  without 
the  express  order  of  the  Church,  which,  on  its  side, 
was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  league  for  help  if 
attacked,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  territory  not 
possessed     by     the     allied     communes     themselves. 
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None  of  the  towns  were  to  make  war  or  peace  with 
emperor,  king,  or  duke  without  the  consent  of  the 
others,  and  all  could  constrain  by  force  of  arms 
reluctant  cities,  countships,  bishoprics,  and  villages  to 
join  the  league  when  requested. 

This  alliance  served  several  purposes.  By  a  special 
clause  which  provided  that  castles  and  small  places 
should  only  enter  the  union  as  dependents  of  the 
towns  to  which  they  "  legitimately  "  belonged,  it  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  these,  now  that  the 
Emperor  was  gone,  to  force  them  into  submission  ; 
it  defined  and  consolidated  a  distinctly  Guelph 
party ;  and  it  identified  the  interests  of  the  Church 
with  those  of  the  free  communes  in  general,  without 
admitting,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  any  prescriptive 
rights  over  the  league  beyond  such  as  the  members 
allowed  him. 

Of  course  it  was  free  to  an  ambitious  and  clever 
Pontiff,  like  Innocent  III.,  to  interpret  the  conditions 
accepted  by  the  Church  in  a  sense  inordinately 
favourable  to  his  own  aggrandisement ;  but  as  a 
p>oint  of  fact  the  communes  were  already  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  such  submission  as 
they  made  now  and  in  the  future  to  the  Church  was 
a  mere  question  of  policy  founded  on  self-interest. 


IX. 
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With  the  year  1200  a  change  came  over  the 
government  of  the  Tuscan  Republics  and  Genoa, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  find  that  to 
consuls  had  succeeded  a  PodestA,  In  Genoa,  as  in 
Lucca,  the  change  was  accompanied  by  bloodshed  ; 
but  in  Florence  it  appears  to  have  come  about 
gradually,  the  Podest^  first  appearing  in  1 193,  in  the 
person  of  a  certain  Gherardo  Caponsacchi,  who 
belonged  to  a  consular  family.  A  year  or  two  later 
the  consuls  reappear,  and  for  a  time  the  two  offices 
either  alternated  or  co  existed,  the  consuls  sometimes 
figuring  as  the  councillors  of  the  Podesti,  and  some- 
times acting  with  all  their  old  authority  and  alone^ 

In  1200  the  Podest^  is  no  longer  a  Florentine,  but 
a  foreigner  {ie.,  a  native  of  some  town  not  included 
in  Florence  or  its  contado),  and  by  1207  he  alone  is 
at  the  head  of  the  government  The  consuls  have 
disappeared,  or  rather  have  been  merged  in  a  new 
council,  which  in  its  turn  brought  about  a  change  in 
the  old  council  or  senate,  this  being  henceforward 
known  as  the  Consiglio  Maggiore  (Larger  Council). 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Podestis,  though 
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they  bore  the  same  title  as  the  imperial  officers 
originally  appointed  by  Frederick,  in  any  way  repre- 
sented the  power,  now  practically  defunct  in  Italy,  of 
the  Emperor. 

They  were  appointed  by  the  communes  themselves, 
just  as  the  consuls  had  been,  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
were  the  outcome  of  a  change  which  had  crept  over 
the  spirit  and  constitution  of  parties  in  the  republics. 
They  were,  in  one  sense,  a  creation  of  the  Ghibellines 
or  aristocrats  as  distinguished  from  the  Guelphs  or 
democrats.  When  Florence  admitted  the  feudal 
nobles  within  her  walls  and  to  a  share  in  her  govern- 
ment, accepting  also  their  help  in  her  wars  upon  the 
various  castles  which  still  remained  unsubdued,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  power,  hitherto  supreme,  of  the 
grandi  should  be  weakened. 

The  institution  of  the  Podesti  was  aimed  against 
them.  They,  on  their  side,  naturally  resisted  the 
growing  power  of  the  •  Ghibelline  faction,  and  thus 
began  the  frequent  changes  of  government  through- 
out which  Florence  obeyed  an  unerring  instinct  of 
independence  and  self-aggrandizement  But  a  state 
of  things  which  could  not  wither  the  vital  forces  of 
a  commune  so  happily  situated  as  to  expand  con- 
tinually in  enterprise  and  wealth,  necessarily  arrested 
the  development  of  another  deprived  of  the  same 
advantages.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit 
of  faction,  which  only  rendered  the  institutions  of 
Florence  elastic,  did  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of 
towns  like  Pistoja  and  Siena.  The  independence 
which  they  pursued  was  a  will-o*-the-wisp  and  pre- 
vented the  development  of  a  Tuscan  State  that  might 
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naturally  have  made  Florence  its  head.  Siena  was 
torn  by  three  factions,  known  respectively  as  the 
Ordine  dei  Nove,  the  Ordine  dei  Dodici,  and  the 
Ordine  dei  Riformatori.  The  last  named  was  the 
largest,  comprising  some  old  families  and  all  the 
lowest  class  or  popolo  minuto  as  it  was  commonly 
designated  in  all  the  Tuscan  towns.  The  prevailing 
spirit  in  Siena  was  intensely  democratic,  so  that  any 
noble  admitted  to  the  government  had  to  call  himself 
popolano  (commoner).  In  Siena,  as  in  Florence,  there 
was  a  class  of  grandi,  there  called  Maggiori,  com- 
prising, however,  only  five  principal  families  with  a 
vast  number  of  retainers  or  hangers-on.  These  five 
families  were  the  Piccolomini,  Tolomei,  Malavolti, 
Salimbeni,  and  Saraceni,  and  they  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege that  two  members  of  their  respective  houses 
could  be  in  the  government  at  the  same  time,  while 
for  all  other  families  the  number  was  limited  to  one. 

In  1 1 86  the  Sienese  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the 
right  to  coin  their  own  money  and  execute  their  own 
justice.  Their  form  of  government  was  at  this  time 
consular,  and  remained  so  until  the  general  institu- 
tion of  the  Podesti,  the  consuls  being  invested  by 
the  Imperial  Vicar  or  the  Emperor  himself  (for  which 
latter  purpose  they  had  to  go  to  Germany),  and  paying 
as  representatives  of  the  communes  a  yearly  tribute 
of  seventy  silver  marks  weighed  in  the  imperial 
treasury.  Left  to  its  own  devices,  Siena  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  as  sturdily  Guelph  as  Florence, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  its 
interests  lay  that  way. 

The    Sienese    merchants   were    the   first    Tuscan 
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bankers  of  the  Holy  See,  and  this  was  an  advantage 
of  which  Florence  very  early  determined  to  deprive 
them.  Rome,  owing  to  its  relations  with  the  Christian 
world,  received  more  money  than  any  other  city  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  too  rich  a  prey  not  to  be  coveted 
by  a  people  like  the  Florentines,  who  felt  within  them- 
selves the  stirrings  of  an  unusual  commercial  aptitude. 
Arezzo,  Volterra,  and  Siena,  by  standing  in  the  way 
of  these  designs  were  regarded  less  as  enemies  than 
as  obstacles,  and  all,  but  especially  the  last  named, 
soon  felt  the  weight  of  the  Florentine  arm.  Constant 
wrangles  over  the  possession  of  border  castles  or 
fortified  places  occurred  between  the  two  communes  ; 
and  the  Florentines  forced  Montepulciano,  a  large 
district  on  the  Sienese  territory,  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  and  promise  an  annual  tribute.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  they  also  constrained  it  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  against  Siena. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  League,  but  the 
Florentines,  having  got  all  they  wanted  out  of  that, 
had  already  quitted  it ;  and  very  soon  the  association 
fell  to  pieces,  every  power  belonging  to  it  being  now 
more  or  less  an  open  enemy  of  the  triumphant  com- 
mune which,  secure  in  its  strength,  and  full  of  vitality, 
pursued  a  policy  as  imperturbable  as  it  was  astute. 
So  poor  Siena  eventually  went  to  war  and  got  the 
worst  of  it,  being  forced  to  cede  the  castle  of  Tomano 
and  all  its  rights  in  Montepulciano  and  Poggibonsi. 

About  121 5  Florence  was  distracted  by  the  famous 
quarrel  between  the  Buondelmonti  and  the  Amidei 
clans.  Young  Buondelmonte  dei  Buondelmonti 
jilted  a  lady  of  the  Amidei  family  for  the  sake  of  a 
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beautiful  maiden  of  the  house  of  Donati.  On  this 
the  kinsmen  of  the  derelict  betrothed  resolved  to 
kill  him,  and  on  Easter  morning  the  conspirators 
assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Amidei  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Santo  Stefano  to  carry  out  their 
purpose.  Buondelmonte,  splendidly  dressed  in  white, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  approached  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Arno  ;  and  on  reaching  the  statue 
of  Mars  at  the  end  of  the  old  bridge  he  was  dragged 
to  the  ground  by  three  of  his  foes,  and  then  despatched 
by  Oderigo  Fifanti,  who  cut  his  veins. 

On  this  Florence  flew  to  arms,  the  Guelphs  taking 
the  side  of  the  Buondelmonti,  and  the  Ghibellines  of 
the  Uberti  (who  were  allied  to  the  Amidei).  This,  at 
least,  is  what  Villani  says,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
Buondelmonti  murder  was  only  a  dramatic  incident 
in  a  series  of  feuds  of  which  the  cause  lay  deeper 
than  in  private  quarrels. 

The  city,  meanwhile,  prospered  in  spite  of  all ;  and 
its  commerce  must  already  have  increased  immensely  ; 
for  we  find  that  in  12 14  the  Marquis  of  Este  had 
mortgaged  all  his  allodial  lands  to  Florentine  money- 
lenders. How  the  wealth  of  the  town  was  partly 
created  by  the  wool  trade  will  be  related  further  on. 
Meanwhile  a  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  gradual 
change  which  the  expansion  of  Florence  and  of  the 
other  republics  worked  in  the  conditions  of  the  small 
agricultural  proprietors  who,  more  than  the  Ghibelline 
nobles,  were  the  unobserved  and  unpitied  victims 
sacrificed  by  the  communes  to  their  greatness. 

Florence  and  the  other  large  towns  not  only  adopted 
a  Podesta  for  themselves,  but  placed  an  officer  of  the 
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sort  over  all  the  small  places  which  they  annexed. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  townlets  were  chiefly  rural 
proprietors  ;  descendants,  probably,  of  Teutonic  free- 
men. In  Florence  they  had  been  doubtless  the  ances- 
tors of  the  grandi,  but  in  the  small  communes  their 
destiny  formed  a  dreary  contrast  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  Guelph  leaders.  The  Podesta  tyran- 
nized over  them  unbearably,  until  he  drove  them  to 
sell  their  tiny  freeholds  either  to  himself  or  his 
dependents,  who  then  proceeded  to  speculate  in  the 
land  thus  acquired,  and  instead  of  selling  it  again  or 
allowing  it  to  be  held  as  of  old  on  conditions  of  ser- 
vice, let  it  to  tenant-farmers  (perhaps  the  former 
proprietors)  out  of  whom  they  squeezed  as  much  rent 
in  kind  as  it  was  possible  by  any  means  to  extort 
The  richer  inhabitants  of  the  same  places,  finding  all 
things  changed  around  them,  and  scenting  gain  and 
excitement  in  the  growing  towns,  migrated  there, 
after  either  selling  their  lands,  or  letting  them  on  the 
same  terms  and  in  the  same  ruthless  spirit  as  the 
Podesti.  They  became  in  short,  in  many  instances, 
absentee  landlords,  while  the  places  which  they  had 
deserted  were  inhabited  after  a  while  by  only  two 
classes — lords  and  louts  ;  probably  the  future  leaders 
and  future  rank  and  file  of  the  mercenary  troops 
which  under  the  brilliant  Baglioni,  Malatesta,  Sforza, 
and  others,  were  in  another  century  or  so  to  overrun 
Italy. 

In  1248,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  natural 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  entered  Florence 
with  a  company  of  knights  in  order  to  assist  the  Ghibel- 
lines  there  in  their  machinations  against  the  Guelph& 
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Frederick  IL,  grandson  of  Frederick  I.,  while 
constantly  professing  his  devotion  to  the  Church  and 
occasionally  proving  it  when  this  suited  his  purpose, 
intended  nevertheless  to  acquire  all  the  power  he 
could  in  the  Two  Sicilies  (which  had  come  to  him  by 
inheritance  from  his  mother  Constance),  and  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  any  rights  there  to  please 
the  Pope  who,  as  usual,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  South  Italy.  The  Emperor  was  his  whole 
life  at  war  with  successive  pontiffs,  and  by  his  far- 
reaching  dreams  of  ambition  and  his  aim  of  estab- 
lishing a  great  monarchy,  he  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
imperial  party  in  Italy  and  deepened  the  division 
between  Ghibelline  and  Guelph. 

The  object  of  these  two  parties  was  identical. 
Neither  wanted  Papal  rule  nor  Imperial  rule,  but 
both  wished  to  be  predominant  in  the  communes, 
and  even  expected,  by  the  help  of  pope  or  emperor, 
to  be  sole  gainer  in  the  end  of  all  the  advantages 
reaped  by  the  republics  in  the  achievement  of  their 
independence. 

Hence  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Antioch  in 
Florence,  and  an  immediate  uprise  of  the  Ghibellines. 

They  joined  the  German  soldiers  and  fought  the 
Guelphs  from  barricade  to  barricade  until  they  had 
won  every  street.  The  Guelphs  had  finally  to 
depart  on  February  2,  1249,  but  before  going,  they 
carried  to  his  grave  Rustico  Marignolli,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  An  armed  procession,  fierce  yet 
wailing,  bore  the  body  to  San  Lorenzo  and  there 
buried  it  beneath  a  stone  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 

While  the  vanquished  party  retired  to  Montevarchi 
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and  Capraja  or  to  the  castles  and  villas  of  their 
friends,  the  victors  and  the  German  soldiers  celebrated 
their  triumph  by  pulling  down  thirty-six  houses  and 
towers  of  the  Guelphs,  among  others  the  lofty  and 
famous  tower  of  the  Tosinghi  adorned  with  marble 
columns.  But  the  predominance  of  the  Ghibellines 
did  not  last  long,  the  people  of  Florence  soon  rising 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Uberti  and  their  clan. 
The  men  who  by  a  natural  process  of  readjustment 
formed  the  new  group  of  potential  rulers  met  on 
October  20,  1250,  in  the  Church  of  San  Firenze,  but 
fearing  the  violence  of  the  Uberti,  who  lived  all 
congregated  together  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
removed  later  in  the  day  to  Santa  Croce. 

Thence,  gaining  courage,  they  marched  in  military 
array  to  San  Lorenzo,  and  there  elected  thirty 
leaders,  annulled  a  portion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Podesti,  and  appointed  as  guardian  of  the  new 
government  a  captain  of  the  people,  Messer  Uberto 
da  Lucca,  with  whom  were  to  be  associated  twelve 
elders  (two  for  each  division  of  the  town)  as  council- 
lors for  him  and  advisers  of  the  people. 

The  captain  was  to  be  a  foreigner  ;  but  the  elders 
were  to  be  Florentines.  Among  them  was  a  shoe- 
maker— a  rich  shoemaker  presumably,  for  they  called 
him  a  grande. 

The  fighting  population  was  divided  into  twenty 
companies,  each  with  a  standard  of  its  own,  and  the 
force  thus  created  was  intended,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  captain,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people 
within  the  town.  Outside  Florence  the  army  was 
still  to  be  commanded  by  the  Podesti.    The  captain's 
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Standard  showed  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field  :  to  this 
day  the  ensign  of  the  town  of  Florence.  The  nobles 
and  the  powerful  burghers  (popoiani)  formed  a 
separate  force — that  of  the  l<nights.  Each  sesto  or 
division  of  the  town  had  a  separate  ensign   for  its 
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troop  of  cavalry,  and  these  banners  with  many  others 
were  given  solemnly  by  the  Fodcstck  on  every 
Whitsunday. 

The  contado  was  also  divided  into  companies 
under  respective  standards,  and  when  called  into  the 
town    fell    naturally   into   line  with   the  city  bands. 
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All  these  changes  were  intended  to  check  the  power 
of  the  Ghibellines,  who  soon  came  to  be  so  hated 
by  the  majority  of  the  Florentines  that  a  common 
banner  even  was  felt  as  an  intolerable  evil,  and  the 
Guelph  party  adopted  a  red  lily  on  a  white  field 
leaving  the  white  lily  on  a  red  field  (the  old  arms  of 
the  commune)  to  the  opposite  faction. 

1254  was  called  the  Year  of  Victory,  because 
during  its  course  Florence  carried  on  triumphant 
wars  against  Pistoja,  Siena,  Volterra,  and  Pisa, 
ostensibly  because  of  their  imperialism,  but  really  for 
the  sake  of  material  advantages,  and  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  Ghibelline  malcontents  who  had  gathered 
within  their  walls.  Pisa  was  forced  to  open  its  terri- 
tory and  port  for  the  free  passage  of  Florentine 
wares  ;  to  adopt  Florentine  weights  and  measures ;  to 
accept  a  Podesti  of  Florentine  origin  for  three  years ; 
and  to  promise  not  to  receive  any  Ghibelline  exiles. 

These  were  hard  terms  wrung  from  weakness,  but 
the  imperialist  party  in  Italy  had  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1 251,  and  did  not 
begin  to  recover  from  it  until  Manfred  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  this 
prince  was  the  strong  Guelph  spirit  of  Florence, 
against  which  as  well  as  against  Lucca  he  encouraged 
Pisa  to  make  war.  Florence  remaining  victorious, 
the  Uberti,  whose  hopes  had  thus  received  a  check, 
conspired  secretly  with  other  GhibelHnes  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  but  the  plot  oozed  out,  and 
the  people  rising  thronged  to  the  houses  of  the 
Ghibelline  chiefs,  killed  Schiattuzzo  degli  Uberti,  and 
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dragged  Uberto  Caimi  and  Mangia  degli  Infangati 
to  prison,  where  their  confession  of  guilt  did  not  avail 
to  save  their  heads.  The  remainder  of  the  Uberti 
with  many  Ghibelline  families,  the  Fifanti,  the 
Lamberti,  the  Scolari,  the  Amidei,  and  others, 
besides  many  plebeian  adherents  fled  to  Siena,  while 
their  homes  and  towers  in  Florence  were  razed  to 
the  ground.  Even  the  Abbot  of  Vallombrosa, 
because  he  was  suspected  of  Ghibellinism,  was  first 
tortured  and  then  beheaded :  a  deed  which  brought 
excommunication  upon  the  Florentines.  The  latter 
then  turned  to  avenge  themselves  upon  Siena  which, 
by  harbouring  the  Ghibelline  refugees,  had  broken  an 
agreement  previously  made  with  Florence.  First,  as 
a  matter  of  form,  Siena  was  haughtily  requested  to 
eject  the  fugitives,  and  when  this  was  refused  the 
war  immediately  commenced. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1260,  the  Florentine  force 
marched  out,  taking  with  it  the  famous  Carroccio,  or 
war-car,  without  which  the  republic  never  undertook 
any  great  battle. 

The  Carroccio  was  painted  red  and  surmounted  by 
two  masts  on  which  fluttered  the  red  and  white 
standard  of  the  commune.  It  was  dragged  by  two 
powerful  oxen  covered  with  cloth  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  car.  These  oxen  were  especially  reserved  for 
this  oflice,  and  were  kept  in  a  stable  of  the  Pinti 
Hospital,  under  charge  of  a  guardian  who  was  free  of 
the  commune.  When  war  broke  out,  the  counts  and 
nobles  of  the  contado  and  the  knights  of  the  town 
assembled  to  drag  the  car  from  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  to  the  New  Market,  where  it  was  placed  on 
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a  particular  round  stone  and  handed  over  to  the 
charge  of  the  people.  It  was  led  to  the  battlefield  by 
the  best,  the  strongest,  and  bravest  of  the  citizens  who 
surrounded  it  on  foot ;  and  as  long  as  the  fight  rc^ed 
the  soldiers  pressed  thickly  round  this  sacred  ark  of 
their  liberties,  the  sign  and  symbol  of  all  they  held 
most  dear. 

For  a  month  after  the  war  was  declared  and  until 
the  march  forth  began,  a  bell,  called  the  Martin- 
ella,  placed  under  the  gateway  of  Santa  Maria  near 
the  New  Market,  rang  incessantly  ;  and  when  at  last 
the  army  moved  out,  the  bell  was  placed  on  the 
Carroccio  inside  a  wooden  tower  and  guided  the 
troops  by  its  sound.  So  with  Carroccio  and  Martin- 
ella,  and  secure  of  coming  victory,  the  Florentines 
marched  in  May  against  Siena,  took  some  castles  by 
the  way,  reached  their  destination,  and  encamped  at 
Santa  Petronella,  where  on  a  little  hill  they  built  a 
tower  for  their  bell.  In  the  first  encounter  the 
Florentines  were  successful,  and  the  miserable 
reinforcement  of  a  hundred  German  knights  sent  by 
Manfred  lost  the  standard  of  their  king,  which,  after 
being  first  dragged  in  the  dust,  was  despatched  to 
Florence.  The  Ghibelline  exiles  and  the  Sienesc 
then  borrowed  twenty  thousand  golden  florins  from 
the  Salimbeni,  great  bankers  of  Siena,  and  sent  a 
fresh  embassy  to  Manfred  detailing  their  defeat  and 
the  dishonour  done  to  his  banner.  These  represen- 
tations joined  to  the  money  proved  successful,  and 
presently  eight  hundred  knights  arrived  to  inspire 
the  Sienese  with  fresh  energy.  They  sought  the 
help  also  of  the  Pisans  and  every  other  Ghibelline 
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town  or  noble  in  Tuscany  and  soon  got  together  a 
considerable  army. 

The  Florentines  on  their  side  sought  help  from  the 
Guelphs  of  Lucca,  Bologna,  Pistoja,  Volterra,  and 
other  places,  and  sent  for  reinforcements  to  Florence 
which  was  depleted  of  all  its  fighting  population. 
The  Ghibellines  were  forced  to  accompany  the  army, 
as  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  leave  them  unwatched 
by  the  Guelphs  in  the  town.  The  Florentine  forces 
marched  past  Siena,  and  encamped  five  miles  from 
the  city  near  the  river  Arbia,  where  they  were  joined 
by  some  Perugians  and  Orvietans  who  brought  the 
numbers  of  the  army  up  to  about  three  thousand 
horsemen  and  several  thousand  foot  The  night 
before  the  battle  Siena  solemnly  dedicated  itself  to 
the  Virgin  as  sole  and  everlasting  patroness.  The 
citizens  crowded  to  the  churches,  where  they  prayed, 
and  wept,  and  made  peace  each  one  with  his 
enemy.  About  one  on  September  4,  1 260,  the  Sienese 
forces  and  their  allies  set  out  to  meet  the  foe,  the 
German  knights  at  the  head  under  the  leadership  of 
a  Count  Giordano,  while  the  remainder  were  com- 
manded by  the  great  Ghibelline  Farinata  degH 
UbertL  The  Florentines  were  assembled  at  a  place 
called  Mont'  Aperti,  having,  it  is  said,  been  induced 
to  take  up  that  position  by  false  representations 
elaborately  made  to  them  by  the  Ghibellines  who, 
instigated  by  Farinata,  had  sent  two  pretended  secret 
ambassadors,  Franciscan  monks,  to  Florence  to  inform 
the  government  that  Sienese  malcontents  intended  to 
surrender  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the 
dominion  of  Provenzano  Salvani. 
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The  Florentines  had  thus  been  beguiled  into 
placing  themselves  unfavourably,  and  when  they  saw 
the  Sienese  army  streaming  down  the  hillsides  towards 
them  and  suddenly  realized  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  they  lost  courage,  and  made  but  a  feeble 
defence  to  the  first  onslaught  of  the  German  knights. 

The  next  thing  to  happen  was  that  the  Ghibellines 
from  Florence  quitted  the  ranks  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  German  swords 
meanwhile  frayed  a  passage  through  the  Guelph  troops, 
who  were  further  discomfited  by  having  the  burning 
September  sun  in  their  eyes.  The  ensign  of  the 
knights  was  carried  by  Jacopo  de*  Pazzi,  a  valorous 
soldier,  but  he  was  suddenly  attacked  from  behind  by 
Bocca  degli  Abati,  a  Ghibelline  traitor  who  was  in  his 
troop,  and  who,  riding  against  Jacopo,  took  him  by 
surprise  and  cut  off  his  hand  so  that  the  ensign  fell 
to  the  ground.  On  this  the  knights  broke  and  fled  ; 
but  the  foot-soldiers  made  a  better  stand  and  gathered 
stubbornly  round  the  Carroccio.  This  was  guarded 
by  old  Giovanni  Tornaquinci,  a  veteran  of  many 
fights  and  head  of  the  Guelphs  in  the  sesto  of  San 
Pancrazio.  Beside  him  were  his  son  and  three  kins 
men,  who,  with  the  old  man,  made  a  long  and 
passionate  resistance  only  to  fall  one  after  the  other 
upon  the  heap  of  the  slain.  The  sun  went  down 
while  the  battle  still  raged ;  and  the  darkness 
brought  an  end  at  last  to  a  fight  of  seven  hours. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  Florentines  were  killed 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  taken  prisoners,  all 
belonging  to  the  best  and  bravest  families.  The 
Carroccio,  the  Martinella,  and  innumerable  arms  fell 
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to  the  possession  of  the  victors.  The  Lucchese  also 
suffered  severely.  The  defeat  was  a  judgment  of 
God,  avers  Villani,  provoked  among  other  iniquities 
by  the  murder  of  the  Abbot  of  Vallombrosa,  but  it 
was  also  an  immense  disaster  in  the  sense  that  it 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  old  governing  party  in 
Florence  which  for  ten  years  had  been  so  great  and 
so  victorious. 
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{continued). 

Infinite  was  the  grief  in  Florence  when  the  first 
miserable  fugitives  brought  the  tidings  of  the  great 
defeat  through  which  the  Arbia  ran  red  with  blood 
The  wailing  of  women  and  old  men  went  up  to 
heaven,  for  there  was  hardly  a  family  but  counted 
some  dead.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
Guelphs  rather  than  face  the  vengeance  of  the 
returning  Ghibellines  voluntarily  expatriated  them- 
selves. Mourning,  they  turned  their  backs  on 
Florence,  going  first  to  Lucca,  but  afterwards  dis- 
persing all  over  Italy  where  they  stirred  up  enemies 
to  the  Ghibellines  on  all  occasions.  Villani  gives  an 
imposing  list  of  names  among  these  exiles,  Bardi, 
Rossi,  Mozzi,  Gherardini,  Pulci,  Buondelmonti,  Torna- 
quinci,  Tosinghi,  &c.,  and  from  among  the  great 
burghers  {popolani)  departed  the  Canigiani,  Machia- 
velli,  Rinucci,  Soderini,  and  many  others  who  had 
been  admitted  to  power  in  the  State. 

The  Ghibellines  elected  as  PodestA  of  Florence 
Count  Guido  Novcllo  of  Poppi  in  the  Casentino 
Valley — a  personage  destined  to  be  famous  in  many 
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battlefields  for  always  running  away.  He  made  the 
citizens  swear  fealty  to  Manfred  and  destroyed  five 
castles  in  the  territory  of  Florence  at  the  request  of 
the  Sienese.  As  Podesta  he  could  bring  no  force  nor 
any  kinsmen  into  the  town  he  was  appointed  to  govern, 
consequently  he  provided  for  his  personal  safety  as  well 
as  he  could  by  opening  out  the  street,  still  known  as 
Via  Ghibellina,  from  end  to  end  so  as  to  be  able 
either  to  summon  his  liege- men  or  make  his  own 
escape  if  things  ceased  to  be  comfortable. 

Count  Giordano  in  command  of  the  German  troops 
remained  as  Vicar-general  of  King  Manfred.  All  the 
property  of  the  Guelphs  went  to  the  commune,  and 
many  of  their  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
Florence  was  in  the  power  of  the  foreigner. 

The  Pisans,  the  people  of  Siena  and  Arezzo,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Tuscany,  the 
Counts  Alberti,  Guidi,  Santa  Fiore,  the  Ubaldini,  and 
others  met  in  a  general  parliament  at  Empoli  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  among  themselves  the  expenses 
of  the  great  victory,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  celebrated  proposal  to  pull  down  the  walls  of 
Florence  and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  an  open 
town  was  made  and  would  have  been  carried 
unanimously  but  for  the  protest  of  Farinata  degli 
Uberti.  He  declared  that  alone,  if  needs  were,  and 
sword  in  hand  he  would  defend  the  town  while 
there  was  breath  in  his  body  ;  and  he  was  about  to 
quit  the  assembly  when  Count  Giordano  interposed 
and  suggested  other  and  less  atrocious  means  of 
reducing  the  people  of  Florence  to  submission. 

Count  Giordano  being  recalled  to  Sicily  by  Man- 
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fred,  handed  over  his  functions  to  Count  Guido 
Novello,  who,  setting  out  on  the  campaign  throughout 
Tuscany,  occupied  several  castles  in  the  Lucchese 
territory,  but  had  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Fucecchio 
after  thirty  days*  assault,  the  place  being  vigorously 
defended  by  the  flower  of  the  Guelphs.  The  latter 
were  not  idle  in  their  exile :  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Conrad in*s  mother  with  the  vain  request  that  they 
might  have  care  of  the  boy  until  Manfred  could  be 
driven  from  the  throne  he  had  occupied,  and  they 
made  one  or  two  attempts  to  re-enter  Florence  by 
armed  force,  but  only  succeeded  in  bringing  down 
upon  themselves  and  their  allies,  the  Lucchese,  the 
army  of  Count  Novello  who  inflicted  a  defeat  upon 
them.  It  was  in  this  fight  that  Farinata  made  his 
last  apparition.  The  chroniclers  relate  that  after  the 
battle  he  was  riding  away  from  the  field  with  a 
prisoner  Cece  dei  Buondelmonti  behind  him,  when 
the  latter  was  brutally  set  upon  by  Piero,  nicknamed 
the  Ass,  Farinata's  own  brother,  and  killed  by  the 
blow  of  an  axe  on  the  head.  After  this,  history  is 
silent  concerning  the  noble  Ghibelline  who  lives, 
however,  for  all  time  in  the  fiery  tomb  where  Dante 
placed  him,  and  whence  he  looked  forth  undaunted 
even  by  the  terrors  of  hell.  The  self-seeking  spirit 
of  the  Italian  communes  was  well  demonstrated  by 
a  secret  treaty  now  concluded  between  the  Lucchese 
and  the  Ghibelline  chiefs.  Many  castles  belonging 
to  Lucca  had  fallen  with  their  garrisons  into  the 
hands  of  Count  Novello,  to  whom  the  treacherous 
town  now  proposed  that  these  should  be  restored 
in    return    for  a  wholesale  eviction    from    Lucca  of 
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all  the  Guelph  exiles.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted with  secrecy  and  success,  and  all  at  once 
the  unhappy  Guelphs  were  ordered  on  pain  of 
death  to  quit  their  refuge  within  three  days.  No 
prayers  availed  to  obtain  the  smallest  delay  ; 
already  the  German  troops  were  advancing,  and 
old  and  young,  delicate  women  and  children  were 
driven  forth  to  face  all  the  hardships  of  a  perilous 
journey  through  the  passes  of  the  Apennines  to 
Modena,  whence  they  eventually  proceeded  as  well 
as  they  could  to  Bologna.  A  portion  of  the  exiles 
went  to  France  and,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  there 
established  banking.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that 
they  enriched  themselves  by  commerce  in  foreign 
countries,  and  returned  to  Florence — such  as  did 
return — more  valuable  members  of  the  common- 
wealth than  they  had  left  it.  Others  going  from 
Modena  to  Reggio  and  fighting  all  the  time  for  the 
adherents  of  their  party,  collected  much  honour 
and  more  booty,  and  eventually  under  Forese  degli 
Adimari  formed  a  force  of  four  hundred  troopers — 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  wandering  armed  bands 
with  which  Italy  was  destined  to  be  inundated.  All 
Tuscany  had  now  returned  into  the  power  of  the 
Ghibellines,  but  how  superficial  are  the  roots  struck 
by  faction  was  soon  proved  when  the  elevation  in 
quick  succession  of  two  French  Cardinals,  Urban  IV. 
and  Clement  IV.,  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  the  policy 
which  they  pursued  brought  Charles  of  Anjou  as  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  across  the 
Alps. 

Every  Guelph  rallied  to  his  standard,  and  an  echo 
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of  their  sense  of  coming  triumph  is  found  in  the 
words  of  Villani  describing  how  the  judgments  of 
God,  tardy  but  inexorable,  was  shortly  to  overtake 
the  great  sinner  Manfred  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly 
and  epicurean  life  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  relate  how 
at  Benevento,  just  before  the  battle,  the  king, 
surveying  the  forces  of  the  French,  asked  who  were 
the  well-equipped  cavalry  composing  the  fourth 
division,  and  on  hearing  they  were  the  Guelphs 
whom  he  had  helped  to  drive  from  Florence  and 
Tuscany,  he  exclaimed,  mournfully,  "  Where  are  the 
Ghibellines  whom  I  have  so  well  served  ? "  They 
were  not  present ;  and  there  was  supposed  to  be 
treachery  in  his  own  ranks.  He  fell  valiantly  fighting 
amid  the  rout  of  his  whole  army,  and  for  three  days 
his  body  could  not  be  found.  At  last  it  was  recog- 
nized by  one  of  his  own  soldiers  there  where  the 
battle  had  been  fiercest.  The  ruffian  placed  it  across 
an  ass  and  went  on  his  way  calling  out,  "  Who  buys 
Manfred  ?  " 

'*  Then  one  of  Charles'  knights  struck  the  body 
with  his  stick  and  brought  it  before  the  French 
monarch  who,  calling  all  the  barons,  prisoners  in  his 
camp,  asked  them  one  by  one  if  this  were  the  corpse 
of  their  king.  All  timidly  said  it  was  ;  only  Count 
Giordano  at  the  sight  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
weeping  and  crying  out,  *  Oh !  my  master,  what  is 
this  ? '  whereon  the  French  nobles  greatly  commended 
him.  And  some  of  them  begging  Charles  to  give 
him  (Manfred)  honourable  burial,  the  king  replied, 
'  I  would  do  it  willingly,  were  he  not  excommuni- 
cated ;  *  but  because  he  was  excommunicated,  Charles 
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would  not  have  him  borne  to  any  consecrated  spot 
Therefore  he  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of 
Benevento,  and  each  soldier  of  the  army  threw  a  stone 
upon  the  place  until  there  was  a  great  heap."  Some 
say  that  by  order  of  the  Pope  the  Bishop  of  Coscnza 
had  the  body  removed  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  sacred  ground  belonging  to  the  Church, 
and  buried  finally  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Verde  on 
the  confines  of  Campania.  This  story,  given  as  hear- 
say by  Villani,  is  repeated  by  Dante  in  a  famous 
passage,  in  which  all  the  tenderness  and  pathos 
evoked  by  a  ruined  cause  seem  concentrated  in  the 
one  beautiful  line  describing  Manfred — 

"  Biondo  era  e  bello  e  di  gentil  aspetto." 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Benevento  caused  as 
much  consternation  to  the  Ghibellines  as  the  tidings 
of  the  defeat  at  Mont'  Aperti  had  spread  among  the 
Guelphs  six  years  previously.  The  population  of 
Florence  who  still  mourned  their  dead — the  brothers, 
the  fathers,  and  sons  who  had  fallen  on  the  fatal 
field — ^began  to  complain  openly  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  Count  Novello,  and  of  the  burdens  he  and 
his  party  imposed  upon  them.  The  Ghibclline 
faction,  on  hearing  these  first  mutterings  of  the 
coming  storm,  tried  to  avert  it  by  electing  two 
Podestas  instead  of  one.  Both  were  Bolognese,  only 
one  Lotteringo  degli  Andali  was  a  Ghibelline  while 
his  colleague  Catalano  dei  Malavolti  was  a  Guelph. 
They  belonged  to  the  notorious  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  St  Mary,  called  in  derision  the  Jovial  Friars,  who 
wore  a  white  dress  and  a  grey  mantle,  and  whose 
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office  it  was  to  defend  widows  and  otphans  and  to 
interpose  in  quarrels  as  peacemakers,  but  who  led 
such  a  luxurious  and  lazy  life  that  they  soon  fell  into 
disrepute. 

The  two  summoned  now  to  Florence  had,  however, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  governing  Bologna  well, 
and  the  holiness  of  their  habit,  if  not  of  their  lives, 
was  considered  a  guarantee  that  they  would  ad- 
minister the  finances  of  the  town  with  honesty. 
Either  they  really  did  disappoint  expectations  in  this 
respect,  or  the  people  of  Florence  were  not  in  a  mood 
to  regard  any  functionaries  chosen  by  their  present 
rulers  with  confidence.  Any  way,  the  two  knights 
quickly  fell  into  such  discredit  that  Dante  placed 
them  in  the  "  Inferno  "  among  the  hypocrites. 

The  first  thing  the  Podestis  had  done  was  to  elect 
a  council  of  thirty-six  "  Good  Men,"  the  best  among 
the  citizens,  some  of  whom  were  Guelphs  and  others 
Ghibellines,  some  of  middle  class  and  some  of  the  old 
governing  party  (grandi),  whose  loyalty^  was  above 
suspicion  and  who  had  remained  in  the  town  after 
the  battle  of  Mont'  Aperti. 

The  thirty-six  were  to  meet  every  day  under 
the  portico  of  the  New  Market  in  what  was  called 
the  Court  of  the  Consols  of  the  Wool  Trade.  From 
this  portico,  from  this  workshop  of  the  Wool  Trade, 
to  quote  a  well-known  phrase,  "  the  Republic  of 
Florence  emerged  suddenly  full-grown." 

Long  previously  the  people  of  the  town  had  been 
divided  into  trade  guilds,  to  which  the  Thirty-six  now 
proceeded  to  give  a  definite  public  organization.  To 
every  guild  was  assigned  consuls  and  captains  and 
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a  special  banner,  so  that  when  the  city  rose  in  arms 
the  guilds  could  assemble  each  under  its  own  standard. 
The  Judges  and  Notaries  had  a  gold  star  on  a  blue 
ground  ;  the  Guild  of  the  Calimala  (a  section  of  the 
Wool  Trade)  showed  a  golden  eagle  on  a  red  field  ; 
the  Money  Changers,  gold  florins  on  vermilion  ;  the 
Wool  Merchants,  a  white  sheep  on  a  similar  ground  ; 
the  Doctors  and  Apothecaries,  a  Mother  and  Child 
also  on  a  red  back-ground  ;  the  Silk  Merchants  and 
Mercers  had  a  red  gate  (the  Porta  Santa  Maria)  on 
white  ;  while,  finally,  the  Furriers  exhibited  furs  and 
an  Agnus  Dei  on  a  blue  field. 

The  Italian  communes,  as  has  been  seen,  sprang  from 
voluntary  associations,  which,  in  substance,  admitted 
no  higher  authority  than  the  necessity  of  acting  for 
the  common  weal.  But  the  superstition  of  Kaiserdom 
had  survived  among  the  Ghibellines,  and  this  public 
recognition  of  a  purely  popular  institution,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Florence  was  to  be  reorganized  against 
the  Guelphs,  was  a  bitter  blow  to  chieftains  like  the 
Uberti  and  the  Fifanti,  the  Lamberti  and  the  Scolari. 
They  felt  convinced  that  the  Knights  of  St.  Mary  in- 
tended to  favour  the  Guelphs  who  had  still  remained 
in  the  city.  Count  Novello,  in  his  usual  state  of  alarm, 
sent  to  Pisa,  to  Siena,  to  Arezzo,  to  Pistoja,  to  all  the 
towns  and  places  which  were  now  Ghibelline,  for  rein- 
forcements, and  what  with  these  and  his  six  hundred 
Germans  soon  had  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at 
his  back.  But  then  arose  the  question  of  paying  them. 
The  Count's  demands  seemed  exorbitant  to  the  Podes- 
tils,  and  were  resisted  by  them.  This  put  the  crown- 
ing touch  to  the  irritation  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  the 
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Lamberti  with  their  armed  followers  streamed  out  of 
the  Calimala,  which  was  their  quarter,  crying  fiercely, 
"  Where  are  the  Thirty-six  ?  We  will  cut  them  in 
pieces ! " 

The  Council,  who  were  sitting  as  usual  in  conclave, 
no  sooner  heard  these  demonstrations  than  they  hastily 
dispersed.  All  the  workshops  were  shut ;  the  people 
armed  and  crowded  into  the  Via  Larga  and  the  Piazza 
Santa  Triniti.  Gianni  de*  Soldanieri,  a  Ghibelline, 
abandoned  his  party  on  the  instant,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs,  earning  thereby  a 
place  in  the  "  Inferno  "  among  the  traitors. 

The  streets  were  barricaded  :  Count  Novello  ap- 
peared with  his  new  army  ;  the  fight  became  general, 
and  the  people  showed  a  steady  front.  Novello  began 
to  see  that  his  German  cavalry  was  not  much  use  in 
the  narrow  mediaeval  streets  where  every  house  was 
a  fortress,  whence,  when  the  arrows  gave  out,  stones 
descended  in  showers  while  the  foe  remained  under 
shelter.  In  vain  the  two  knights  of  St  Mary  endea- 
voured to  infuse  a  little  energy  into  the  craven  Count ; 
he  insisted  upon  having  the  keys  of  the  gates,  and 
departed  with  his  Germans  and  his  allies.  The  next 
day  he  would  have  returned,  but  he  found  the  gates 
shut  and  the  Guclphs  ascendant  The  two  knights  of 
St  Mary  were  driven  away,  a  Podestiwas  summoned 
from  Orvieto,  and  another  nobleman  from  the  same 
town  appointed  Captain  of  the  People.  So  complete 
was  the  triumph  of  the  Guelphs  that,  on  the  night 
preceding  Easter,  the  Ghibellines  left  the  city  unop- 
posed to  take  refuge  in  Siena  or  Pisa  or  their  own 
castles.     In  this  silent  confession  of  defeat  they  fol- 
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lowed  the  example  set  by  the  Guelphs  after  the  battle 
of  Mont'  Aperti,  and  both  incidents  show  how  personal 
rather  than  political  was  the  spirit  of  Italian  sedition. 
Neither  party  fought  for  a  principle,  but  only  for 
itsel£ 

When  the  vanquished  party  were  gone  the  Floren- 
tines solemnly  conferred  on  Charles  of  Anjou  the 
supremacy  over  their  town  for  ten  years.  At  first  the 
astute  prince  perhaps  divining  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  get  anything  more  substantial,  declared  that  all  he 
wished  for  was  the  good-will  of  the  citizens ;  but,  as 
they  persisted  in  their  offer,  he  finally  accepted  it,  and 
agreed  to  send  a  vicar  every  year  to  govern  the  town 
with  the  assistance  of  twelve  Good  Men.  This  state 
of  things  did  not  constitute  any  real  servitude  ;  the 
royal  delegate  was  likely  to  be  kept  very  firmly  in 
hand  by  his  twelve  councillors,  and  Sicily  was  to 
give  Charles  as  much  to  do  as  he  could  accomplish. 
But  the  French  prince  was,  so  to  speak,  the  sword,  as 
the  Pope  was  the  soul  of  the  Guelph  party,  and 
Florence  by  placing  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Charles  only  set  a  seal  to  the  policy  it  intended  to 
pursue  and  under  cover  of  which  its  institutions  were 
to  develop  and  flourish. 

The  twelve  Good  Men  consequently  took  the  place 
of  the  Elders  {Anziani)  who  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  scene.  At  the  same  time  there  was  formed 
a  secret  or  Privy  Council  of  the  Captain  of  the 
People,  the  consent  of  which  was  necessary  for  any 
great  expenditure  or  any  important  measure.  This 
was  a  purely  popular  council,  and  to  it  belonged  the 
initiative  of  all  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  republic. 
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Its  decisions  however  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
Genoral  Council  of  Ninety,  which  included  also  the 
heads  of  the  seven  Major  Guilds,  and  the  twelve  Good 
Men,  and  was  convoked  by  the  royal  del^ate. 
These  two  councils  were  composed  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  (except  the  lowest),  being  thus  disting^uished 
from  the  real  governing  Council  of  the  People,  on 
which  developed,  among  other  things,  the  distribution 
of  all  offices  large  and  small.  Arbiters  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  annual  revision  of  the  edicts  of  the 
councils  and  the  monks  of  Badia  a  Settimo  and  of 
Ognissanti  were  named  treasurers  of  the  commune, 
the  duties  of  which  post  they  discharged  by  turns  for 
six  months. 

A  question  concerning  the  property  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines  having  arisen,  the  Pope  Clement  IV.  and  King 
Charles  ordered  that  it  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts — one  for  the  commune  ;  one  as  indemnity  to  the 
Guelphs  for  losses  sustained  ;  and  the  third  to  remain 
for  a  certain  time  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  party. 
When  Cardinal  Ottavianod^li  Ubaldini  heard  of  this 
order,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  indeed,  are  the  Ghibel- 
lines  gone  for  ever !  " 

The  defeat  of  the  faction  was  in  fact  complete. 
Almost  all  the  known  and  suspected  Ghibellines  were 
banished  at  once,  some  from  all  parts  of  the  Floren- 
tine territory,  some  only  from  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. A  few  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  city  until 
such  time  as  the  Royal  Vicar  had  not  pronounced 
their  decree  of  banishment  The  names  are  extant  of 
some  three  thousand  proscribed  in  the  years  1268  and 
1269. 
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Among  the  Ghibellines  thus  driven  forth  was  one 
Azzo  Arrighetti,  who  established  himself  in  Provence 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mirabeaus. 

The  most  important  measure  of  all  taken  at  this 
time  was  the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy,  known  at 
first  as  the  consuls  of  the  knights,  but  destined  to  be 
famous  as  the  captains  of  the  Guelph  party,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  own  party 
and  to  keep  down  the  Ghibellines.     The  component 
members  of  this  magistracy  were  changed  every  two 
months.     It  was  governed   by   the  councils,  one  a 
secret  council  of  fourteen,  while  a  larger  council  con- 
sisted of  sixty  members  of  the  upper  and  middle  class 
(grandi  and  popolani)  out  of  which  the  captains  and 
other  officials   were   chosen   by  vote.     There   were 
further  six  Rectors,  or  Priori,  three  of  the  upper  and 
three  of  the  middle  class,  who  acted  as  treasurers, 
while  one  kept  the  seals  and  another  acted  as  accuser 
of  the   Ghibellines.     This  formidable  institution,  by 
consolidating  the  Guelph  party  and  placing  Florence 
at  the  head  of  the  league  which  extended  from  Bologna 
to  Perugia,  assured  the  greatness,  the  wealth,  and  the 
influence  of  the  republic. 

The  Ghibellines  made  one  last  stand  under  their 
principal  leaders  the  Uberti  and  the  Fifanti  in  the 
castle  of  Sant'  EUero,  where  they  were  besieged  by 
the  Florentines  and  some  French  cavalry.  The 
Ghibellines,  eight  hundred  in  number,  were  all  taken 
prisoners  or  killed,  except  one  of  the  Uberti,  a  youth 
who  mounted  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  then  seeing  that 
no  hope  of  escape  remained  but  surrender  into  the 
hands  of  the  hated  Buondelmonti,  he  threw  himself 
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headlong  to  the  ground.  The  others — bitter  fate ! — 
were  taken  back  to  Florence  and  imprisoned  with 
scant  mercy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  tower  of  the 
Bargello. 

Pisa  and  Siena  remained  firmly  Ghibelline :  to  do 
so,  indeed,  was  their  only  chance,  and  availed  if  only 
for  a  time  to  save  them  from  the  humiliation  of  sink- 
ing beneath  the  supremacy  of  Florence.  Prato,  Pistoja, 
Lucca,  Volte  rra,  San  Gimignano,  and  Colle,  renounced 
the  error  of  their  ways  and  re-entered  the  Guelph 
fold 

The  memory  of  Mont'  Aperti  still  rankled,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  installation  of  the  new 
government  Florence  sent  an  army  against  Siena, 
which  carried  off  a  complete  victory  near  Colle  di  Val 
d'Elsa,  and  resulted  in  Provenzano  Salvani,  who  had 
attained  to  a  position  in  Siena  almost  analogous  to 
that  of  the  "  tyrants "  in  other  cities,  being  taken 
prisoner  and  losing  his  head. 

In  1273,  Gregory,  accompanied  by  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  the  Latin  Emperor  Baldwin,  then  a  re- 
fugee from  Constantinople,  came  to  Florence  and 
was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Mozzi,  wealthy 
merchants  belonging  to  the  novi  homines  whom  com- 
merce had  enriched.  The  Pope  was  distressed  at  the 
fierce  passions  raging  in  the  town,  and  made  an 
amiable,  but  necessarily  ineffectual,  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  triumphant  Guelphs  and  the  exiled  Ghibellines. 
He  sent  for  representatives  of  the  latter,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1273,  held  a  great  meeting  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rubaconte  Bridge,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Emperor,  and,  threatening  with  excommunication  the 
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first    to   break  peace,  ordered  the  deputies  on  both 
sides  to  embrace. 

Four  days  later  the  Ghibelline  representatives 
departed  in  great  haste,  having  been  informed  that  if 
they  remained  an  hour  longer,  the  Royal  Vicar,  at 
the  request  of  the  Guelph  leaders,  would  have  them 
cut  to  pieces.  The  information  may  have  been 
erroneous,  but  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  unhappy 
ambassadors  believed  it.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  heard 
of  this  incident,  he  expressed  the  greatest  indignation 
against  Charles,  and  retiring  to  Mugello  laid  Florence 
under  an  interdict.  A  few  months  later,  when  return- 
ing from  Lyons,  he  was  forced  by  an  overflow  of  the 
Arno  to  re-enter  the  excommunicated  town,  so  blessed 
it  again  for  the  occasion,  only  to  renew  the  ban  when 
himself  and  his  suite  were  once  more  outside  the 
walls. 

At  this  time  and  for  some  years  all  Italy  was  torn 
by  discord.  The  Ghibellines  were  a  ruined  party  in 
Florence,  but  they  were  active  elsewhere,  and  the 
great  Guelph  republic  found  itself  constantly  called 
upon  to  interfere  in  the  faction  fights  now  dividing 
almost  all  the  Romagna  and  Tuscany*  Pisa  was 
chiefly  Ghibelline,  but  a  Guelph  party,  headed  for 
purposes  of  personal  ambition,  by  Count  Ugolino 
della  Gherardesca  of  Dantesque  fame,  existed  even 
there,  and  when  driven  away  by  the  people,  were 
forcibly  restored  by  the  Florentines.  In  Milan,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Guelphs  under  the  Torriani  were 
expelled  by  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  the 
Visconti  brothers  (one  of  whom  was  the  Archbishop), 
returned  from  exile  and  rose  at  once  to  power.     The 
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Romagna  was  assigned  by  Pope  Nicholas  IIL,  an 
Orsiniyto  Charles.  Meanwhile,  Florence  itself,  although 
powerful,  was  not  at  peace. 

The  principal  Guelphs  no  sooner  found  themselves 
undisturbed,  as  a  party,  in  the  possession  of  the 
government,  than  they  began  to  fall  out.  The 
Adimari,  and  Tosinghi,  and  Donati  were  in  perpetual 
feud ;  so  that  the  captains  of  the  Guelph  party,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  commune  entreated  the  good  ofHces 
of  Pope  Nicholas  with  a  view  to  restoring  harmony. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ghibelline  exiles,  yearning  to 
return,  petitioned  him  to  the  effect  that  the  illusory 
reconciliation  ordered  by  Pope  Gregory  should  cease 
to  be  a  dead  letter.  Weary,  indeed,  must  have  been 
their  abode  in  the  palaces  of  strangers,  and  salt  that 
bread  of  exile  which  they,  like  Dante,  had  to  eat, 
before  such  a  longing  could  have  found  words.  The 
Pope,  however,  did  his  best.  He  sent  his  nephew. 
Cardinal  Latino  Frangipani,  accompanied  by  three 
hundred  knights  to  Florence  where  the  diplomatic 
prelate  got  as  far  as  to  reconcile  the  Uberti  with  the 
Buondelmonti. 

He  then,  in  the  first  days  of  January,  1280,  convoked 
a  Parliament  of  the  people  in  the  square  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  where  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
lovely  church  which  Michelangelo,  later  called  his 
bride.  The  delegates  of  the  two  parties  were  ordered 
to  exchange  the  usual  kiss,  and  the  Cardinal  further 
decreed  that  the  exiled  Ghibellines — with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  sixty,  including  some  relatives  of 
Farinata,  who  were  still  to  remain  for  a  certain  time 
in  some  place  between  Orvicto  and  Rome,  under  the 
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protection  of  the  PontifT— should  be  reinstated  in  their 
possessions  :  also  that  the  Podesti  and  the  Captain  of 
the  people  during  two  years  should  be  named  by  the 
Pope  ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  Buonuomini  (Good 
Men),  should  be  increased  to  fourteen,  of  whom  six 
were  to  be  Ghibellines  and  eight  Guelph,  the  term  of 
their  office  being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  two 
months.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to.  The 
Adimari  and  Tosinghi,  the  Donati  and  Pazzi  followed 
the  prevailing  example  and  made  peace.  Various 
marriages  were  concluded,  and  great  contentment 
reigned.  Nevertheless  the  Cardinal's  efforts  were 
only  apparently  successful.  The  most  powerful 
Ghibellines,  the  Uberti,  the  Fifanti,  the  Lamberti,  the 
Scolari,  the  Pazzi  of  Val  d'Arno  not  having  been 
re-admitted,  such  of  the  party  as  did  return  could 
have  exerted  but  little  influence,  and  it  was  easy  for 
the  Guelphs  to  evade  the  conditions  of  the  peace  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter.  There  is  no  sign  of 
any  restitution  on  a  large  scale  having  been  made  to 
the  Ghibellines :  and  two  years  after  the  Cardinal's 
visit,  no  member  of  that  party  was  to  be  found  in  high 
office.  But  the  old  distinctions  between  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  were  now  fast  vanishing.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers  followed  by  the  descent  on  the  island  of  the 
king  of  Aragon  had  broken  the  might  of  Charles ; 
and  in  Germany  the  greatest  confusion  reigned. 
There  was  therefore  no  foreign  prince  immediately 
available  for  the  furtherance  of  political  intrigues 
in  Italy,  and  the  Guelphs  became  Ghibellines,  and 
the  Ghibellines  Guelphs  just  as  it  suited  their  personal 
purposes.     Some  lofty  dreamers  like  Dante  may  have 
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longed  for  a  world -emperor;  some  proud  despairing 
spirits  like  Cino  da  Pistoja  may  have  fled  with  words 
of  woe  across  the  Alps  from  their  beloved  and  bleed- 
ing land,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  thought 
only  of  their  own  material  prosperity.  The  Floren- 
tines especially  were  eminently  practical  and  business- 
like, and  they' had  two  aims  which  they  kept  steadily 
in  view — one  was  the  preservation  of  their  communal 
independence  ;  the  other  was  the  extension  of  their 
commerce.  For  the  first  of  these  objects  they  intro- 
duced perpetual  changes  into  their  internal  govern- 
ment, thus  keeping  it  plastic  and  vital,  and  adapting 
it  to  every  fresh  need  ;  for  the  second,  they  fought, 
and  planned,  and  plotted,  sacrificing  Siena,  crushing 
Pisa,  keeping  their  institutions  steadily  free  from  the 
smallest  taint  of  feudalism,  and  ruthlessly  betraying 
both  friend  and  foe.  It  was  not  a  high-minded 
policy,  but  an  eminently  successful  one.  It  allowed  a 
small  town  to  play  a  great  part  in  an  age  of  growing 
states  ;  it  developed  some  of  the  strongest  characters 
and  keenest  intellects  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  it 
trained  an  unrivalled  school  of  diplomatists,  and 
resulted  in  a  civilisation  highly  polished,  many  sided, 
exquisite,  and  unique. 

In  1282,  it  was  found  that  the  unnatural  conjunc- 
tion in  the  government  of  eight  Guelphs  and  six 
Ghibellines  was  productive  of  no  special  good,  and 
the  fourteen  Buonuomini  were  consequently  sent 
away  and  replaced  by  three  Priors  of  the  Guilds. 
This  change  was  directly  due  to  the  influence  and 
initiative  of  the  great  Wool  Merchants'  Company, 
known    as    the     Arte    di    Calimala.       They    were 
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immensely  wealthy,  strong  adherents  of  the  Church 
party  and  imbued  with  instincts  which,  if  large  and 
splendid,  were  commercial,  as  distinguished  from 
aristocratic.  Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  the  changes 
which  had  now  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  factions  in 
Florence,  that  the  guild  included  some  nobles  among 
its  number  and  one  of  these,  Bartolo  de*  Bardi,  was 
among  the  three  Priors.  He  represented  the  Sesto  of 
Oltrarno  and  the  Calimala  section  of  the  Wool  Trade, 
The  second  Prior  was  Rosso  Bacherelli  who  belonged 
to  the  Guild  of  Money  Changers  and  the  Sesto  of 
San  Piero  Scheraggio ;  while  Salvi  Girolami  of  the 
Arte  della  Lana  (another  division  of  the  Wool  Trade), 
was  chosen  for  the  Sesto  of  San  Pancrazio.  Their 
office  lasted  two  months  :  during  which  time  they 
lived,  like  their  predecessors  the  Anziani,  and  the 
Fourteen  Good  Men,  in  the  houses  near  the  Badia  and 
ate  and  drank  at  the  expense  of  the  commune.  In 
common  with  the  Captain  of  the  People,  now  called 
also  Defender  of  the  Guilds,  they  had  to  administer 
all  the  affairs,  great  and  small,  of  the  republic,  which 
thus  was  ruled  by  a  government  of  democratic  origin 
and  arbitrary  aims. 

The  results  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  Priors' 
rule  met  with  so  much  approbation  that  their  number 
was  increased  to  six,  the  guilds  of  the  Doctors  and 
Druggists,  the  Mercers  and  Furriers  being  admitted. 
As  time  went  on  this  number  was  again  doubled,  and 
the  Minor  Arts  were  given  their  share  of  power. 

The  Priors  belonged  indifferently  to  the  upper 
(grandi)  and  middle  (popolani)  class  of  merchants 
and  traders.     The  election  of  these    rulers  was    by 
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ballot :  the  electors  being  the  outgoing  Priors,  the 
members  of  the  guilds,  and  a  certain  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  each  scsto.  Under  the  new 
government,  the  Council  of  the  People  already 
described  continued  in  existence,  and  the  Captain 
of  the  People  was  named  by  it  as  h>efore 

An  administration  composed  of  members  of  trade 
guilds,  and  of  which  the  chief  magistrates  were  elected 
for  only  two  months,  seems  to  have  been  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  inasmuch  as  Siena,  Pistoja, 
Lucca,  and  other  towns  followed  the  example  set  by 
Florence  Evidently  they  could  imagine  no  better 
method  of  preserving  their  freedom  than  this  ingenious 
rotation  of  individuals,  all  of  whom  had  an  interest  in 
developing  the  material  resources  of  their  town  and 
none  of  whom  remained  long  enough  in  power  to 
create  a  personal  party. 
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In  Lucca  the  Podesti  was  not  invariably  a  foreigner, 
and  as  his  office  encroached  on  the  former  power  of 
the  consuls,  his  election  frequently  gave  the  signal  for 
a  struggle  to  which  private  hatreds  lent  a  double 
intensity. 

In  1202,  a  band  of  turbulent  nobles  to  whom  the 
new  authority  was  especially  obnoxious,  fled  to 
Montecatini  as  a  basis  of  operations  against  the 
commune  and  there  entrenched  themselves  ;  but 
Inghirame  Porcaresi  the  Podesti  marched  against 
them,  and  defeated  them  after  a  desperate  combat  in 
which  the  nobles  fought  against  great  odds. 

Peace  was  then  made  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Volterra,  Ildebrando  Pannocchieschi,  Duke  Philip's 
Vicar  in  Tuscany,  and  the  Lucchese  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  down  disorder  created  a  Council  of  the  People 
composed  of  the  citizens  of  the  different  contrade 
(urban  divisions),  and  commanded  by  twelve  Captains 
(one  for  each  contrada).  At  a  given  signal  the  con- 
trade  were  to  assemble  and  form  five  companies 
named  after  the  five  gates  of  Lucca.     But  this  device 
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failed  to  restore  peace,  the  nobles,  or  consular  party 
proving  irreconcilable,  and  in  1208,  frightful  cruelties 
were  committed  by  the  Porcaresi  who  called  down  on 
themselves  prompt  punishment  from  the  Emperor 
Otho  IV.,  and  were  despoiled  of  honours  and  goods. 

Lucca  flourished,  nevertheless ;  its  wealth  increased, 
more  castles  surrendered  to  it,  and  more  fortified 
villages  became  tributaries  of  the  industrious  and 
energetic  commune.  The  Garfagnana  was  a  district 
of  which  the  inhabitants  had  several  times  sworn 
fealty  to  Lucca  and  as  often  again  rebelled.  Twice 
had  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  diplomas  of  liberty 
from  a  German  emperor,  but  only  to  find  that  these 
were  dead  letters  against  the  overmastering  might  of 
Lucca.  Finally  they  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  he, 
oit  the  usual  look-out  for  an  opportunity  of  enforcing 
the  papal  claims  to  the  succession  of  Matilda,  sent 
an  officer  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. The  Lucchese  immediately  despatched  an 
armed  force,  which  burned  the  village  of  Lupia,  re- 
specting neither  the  churches,  the  sacred  images,  nor 
the  priests.  They  were  excommunicated  and  deprived 
of  their  bishop,  his  diocese  being  divided  among  Luni, 
Pisa,  Volterra,  and  Pistoja.  But  even  these  measures 
could  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Lucchese,  who  con- 
tinued to  fight  and  to  coerce  the  people  of  Garfag- 
nana. But  Pisa,  quite  willing  to  fight,  even  for  the 
Pope,  against  a  rival,  sent  an  army  to  assist  the  papal 
officer  and  the  rebels,  and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  Lucca 
beneath  the  walls  of  Barga,  which  for  a  time  left  Gar- 
fagnana in  the  power  of  the  Holy  See,  until  Frederick 
IL,  in  return  for  a  good  sum  of  money,  bestowed  it, 
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after  more  fighting  in  1248,  on  Lucca  as  a  fief.  Inno- 
cent IV.  protested  energetically,  but  in  vain,  and  an 
end  came  at  last  to  the  quarrel,  which  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  how  little  the  Italian  republics 
cared  for  Church  or  Caesar  where  their  material 
interests  were  concerned. 

When  allied  with  the  Florentines,  the  Lucchese  had 
been  Guelph,  but  their  ardour  in  this  cause  was  much 
cooled  by  the  battle  of  Mont'  Aperti ;  and  in  1 264 
they  recognized  Manfred  as  their  sovereign,  and  were 
rewarded  by  getting  back  some  places  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  Ghibellines.  The  two 
factions  lived  together  in  Lucca  in  far  greater  har- 
mony than  in  Florence,  doubtless  because  neither  had 
any  substantial  reason  for  preferring  the  Pope  to  the 
Emperor,  or  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope.  In  order  to 
satisfy  both  parties,  the  government  of  the  town  was 
divided  equally  between  them  about  this  time,  the 
five  consuls  being  abolished  and  replaced  by  ten 
Anziani,  whose  office,  like  those  of  the  Priori  in 
Florence,  lasted  only  two  months.  There  were  also 
three  Councils  in  Lucca,  a  Senate  numbering  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  a  special  Council  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  a  Privy  Council  (Credenza)  of 
twenty-four  chosen  by  lot  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  was  a  general  resemblance  in  the  form  of 
government  and  the  process  of  political  evolution  in 
all  the  Tuscan  communes. 

In  1 266,  when  Charles  of  Anjou  came  to  Italy,  Lucca 
returned  to  Guelph  principles,  expelled  all  her  Ghibel- 
lines, and  this  time  again  recovered  or  acquired  various 
strong  places  as  a  result  of  her  accommodating  policy. 
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The  history  of  Genoa  formed  no  exception  to  that 
of  the  other  republics  during  this  century.  Like 
Florence  and  Lucca  and  Pisa,  it  was  distracted  by 
faction,  and,  like  these,  it  made  good  profit  out  of  the 
Crusades  by  extending  and  increasing  its  commerce. 
It  had  alternately  resisted  and  submitted  to  Frederick 
1 1.,  and  by  reducing  one  place  after  another  along  the 
Riviera,  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  wealth  and  power 
which  were  to  make  it  the  destroyer  of  Pisa  and  the 
rival  of  Venice.  Within  the  city  the  nobles  had 
always  been  very  strong  ;  and  from  the  moment  that 
their  predominance  began  to  be  disputed  by  the  class 
whom  the  commune's  growing  commerce  enriched, 
they  formed  a  redoubtable  party  of  malcontents,  con- 
tinuously increased  by  recruits  from  the  coasts  in  the 
person  of  other  nobles,  whom  the  republic  first  sub- 
dued and  then  imported.  The  first  Podesti,  Mani- 
goldo  del  Tettoccio  tried  to  introduce  order,  and  the 
immediate  result  of  his  measures  was  to  provoke  a 
civil  war,  during  which  the  Grimaldi,  Corte,  Delia 
Volta,  and  Spinola  families,  with  their  retainers, 
deluged  the  streets  with  blood,  and  fought  from  tower 
to  tower.  The  same  scenes  recurred  under  the  next 
Podesti,  who  reduced  all  the  towers  to  the  height  of 
eighty  feet,  but  failed  to  restore  peace.  Nevertheless, 
the  external  energy  of  Genoa  seemed  quite  unaffected 
by  these  perpetual  feuds.  In  1211-12  it  faced,  un- 
daunted, attacks  from  Pisa,  Venice,  Marseilles,  Nice, 
and  the  ever  hostile  Marquises  of  Gavinana  and  Male- 
spina.  The  Genoese  archers,  trained  in  these  external 
wars,  became  famous,  and  were  employed,  not  only 
by  other  Italian  cities,  but  also  at  Cr^cy  by  the  French. 
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Between  Genoa  and  Frederick  II.  open  enmity  broke 
out  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  deprived  the  merchants 
of  the  repuWic  of  their  factory  in  Messina  and  seized 
their  goods  in  Sicily,  Tunis,  and  Syria.  The  com- 
mune prepared  for  war,  while  Frederick  on  his  side 
encouraged  rebellion  in  all  the  towns  along  the 
Riviera  which  had  submitted  to  Genoa,  but  were  not 
resigned  to  her  rule.  His  machinations  were  furthered 
by  the  Ghibelline  party  within  the  city  whose  one 
overpowering  desire  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Guelphs  at 
any  cost.  Pisa,  of  course,  was  ready  at  any  time  to 
furnish  the  Emperor  with  fleets,  and  this  constituted 
yet  another  danger  for  Genoa,  whose  priceless  Eastern 
freights  might  fall  at  any  moment  into  the  power  of 
an  enemy.  Such  peril  inspired  the  whole  population 
with  activity.  The  usual  business  of  the  town  was 
suspended,  and  day  and  night,  by  the  light  of  torches 
when  the  sun  failed,  every  able-bodied  Genoese  toiled 
incessantly,  and  very  soon  had  fifty  new  galleys  in 
readiness.  Frederick  showed  equal  energy  in  bring- 
ing ships  and  crews  from  Pisa,  and  all  that  summer 
and  the  following  the  war  went  on  with  varying  for- 
tunes, but  no  decisive  result  on  either  side.  All 
through  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  the  Emperor, 
Genoa  took  the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  and  sent  a  fleet 
to  Civita  Vecchia  to  receive  Innocent  IV.  and  convey 
him  to  Lyons,  where  he  hoped  to  hold  in  safety  the 
council  which  was  to  provide  for  Frederick's  eternal 
damnation. 

In  the  course  of  1246,  the  Guelphs  drove  away  the 
imperial  Podestd  from  Parma,  and  at  the  news 
Frederick   and   his   son    Enzo   hurried   towards   the 
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town,  while  the  Guelphs  were  reinforced  by  the  troops 
of  the  papal  legate,  by  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men-at-arms  raised  by  Innocent  in  Lyons,  and  by 
four  hundred  and  fifty  archers  from  Genoa  Frederick 
ordered  that  twenty-five  ships  should  proceed  from 
Naples  to  Savona;  which  was  an  unwilling  tributary 
of  Genoa's ;  he  incited  the  Marchese  de  Carretto  (the 
husband  of  one  of  his  natural  daughters)  and  the 
hostile  people  of  Luni  to  fresh  efforts  against  the 
republic,  every  enemy  of  which,  inland  or  along 
the  coast,  was  assured  of  his  support ;  while  in  the 
south,  Andreolo  de'  Mari,  the  recalcitrant  son  of  the 
commune,  in  command  of  the  imperial  fleet,  swept 
the  sea  for  an  opportunity  to  capture  Genoese  vessels. 
Thus  from  every  point  the  enemy  gathered  ;  but  the 
undismayed  republic  provided  for  defence  by  equip- 
ping calvarj',  hiring  foot-soldiers  from  Piacenza,  and 
arming  thirty  ships  to  protect  its  commerce.  Genoese 
bowmen  helped  the  troops  of  Parma  to  take  Vittoria, 
a  town  newly  built  by  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  trea- 
sures of  which  the  chroniclers  much  dilate.  It  was 
crammed,  they  say,  with  gorgeous  stuffs  and  priceless 
jewels,  and  all  the  strange  lovely  things  of  the  mys- 
terious East  The  streets  were  full  of  Jews  and 
Arabs,  and  eunuchs  guarded  the  seraglios  of  beauti- 
ful women.  It  was  a  place  at  once  splendid  and 
iniquitous,  a  fit  abode  for  a  monarch  whom  the 
Guelphs  named  Antichrist. 

After  Frederick's  death,  in  December,  1250,  Savona 
and  Albenga,  and  the  other  insurgent  towns  along  the 
Riviera,  repented  of  their  GhibelHnism,  and  returned 
beneath  the  rule  of  Genoa  ;  and  even  Pisa  seems  to 
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have  felt  a  passing  wish  for  peace.  One  March  day 
a  Dominican  friar  canie  secretly  into  Genoa,  took 
aside  the  Podesta,  and  explained  that  he  was  charged 
with  a  message  of  conciliation.  The  Podesta  replied 
that  his  republic  desired  nothing  better  than  peace, 
but  could  consent  to  no  negotiatfon  until  the  castle 
of  Lerici,  now  occupied  by  the  Pisans,  should  have 
been  surrendered.  The  friar  rose  ;  "  Rather  Chinzica 
than  Lerici,"  he  answered,  and  departed.  The  an- 
swer was  eloquent,  Chinzica  being  a  part  of  Pisa 
itself. 

Nevertheless,  a  little  later  peace  was  concluded, 
and  the  castle  of  Lerici  assigned  to  the  Genoese. 

At  this  time  four  families  in  Genoa — the  Doria  for 
d'Oria),  the  Fieschi,  the  Spinola,  and  the  Grimaldi— 
had  attained  to  a  pitch  of  overweening  influence  and 
authority.  The  Fieschi  and  the  Grimaldi  were  un- 
compromisingly Guelph,  while  the  Spinola  and  the 
Doria  inclined  towards  Ghibellinism. 

But  the  town,  as  has  been  seen,  was  now  Guelph 
in  its  policy,  a  choice  which  was  determined  chiefly  by 
the  constant  rivalry  with  Pisa  The  steady  adherence 
of  the  latter  commune  to  the  Ghibelline  cause  finds 
an  obvious  explanation  in  the  geographical  position 
of  the  town,  which,  by  preventing  all  expansion 
inland,  made  commercial  advantages  in  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  the  Levant  a  condition  of  self-preservation; 
while  the  ambition,  first  to  equal,  and  then  to  surpass, 
the  prosperity  of  her  rival,  accounts  for  the  time- 
serving policy  of  Genoa. 

The  power  of  the  Fieschi  increased  greatly  after 
the  assumption  of  the  Papal   tiara    by  their    kins- 
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man,  Innocent  IV.,  and  their  tyranny  became  so 
insupportable,  and  was  so  little  resisted  by  their  tool, 
the  Podesti,  that  a  cry  arose  for  a  Captain  of  the 
People,  and  Guglielmo  Boccanegra  was  elected  to  the 
post 

The  new  office  thus  created  was  made  formidable 
by  the  decree  which  Bxed  its  duration  at  ten  years, 
and  Boccanegra  very  soon  suspended  the  council 
which  had  been  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  concen- 
trated the  government  of  the  town  in  his  own  hands. 
Such  an  attitude  became  quickly  intolerable  to  the 
Fieschi  and  Grimaldi,  who  organized  and  carried  out 
a  conspiracy  against  him.  He  sent  round  the  Cin- 
traco  (a  sort  of  city  watchman)  to  summon  the  people 
to  his  aid,  but  the  Cintraco  was  stoned  to  death. 
Lanfranco  Boccanegra,  a  brother  of  Guglielmo,  was 
also  killed,  and  the  Captain  of  the  People,  finding 
himself  entirely  deserted,  meekly  accepted  the  inevit- 
able, and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Pietro  Doria. 

But  the  idea  of  a  Captain  of  the  People  continued 
to  be  dear  to  the  malcontent  or  Ghibelline  party  in 
Genoa,  who  were  assisted  in  all  their  risings,  or 
attempts  at  a  rising,  by  the  lower  class,  who  were  as 
hostile  as  the  nobles  to  the  rich  and  powerful  Guelphs ; 
and  when  a  revolt  against  the  Government  was  got 
up  in  1270,  the  people  seized  the  opportunity  to 
acclaim  Oberto  Doria  and  Oberto  Spinola  joint 
Captains.  The  banishment  for  three  years  of  the 
principal  Guelphs  was  demanded,  and  some  changes, 
fondly  called  "  reforms,"  were  introduced  into  the 
machinery  of  government.  A  Parliament  was  to  be 
convoked  every  month,  and  the  Podesti  to  be  shorn 
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of  much  of  the  authority  that  had  still  been  left  to 
him.  A  Council  of  eight  Elders — four  of  one  party 
and  four  of  the  other — were  appointed  to  assist  them 
and  to  authorise  an  appeal,  when  necessary,  to  a  Par- 
liament of  the  People.  The  duration  of  the  Captain's 
office  was  to  be  twenty-two  years,  and  as  this  was  a 
very  long  tenure  of  power  for  Italy,  a  new  official, 
called  "Abbot  of  the  People,"  was  appointed  to  divide 
absolute  authority  with  the  elders  and  the  captains. 

Over  Pisa  the  clouds  of  misfortune  were  gathering 
fast.  Between  the  everlasting  quarrel  about  Corsica, 
where  local  governors  at  perpetual  war  appealed  first 
to  one  republic  and  then  to  the  other,  and  the  acute 
rivalry  between  Genoa  and  Pisa  in  the  Levant,  there 
was  little  chance  of  peace  ;  and  whenever  off  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  or  elsewhere,  a  Pisan  galley  met  a  Genoese 
war-ship,  a  long  and  obstinate  battle  ensued.  In  Pisa 
also  faction  played  its  part,  and  strong  as  were  the 
imperialist  sympathies  of  the  town,  there  was  yet 
within  its  walls  a  Guelph  party,  headed  by  Ugolino 
della  Gherardesca,  of  Dantesque  fame. 

He  commanded  a  portion  of  the  Pisan  fleet  in  the 
battle  of  Meloria,  which  took  place  on  August  6, 
1 284,  when  Genoa  struck  a  blow  from  which  its  rival 
never  recovered.  Both  republics  instinctively  felt  that 
the  issue  of  the  combat  would  be  decisive  for  their 
destinies. 

The  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  in  the  robes  of  his  sacred 
office,  solemnly  blessed  his  country's  fleet,  and  just  as 
his  hands  were  above  the  kneeling  multitude,  the 
crucifix  held  between  them  broke,  and  the  figure  of 
Christ  fell  into  the  water.     A  shudder  ran  through 
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the  assembled  crews  at  this  evil  omen ;  but  an  impious 
voice  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Let  God  be  with  Genoa, 
so  long  as  the  wind  is  with  us ! " 

The  battle  then  commenced,  and  raged  furiously 
for  some  hours,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  day 
was  going  against  Pisa,  and  Ugolino,  perceiving  this, 
fled  with  three  galleys,  and  carried  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen  the  news  of  a  defeat  which  he  hoped  would 
provoke  a  rising  in  favour  of  the  Guelphs.  His 
defection  decided  the  day  against  Pisa,  which  lost 
thirty-six  galleys — more  than  the  half  of  its  armament. 
The  dead  were  computed  at  five  thousand,  while  over 
nine  thousand  Pisans  were  taken  prisoners,  so  many 
of  them  belonging  to  conspicuous  families  that  a  say- 
ing became  current  to  the  effect  that  he  who  wished 
to  see  Pisa  must  go  to  Genoa.  Ugolino,  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  conspired  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  the  Pisan 
prisoners,  and  thereby  eliminating  a  large  Ghibelline 
element,  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  power,  and 
overturning  the  Anziani  (or  Elders),  had  himself 
appointed  governor  of  the  town  for  ten  years.  His 
tyranny  gradually  made  him  odious,  even  to  his  own 
Guelph  faction,  and  the  gravest  sins  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  his 
nephew.  Count  Anselino  da  Capraia,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  designs  against  his  government ;  and  of 
being  willing  to  hand  over  to  Lucca  some  castles 
belonging  to  Pisa ;  he  also  intrigued  with  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  but  was  not  able  to  win  them  over  to  his  side. 
There  is  a  well-known  chapter  in  Villani's  chronicles, 
describing  how  one  day  Ugolino  had  prepared  a 
magnificent   festival  for  his   birthday,  and   gathered 
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round  him  his  children  and  kinsmen,  men  and  ^tromen, 
all  splendidly  arrayed.     Among  those  present  was  a 
certain  Marco  Lombardo,  whom  the  Count  took  by 
the  handy  and,  conducting  him  around,  showed  him 
all  these  signs  of  pomp  and  power,  then  asked  him 
exultantly  what  he  thought.     *'  I  think,"  said  Marco 
grimly,   "that  only   one   thing   is   wanting   to   you, 
namely,  the  wrath  of  God."    And  certainly,  continues 
the  chronicler,  "  that  was  not  long  delayed,"  for  Rug- 
giero.  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  head  of  the  Ghibellines, 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  people  against  their  tyrant, 
who  was  taken  bravely  fighting,  and  shut  up,  with 
his  two  sons  and  two  nephews,  in  the  tower  of  the 
Ghibelline  house  of  Gualandi.      Some  months  later, 
in   March,  1288,  the  Pisans,  beset  once  again  by  the 
Florentines  and  Lucchese,  elected  as  their  leader,  or 
war  captain,  Count  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  conferring 
on   him   very  extensive  powers ;    and   then,  fearing 
perhaps  that  defeat  in  war  would  lead  to  liberation  of 
the  hated  Ugolino,  they  locked  and  barred  the  door 
of  his  prison,  and  cast  the  key  into  the  Amo,  for- 
bidding him  and  the  unhappy  boys  with  him  all  food. 
To  his  despairing  cry  for  a  confessor  they  turned  a 
deaf  ear — supremest  cruelty  in  that  age  of  faith — and 
when  all  were  dead,  gave  the  bodies  a  base  burial. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  defeat 
of  his  successor  at  the  hands  of  the  Aragonese  in 
1287,  the  Ghibellines  began  to  entertain  new  hopes 
of  repairing  their  fortunes,  and  assembled  in  great 
force  at  Arezzo.  This  town  had  shared  the  universal 
destiny  of  Tuscan  cities  in  being  distracted  by  the 
two  hostile  factions.      A   popular  government  had 
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been  formed  by  the  Guelphs,  but  met  with  so  little 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  powerful  members  of 
their  party  that  they  joined  the  Ghibellines  in  over- 
throwing  it,  not  without  much  bloodshed.  The 
Ghibellines  then  soon  got  the  upper  hand  so  entirely 
that  the  Emperor  Rudolph  sent  an  imperial  vicar  to 
the  town  with  a  small  force ;  but  his  authority  must 
have  been  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  power  of 
Guglielmo  degli  Ubertini,  the  valiant  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
who  was  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Tuscany, 
Romagna,  and  the  Marches, 

Many  of  the  exiles  from  Florence  being  at  this 
time  in  Arezzo,  the  Florentines  heard  of  the  Ghibel- 
line success  with  great  consternation  and  alarm,  and, 
calling  upon  the  Guelph  towns  for  aid,  assembled  a 
force  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  cavalry  and  twelve 
thousand  foot  The  contingent  furnished  by  Lucca 
was  three  hundred,  while  Siena  sent  four  hundred, 
Pistoja  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Prato,  Volterra, 
San  Gimignano,  and  San  Miniato  fifty  each.  The 
little  town  of  Colle  contributed  thirty.  Florence 
sent  eight  hundred  of  her  own  citizens  and  three 
hundred  mercenaries,  while  the  remainder  were 
brought  by  the  Marquises  Malespini,  Nino  Visconti 
the  judge  of  Gallura  (a  Pisan  Guelph),  the  Counts 
Alberti,  Maghinardo  and  others,  whose  presence  on 
the  Guelph  side  was  a  proof  of  the  now  acknowledged 
predominance  of  Florence.  The  levies  were  raised 
in  Florence  by  dividing  all  the  men  between  fifteen 
and  seventy  of  each  guild  into  bands  of  fifty,  and  then 
selecting  a  certain  number  to  fight  while  the  re- 
mainder looked  after  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  made 
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arrangements  for  the  keep  of  the  army.  TTie  Ghibel- 
lines  in  general  took  no  part  in  the  war,  but  were  laid 
under  contribution  for  horses.  On  June  ii,  1289, 
a  great  battle  took  place  at  Campaldino,  in  the  Casen- 
tino  district  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  lightly 
armed,  called  Feditori,  were  selected  to  go  in  front  of 
the  Guelph  army.  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  although  suflTering 
from  a  bad  leg,  chose  to  be  of  the  number,  and  his 
example  inspired  many  others.  Corso  Donati,  who 
led  the  contingent  from  Pistoja  and  Lucca  (being  at 
that  time  Podesti  of  the  former  town),  showed  him- 
self no  whit  behind  in  intrepidity,  and  indeed  the 
battle  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  admirable  valour. 
Only  Count  Guido  Novello,  Podesta  of  Arezzo,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  usual  by  fleeing  from  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  likelihood  of  disaster  declared  itself ; — 
and  in  the  end  the  Aretines  were  thoroughly  beaten, 
their  warlike  bishop  being  among  the  slain.  Ac- 
cording to  Villani  the  losses  on  the  enemy's  side  were 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  dead  and  two  thousand 
prisoners,  many  of  whom,  however,  were  allowed  to 
escape.  Among  the  dead  was  young  Buonconte  da 
Montefeltro,  whose  body  was  washed  away  by  a  torrent 
and  lost,  thus  inspiring  one  of  Dante's  tenderest 
passages  ;  and  with  him  fell  three  Uberti,  and  many 
another  exile  from  Florence.  Some  writers  assert 
that  Dante  himself,  then  about  twenty-four  years,  was 
present  at  this  battle  and  fought  for  his  own  republic, 
but  the  story  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Villani,  the 
chronicler,  had  been  left  behind  in  Florence,  and 
relates  that  the  Priors  were  sleeping  after  their  mid- 
day meal,  thus  resting  from  a  night  of  anxious  watch- 
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ing,  when  suddenly  one  of  them  was  awakened  by  a 
knocking  at  the  door  and  a  voice  which  cried,"  Arise, 
for  the  Aretines  are  defeated."  All  then  started  up, 
but  the  mysterious  bearer  of  glad  tidings  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  nor  had  anybody  seen  him  enter  or  leave 
the  palace.  And,  strangest  of  all,  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  mystic  herald  had  aroused  the 
Signoria  in  the  very  hour  that  the  battle  was  decided, 
but  confirmation  of  the  news  only  reached  Florence 
several  hours  later.  The  victorious  army  on  its  return 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  Floren- 
tines cheerfully  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  cam- 
paign, amounting  in  all  to  more  than  thirty-six 
thousand  gold  florins. 

After  this  the  republic  enjoyed  several  years  of 
peace  and  increasing  prosperity.  Vanished  for  ever 
were  the  days  described  by  Villani,  when  the  citizens 
of  Florence  lived  soberly  on  coarse  food  and  with 
small  expense,  dressing  themselves  and  their  wives  in 
rough  woollens.  Many,  he  said,  wore  no  cloth  at  all, 
but  only  skins,  and  covered  their  feet  with  heavy  leather 
shoes.  The  women  were  arrayed  in  a  tight  skirt 
of  coarse  scarlet  cloth  with  no  ornaments,  and  for 
warmth  wore  a  simple  mantle  of  fur  which  served  also 
to  cover  their  heads.  A  hundred  lire  was  the  usual 
dowry  of  a  wife — two  or  three  hundred  was  considered 
an  extravagant  sum — and  most  of  the  girls  waited 
till  they  were  twenty  or  more  for  a  husband.  This 
tradition  handed  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century  is  also  recorded 
by  Dante  in  a  passage  in  the  "  Paradiso  "  where  he 
embodies  all  his  scorn    for  his  contemporaries  in  a 
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passionate  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  Bellincione 
Berti  wore  a  girdle  of  leather  and  bone,  and  his  wife 
came  from  her  glass  with  unpainted  face.  Barely 
half  a  century  had  elapsed  and  now  all  was  changed. 
Now  three  hundred  cavaliers,  accompanied  by  bands 
of  youths  and  damsels,  spread  tables  to  which  all 
foreigners  were  bidden  and  lavishly  feasted.  Now 
buffoons  and  men  of  pleasure  from  Lombard/ and 
other  parts  crowded  to  Florence,  and  in  May-time 
there  was  dancing  and  music  in  the  streets,  and  girls 
went  dressed  in  white  with  garlands  on  their  heads. 
Tents  were  erected  in  the  squares,  and  for  the  feast 
of  Sl  John  a  thousand  men,  also  arrayed  in  white 
and  led  by  one  called  the  Lord  of  Love,  filled  the  air 
with  the  sound  of  revelry  and  the  rhythm  of  dances. 
"Jocund  was  the  intercourse,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"joyous  were  the  meetings,  and  gracious  the  songs;" 
while  everybody  was  engaged  in  some  art  or  craft 
by  which  he  made  the  money  which  led  to  these 
magnificent  results. 
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FLORENCE   IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  AFTER 
GIANO  DELLA  BELLA'S  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

The  happy  state  of  things  above  described  natur- 
ally could  not  last  Faction  soon  showed  its  sinister 
head  above  the  flowers,  and  a  veritable  reign  of  terror 
began  in  Florence  against  the  Ghibellines.  This 
party  could  neither  forgive  nor  forget  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  it ;  the  Guelphs,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
in  every  arrogant  act  or  word  of  the  malcontents,  in 
every  deed  of  oppression  practised  by  them  in  the 
contado  on  the  lower  classes,  an  assertion  of  the 
desire  to  regain  the  upper  hand.  The  intense  indi- 
vidualism of  the  commune  could  and  did  make  great 
men,  but  failed  to  make  great  institutions,  partly 
because,  commerce  apart,  there  were  no  interests 
sufficiently  wide  to  divert  the  public  mind  from 
personal  matters,  and  partly  also  because  the  govern- 
ment, being  founded  on  the  popular  will,  showed  a 
constant  tendency  towards  oligarchism  which  could 
only  be  checked  by  the  keen,  alert,  and  ever-watchful 
intelligence  of  the  citizens.  The  Florentines  were 
hard-headed,  practical,  slightly  pharisaical,  like  all 
successful  people  ;  they  could  make  no  allowance  for 
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their  enemies,  had  no  philosophical  patience  at  their 
command,  and  provided  rough-and-ready  remedies 
for  every  evil  just  as  it  presented  itself.  In  the  old 
simple  days  faction  fights  had  not  vexed  them : 
now,  more  elegant,  more  luxurious,  travelled  men  of 
the  world,  as  these  merchants  had  become,  they  were 
tired  of  the  constant  brawls  between  the  Adimari  and 
the  Tosinghi,  the  Rossi  and  the  Tornaquinci,  the 
Frescobaldi  with  the  Frescobaldi,  the  Donati  with 
their  kinsmen  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1293 
several  merchants  and  manufacturers  met  together  to 
deliberate  on  a  remedy  for  all  these  disorders. 

At  their  head  was  Giano  della  Bella,  rich,  powerful, 
and  an  ardent  Guelph.  He  was  one  of  the  Priors 
who  entered  office  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  he 
took  advantage  -of  his  two  months*  tenure  of  power  to 
formulate  the  famous  "  Ordinances  of  Justice." 
These  laws  made  all  relatives  responsible  one  for  the 
other,  and  decreed  that  the  oath  of  two  witnesses 
should  be  held  sufficient  to  prove  any  deed  of  violence, 
and  could  be  followed  by  the  demolition  of  the  houses 
of  the  accused.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Priors  no 
noble  or  magnate  igrande) — in  other  words,  no  con- 
spicuous or  overbearing  citizen,  whether  Guelph  or 
Ghibelline — could  testify  against  a  commoner  {popo- 
la?io)y  although  no  corresponding  disability  hampered 
the  popolani.  Grandi  were  not  to  inhabit  any  part 
of  the  town  where  they  had  committed  a  misdeed, 
nor  to  live  within  a  specified  distance  of  the  bridges. 
They  were  neither  to  quit  their  houses  nor  receive 
visitors  in  times  of  disturbance,  nor  appear  with  armed 
retainers  at  the  funerals,  weddings,  or  receptions  into 
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a  religious  order  of  any  but  their  own  kinsmen. 
When  the  Standard-Bearer  of  Justice  proceeded 
officially  along  the  town  no  grande  was  to  be  seen 
in  his  path.  Any  popolano  becoming  a  grande 
became  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  and  penalties  of 
the  higher  estate.  One  witness  de  visu,  and  two  by 
hearsay,  or  four  of  the  latter,  sufficed  to  prove  any 
charge  against  a  grande.  A  box  was  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Executor  of 
Justice,  to  receive  secret  denunciations.  The  grand! 
had  to  give  security  for  any  fines  or  indemnities 
which  they  were  condemned  to  disburse ;  but  they 
were  debarred  from  borrowing  money  for  such  pay- 
ments, and  any  person  who  advanced  sums  to  them 
for  such  a  purpose  was  also  liable  to  punishment 
Any  popolano  who  failed  to  denounce  the  misdeed 
of  a  grande  was  fined  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  even  grandi  were  allowed  to 
beat  their  servants  within  their  own  walls  with 
impunity,  this  being  the  jus  commune.  There  were 
minute  provisions  against  any  occupation  by  grandi 
(to  the  prejudice  of  popolani),  of  property  in  churches 
or  convents.  Sometimes  the  grandi  were  declared 
sopraggrandi  (super  magnates),  which  supreme  degree 
of  social  exaltation  meant,  not  only  that  they  were  to 
lose  every  benefit  or  mitigation  formerly  allowed  to 
them,  but  also  that  they  must  quit  the  part  of  the 
town  or  contado  where  they  had  hitherto  lived. 
Commoners  related  by  ties  of  blood  to  magnates 
could  not  dwell  in  the  same  part  of  the  town  or 
country  which  held  their  kinsmen,  nor  take  any  share 
in  their  quarrels  ;  and  if  a  grande  became  a  popolano 
he  was  obliged  to  change  his  arms. 
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For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  penal  laws, 
the  office  of  Standard-bearer  of  Justice  was  created. 
He  was  g^ven  the  banner  of  the  people — ^the  red  cross 
on  the  white  ground — and  allotted  a  force  of  one  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  to  send  against  the  grand!  whenever 
required — besides  two  hundred  masons,  carpenters, 
and  bearers  of  pick-axes  who  were  to  be  employed  in 
the  demolition  of  houses. 

The  grand!  s^ainst  whom  these  drastic  measures 
were  levelled  were  not  Ghibellines  entirely;  but 
simply  a  number  of  families  who,  having  formerly 
enjoyed  power  on  whatever  grounds,  whether  feudal 
descent,  or  commercial  wealth,  or  services  rendered 
by  a  former  generation,  had  shown  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  predominance  in  the  town  and  proportionately  to 
keep  down  the  growing  middle  class.  Indeed,  the 
old  distinctions  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  had 
long  ago  vanished,  and  there  remained  only  a  party 
of  determined  malcontents  and  an  equally  determined 
democratic  class. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  Ordinances,  somewhat 
ironically  called  of  Justice,  leagues  of  the  people 
were  re-constituted  in  the  contado  with  a  precisely 
identical  purpose.  The  leagues  were  formed  of 
groups  of  small  parishes,  self-administering,  but 
united,  each  group  under  a  vicar  or  captain  of  the 
public,  with  whose  consent  money  and  men  could  be 
levied  for  defence.  The  leagues  were  to  pursue  all 
grand!  who  were  guilty  under  the  ordinances  ;  and 
could  force  them  to  come  armed  to  the  help  of 
Florence  whenever  summoned. 

The  republic  could  levy  taxes  on  the  mills,  wool- 
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presses,  and  markets  of  the  places  composing  these 
leagues,  and,  in  short,  played  the  part  of  an  overlord 
to  these  villages  and  townlets  which  taxed  themselves 
for  all  internal  needs  and  were  otherwise  quite  free 
Each  league  had  its  own  standard-bearer  and  council, 
and  the  interference  of  the  republican  vicar  in  its 
affairs  was  only  for  general  supervision. 

For  a  time  these  measures  insured  tranquillity; 
especially  as  the  Florentines,  to  put  an  end  to  wars 
which  constantly  afforded  the  nobles  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves,  at  last  made  peace  with 
unfortunate  Pisa,  now  ever  more  declining.  The  con- 
ditions imposed  by  Florence  were  that  Count  Guido 
da  Montefeltro  should  be  sent  away  and  the  exiled 
Guelphs  recalled  to  Pisa;  also  that  the  Florentines 
were  to  trade  freely  throughout  the  Pisan  district, 
and  be  exempt  from  all  payment  of  duties  on  their 
merchandise.  The  Lucchese  and  Sienese  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Guelph  places  in  Tuscany  inter- 
vened at  the  making  of  this  peace;  after  which 
Florence  was  so  tranquil  for  a  time  that  neither  by 
day  nor  night  were  the  gates  of  the  city  closed.  The 
republic  obtained  the  entire  jurisdiction  over  Pc^i- 
bonsi,  once  so  hotly  contested  by  Siena,  and  added 
various  other  districts  to  its  territory,  all  of  which 
was  well,  but  could  not  long  suffice  to  keep  down 
the  irritation  produced  by  Giano  della  Bella's  laws. 

Naturally  there  was  endless  injustice  and  confusion 
in  the  application  of  measures  which  by  their  very 
construction  subserved  private  spite  far  more  than  the 
public  weal.  Mutual  suspicion  and  hostility  grew 
daily,  and  the  magnates  were  determined  to  be  quit 
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of  their  oppressors.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  office 
which  the  graudi  were  still  allowed  to  fill  was  the 
magistracy  of  the  Guelph  party,  and  they  strained 
every  nerve  to  use  this  one  weapon  against  the 
middle  class. 

Giano,  fully  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
him  from  the  party,  sought  on  his  side  to  deprive  it 
of  its  seal  and  possessions,  and  make  the  latter  (which 
had  much  increased  of  late  years)  common  property, 
and  as  the  captains  of  the  Guelph  party  were  mostly 
knights,  Giano  carried  a  decree  excluding  families  in 
which  there  were  men  of  that  rank  from  any  share  in 
the  government,  thus  shutting  out  thirty-three  families 
at  one  blow.  Giano  was  a  Guelph  himself  in  the 
sense  that  he  belonged  to  the  Pope's  party  and  had 
the  interest  of  the  middle  class  at  heart ;  but  since  to 
become  a  leader  is  always  to  descend  from  the  ideal 
to  the  possible,  he  really  came  to  represent  a  section 
of  ambitious  spirits,  against  whom  were  arrayed  other 
men  just  as  ambitious,  and  invidious  to  boot.  Giano's 
opposition  to  the  magistracy  of  the  Guelph  party 
furnished  colour  to  an  accusation  of  reactionary  views, 
and  as  any  hint  of  that  sort  never  failed  to  inflame  • 
the  passions  and  rouse  the  facile  suspicions  of  the 
people,  the  logic  of  hatred  soon  ceased  to  find 
anything  unlikely  in  the  charge  of  Ghibellinism 
brought  against  the  author  of  the  Ordinances  of 
Justice 

There  were  secret  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the 
powerful,  and  excited  gatherings  among  the  lower 
classes,  led  by  a  butcher  called  or  nicknamed  Pecora, 
who   was   protected    by   the   Tosinghi.     Giano   had 
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dreamed  of  violent  cures  for  violent  ills,  and  very 
soon  had  to  face  a  combination  of  all  the  turbulent 
spirits  in  the  town. 

Street  frays  prevailed  as  usual,  and  just  as  passion 
ran  highest,  a  kinsman  or  retainer  of  Corso  Donati 
killed  a  popolano  in  a  brawl  where  others  were 
wounded.  The  imatter  was  immediately  brought 
before  the  Podesti,  and  the  populace,  infuriated 
against  Corso  Donati,  persuaded  itself  that  the 
Podest^  must  condemn  him.  The  Standard-bearer 
of  Justice  had  already  been  summoned,  when,  to  the 
general  surprise,  Corso  was  acquitted.  A  cry  arose 
that  the  Podesti  had  been  bought  off;  the  people 
rushed  to  his  palace  and  clamoured  for  his  death. 
In  vain  Giano  and  the  Priors  exhorted  the  mob  to 
appeal,  as  they  were  entitled  to  do,  to  the  Standard- 
bearer  of  Justice.  The  palace  of  the  Podest^  was 
sacked,  and  he  and  his  beautiful  wife,  a  Lombard 
lady  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  Cerchi,  while 
Corso  Donati,  who  was  also  in  imminent  danger, 
escaped  across  the  roofs.  The  next  day  the  Council 
of  the  Priors  met,  and  the  popular  fury  being  some- 
what cooled,  they  were  able  to  decree  that  the  property 
of  which  the  Podesti  had  been  deprived  should  be 
restored  to  him,  and  himself  and  family  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace.  The  anger  of  the  upper  classes  then 
turned  against  Giano  whom  they  accused  of  having 
stirred  up  sedition  by  his  general  conduct.  All  his 
personal  enemies,  noble  and  otherwise,  joined  in  the 
cry  against  him  ;'and  when  he  had  been  persuaded  by 
the  Magalotti,  his  kinsmen,  to  leave  Florence  for  a  few 
days  and  thus  avert  the  danger  of  a  civil   war   (a 
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prospect  from  which  he  honestly  shrank),  a  decree  of 
banishment  was  forthwith  pronounced  against  him  ] 
his  goods  were  confiscated  and  his  house  sacked. 

He  never  saw  Florence  again,  and  died  eventually 
in  France. 

His  methods  were  arbitrary ;  but  his  aim,  like  that 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Villani  among  the 
rest,  was  simply  to  admit  all  sections  of  the  people, 
those  composing  the  lesser  Guilds  equally  with  those 
belonging  to  the  larger  ones,  to  a  share  in  the 
government ;  and  such  a  project,  though  destined 
later  to  be  realized,  was  premature. 

Pecora,  the  butcher,  took  zealously  to  the  work  of 
popular  agitation,  and  though  really  nothing  but  a 
noisy  demagogue,  he  managed  to  establish  a  sort  of 
influence  for  a  time,  and  boasted  that  he  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  town  and  would  be  able 
to  appoint  his  adherents  to  office.  The  grand i,  led 
by  Foresc  degli  Adimari,  Vanni  de'  Mozzi,  and  Gcri 
Spini  were  busy  with  intrigues  of  their  own,  and  soon 
to  all  these  elements  of  confusion  and  corruption, 
another  was  added  in  the  feuds  between  the  Donati 
and  Cerchi  or  Neri  and  Bianchi  (Blacks  and  Whites), 
who  had  adopted  the  names  in  mere  imitation,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  two  factions  thus  designated  in 
Pistoja. 

"  I  am  Vanhi  Fucci,  a  wild  beast,  and  Pistoja  was 
my  worthy  lair,"  one  of  the  first  and  most  ferocious 
leaders  of  the  Neri  is  represented  as  saying  in  Hell 
to  Dante.  One  must  read  the  chronicles  of  contem- 
poraries to  realize  even  faintly  the  horror,  the  cruelty, 
the  fierce  hatred,  and,  with  it  all,  the  vivid  splendour 
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which  prevailed  in  these  mediaeval  cities  where  the 
streets  were  drenched  with  the  blood  of  kinsmen. 
The  Cancellieri  of  Pistoja,  who  eventually  split  into 
the  Black  and  White  factions,  were  rich  and  powerful 
above  all  their  fellow  citizens,  and  counted  in  their 
family  eighteen  knights  with  golden  spurs.  Some 
youths  of  this  formidable  clan  met  together  in  a 
wineshop  and  quarrelled  over  a  game ;  and  from  this 
sordid  beginning  arose,  it  was  said,  the  savage  feud 
which  for  years  desolated  Pistoja.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  the  Cancellieri  were  too  ambitious  and 
too  arrogant  even  to  live  in  harmony  among  them- 
selves, and  dividing  into  hostile  camps,  they  drew 
around  them  all  the  warring  aspirations  of  the  town. 
The  people  of  Pistoja  sent  away  one  Podesti  when 
the  mischief  became  intolerable,  and,  finding  that  his 
successor  was  equally  powerless  to  restore  peace,  the 
chief  citizens  eventually  decided  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Florence,  and  be  governed  by 
it  As  some  of  the  Bianchi  had  shown  a  tendency  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Italy,  the 
Florentines,  anxious  for  the  Guelph  cause,  willingly 
undertook  the  offered  task,  but  unfortunately  could 
think  of  no  better  remedy  than  to  order  the  leaders 
of  the  two  factions  to  the  frontier.  They  transferred 
themselves  and  their  hatreds  to  Florence,  and  there 
by  a  process  of  natural  assimilation  absorbed  into 
themselves  the  equally  hostile  parties  led  respectively 
by  Viero  Cerchi  and  Corso  Donati.  The  Cerchi  were 
White  and  the  Donati  Black,  and  although  the  first 
named  were  frequently  taunted  by  their  adversaries 
with   Ghibellinism,  the  truth  was  that  Guelphs  and 
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Ghibel  lines  could  be  found  among  the  Bianchi,  and 
Ghibellines  and  Guelphs  among  the  NerL 

The  Cerchi  were  novi  homines,  rich  merchants  with 
a  great  and  powerful  following.  The  Donatio  their 
neighbours,  were  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  but  neither 
rich  nor  powerful,  although  Corso's  great  character 
and  high  courage  made  him  a  conspicuous  personage. 
After  the  departure  of  Giano  della  Bella  the  middle 
class  and  the  higher  artizans  attached  themselves  to 
the  Cerchi,  who  also  attracted  the  Ghibellines  by  the 
more  liberal  spirit  in  which  they  were  disposed  to 
apply  the  laws.  In  short,  they  formed  a  party  of  the 
sort  which  we  perhaps  should  describe  in  these  days 
as  Moderate  Liberals,  while  the  mass  of  the  Donati 
adherents  were  haughty  Conservatives,  narrow  Radi- 
cals, and  uncompromising  doctrinaires. 

The  Cerchi  being  merchant-princes,  magnificent 
and  tolerant,  one  understands  how  they  attracted 
such  minds  as  Dino  Compagni,  Dante,  and  the 
sombre,  passionate  Guido  Cavalcanti,  patriots  yet 
dreamers,  who  might  sometimes  miss  the  significance 
of  the  moment,  but  had  an  outlook  on  wider  hori- 
zons than  those  which  bounded  the  world  of  the 
Ncri.  Among  the  principal  families,  the  Mannelli, 
Malespini,  Rossi,  Scali,  a  portion  of  the  Frescobaldi, 
Mozzi  and  Bardi,  and  the  Cavalcanti  sided  with  the 
Cerchi  ;  while  to  the  Donati  adhered  almost  all  the 
great  merchants,  and  new  magnates,  the  bulk  of  the 
middle  class,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  historical 
Guelphs,  sought  to  impose  their  views  on  the  minor 
manufacturers  and  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  power. 
Among  the  great  names  to  be  counted  in  these  ranks 
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were  the  Pazzi  Visdomini,  Buondelmonti,  Gianfi- 
gliazzi,  Tornaquinci,  Brunelleschi,  Acciajoli.  Between 
the  two  leaders  there  was  a  picturesque  contrast  of 
character.  Vieri  de*  Cerchi  was  a  brave  man,  but  rather 
dull  and  with  scant  faculty  for  speech,  while  Corse 
Donati  was  witty  and  handsome  and  brillian^  When 
he  heard  that  Vieri  had  spoken  in  a  meeting  of  his 
adherents,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark :  "  Now  the 
ass  at  the  gate  has  brayed "  (in  allusion  to  Vieri's 
place  of  residence  which  was  near  the  Porta  S.  Piero) ; 
and  witticisms  of  this  sort  were  generally  repeated, 
and  furnished  fresh  fuel  for  the  ever-inflammable  pas- 
sions of  these  political  sects.  Men  were  in  such  an 
excited  state  that  the  faintest  trifle— a  gesture  at  a 
funeral,  where  kinsmen  like  the  Frescobaldi  of  oppo- 
site political  opinions  met  together — sufficed  to 
provoke  an  explosion.  A  crowd  might  assemble  for 
some  peaceful  purpose,  such  as  to  watch  a  group  of 
white- robed  and  flower-crowned  girls  dance  the  May, 
and  all  at  once  a  brawl  would  burst  out,  and  the  festi- 
val end  in  blood.  Boniface  VI I L,  fearing  least  the 
Bianchi  whom  he  regarded  as  Ghibellines  might  get 
the  upper  hand,  sent  his  legate,  Cardinal  Matteo 
d'Acquasparta,  in  1300,  to  Florence  to  restore  peace 
if  possible.  He  was  received  with  great  ceremony, 
and,  Dante  being  among  the  Priori  (who  were  chiefly 
Bianchi)  at  the  time,  was  consequently  one  of  the 
officials  who  helped  to  do  him  honour. 

The  Cardinal  banished  some  leaders  of  both  sides 
(among  the  rest  Guido  Cavalcanti  who  went  to 
Sarzana) ;  but  this  well-worn  device  only  exasperated 
everybody,  and  the  Cardinal  feeling  his  own  life  in 
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danger  shortly  afterwards  departed,  first  laying  the 
town  under  an  interdict.  The  Bianchi  then  obtained 
the  upper  hand  for  a  time  ;  and  several  of  the  exiles 
were  recalled,  including  Guido  Cavalcanti  who  re- 
turned, however,  only  to  die  of  a  fever  contracted  at 
Sarzana. 

In  1301  Boniface  was  so  persuaded  by  his  bankers, 
the  Florentine  Spini  and  others  of  the  Neri,  that 
Florence  was  returning  under  Ghibelline  influence,  as 
to  invite  the  intervention  of  Charles  of  ValoisL 

The  Prince  obeyed  the  Pope's  summons,  but  halting 
at  Siena,  there  received  a  deputation  from  Florence 
charged  to  obtain  from  him  an  engagement  in  writing 
not  to  seek  to  establish  any  sovereign  authority  over 
the  city.  He  made  no  difficulty  about  signing  the 
document,  and  pocketed  seventeen  thousand  florins 
from  the  Neri. 

He  arrived  on  the  ist  of  November,  1301,  with  so 
large  a  following  of  knights  that  many  citizens  armed 
themselves,  and  the  coming  of  the  peace-maker 
seemed  to  promise  anything  but  peace. 

The  Neri,  encouraged  by  his  presence,  b^an  to 
reassert  themselves  arrogantly;  and  the  first  signal 
of  bloodshed  was  given  when  the  Medici  (powerful 
members  of  the  middle  class,  who  thus  made  their 
sinister  entry  upon  the  stage  of  Florentine  politics) 
attacked  a  popolano  as  he  was  leaving  church  after 
vespers  and  mortally  wounded  him.  On  this  the 
citizens  poured  forth  armed  from  all  sides  ;  the 
Signoria  ordered  out  the  city  bands  ;  excited  crowds 
filled  the  piazzas,  and  barricades  were  erected  Next 
day  the  news  flew  that  Corso  Donati  was  at  the  Pinti 
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Gate.  He  entered  practically  unopposed,  and  con- 
ducted his  troop  to  the  Church  of  San  Piero  Mag- 
giore.  Many  new  adherents  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  thus  encouraged,  he  sacked  and  burned  the 
houses  of  the  Priori  who  had  been  in  power  when  his 
banishment  was  decreed,  released  all  the  prisoners,  and 
proceeding  to  the  palace  of  the  Podesta,  forced  the 
Signoria  to  quit  it  and  return  home.  This  amounted 
to  a  change  of  government,  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
Priors  during  their  term  of  office  remained  night  and 
day  in  the  palace. 

In  vain  the  Priors  caused  the  tocsin,  summoning  a 
parliament,  to  be  sounded,  for  the  respectable  citizens 
were  too  terrified  to  show  themselves  and  only  the 
mob  had  free  play,  burning  and  sacking  at  their  will. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  six  days,  during  which 
time  Corso  is  said  to  have  ruthlessly  despoiled  his 
enemies  while  Charles  seized  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  levy  black-mail  from  some  Bianchi  whom  he 
had  placed  under  arrest. 

Favoured  by  him  the  Neri  were  triumphant,  and 
the  new  Signoria  consisted  entirely  of  their  adherents. 
In  November  the  Pope  again  sent  Cardinal  d'Acqua- 
sparta  to  restore  peace.  He  united  some  Bianchi  and 
Neri  in  marriage,  but  so  little  did  this  avail  to  calm 
passion  that  Niccolo  de'  Cerchi,  going  to  hear  a  friar 
preach  in  the  square  of  Santa  Croce,  there  met 
Simone  Donati,  son  of  Corso,  and  his  own  nephew.  The 
savage  youth  immediately  fell  upon  his  uncle,  whose 
followers  fled,  taking  with  them  Niccolo's  young  son, 
"  a  boy,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  who  was  riding  with  un- 
covered  head."     Niccolo  himself  was  dragged  from 
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his  horse  and  killed  by  having  his  veins  cut ;  but  he 
succeeded  first  in  wounding  his  assailant,  who  died  in 
the  Church  of  San  Piero.  A  touch  of  pathos  lightens 
the  horrible  story  at  the  last,  for  Simone  with  his 
dying  breath  begged  that  there  might  be  peace  be- 
tween the  houses — the  vainest  prayer  ever  uttered  by 
mortal  lips !  The  report,  true  or  false,  of  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  Bianchi,  to  assassinate  Charles, 
caused  a  wholesale  arrest  and  banishment  of  con- 
spicuous persons  and  families.  Among  the  exiles 
was  Dante,  although  at  the  time  of  the  pretended 
conspiracy  he  was  at  Siena.  It  was  decreed  that  if  he 
ever  returned  to  his  native  city  he  should  be  burned 
alive  ;  nor  was  he  the  only  valuable  son  thus  cast  forth 
by  "  ungrateful  Florence."  With  him  went  also  Ser 
Petracco  di  Parenzo  dall*  Incisa,  whose  son  Francesco 
Petrarca  saw  the  light  in  exile. 

The  Bianchi  being  thus  ejected,  the  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  leading  merchants  or  of  nobles  who 
claimed  to  be  inspired  with  purely  Guelph  tendencies. 
New  names  of  power,  such  as  the  Medici,  Peruzzi, 
Rucellai,  and  Strozzi,  are  now  found  among  the  great 
merchants,  who  were,  in  fact,  slowly  forming  an  aris- 
tocratic class.  These  men  and  their  companions 
regarded  Corso  Donati  as  a  sort  of  official  leader,  but 
he  soon  grew  disgusted  with  them  and  wished  to  recall 
the  Bianchi. 

The  Neri  were  corrupt  and  cruel  or  accused  of  so 
being,  and  the  charge  of  peculation  brought  against 
them  at  last  became  so  general  that  a  cry  arose  for 
the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  commune. 
Corso,  "  whose  soul  was  equal  to  great  crimes,  but 
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shrank  from  paltry  intrigue/'  headed  the  malcontents 
and  directed  the  street  frays.  The  towers  bristled 
with  defences  as  of  old,  and  the  dogs  of  war  were  as 
freely  unmuzzled  as  though  "  Ghibelline "  violence 
and  "  Bianchi "  treason  had  never  been  expelled  from 
the  town.  Things  reached  such  a  pitch  that  in  1304 
the  commune  had  to  request  armed  help  from  Lucca 
which  sent  horse  and  foot.  To  these  friendly 
strangers  full  jurisdiction  was  handed  over,  but  they 
were  only  allowed  to  keep  it  for  sixteen  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  Florentines  began  to  feel 
offended  with  them,  and  one  day  in  the  New  Market 
a  patriotic  citizen  struck  a  Lucchese  and  told  him  to 
take  the  blow  home  and  offer  it  to  Santa  Zita,  the 
patroness  of  Lucca. 

A  few  Bianchi  returned  under  the  pretext  of  being 
converted  to  Guelph  principles,  but  in  the  houses  of 
the  Cavalcanti  near  the  Mercato  Nuovo  they  soon 
formed  a  fresh  hot-bed  of  intrigue.  The  Medici  and 
Giugni  determined  to  attack  them,  but  Corso  Donati, 
who  was  ill  of  the  gout  and  displeased  with  his  old 
party,  made  no  sign.  Fighting  began,  houses  were 
given  to  the  flames,  and  a  north  wind  aiding  and  being 
helped  in  its  turn  by  the  wax  candles  before  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  under  the  loggia  of  Orsanmi- 
chele,  the  fire  became  extensive  and  destroyed  half 
the  wealth  of  Florence.  It  was  said  that  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  houses  were  burnt  down  in 
the  narrow  mediaeval  alleys  where  the  great  clans 
dwelt  and  had  added  one  house  after  another  to  the 
original  abode  as  their  sons  married  and  brought 
home  their  brides. 
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Pistoja  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Blanchi,  Florence 
and  Lucca  determinated  to  besiege  it,  choosing  for 
their  leader  Robert  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Charles 
11.  of  Naples.  Pistoja,  although  scarce  of  provisions 
from  the  beginning,  made  an  heroic  defence,  while 
the  cruelties  practised  by  the  besiegers,  who  cut  off 
the  heads  and  ears  of  the  men,  and  slit  the  noses  of 
the  women,  the  retaliations  practised  on  war  prisoners 
by  the  besieged,  the  sufferings  from  famine  within 
the  beleaguered  town,  which  caused  fathers  to  thrust 
forth  their  children  and  men  their  wives,  constituted 
daily  scenes  of  horror,  and  are  related  by  the  old 
chroniclers  with  a  calm  and  terrible  simplicity.  Pis- 
toja surrendered  at  last  on  the  loth  of  April,  1306, 
and  Florence  divided  the  government  pf  the  town 
with  Lucca,  one  furnishing  the  Podesti  and  the  other 
the  captain. 

This  victory  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Neri 
in  Florence,  and  rendered  them  more  than  ever 
intolerant  of  the  tergiversation  of  Corso  Donati,  who 
had  just  married  a  daughter  of  Uguccione  della  Fag- 
giuola,  and  had  promised  the  grandi  that  the  severity 
of  the  laws  against  them  should  be  mitigated.  One 
morning  the  tocsins  sounded  ;  the  Councils  met,  and 
Corso  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  rebel.  Armed 
bands  led  by  the  Podesta,  the  Captain  of  the  People 
and  the  Executor  of  Justice,  marched  with  armed  city 
bands  against  his  house.  All  day  the  siege  lasted, 
Corso  himself  incapacitated  by  gout,  being  able  to 
encourage  his  defenders  only  with  his  voice.  To- 
wards evening  a  breach  was  made,  and  then  Corso 
fled,  followed  by  most  of  his  party.     The  fugitives 
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were  savagely  pursued,  and  Gherardo  Bordoni,  one  of 
the  Donati  faction,  was  barbarously  murdered  on  the 
Affrica  bridge.  A  youth  of  the  Adimari  Cavicciuli 
house  cut  off  the  dead  man's  hand,  then  hurried  to  fasten 
it  on  the  door  of  another  Adimari,  his  kinsman  and  foe. 
Corso  himself  was  captured  by  some  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria's  soldiers  at  Rovezzano,  and,  for  fear  of  being 
executed  by  his  enemies  in  Florence,  let  himself  fall 
from  his  mule ;  but  his  gouty  foot  remained  in  the 
stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  along  the  ground.  The 
soldiers  then  either  put  him  to  death  at  once,  or 
wounded  him  so  badly  that  he  lingered  but  a  few 
moments  after,  being  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  San 
Salvi,  where  he  was  hastily  buried. 

In  January,  131 1,  Henry  VII.  of  Germany  crossed 
the  Alps.  His  coming  was  hailed  by  the  Ghibellines, 
and  in  a  nobler  spirit,  also  by  Dante,  who  saw  in  him 
a  prince  capable  of  realizing  at  last  the  fond  mediaeval 
idea  of  a  universal  Emperor  and  a  Universal  Church. 
Far  different  was  the  feeling  in  Florence  where  the 
tocsin  sounded,  the  people  gathered  in  arms,  the 
gates  were  shut  and  the  streets  barricaded  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  Henry  had  approached  the  town. 
Reinforcements  came  to  the  Florentines  from  Lucca 
Siena,  and  Bologna,  while  Arezzo  sent  help  to  Henry. 
But  he,  wasted  with  fever,  had  little  will  to  contend, 
and  after  a  short  sojourn  at  the  Monastery  of  San 
Salvi,  proceeded  to  Pisa,  fighting  his  way  through 
the  armed  bands  sent  by  Florence  to  intercept  him. 
Pisa  received  him  gladly,  and  Genoa  sent  him  galleys 
and  money,  and  the  alarm  in  the  Guelph  cities  was 
growing  when  death  came  to  solve  all  problems  by 
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carrying  off  the  Emperor  in  the  summer  of  13 13.  In 
his  grave  were  buried  the  hopes  of  a  ruined  party, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  noble  dream,  for  all  reality 
departed  now  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  which 
survived  for  some  centuries  longer  only  as  a  majestic 
fiction. 

To  Pisa  the  blow  was  crushing,  and  the  distracted 
citizens,  not  knowing  to  whom  to  turn,  called  on 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  who  was  acting  as  Im- 
perial Vicar  in  Genoa,  to  govern  them.  He  showed 
extraordinary  energy,  revived  the  war  against  the 
Guelphs,  and  forcibly  occupied  Lucca.  The  Floren- 
tines addressed  a  request  to  the  King  for  aid,  and  he 
sent  his  younger  brother  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  Guelph  troops,  met  Uguccione  at 
Montecatini.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Ghi- 
bellines  were  completely  victorious,  Gravina  himself 
and  his  son  being  among  the  slain.  But  Uguccione 
was  by  nature  a  tyrant,  and  his  conduct  soon  became 
insupportable,  both  to  the  Fisans  and  Lucchese. 
They  drove  him  away  and  he  fled  to  Verona,  there 
to  take  service  under  Can  Grande  della  Scala. 


XIII. 

EVENTS   IN   LUCCA    AND    PISA.      FLORENCE    IN  THE 
FOURTEENTH   CENTURY  {continued). 

After  the  departure  of  Uguccione  Lucca  fell  under 
the  rule  of  Castruccio  Castracane  degli  Interminelli, 
while  at  Pisa  a  popular  movement  was  headed  by 
Coscetto  dal  Colle,  a  youth  of  humble  origin,  but 
brave,  rich,  and  handsome.  He  was  speedily  betrayed 
by  a  friend,  and  after  the  usual  sanguinary  scenes  the 
government  of  the  now  fallen  and  unhappy  town  was 
given  to  Gaddo  della  Gherardesca. 

In  Lucca,  under  Castruccio,  a  period  of  temporary 
prosperity,  was  partially  healing  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  eight  years  of  disorder,  during  which  certain  laws 
had  been  passed  against  the  nobles  in  a  similar  spirit 
to  Giano  della  Bella's  "  Ordinances  of  Justice."     Th 
soul  of  the  popular  party  had  been  Bontura  Dati,  ai. 
astute,  audacious  man,  possessed  of  all  the  fluency 
the  coarse  irony  and  narrow  passions  of  a  demagogue 
He  once  formed  part  of  a  deputation  sent  to  Pisa  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was 
that  Lucca  should  restore  the  castle  of  Asciano,  where 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  times  the  victors  had  caused 
mirrors  to  be  placed  on  a  high  tower  so  that,  when- 
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ever  the  sun  shone,  the  Pisans  might  be  reminded  of 
their  loss.  To  the  request  for  the  restitution  of  this 
castle  Bontura  retorted  with  an  insulting  refusal, 
adding  that  the  ladies  of  Pisa  must  do  without  their 
mirror  ;  a  sneer  which  filled  his  fellow  citizens  with 
admiration.  His  rule  soon  became  so  insupportable 
to  the  nobles  of  Lucca  that  they  quitted  the  town  en 
massCy  and  as  they  took  their  wealth  with  them  great 
misery  followed  on  their  exodus. 

After  Uguccione's  forcible  entry  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  Guelphs  to  suffer.  One  thousand  four  hundred 
of  their  houses  are  said  to  have  been  set  on  fire,  and 
three  hundred  families  belonging  to  the  guild  of  silk- 
weavers  were  evicted.  The  pre-eminence  which  Lucca 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  that  trade  passed  to  other 
places,  and  was  especially  advantageous  to  Florence, 
where  the  refugees  met  with  an  eager  welcome, 

Castruccio  Castracane's  tenure  of  power  revived  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ghibellines.  His  first  enterprise 
was  against3^istoja,  which  he  brought  under  the  sway 
of  Lucca,  and  six  years  later  in  1322  he  turned  his 
arms  against)  ^  Florence.  Dissensions  there  had  mo- 
mentarily paralysed  the  energies  of  the  republic,  and 
every  suggestion  for  a  vigorous  defence  was  resisted 
by  the  grand i,  who  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  "  Ordinances." 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  either  that  the  aristocratic  faction 
had  never  died  out  in  Florence,  or  was  ever  being 
created  anew  by  the  tyranny  of  the  governing  class. 
Divided  councils  consequently  prevailed,  with  the 
usual  result  of  inaction.  Such  crises  were  inevitable 
at   intervals  in  a   political  organism  so  loosely  con- 
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structed  as  the  commune,  and  had  only  not  more 
fatal  effects  because  of  the  strong  individuality,  and 
the  perfect  freedom  of  intellectual  development  which 
counteracted  them. 

A  Council  of  Twelve  Good  Men  had  recently,  as 
we  know,  been  created  in  Florence  to  control  the  Sig- 
noria,  but  the  chronic  distrust  among  the  people  of 
their  rulers  still  continued,  and  yet  another  new 
device  was  imagined  to  allay  it  The  Priors  and 
other  magistrates  put  into  a  bursa  the  names  of  those 
eligible  for  the  Signoria,  selecting  a  sufficient  number 
to  last  over  forty-two  months,  and  including  the 
names  of  many  who  had  been  kept  out  for  some 
years.  The  names  were  then  drawn  every  two 
months.  This  system  was  eventually  extended  to 
the  election  of  the  Twelve  Buonuomini,  the  Standard- 
bearers  of  the  Companies,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
troops. 

Castruccio  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  ferociously, 
but  so  far  with  no  conspicuous  success.  ome  traitors 
aiding,  he  made  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the 
government  of  Pisa  which,  already  besr*-  with  perils, 
and  forced  to  be  equally  on  its  g^ard  against  the 
Lucchese  and  the  Florentines,  in  December  of  this 
year  (1325)  sustained  an  additional  loss  when  the 
king  of  Aragon  finally  occupied  Sardinia. 

In  Pistoja  things  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  The 
Lucchese  and  Florentines  had  indeed  restored  juris- 
diction over  the  contado  to  that  town,  but  the  partial 
liberty  thus  recovered  was  completely  sterilized  by 
the  wild  anarchy  prevailing  within  the  city.  What, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  must  be  called  the  govern- 
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ment,  had  momentarily  passed  to  a  certain  Filippo 
Tedici,  who  by  force  and  fraud  had  disposed  of  his 
enemies,  and  was  now  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  town 
to  the  highest  bidder.  How  he  intrigued  and  plotted, 
betrayed  friends  and  kinsmen,  opened  pretended 
negotiations  with  Florence,  where  a  keen  desire  pre- 
vailed to  keep  Castruccio  out  of  Pistoja,  and  how  at 
the  same  time  he  despatched  one  of  the  usual  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Middle  Ages — a  monk — to  the  lord  of 
Lucca ;  how  he  poisoned  his  wife  by  giving  her  sweet- 
meats, and  how,  he  eventually  married  Castruccio's 
daughter,  all — as  related  in  the  "  Istorie  Pistolesi,"  a 
contemporary  chronicle — forms  a  vivid  page  of  Italian 
history.  Eventually  Tedici  obtained  the  terms  he 
wished  for  from  Castruccio,  who  occupied  Pistoja, 
and  thus  more  than  ever  threatened  the  liberties 
and  security  of  the  Florentines.  The  latter  strained 
every  nerve  to  increase  the  force  already  at  their 
disposal,  and  at  last  got  together  an  army  which  cost, 
it  was  said,  three  thousand  gold  florins  daily — ^an 
incredible  sum  under  the  circumstances ;  but  what- 
ever the  real  expense  may  have  been  it  is  certain  that 
the  Florentines  paid  it  with  alacrity. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  1325,  a  battle  took  place 
at  Altopascia,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
Castruccio.  Numbers  of  Florentines  and  Tuscan 
knights  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  victor  made  a 
large  sum — estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  gold 
florins — out  of  the  ransom  for  various  illustrious 
persons,  among  whom  was  Raymond  of  Cardona, 
the  Florentine  commander.  Castruccio  followed  up 
this  success  by  ravaging  all  the  Florentine  territory, 
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and  on  the  2nd  of  October  had  pitched  his  camp  at 
Peretola,  only  two  miles  from  the  gate  of  Florence. 
He  destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of  paintings  in  the 
churches,  and  sent  off  to  Lucca  all  the  portable 
property  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Finally  he  returned 
to  Lucca  to  hold  a  sort  of  Roman  triumph,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  the  inhabitants  of  the  contado  enjoyed  a 
respite  from  his  barbarities. 

In  the  battle  of  Altopascia  the  knights  on  the 
Florentine  side  had  shown  great  cowardice,  while  the 
city  militia  had  fought  very  well.  Nevertheless  from 
this  period  the  practice  of  employing  mercenaries 
became  more  and  more  common.  The  interests  of 
the  republic  were  so  widespread,  the  commerce 
which  had  to  be  protected  was  so  extensive,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Florentine  name  so  great,  that  the 
days  were  long  past  when  a  trained  city  militia  could 
suffice  for  military  enterprise,  or  even  for  purposes 
of  defence  In  the  "good  old  times"  the  merchants 
and  artizans  could  leave  their  offices  and  their  work- 
shops, march  out  a  few  miles  against  a  neighbouring 
foe, — inflict  a  defeat  or  receive  one,  take  or  lose  a  few 
castles,  and  then — such  as  survived — could  return  to 
their  business  as  though  nothing  of  importance  had 
happened.  But,  as  head  of  the  Guelph  league, 
Florence  now  had  weighty  responsibilities  ;  her 
citizens  also  were  engaged  in  enterprises  which 
demanded  unremitting  attention,  and  could  not  be 
abandoned  at  any  moment  for  the  sake  of  a  cam- 
paign likely  to  last  months— perhaps,  with  only  a 
few  interruptions,  years.  Obviously  a  large  army 
was  required  which    Florence  and  its  contado  were 
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numerically  too  small  to  furnish,  and  hence  rose  the 
necessity  for  paid  foreign  troops.  To  obtain  these 
and  some  surcease  from  mutual  suspicion  at  the  same 
time,  the  republic  agreed  to  place  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria,  Robert  of 
Naples*  eldest  son,  who  was  to  furnish  a  thousand 
horsemen  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  the  annual  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  gold  florins  in  war,  and  half  the  sum  in  time 
of  peace. 

In  July,  1326,  the  Duke,  with  his  suite  of  knights 
and  barons,  and  horsemen  (four  hundred  of  whom 
had  already  been  sent  to  Florence  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Athens),  entered  Siena,  and 
was  received  with  much  honour.  Siena  was  divided 
between  the  two  factions  of  the  Tolomei  and 
Salimbeni,  and  the  Florentines  were  anxious,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Guelph  party,  to  re-establish  peace 
there.  They  despatched  ambassadors  to  Robert, 
begging  him  to  restore  order,  which  he  succeeded 
in  doing  by  inducing  the  hostile  houses  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  five  years,  and  getting  himself  accepted 
as  governor,  in  return  for  which  services  he  wrung 
another  sixteen  thousand  florins  out  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  then  hastened  to  present  himself  in 
their  own  town. 

Here  he  and  his  Duchess,  a  daughter  of  Charles  of 
Valois,  were  welcomed  with  great  splendour,  but  the 
humbler-minded  or  more  pharisaical  among  the 
citizens  were  disposed  to  resent  the  expense  resulting 
from  this  magnificence,  and  to  regret  the  customs 
which  according  to  them  foreign  influence  destroyed. 
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Sumptuary  laws  had  been  formerly  passed  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  of  the  Florentine  women's  dress. 
Now  the  French,  or  more  probably  the  women  them- 
selves by  appealing  to  the  French,  caused  these  laws 
to  be  rescinded  and  went  forth  crowned  with  gold 
and  silver  garlands,  or  wearing  their  hair  gathered 
into  nets  covered  with  pearls,  while  their  dresses  were 
of  silk  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

The  Florentines  had  hardly  received  the  Duke 
inside  their  walls  when  they  began  to  find  his 
authority  irksome,  and  were  much  relieved  on  his 
being  summoned  hastily  to  Naples  by  his  father  who 
was  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  of 
Bavaria. 

With  the  help  of  the  last-named  sovereign  Cast- 
ruccio  had  besieged  and  entered  Pisa  which  had  to 
accept  him  for  its  ruler,  or  rather  as  Imperial  vicar, 
for  Louis  kept  the  income  of  the  commune  for  his 
own  use  and  ground  down  the  inhabitants  with  fresh 
taxes.  He  invested  Castruccio  with  the  Dukedom  of 
Lucca,  and  might  have  helped  him  in  his  long 
meditated  attack  on  Florence,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
latter,  had  other  designs. 

In  January,  1328,  Castruccio  having  followed  his 
patron  to  Rome,  the  troops  retained  by  the  Floren- 
tines took  Pistoja  by  a  night  surprise,  and  for  ten 
days  the  city  was  sacked.  Castruccio,  abandoning 
every  other  thought,  flew  to  recover  it,  but  only 
succeeded  in  doing  this  after  a  two  months'  siege 
when  the  garrison  capitulated  from  hunger.  Cast- 
ruccio being  then  lord  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pistoja,  the 
Luii;iana  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Genoese  eastern 
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Riviera,  began  at  last  to  prepare  for  a  serious  attack 
on  Florence.  But  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plans 
he  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1329,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  forty-seven,  having,  after  all, 
accomplished  nothing  grand,  but  only  tried  to  play 
the  part  of  a  Visconti  or  a  Scaliger  without  the 
qualities  or  the  opportunity. 

Two  months  later  the  Duke  of  Calabria  died,  and 
the  Florentines,  having  thus  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence, set  about  remodelling  their  constitution.  All 
former  councils  were  dissolved  and  two  new  ones 
formed,  one  of  three  hundred  of  popolani  presided 
over  by  the  Captain  of  the  People,  and  one  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  popolani  and  grandi  mixed,  headed 
by  the  Podesti ;  the  decision  of  the  Signoria  being 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  larger  and  smaller 
council  in  turn. 

The  Standard-bearer  of  Justice,  it  may  be  here 
stated,  continued  to  represent  the  republic  on  all 
great  occasions.  He  presented  the  wands  of  office  or 
batons  to  the  Captain  of  the  People,  the  Podesta,  the 
Executor  of  Justice  and  the  Captains  chosen  for  war. 

The  Standard-bearer  and  the  Priors  ate  together 
with  great  ceremony,  trumpets  sounding  all  the  while, 
and  wherever  they  went  they  were  preceded  by 
trumpeters,  guards,  and  mace-bearers.  The  cost  of 
the  keep  of  the  Signoria  and  their  attendants 
amounted  to  ten  florins  daily.  The  Priors  were  not 
only  forbidden  to  leave  the  Palace  during  their  time 
of  office  for  any  private  business,  but  if  one  of  them 
needed  to  go  home  at  night  without  the  knowledge 
of  the   public,    he   had   to   ask    permission    of   the 
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colleague  who  was  President  of  the  Government  for 
the  day.  They  were  not  allowed  to  have  private 
conversation  with  anybody,  not  even  a  kinsman,  but 
as  a  compensation  could  give  frequent  audiences  to 
clients  and  petitioners  who  frittered  away  a  vast 
amount  of  public  tim& 
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By  the  intervention  of  Louis  (whose  services  had 
to  be  lavishly  paid  for),  Lucca  and  Pisa  got  rid  of 
Castruccio's  sons  and  recovered  their  liberties.  Lucca 
did  not  keep  them  long,  being  occupied  by  surprise 
by  Marco  Visconti,  one  of  those  leaders  of  disbanded 
mercenaries  who  henceforth,  at  brief  intervals,  are  to 
ravage  the  Tuscan  territory.  He  put  the  town  up  to 
auction  so  to  speak,  and  after  bids  from  Florence  and 
Pisa,  sold  it  to  Gherardino  Spinola,  a  Ghibelline  from 
Genoa  who  claimed  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  whole  history  of  the  next  year  is  dreary.  The 
republics  had  lost  all  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  and  some,  like  Pisa,  in  faction  and  blood- 
shed, in  bitter  mutual  hatreds  and  bitterer  want  were 
hastening  to  their  fall.  Florence  was  saddened  by 
calamities  and  disheartening  sights.  On  All  Saints 
Day,  1333,  a  great  flood  laid  the  plain  of  the  Mugello 
under  water,  and,  extending  to  the  city,  penetrated 
to  a  great  height  in  the  Church  of  the  Baptist,  the 
palace    of   the    Priors    and    many   other   buildings. 

Three  of  the  bridges  broke,  the  statue  of  Mars  at  the 
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fcx)t  of  which  young  Buondelmonti  was  murdered  fell 
into  the  Arno,  and  so  many  houses  and  shops  were 
flooded  that  the  loss  in  property  of  all  sorts  was 
incalculable. 

About  the  same  time  Florence  witnessed  for  the 
first  time  a  lugubrious  procession  of  Flagellants,  who 
entered  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Friar  from  Bergamo.  Dressed  in 
white  and  dripping  with  blood  from  their  self-inflicted 
scourgings,  they  were  surely  eloquent  of  a  misery  so 
deep  that  fanaticism  alone  could  give  expression  to  it. 

A  further  cause  of  depression  was  the  failure  of  the 
great  bankers  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  who  as  is  well 
known,  had  lent  money  to  Edward  III.  of  England, 
and  being  unable  to  get  it  back,  became  bankrupts, 
and  entailed  ruin  on  numerous  depositors.  For  a 
time  the  credit  of  Florence  was  severely  shaken  ;  but 
nevertheless  the  Tower  (Giotto's)  was  begun  about 
this  time,  and  the  Guild  of  Wool  continued  to  supply 
the  funds  for  the  building  of  the  Duomo. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Castruccio,  Pistoja 
was  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  Florence  and 
accept  its  jurisdiction  for  a  term  of  two  years,  renew- 
able at  each  expiration  ;  and  in  1337  the  republic 
also  obtained  possession  of  Arezzo  by  cession  from 
Piero  Tarlati.  The  Florentines  agreed  to  preserve 
the  property  and  rights  of  the  Ghibellines  within  that 
town,  but  excepted  from  this  favour  such  families  as 
the  Ubertini  and  Faggiuola.  None  of  these  great 
"  irreconcilables "  were  allowed  to  intermarry  with  . 
Florentines,  nor  could  any  of  their  number  be  called 
to  the  bishoprics  of  Florence  and  Fiesole.    They  were 
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also  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  accept  imperial 
fiefs  in  Tuscany. 

The  Visconti  of  Milan  now  began  to  influence  the 
destinies  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  and  one 
result  of  their  interference  was  the  assignment,  at 
last,  of  Lucca  to  Pisa  which  kept  possession  of  its 
ancient  rival  for  twenty -seven  years. 

Passing  over  other  events,  we  come  to  those  which 
led  in  Florence  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens.  In  spite  of  their  laboriously  acquired  and 
jealously  guarded  liberties,  it  seems  as  though  the 
people  of  Florence  were  still  oppressed  by  the  grandi 
in  many  private  matters  ;  and  apparently  what 
they  considered  the  ill-weed  of  aristocracy  had  not 
been  entirely  rooted  out  Doubtless  relatives  and 
retainers  of  the  exiled  houses  had  remained  all  the 
time  in  Florence,  and  in  fact  they  must  have  done  so^ 
for  wholesale  as  were  the  prescriptions  they  could  not 
include  everybody,  and  it  is  evident  that  many  fami- 
lies returned  when  the  first  fury  against  them  had 
abated.  A  new  generation  with  revived  pretensions 
had  grown  up  since  the  death  of  Corso  Donati, 
and  round  the  nucleus  thus  formed  gathered  all 
the  younger,  more  irreconcilable  spirits  of  the 
town.  Then  outside  Florence  and  all  over  Italy 
there  was  still  a  so-called  imperial  party  with  whom 
the  malcontents  were  united  by  policy  or  ties  of 
blood.  And  certainly  some  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  grandi  to  re- acquire  supremacy  must  have 
manifested  itself,  for  all  at  once  the  people  apparently 
finding  Podesti,  Captain  of  the  People  and  Executor 
of  Justice  insufficient  for  their  needs,  created  a  new 
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officer,  a  Captain  of  the  Guard  or  Bargello,  who  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  first  of  these  officials  was  a  certain  Gabbrielli 
from  Gubbio,  one  of  an  ill-famed  house.  He  pro- 
nounced sentence  for  some  slight  offence  against  a 
Bardi  and  a  Frescobaldi  who  proceeded  to  conspire 
with  the  Tarlati  of  Arezzo,  the  Ubaldini,  the  Pazzi  of 
Valdarno,  and  other  enemies  of  the  commune.  But 
the  plot  was  discovered  ;  the  people  rose  in  arms  ; 
and  the  conspirators  were  persuaded  by  the  Podesta 
to  leave  the  town  under  his  escort  About  thirty,  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole,  were  condemned  to  death 
or  spoliation. 

There  was  also  a  gfreat  seething  of  Ghibellines  out- 
side the  walls.  Probably  the  hornets'  nest  expelled 
from  Arezzo  helped  to  keep  up  the  general  irritation, 
and  inside  Florence  the  Government  was  hard 
pressed.  The  credit  of  the  republic  had  been 
shaken  ;  many  depositors,  especially  at  Naples,  had 
called  in  their  funds,  and  anything  which  looked  like 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  Guelphs  to  defend  them- 
selves could  only  increase  the  general  mistrust  of  the 
resources  of  Florence.  A  special,  council  of  twenty 
citizens,  all  popolani,  had  been  appointed  to  carry  on 
operations  against  Lucca,  and  continued  in  office 
afterwards,  charged  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  public  defence.  They  were  empowered  to 
raise  any  taxes  that  they  liked,  and  to  make  war  or 
peace  or  conclude  alliances  as  seemed  well  to  them. 
Apparently  they  thought  that  the  town  was  insuffi- 
ciently provided  with  soldiers,  and  they  seized  upon 
the  idea  of  employing  Walter  of  Brienne,  Duke  of 
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Athens,  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  France.  He 
was  one  of  the  race  of  mih'tary  hirelings  whom  the 
necessity  of  the  communes  had  bred  :  just  a  condot- 
tiere  who  brought  himself  and  his  company  to  the 
service  of  any  cause  which  paid  well.  He  was  rich, 
yet  of  a  grasping  disposition  ;  ugly,  small,  cunning, 
disloyal,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  none  of  the 
picturesque  qualities  of  some  of  his  titled  contem- 
porary bandits.  The  rulers  of  Florence  made  him 
at  first  military  commander  of  the  town  with  full 
powers  of  executing  justice.  He  was  quick  to 
perceive  the  divisions  prevailing  among  the  popu- 
lation, and  at  once  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
malcontents,  with  whom  there  had  associated  them- 
selves a  small  number  of  traders  who,  having  failed 
in  their  commercial  enterprises,  were  ready  to  do 
anything  which  could  restore  their  fallen  fortunes. 

On  the  morning  of  September  8,  1342,  the  Duke 
went  with  his  soldiers  and  a  secret  armed  following 
to  the  Piazza.  The  Priors  came  forth  and  took  their 
place  with  him  on  the  dais  against  the  palace  wall 
which  they  occupied  on  all  public  occasions,  when  all 
at  once  a  cry  arose  among  the  crowd,  "  Let  the  Duke 
be  our  lord  for  life  ! " 

The  standard  of  the  republic  was  seized,  the 
Ordinances  of  Justice  torn  up,  and  the  Duke's  flag 
hoisted.  The  election  of  the  new  lord  received  formal 
confirmation  two  days  later,  when  the  office  of 
Gonfaloniere  was  abolished. 

Walter  of  Brienne's  first  unpopular  act  was  to 
confirm  the  Pisans  in  the  possession  of  Lucca ;  and 
he  next  alienated  some  of  his  adherents  among  the 
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nobles  by  selecting  the  Priors  from  the  class  of 
smaller  traders  with  only  a  slight  admixture  of 
genuine  old  Ghibelline  stocks.  He  ostentatiously 
protected  the  popolani  against  the*  grandi,  and 
introduced  various  democratic  reforms,  such  as 
abolishing  the  office  of  Standard-bearer  of  the 
Companies,  and  refusing  consuls  to  all  the  guilds 
except  those  of  the  butchers,  tavern-keepers,  and 
similar  humble  folk.  He  also  annulled  the  guild 
rules  about  wages  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  thus 
discontenting  the  masters ;  he  deprived  the  State 
creditors  of  their  share  of  the  customs,  annexed 
a  portion  of  the  revenues  for  his  own  use,  and  levied 
new  taxes,  besides  behaving  in  many  instances  with 
a  cruelty  which  to  arbitrary  people  seemed  very 
arbitrary  indeed.  He  reduced  the  Priors  to  a 
shadow  of  their  former  authority,  and  ruled  with 
the  help  of  the  Podest^  (one  of  the  Baglioni,  magni- 
ficent bandits,  of  Perugia)  and  two  creatures  of  his 
own,  Guglielmo  d'Assisi  and  Cerrettieri  Visdomini. 
He  soon  alienated  all  his  former  adherents,  including 
the  lower  orders,  who  found  that  trade  and  industry 
were  languishing  under  the  rule  of  this  new  master. 
The  air  was  full  of  plots,  and  the  Duke,  aware  of  his 
danger,  appealed  to  Taddeo  Pepoli,  tyrant  of  Bologna, 
who  promised  him  three  hundred  horsemen,  but  these 
and  other  reinforcements  which  he  had  applied  for 
among  his  friends  were  slow  in  coming.  On  July  26, 
1 343,  as  the  workmen  were  all  leaving  their  shops,  a 
conspiracy  which  included  members  of  all  parties 
suddenly  broke  forth  ;  the  streets  echoed  to  the  cries 
of  "  Death  to  the  Duke ! "  "  Long  live  the  People,  the 
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Commune  and  Liberty ! "  The  old  banners  of  the 
Companies  were  brought  out,  barricades  erected, 
while  old  enemies  embraced  and  made  friends.  The 
Duke's  followers  rushed  to  the  Piazza ;  but  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  tyrant  got  up  by  Uguccione 
Buondelmonti  and  his  allies  the  Cavalcanti  failed.  All 
day  the  street  fights  lasted  ;  the  prisons  were  broken 
open  and  the  captives  set  free,  and  the  lists  of 
banished  and  suspects  found  in  the  palace  of  the 
Podesti  were  burnt. 

The  Duke,  besieged  in  the  palace  of  the  Podesti 
and  threatened  with  starvation,  tried  some  piteous 
conciliatory  measures,  such  as  hauling  down  his  own 
banner  and  hoisting  that  of  the  people.  Reinforce- 
ments for  the  Florentines  began  to  pour  in  from 
Siena,  San  Miniato,  and  Prato,  and  were  joined  by 
numerous  bands  of  armed  peasants.  Any  follower 
of  the  Duke's  who  was  taken  found  no  quarter,  and 
corpses  stripped  naked  were  dragged  by  the  lads 
about  the  streets.  The  people  persistently  demanded 
the  Duke's  creatures,  Cerrettieri  de'  Visdomini  and 
Guglielmo  d'Assisi — even  the  latter's  young  son. 
For  a  time  the  wretched  tyrant  resisted — then  gave 
way.  The  poor  boy,  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
dressed  with  sorrowful  significance  in  black,  was 
thrust  through  the  heavy  portal  of  the  palace  by  the 
Burgundian  soldiers,  and  torn  limb  from  limb  in  the 
sight  of  his  father,  on  whom  the  same  fate  descended 
immediately  afterwards.  The  limbs  of  these  victims 
were  paraded  on  sticks  through  the  town,  and  some 
boasted  that  they  had  eaten  the  raw  flesh.  Cerrettieri 
escaped,  perhaps  because  the  ferocity  of  the  people 
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had  been  partially  satiated  ;  and  three  days  later 
the  Duke  himself  departed,  escorted  by  the  Sienese 
and  some  leading  Florentine  citizens. 

When  his  fall  was  known,  various  towns  and 
territories  subject  to  Florence  rebelled.  Arezzo  and 
Pistoja  proclaimed  their  freedom  and  destroyed  the 
castles  built  by  the  Florentines.  Volterra  returned 
under  the  rule  of  the  Belforti,  and  Castiglione 
Aretino  surrendered  itself  once  again  to  the  Tarlati. 
In  Florence  the  magnates,  supported  by  some  of 
the  commoners  who,  or  whose  predecessors,  had 
formerly  enjoyed  chief  influence  and  were  conse- 
quently included  under  the  generic  term  of  the 
"  Families  " — tried  to  re-enter  the  government,  and 
although  the  lower  classes  and  minor  traders  were 
determined  at  first  to  exclude  them  at  any  rate 
from  the  Signoria  (z>.,  Priorship)  and  to  prevent 
their  being  Standard-bearers  of  the  Companies, 
they  eventually  gave  way  so  far  as  to  allow  of 
their  becoming  Priors.  It  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  twelve  of  these  officers,  three  for  each 
quarter  (a  division  of  the  town  and  contado  which 
had  been  substituted  for  the  Sestieri) — four  out  of 
the  total  number  to  be  nobles  and  eight  of  the 
middle-class,  while  associated  on  all  important 
occasions  with  this  Signoria  were  to  be  eight 
councillors  (instead  of  twelve  as  before)  four  being 
grandi  and  the  rest  popolani.  This  arrangement 
discontented  everybody.  The  people  thought  the 
magnates,  who  were  only  one  thousand  as  against 
twenty    thousand,    had    been    invested     with    too 
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much  power,  while  the  magnates  naturally  thought 
they  had  too  little.  The  people  became  frenzied 
with  the  idea  that  some  of  the  Donati  and  others 
of  the  same  sort  might  once  again  obtain  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  usual  conspiracies  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms.  The  Priors  armed ;  the  populace 
assembled  in  the  Piazza,  and  clamoured  for  the 
grand  i  to  be  thrown  from  the  windows,  unless  the 
Bishop  ^who  was  shut  up  with  them)  wished  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Fuel  was  actually  brought  and  heaped 
up  at  the  door,  when  at  last  the  Signoria  gave  way, 
and  the  unpopular  members  returned  to  their  homes 
in  great  discomfiture.  A  few  more  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  government 
of  no  special  importance  beyond  the  revival  of  the 
office  of  Standard- Bearer  of  Justice.  The  whole 
town  continued  up  in  arms,  and  the  grandi  sent 
for  reinforcements  which  the  pO]X)lani  were  resolved 
to  prevent  their  obtaining. 

The  popular  party  had  possession  of  all  the  gate? 
except  the  Porta  San  Giorgio,  which  was  held  by  the 
Bardi,  and  an  independent  assault,  headed  by  the 
Medici  and  the  Rondinelli,  destroyed  the  houses  and 
barricades  of  the  Adimari  Cavicciuli,  of  the  Pazzi, 
Donati,  and  Cavalcanti.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  however,  in  the  district  known  as  Oltramo, 
there  remained  the  strong  and  compact  party  of  the 
Bardi,  Rossi,  Manelli,  Frescobaldi,  and  Nerli.  One 
after  another  of  these  were  overborne  by  the  popular 
onrush  ;  only  the  Manelli  and  Bardi  fought  long  and 
hard.  The  street  where  the  powerful  Bardi  lived, 
and  which   bore  (as  it  still   bears)  their  name,  was 
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strongly  barricaded,  and  held  out  for  a  good  while, 
the  assailed  throwing  showers  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles.  But  at  last  even  this  last  stronghold  was 
overcome,  and  the  defenders  fled  for  refuge  to  their 
old  friends,  the  Mozzi  and  Quaratest,  who  had 
espoused  the  popular  side,  and  were  able  to  use 
their  influence  in  getting  the  Bardi  hurried  safely 
from  the  town.  Into  the  fortress- pal  aces  of  the  great 
family  the  very  dregs  of  the  population,  men,  women, 
and  children,  now  poured,  mercilessly  sacking  and 
burning,  so  that  Villani  says  that  twenty-two  houses 
were  given  to  the  flames,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
sixty  thousand  florins  was  destroyed. 


XV. 


FLORENCE    IN    THE    FOURTEENTH    CENTURY    {can- 
tinned) y  AND  AFFAIRS  IN  LUCCA,  PISA,  AND  SIENA. 

The  grand!  thus  vanquished,  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  or,  to  call  them  by  the  designations  in  vogue, 
the  popolo  and  the  popolo  minuto,  became,  according 
to  Villani,  very  overbearing.  But  every  party  in 
Florence  was  necessarily  overbearing  in  turn,  as  it 
was  only  by  a  perpetual  shifting  of  the  balance  that 
the  State  was  kept  going  at  all. 

For  the  time  being  the  government  of  the  city 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  twenty-one  Captains  of 
the  Guilds,  but  the  Sienese  and  Perugians  intervening, 
changes  were  once  again  introduced,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  being  that  the  Priors  were  elected 
from  the  three  parties  now  recognized  as  the  Upper 
Middle  Class  (or  Grassi),the  Middle  Proper  (Mediani), 
and  the  Lower  Class  (Minuti) :  in  the  proportion  of 
two  of  the  first  named,  three  of  the  second,  and  three 
of  the  third  ;  while  it  was  decreed  that  the  Standard- 
bearer  of  Justice  should  be  elected  in  turn  from  each 
of  these  three  contingents. 

Thus  in  little  more  than  one  year  Florence  had 
undergone    four   changes   of    government,   the  final 
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result  of  which  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
two  lower  classes  at  the  expense  of  those  rich  and 
powerful  members  of  the  community  who,  whenever 
the  grand!  succumbed,  had  remained  the  dominant 
faction. 

Under  the  new  order  of  things  the  grandi  were 
excluded  from  everything  except  the  Council  of  the 
Commune,  the  Consulate  of  Trade,  and  the  Sea- 
Consulate,  this  latter  office  however  being  still  in  the 
future.  But  whenever  a  Balii  or  special  commission 
was  formed,  it  was  the  custom  to  admit  one  of  the 
grandi  to  membership  ;  and  they  were  also  still 
admitted  to  the  magistracy  of  the  Guelph  party,  and 
were  allowed  to  act  as  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers. 
The  Ordinances  of  Justice  were  however  revived  in 
almost  unmitigated  force,  and  property  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  Pazzi  and  others  of  their  class, 
in  recognition  of  old  services,  was  taken  from  them. 

New  lists  of  rebels  were  drawn  up  to  replace  those 
which  had  been  burnt,  and  the  grandi  were  altogether 
so  discouraged  that  they  retired  in  great  numbers  to 
the  country  districts,  and  it  was  calculated  that  no 
less  than  five  hundred  of  their  number  renounced 
their  position  and  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
popolo,  either  because  they  were  in  favour  with  the 
actual  rulers,  or  because  they  applied  for  the  privilege 
on  the  ground  of  being  weak  and  impotent  {debiles  et 
impotentes).  But  they  could  only  remain  in  the  refuge 
thus  afforded  to  them  on  condition  of  committing  no 
misdeed  against  the  popolo  for  a  space  of  ten  years: 
otherwise  the  punishment  meted  out  to  them  would 
be  restoration   to  the   ranks  of  their   former  party. 
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And  in  a  similar  spirit  a  probationary  period  of  five 
years  was  fixed  before  they  could  serve  their  country 
as  members  of  the  Signoria  or  of  the  Council  of 
Twelve,  or  as  Standard-bearers  of  the  Companies  or 
Captains  of  the  Leagues  in  the  contada 

After  these  events  four  years  of  quiet  followed, 
saddened  by  the  second  outbreak  of  plague  in  134S, 
during  which,  in  Florence  and  its  district,  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  one  of 
them  being  Giovanni  Villani.  A  general  demoraliza- 
tion was  consequent  on  this  calamity,  and  as  the 
artizans  and  agricultural  labourers,  being  reduced  in 
numbers,  would  only  work  for  very  high  wages,  many 
fields  remained  untilled,  and  scarcity  followed  on  the 
plague 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  the  departure  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens  several  towns  had  revolted  from  the 
rule  of  Florence  ;  but  by  degrees  they  returned  to  it 
In  1349  Colle  di  Val  d'Elsa  and  San  Gimignano  re- 
entered the  fold.  Prato  was  bought  back  from  Joan 
of  Naples,  the  Duke's  daughter,  for  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  gold  florins,  and  Pistoja  was  alter- 
nately coerced  and  persuaded  into  surrendering 
itself  and  allowing  the  Guelph  Cancellieri  to  be 
installed  as  holders  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  town. 
Seven  members  of  the  Guazzalatri  family  of  Prato 
began  to  give  trouble,  but  they  were  enticed  to 
Florence  and  decapitated  ;  and  having  thus  settled 
their  minor  difficulties,  the  Signoria  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  danger  now  threatening  the  republic  in  the 
growing  power  of  the  Visconti  at  Milan.  Bologna 
had    just    been  sold  by  Giovanni    Pepoli,  its  tyrant, 
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to  Giovanni  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who 
already  held  sway  over  twenty-two  towns  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont  Such  a  dominion  constituted 
a  grave  peril  to  all  the  communes  which  valued  their 
independence,  and  Florence  no  sooner  learnt  that  the 
Pope,  Clement  VI.,  had  confirmed  Visconti  in  all 
his  recent  acquisitions,  than  it  decided  publicly  to 
proclaim  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  Charles  IV. 
of  Bohemia,  which  all  through  the  winter  of  1351-52 
had  formed  the  subject  of  private  negotiations. 

The  agreement  was  that  Florence,  Siena,  and 
Perugia  should  acknowledge  Charles  as  Sovereign 
lord  of  Italy ;  that  the  Priors  of  Florence  and  the 
Nine  of  Siena  were  to  be  denominated  Imperial 
vicars  during  their  term  of  office ;  and  that  all  three 
republics  should  pay  tribute  in  proportion  to  their 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  communes  were  to  be  preserved  intact  These 
singular  negotiations  fell  through  for  the  moment, 
Charles  being  grasping  and  the  Florentines  incurably 
suspicious.  It  was  said  also  that  the  Emperor  was 
offended  by  the  free  and  easy  ways  of  the  republican 
ambassadors.  "  You  split  hairs,"  one  of  them  observed 
to  him  coolly.  The  whole  incident  is  only  of  value 
to  show  how  little  the  old  distinctions  between  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  now  counted  for  in  Florence. 

But  soon  there  was  a  change.  Genoa  gave  itself 
and  all  the  towns  on  the  Riviera,  except  three,  to 
the  Visconti ;  the  three  exceptions  being  Monaco, 
Mentone,  and  Roccabruna,  which  were  held  fast  by 
the  Grimaldi.  Venice  concluded  an  alliance  against 
the  common  enemy  with  the  Estensi  of  Ferarra,  the 
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Carraresi  of  Padua,  the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  and  the 
Scaligeri  of  Verona,  With  the  Pope's  approval  the 
allies  summoned  the  Emperor,  and  Florence,  thus  con- 
fronted with  a  double  danger,  b^an  hastily  to  fortify, 
while  Pisa  sent  an  ardent  greeting  to  Charles,  who 
proceeded  to  that  ever  Ghibelline  city,  and  there  met 
the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Tuscan  towns. 

Siena  and  Pistoja  alone  gave  themselves  uncon- 
ditionally. Lucca  wanted  back  its  liberty,  but  failed 
to  get  it,  as  Charles  had  no  wish  to  offend  Pisa. 
Florence  bribed  freely  and  astutely,  thus  procuring 
friends  among  the  Emperor's  following  ;  but  declined 
to  revoke  the  statutes  against  the  nobles.  Charles, 
surrounded  as  he  was  with  hungry  Ghibellines  and 
exiles,  would  have  liked  to  make  better  terms,  but 
had  to  give  way.  He  was  not  even  allowed  to  see 
Florence,  although  he  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so. 
He  had  to  promise  never  even  to  approach  within 
ten  miles  of  the  town,  and  in  return  was  assured  that 
an  annual  tribute  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  the 
Priors  denominated  Imperial  vicars.  Charles  pro- 
ceeded by  Siena  and  Volterra  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  crowned,  but  could  remain  but  a  very  short  time, 
owing  to  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling. 

Siena  at  that  time  was  oppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nove,  an  oligarchy  which,  imitating  the 
foremost  methods  of  the  government  of  Florence,  and 
while  calling  itself  popular,  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing complete  possession  of  the  offices  and  emoluments 
of  State.  The  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the 
partizans  of  the  governing  few,  looked  to  the  coming 
of  Charles  for  deliverance.     The  instant  he  appeared 
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outside  the  walls  of  the  town  an  excited  crowd  met 
him  clamouring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
The  third  day  after  the  Emperor's  arrival  he  was 
conducted  by  the  mob  to  the  palace  of  the  Signoria, 
and  the  Nove  were  forced  to  resign.  The  prisons 
were  broken  open,  the  houses  of  the  hated  party  were 
sacked  and  burned,  several  people  were  killed,  and 
anarchy  reigned  for  some  days.  The  Emperor,  being 
then  empowered  to  reform  the  Government,  named  a 
committee  of  eighteen  popolani  and  twelve  nobles, 
set  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  and 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  over  them,  and  ordered  peace. 
This  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  The  Bali4 
appointed  by  Charles  did  form  a  government  or 
Signoria  consisting  of  twelve  popolani,  but  this  soon 
proved  itself  to  be  as  purely  oligarchical  as  its  pre- 
decessors. The  Archbishop  of  Prague  was  left  in 
charge,  and  Charles  went  to  Pisa.  He  had  hardly 
arrived  there  when  the  news  was  brought  him  that 
the  Sienese,  detecting  despotic  intentions  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, had  deposed  and  imprisoned  him.  Charles 
interceded  with  the  angry  commune  for  his  brother, 
but  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  promising  for  his  own 
part  not  again  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Siena. 

At  Pisa,  finding  that  the  chief  authority  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Gambacorti  family,  who  were  mer- 
chants and  Guelphs,  .he  proceeded  to  destroy  their 
power,  and  ordered  three  of  them  to  be  decapitated, 
thereby  calling  down  upon  himself  great  odium 
among  the  Florentines,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  prin- 
ciples, were  allies  of  the  Gambacorti.  For  a  time  he 
had  raised  hopes  in  the  Lucchese  by  showing  a  dis- 
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position  to  free  them,  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money, 
from  the  hated  yoke  of  Pisa  and  to  convert  Lucca 
into  a  perpetual  fief,  which  the  people  were  to  hold  as 
Vicars  of  the  Empire.  The  Florentines  had  also 
given  him  money  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  received  his  imperial  crown,  and  as  much 
treasure  as  he  could  wring  out  of  everybody,  he 
recognized  how  really  impotent  he  was  against  the 
Visconti,  and  returned  amid  general  contempt  to 
Germany. 

The  next  question  to  agitate  Florence  was  the 
growing  conflict  between  the  Minor  Guilds  and  the 
magistracy  of  the  Guelph  party.  As  already  ex- 
plained, this  was  not  an  office  of  the  commune,  but 
an  appanage  of  the  Florentine  people.  It  was  a  state 
within  a  state,  having  its  own  Priors,  councils, 
notaries,  clerks,  and  treasury. 

In  the  eyes  of  this  magistracy  the  increasing  pre- 
tensions of  the  Minor  Guilds  were  not  to  be  tolerated, 
but  must  be  put  down  by  the  formation  of  an  oligarchy 
which  should  coerce  every  other  party  in  the  State. 
With  this  object  the  Guelph  party  passed  arbitrary 
laws  against  Ghibelline  suspects,  and  encouraged 
secret  anonymous  denunciations  which,  while  pro- 
fessedly political,  really  served  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonal enmity.  It  also  invented  a  famous  system  of 
"admonitions"  by  which  every. suspect  was  branded, 
and  went  about  his  daily  work  with  the  knowledge 
that  hundreds  of  invisible  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 

About  this  time  the  affairs  of  Bologna  complicated 
the  general  situation.  The  commune  (which  had 
gone  originally  through  the  usual  stages  of  consuls, 
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Podesti,  and  tyrant)  had  been  sold  by  Pepoli  to  the 
Visconti  of  Milan,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  ceded  by 
them  to  Giovanni  Visconti  of  Oleggio,  who  in  his  turn 
sold  it  to  Cardinal  Albornoz,  the  Papal  legate.  Ber- 
nab6  Visconti,  however,  besieged  Bologna,  and  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  also 
sent  troops  commanded  by  the  famous  Count  Lando. 
The  war  was  still  raging  when  Urban  V.  mounted 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  pompously  announced  the 
intention  of  restoring  the  Papacy  of  Rome.  For  this 
purpose  Urban  sought  the  various  alliances  mentioned ; 
among  others,  that  of  Charles  who  was  to  aid,  as  a 
preliminary,  in  destroying  the  power  of  the  Visconti. 
Florence  was  invited  to  join  the  League,  but  prudently 
declined,  feeling  that  the  authority  of  the  great 
Milanese  was  not  likely  to  be  overturned  by  an 
alliance  of  so  uncertain  a  character  as  that  between 
the  Pope  and  Emperor.  And  Charles  very  soon 
justified  all  their  previsions  by  allowing  himself  to  be 
bought  off  with  much  money  and  a  few  concessions 
from  the  Visconti  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  descended 
into  Italy.  He  had  arrived  with  a  numerous  army 
which  was  soon  increased  by  the  paid  troops  of  the 
allies.  Italy  was  inundated  with  German,  Hungarian, 
English,  Burgundian,  French,  Spanish,  and  other 
mercenaries,  who,  however,  failed  ignominiously  in 
their  first  onslaught  upon  the  forces  of  the  Visconti 
commanded  by  the  famous  John  Hawkwood.  This 
check  being  promptly  followed  up  by  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  to  the  venal  Emperor,  Charles  calmly  deserted 
his  allies,  made  peace  with  the  Visconti,  disbanded 
his  army,  and  made  his  way  to  Tuscany. 
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Here  he  was  again  appealed  to  by  the  Sienese  who 
were  in  their  usual  hopeless  condition  of  discord. 
The  Nine,  whom  thirteen  years  before  he  had 
overturned,  had  been  succeeded  by  another  oligarchy, 
the  Twelve,  against  whom  all  classes  of  citizens 
were  arrayed.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1368, 
an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  the  Twelve  were 
driven  from  power.  Charles  on  being  requested 
by  a  section  of  the  population  to  interfere,  sent 
eight  hundred  horse  under  Malatesta,  who,  by 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  consuls  (five  had  been 
named  after  the  insurrection),  entered  the  town 
against  the  wish  of  the  nobles,  and  in  spite  of  their 
strenuous  resistance.  Once  again  was  a  Sig^oria  of 
Twelve  citizens  named :  three  of  whom  were  to  be 
chosen  from  the  party  of  the  Nine,  four  from  that  of 
the  Twelve,  and  five  from  a  new  party  which  called 
itself  the  Company  of  Reformers,  or  Monte  dei 
Riformatori.  The  nobles  were  totally  excluded  from 
office. 

Charles  went  to  Rome  and  made  his  peace  with  the 
Pope  by  promising  to  sell  him  several  Tuscan  cities, 
among  others  Siena.  He  consequently  arrived  there 
in  December,  and  conspired  with  the  malcontents 
against  the  new  government  But  the  Sienese  fought 
bravely  against  the  Imperial  soldiers  and  so  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  that  Charles  had  to  seek  for 
safety  in  the  houses  of  the  Salimbeni,  his  chief 
partizans.  They  urged  him  to  leave,  but  for  some 
reason,  probably  because  the  distracted  state  of  the 
town,  paralysed  all  parties,  they  had  to  procure  him 
twenty  thousand  florins  from  the  commune  before  he 
could  be  finally  induced  to  go. 
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He  went  to  Lucca,  and  from  thence  despatched  his 
troops  against  the  Pisans  by  whom  they  were 
defeated.  After  this  fresh  reverse,  Charles  b^an  to 
think  of  returning  to  Germany,  but  first  solemnly 
declared  the  Lucchese  released  from  the  domination 
of  the  Pisans,  and  presented  the  Senate  of  Lucca 
with  a  diploma  to  that  effect  duly  furnished  with  the 
Imperial  seal.  He  also  gave  to  the  Lucchese  all  the 
Val  di  Nievole  which  had  been  annexed  to  the 
Florentine  territory ;  and  received  three  hundred 
thousand  florins  in  return  from  the  impoverished  but 
grateful  town,  which  was  no  sooner  liberated  than 
it  restored  its  communal  government,  with  two 
Councils,  and  a  Signoria  of  Ten  members,  the  chief 
of  whom  received  the  title  of  Standard-bearer  of 
Justice. 

Florence  and  Pisa  might  have  resisted  these  high- 
handed proceedings  of  the  Emperor,  but  both  were 
tired  of  fighting  for  the  moment ;  and  to  get  rid  of 
Charles  and  his  mercenaries  who  were  devastating 
their  respective  territories,  each  republic  paid  fifly 
thousand  florins  to  the  grasping  monarch  who  used 
his  Holy  Roman  pretensions  as  a  lever  to  extract  as 
much  money  as  possible  from  every  Tuscan  city. 

A  more  dangerous  foe  for  Pisa  and  Lucca  was 
Bernab6,  who  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
possession  of  both.  It  was  with  this  ulterior  aim  that 
he  undertook  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Miniato,  an  old  stronghold  of  Ghibellinism,  which 
now  revived  its  pretensions  to  be  governed  by  an 
Imperial  Vicar.  Bernab6,  in  support  of  this  claim, 
sent   the   Company   of  Sir   John    Hawkwood,   who 
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inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Florentines  at  Cascina.  But 
the  Count  of  Battifolle  who  was  besieging  San 
Mintato  got  admitted  into  the  citadel  by  treachery 
before  the  victorious  mercenaries  could  arrive  on  the 
scene.  The  nobles  of  San  Miniato  who  had  led  the 
revolt  were  ruthlessly  beheaded,  and  the  chief 
families  of  the  little  town  dispersed  all  over  Italy. 

Florence  next  despatched  troops  against  the  forces 
of  the  Visconti  at  Bologna,  and  Bernabi's  difficulties 
were  thickening  when  the  death  of  the  Pope  or 
general  exhaustion  took  all  spirit  out  of  the  League, 
which  shortly  dissolved,  leaving  all  the  members  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  when  the  war  began. 

The  internal  state  of  Florence  meanwhile  was  any- 
thing but  peaceful.  An  allusion  had  already  been 
made  to  the  ammonizioni — the  new,  vexatious  weapon 
of  the  Guelph  party  who,  as  represented  by  their 
captains,  were  straining  every  nerve  to  possess  and 
keep  chief  authority  in  the  commune. 

The  **  admonition "  consisted  in  this,  that  every 
citizen  suspected,  or  accused  by  his  enemies  of  Ghibel- 
linism,  was  warned  that  if  he  accepted  any  office  in  the 
state  he  would  be  punished,  not  only  with  a  heavy 
fine,  but  in  some  cases  by  death.  An  "  admonition  " 
only  needed  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  among  the  Captains  of  the  Guelph  party,  who 
consequently  possessed  an  almost  unlimited  faculty 
of  excluding  anybody  they  liked  from  public  life. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  endless  intrigues  and 
shameless  machinations  caused  by  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  how  gradually  all  power  came  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  richest,  ablest,  and  most 
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unscrupulous  citizens.  In  1371,  the  supremacy,  thus 
obtained,  of  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi,  was  felt  to  be  so 
intolerable  that  the  people  named  a  commission,  or 
Balii  of  fifty-six  members,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
excluding  those  two  families  entirely  from  office,  and 
after  this  was  done  there  was  quiet  in  the  city  for  a 
little  time. 

About  the  same  period  as  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi 
were  pronounced  unfit  to  govern,  a  new  magistracy 
was  formed,  named  the  Ten  of  Liberty,  whose 
functions  were  to  defend  the  laws  and  guard  the 
threatened  freedom  of  the  citizens :  a  significant 
creation  showing  how  the  foundations  of  freedom  and 
republican  security  were  threatened. 

Between  1375-78,  tl\e  Florentines,  faithful  Guelphs 
though  they  were,  went  to  war  with  Pope  Gregory 
XI. 

During  the  long  sojourn  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon, 
many  towns  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Church 
had  either  set  up  a  popular  form  of  government,  or 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  tyrants.  The  efforts  made 
by  Cardinal  Albornoz  and  other  legates,  to  reconquer 
these  lapsed  dominions  with  the  help  of  foreign  arms, 
were  regarded  by  Florence  with  uneasiness,  and  when 
its  allies,  Bologna  and  Perugia,  were  finally  subdued 
by  the  pontifical  troops,  and  this  success  was 
welcomed  by  the  strongly  papal  Guelph  party,  as 
likely  to  strengthen  its  own  cause,  the  Florentine 
government  prepared  to  fight.  For  the  Guelph 
oligarchy  with  its  papal  supporters  everywhere  con- 
stituted precisely  the  same  menace  to  popular 
liberties    in   the  communes  as  Imperial  interference 
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had  done  formerly ;  and  the  great  Tuscan  republic 
although  the  fact  was  perhaps  hardly  realized,  had 
really  now  entered  upon  its  last  struggle  for  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  it  owed  its  greatness. 

The  legate  in  Bologna  made  peace  with  the 
Visconti,  and  then  no  longer  needing  Hawkwood*s 
Company,  let  it  loose  on  the  Tuscan  territory.  Hawk- 
wood  got  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Prato,  but  was  then 
bought  off  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gold 
florins.  Later,  as  is  well  known,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Florence,  and  there  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  buried  at  first  in  the  Duomo,  but  his 
bones  were  afterwards  claimed  by  the  English  king 
and  transferred  to  his  native  place  in  Essex. 

About  the  year  1375,  the  Florentines  created  a  new 
magistracy — the  Eight  of  War — to  whom  full  powers 
were  given  in  all  matters  relatirg  to  the  struggle 
against  the  Pope.  Fully  alive  to  the  dangers 
threatening  the  republic  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  prelates  who  represented  the  Papal  Court,  the 
Eight  summoned  a  council  composed  of  the  most 
conspicuous  citizens, and  it  was  agreed, after  but  little 
discussion,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  to  conclude  alliances  on  all  sides,  not 
excluding  even  Bernabi  Visconti  who,  although  an 
iniquitous  despot,  had  the  merit  of  detesting  the  Pope 
and  his  Gallic  following.  A  league  was  consequently 
concluded  by  Florence  with  Milan,  Lucca,  Arezzo, 
and  Pisa :  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  the 
Papal  subjects  in  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and 
Umbria  urging  them  to  revolt 

The  first  to  obey  the  summons  was  Citti  di  Castello, 
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and  this  example  was  quickly  followed  by  Viterbo, 
Foligno,  Spoleto,  Orvieto,  and  many  other  places^ 

The  news  of  this  general  revolt,  to  which  Rimini 
under  Galeotto  Malatesta  alone  remained  a  stranger, 
no  sooner  reached  Avignon  than  the  Florentines  were 
ordered  by  the  Pontiff  to  account  for  their  conduct 
They  despatched  as  ambassadors  to  Avignon  Donato 
Barbadori,  Domenico  di  Silvestro  and  Alessandro 
deir  Antella,  but  also  sent  sent  troops  to  Bologna 
to  aid  the  population  there  in  driving  out  the  Papal 
legate. 

On  arriving  at  Avignon  the  ambassadors  of  the 
republic  made  stately  orations,  in  which  they  recalled 
the  old  devotion  of  Florence  to  the  Church,  and 
declared  that  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  commune 
had  alone  dictated  the  conduct  of  the  Eight  of  War 
The  Pope,  after  a  brief  interval  of  consideration,  laid 
the  republic  under  an  interdict,  and  ordered  all 
Florentines  to  be  ejected  from  their  settlements 
throughout  the  Christian  world  and  to  suffer  confisca- 
tion of  their  property.  In  case  of  disobedience,  they 
were  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  so  that "  their  tears 
might  come  down  as  a  tradition  of  terror  to  their 
descendants.''  On  leaving  the  Papal  presence,  after 
listening  to  the  recital  of  this  Brief,  Barbadori  is  said 
to  have  turned  to  a  crucifix  on  the  wall  and  appealed 
to  it  against  the  sentence  of  Christ's  vicar. 

Six  hundred  Florentines,  doing  business  as  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  were  expelled  from  Avignon, 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  also  in 
France,  England,  and  Hungary. 

The  Pope  retained  the  services  of  a  company  of 
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Breton  mercenaries,  led  by  Jean  Malestroit,  and  sent 
them  into  Italy  accompanied  by  the  Cardinal  Robert 
of  Geneva,  the  most  ruthless  member  of  the  Sacred 
College.  He  induced  Galeazzo  Visconti  to  make 
peace  with  the  Pope,  who  ruthlessly  abandoned  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lombard  tyrant  all  the  Guelphs 
whom  the  Church  had  induced  to  rebel  against  his 
rule. 

Bernab6  remained  apparently  faithful  to  the  league, 
but  his  whole  attitude  was  such  as  to  inspire  little 
confidence  among  his  allies. 

The  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  on  arriving  at  Bologna, 
offered  a  general  pardon  to  the  citizens,  together  with 
the  right  of  maintaining  their  communal  form  of 
government,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  would 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church.  The 
Bolognese,  however,  unconvinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
these  offers,  replied  that  they  would  never  tolerate  the 
presence  in  their  town  of  a  papal  legate  invested  with 
any  sort  of  authority. 

The  Eight  in  Florence  meanwhile  continued  their 
good  work,  sending  troops  to  support  the  Bolognese 
and  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  either 
reducing  the  lords  in  Romagna  to  order  or  taking 
the  free  towns  there  under  their  protection.  Bologna 
was  held  for  the  Florentines  by  Ridolfo  da  Varano 
di  Camerino,  and  after  a  while,  Hawkwood,  who  had 
been  languidly  fighting  for  the  Church,  engaged 
himself  under  the  banner  of  the  republic ;  and  the 
Papal  troops,  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  meeting 
the  redoubtable  English  Company,  avoided  any 
pitched  battles,  and  contented  themselves  with  over- 
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running  and  devastating   the  lands  of  the  unhappy 
Romagna. 

The  Tarlati  made  an  effort  to  re-enter  Arezzo 
with  the  help  of  their  GhibelHne  supporters  and  an 
armed  force  furnished  by  the  Church  (so  much  was 
everything  now  reversed),  but  the  Eight  sent  rein- 
forcements, a  few  heads  were  cut  off,  and  everything 
settled  down.  In  the  March,  the  Florentine  arms, 
conducted  by  Count  Luzzo,  met  with  good  success, 
and  were  triumphant  also  in  the  Romagna,  which 
Hawkwood  ravaged  as  far  as  Perugia. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1377,  Gregory  II.,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  French  ecclesiastics,  had  finally 
returned  to  Italy,  and  taken  up  his  abode  at  Anagni. 

The  Florentines,  previously  to  his  arrival,  had 
done  their  best,  though  in  vain,  to  induce  the 
Romans  to  defend  their  communal  liberties,  offering 
them  troops  and  money  for  the  purpose,  and  urging 
on  them  to  consider  that  the  return  of  the  Pope 
meant  a  return  of  political  servitude.  When  all 
these  efforts  failed,  and  Gregory  had  been  conducted 
to  the  Vatican  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  mob, 
the  Florentines  felt  that  the  days  of  the  league 
were  numbered,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Papal 
Court  to  negotiate  peace. 

Gregory,  concluding  too  hastily  that  the  republic 
was  at  last  humbled,  demanded  the  dissolution  of 
the  league  and  an  indemnity  of  over  one  million  of 
florins  ;  also  that  one  hundred  citizens  of  Florence 
and  one  hundred  representatives  of  Tuscany  should 
proceed  to  the  Vatican  and  solicit  pardon  for  the 
misdeeds  of  their  fellow-countrymea 
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These  demands   were  indignantly  rejected.     The 
Eight  became   more   popular  than   ever,  and   were 
confirmed  in  their  office  for  a  whole  year  instead  of 
only  for  six  months  as  previously.     Encouraged  by 
these  signs  of  popular  favour,  the  Eight  took  council 
with   the   Doctors  of  Canon   Law,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  decided  to  disregard  the  interdict  just 
renewed  by  the  Pope,  and   to   order  the  reopening 
of  all    the  churches.     The  measure  was  a  political 
one,   for    there  had   been   signs   of  religious   terror 
among  the  excommunicated  population  with  a  con- 
sequent   leaning    towards    the    Guelph    party.     St. 
Catherine  of    Siena,  whose    three  friends,   Niccolo 
Soderini,    Piero     Canigiani,    and     Stoldo    Altoviti, 
belonged   to  the  extreme   Guelphs,    had    come    to 
Florence,    and   used   the  great    influence    she    had 
lately  acquired  to  stir  up  the   latent   fanaticism  of 
the  Florentine  people.     Processions  had  been  orga- 
nized in  the  street,  the  laudi  of  the  Flagellants  had 
been    sung   at  night   in    the    churches,   rich   youths 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Disciplinanti,  or  gone 
into  retreat  at  Fiesole,  or  formed  societies   for  the 
performance  of  good  works,  and  the  redemption  of 
fallen  women.     The  Eight  had  taken  alarm  at  these 
significant  signs,  and  after  a  few  tentative  measures, 
such     as     forbidding    the    chanting    of    the    laudi, 
adroitly  arrested  the  current  by  treating  the  inter- 
dict as  null. 

They  also  prepared  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  Pope  as  long  as  necessary,  when  the  news  came 
that  Gregory,  profiting  by  the  divisions  of  the 
Bolognese,    had    induced     them     to    make    peace. 
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Various  other  cities  of  the  league  followed  this 
example,  and  all  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
weariness  in  the  struggle.  The  Florentines  were 
rich,  powerful,  and  determined,  but  they  were  not 
quixotic,  and  they  consequently  soon  recognized  the 
advisability  of  coming  to  terms  on  their  own  account 
Negotiations  with  the  Papal  Court  were  begun,  but 
brought  to  a  standstill  all  at  once  by  the  death  of 
Gregory  in  March,  1378. 

In  Florence  itself  events  were  taking  an  unfavour- 
able turn  for  the  lovers  of  popular  liberty.  The 
Eight  had  been  in  favour  a  long  while,  and  the 
subtle,  invisible  forces  working  against  them  began 
at  last  to  be  felt.  They  had  also  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  members,  Giovanni 
Magalotti,  whose  influence  had  been  immense.  In 
spite  of  the  interdict  he  was  buried  at  Santa  Croce, 
where  the  stone  marking  his  last  resting-place  may 
still  be  seen,  with  the  word  Libertas  inscribed  above 
his  arms  by  permission  of  the  republic. 

His  place  was  filled  by  Simone  Peruz^i,  which  was 
a  triumph  for  the  Guelph  party,  whom  the  new 
member  of  the  Eight  was  more  than  suspected  of 
favouring.  The  Albizzi  had  risen  again  to  all  their 
old  power,  and  for  the  moment  overbalanced  the 
popular  faction  and  its  leading  adherents,  the  Scali, 
Alberti.  and  Medici  families,  all  of  whom  fervently 
supported  the  Eight.  The  latter  presently  received 
another  blow  in  an  "  admonition "  pronounced 
against  Giovanni  Dini,  a  rich  merchant  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Druggists,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  Guelph  party.      The   prestige  of  the    Eight 
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now  declined  steadily,  being  undermined,  as  was 
believed,  persistently  by  Penizzl ;  and  very  soon 
the  city  was  divided  as  completely  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Buondelmonti  and  Donatl 

Peace  with  the  new  Pope,  Urban  VI.,  was  finally 
obtained  by  payment  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines 
of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand  florins  ;  and  the  interest  in  external 
politics  thus  diminishing  for  a  while,  the  internal 
condition  of  the  republic  became  all  the  more  ex- 
asperated. 


XVI. 
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{continued).     THE  CIOMPI  RIOTS. 

The  Guelph  party  were  now  able  to  inaugurate  a 
reign  of  terror.  They  manipulated  the  drawing  of 
the  lots  in  such  a  way  that  only  those  whom  they 
pleased  were  called  to  power.  Lapo  da  Castiglion- 
chio  was  the  soul  of  the  cabal,  which,  by  the  simple 
phrase,  "  I  have  seen  him  go  to  the  country,"  pro- 
nounced by  an  informer,  succeeded  in  eliminating 
every  name  declared  until  one  which  met  its  own 
approval  was  reached.  The  leaders  and  even  the 
subordinates  of  the  party  were  treated  by  the 
terrified  people  with  more  outward  signs  of  respect 
than  even  the  Signoria. 

The  timid  bribed  freely  to  purchase  immunity 
from  denunciation,  and  hundreds  were  enrolled  as 
kinsmen,  or  rather  clansmen,  of  the  families  whom 
the  party  favoured.  To  realize  the  effect  produced 
by  the  constant  ammonizioni  one  must  remember 
that  for  a  Florentine  under  the  republic  not  to  form 
part  of  the  state  was  to  seem  to  himself  and  others  a 
person  of  no  account.  Moreover,  justice  was  not 
equal  for  all,  and  those  who  were  excluded  from  a 
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share  in  the  government  had  to  pay  a  heavier  burden 
of  taxation.  It  may  be  imagined  under  all  these 
circumstances  how  the  secret  discontent  among  the 
population  grew,  until  at  last  it  found  a  voice  in 
Salvestro  de'  Medici.  He  was  the  Standard-bearer  of 
Justice  in  June,  1378,  and  hated  by  the  Guelph  party, 
not  for  his  principles,  of  which  he  perhaps  had  none, 
but  for  his  slipperiness.  Lapo  di  Castiglionchio, 
Piero  degli  Albizzi,  and  Carlo  degli  Strozzi,  with 
others  of  the  party,  determined  that  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  John,  when  the  Priors  would  be  at  the  house  of 
the  Alessandri  looking  at  the  ffetes,  they  would  enter 
the  palace  and  occupy  all  the  government  posts. 

But  Salvestro  upset  this  plan  by  an  action  of  his 
own.  It  had  been  proposed  to  revoke  the  Ordin- 
ances of  Justice,  but  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  Guelph  party,  five  of  whom  were  Priors,  had 
caused  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  in  consequence 
of  which  Salvestro  bursting  in  theatrically  upon  a 
Council  of  the  People,  exclaimed,  '*  I  had  aspired  to 
free  the  city  from  a  malignant  tyranny,  but  my 
colleagues  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  therefore  let  me  go  home, 
and  choose  one  in  my  place  who  can  better  command 
obedience."  This  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  two 
days  before  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  people  rose 
en  masse  under  the  standard-bearers  of  the  com- 
panies, and  burned  the  houses  of  Lapo  (who  had 
fled),  of  Carlo  Strozzi,  of  Piero  Albizzi,  and  extended 
their  ravages  to  the  Oltrarno  quarter,  where  they 
wreaked  their  vengeance  and  their  greed  on  the 
Canigiani,  the  Soderini,  and  the  Serragli  families. 
For  the  moment  the  disturbances  went  no  further, 
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but  after  the  ist  of  July,  when  a  new  Signoria  came 
into  office,  further  action  was  taken  against  the 
Guelph  cabal,  Piero  degli  Albizzi  and  others  being 
banished  to  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  while 
many  were  declared  rebels,  and  relegated  in  con- 
sequence to  the  ranks  of  the  grandi. 

The  Minor  Guilds,  however,  were  discontented  with 
these  measures,  which  they  considered  insufficient, 
and  secret  armed  gatherings  were  held  in  the  work- 
shops. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  peace  with  the  Pope  was 
proclaimed,  but  the  Eight  of  War  still  remained  in 
office.  The  town  was  in  fact  now  dominated  by 
two  oligarchies — the  ostensible  government  and  the 
Guelph  party.  Between  the  two,  who  were  opposed 
to  each  other,  but  equally  hostile  also  to  the 
remainder  of  the  population,  there  floated,  alter- 
nately compressed  and  expanding,  a  vast  mass  of 
malcontents  —  artizans,  "suspects"  actual  grandi, 
casuals  and  semi-criminals,  besides  respectable  order- 
loving  people,  to  whom  the  state  of  affairs  was  un- 
endurable. Attached  to  the  great  and  wealthy  Wool 
Guild  was  a  powerful  minority,  comprised  of  all  the 
associations  of  workers,  combers,  beaters,  dyers,  and 
so  on,  to  whom  the  guild  gave  occupation.  In  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  these  associations  had 
been  encouraged  to  assert  themselves,  to  elect  consuls 
of  their  own,  and  to  aspire  to  civic  importance.  To 
them  generally  was  given  the  popular  appellation  of 
Ciompi,  a  corruption  of  the  French  compere.  These 
workers  now  formed  a  secret  conspiracy  for  the 
overthrow   of    the    government    and    the    Signoria, 
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getting  wind  of  the  danger,  summoned  a  certain 
Simoncino,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  questioned  him  as  to  what  he  knew. 
The  interrogation,  to  give  it  greater  solemnity,  took 
place  before  the  altar  in  the  palace  chapel.  Asked 
as  to  the  aims  of  the  malcontents,  Simoncino  replied 
that  they  wanted  to  form  official  unions  of  their  own, 
independent  of  the  guild  by  whose  representatives 
they  were  perpetually  tormented  and  underpaid  ;  also 
that  they  aspired  to  a  share  in  ths  government  of  the 
town,  and  not  to  be  held  any  longer  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  robberies  and  burnings  that  marked 
every  revolt.  Simoncino,  under  torture,  revealed  the 
names  of  two  who,  he  said,  knew  more  than  himself, 
and  the  same  treatment  being  applied  to  them,  they 
declared  their  leader  to  be  Salvestro  de'  Medici. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  Niccolo  degli  Orivoli 
happened  to  be  mending  the  clock  of  the  palace 
while  the  torture  was  going  on,  and  hearing  the  cries 
of  the  victims  hurried  to  his  house  in  San  Frediano, 
armed  himself,  and  rushed  forth  crying,  "  Arise  !  our 
masters  are  butchering."  The  toscin  of  the  church 
of  the  Carmine  was  rung,  and  echoed  by  the  bells  of 
every  church  in  Florence.  From  all  the  workmen's 
quarters  the  people  gathered,  and  no  blow  was  struck 
in  the  Priors*  favour.  Distracted,  they  turned  to 
Salvestro  de'  Medici  himself,  accompanied  by  Guerri- 
ante  Marignolle,  a  member  of  the  Signoria,  and  some 
other  delegates  to  know  what  the  popolo  minuto 
might  be  wanting. 

These  messengers  found   the  popolo   engaged    in 
burning  the  houses  of  their  enemies,  and  especially  the 
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palace  of  the  Wool  Guild,  but  anxious  not  to  be 
accused  of  robbery  they  had  decreed  that  nothing, 
costly  or  cheap,  should  be  saved.  In  the  evening" 
some  thousands  of  artizans  and  workers  encamped  at 
San  Barnaba,  and  from  thence  issued  orders  to  the 
Arti  to  come  out  under  their  banners  and  to  assist 
in  drawing  up  petitions  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Signoria  This  call  not  being  responded  to,  the 
insurgents  betook  themselves  to  the  palace  of  the 
Signoria,  and  there  formulated  their  requests  which 
were  to  the  effect  that  all  the  small  traders  and  work- 
men, more  especially  those  dependent  on  the  wool 
trade,  should  have  separate  consuls,  and  be  represented 
altogether  by  two  Priors  ;  that  an  estimate  should  be 
drawn  up  of  the  property  of  the  commune  ;  that  the 
Public  Bank  or  Monte  should  cease  to  pay  interest ; 
and  that  its  creditors  should  be  reimbursed  their 
capital  within  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  order  of 
the  payments  to  be  determined  by  a  drawing  of  lots. 
Loans,  they  further  insisted,  should  cease  for  six 
months,  and  when  resumed,  the  taxation  imposed 
in  connection  with  them  should  be  graduated  ac- 
cording to  income — a  system,  it  may  be  remarked, 
which  was  later  adopted  by  the  Medici.  For  a  space 
of  two  years,  no  person  belonging  to  the  popolo 
minuto  should  be  compelled  to  pay  any  debt  of  less 
than  fifty  florins.  All  the  "  suspects "  should  be  re- 
qualified,  and  all  the  exiles,  rebels  alone  excepted, 
recalled.  Every  excess  committed  since  the  i8th  of 
June  should  be  condoned,  and  for  ten  years  at  least,  if 
not  for  ever,  anybody  whose  unpopularity  among  the 
rioters  had  been  proved  by  the  destruction  of  his  house, 
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should  be  excluded  from  office.  With  this  exception, 
all  ranks  of  the  population  should  be  eligible  for  the 
Signoria,  for  the  Council  of  Twelve,  and  for  the 
positions  of  Standard-bearers  of  the  companies  and 
Standard-bearers  of  Justice.  Rewards  in  money 
were  to  be  given  to  certain  favourites  of  the  rioters, 
and  Salvestro  de'  Medici  was  to  receive  the  six 
hundred  florins  yearly  yielded  by  the  rents  of  the 
shops  on  the  old  bridge,  for  the  equipment  and 
support  of  his  troops. 

There  were  various  other  demands,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  temper  of  the  insurgents,  and 
their  happy  indifference  to  any  claims  but  their  own. 
It  proves  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  government 
that  the  demands  were  acceded  to  almost  at  once, 
and  on  the  day  following  this  last  act  of  its  existence 
the  Council  of  the  People  dissolved  ;  and  as  soon  as  a 
determined  and  threatening  crowd  gathered  again  in 
the  Piazza,  the  Signoria  followed  the  example  of  the 
Council.  The  palace  being  thus  empty  of  its  late 
tenants,  the  populace  thronged  in,  the  standard  of 
the  insurgents  being  held  aloft  by  Michele  di  Lando, 
a  wool-comber,  whose  wife  and  mother  sold  pipkins 
and  vegetables. 

His  appearance  with  the  banner  in  his  hand  hit 
the  popular  fancy,  and  when  he  was  half-way  up 
the  staircase  he  found  himself  suddenly  proclaimed 
Standard-bearer  of  Justice, 

He  immediately  rose  to  the  occasion,  took  the 
direction  of  everything,  and  revealed  great  capacity 
and  boldness. 

The  following  morning  he  summoned  a  Parliament 
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of  the  people  into  the  Piazza,  and  by  this  was  con- 
firmed in  his  new  functions.  Of  the  old  government 
the  Eight  had  alone  been  left  in  power,  and  they 
now,  with  the  assistance  of  Michele  and  the  syndics 
of  all  the  guilds  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Signoria,  the  Council  of  Twelve,  and  the  Standard- 
bearer  of  the  Companies.  Three  new  guilds  with 
respective  consuls  were  created,  one  containing  such 
folk  as  tailors,  wool-staplers,  and  barbers  ;  another, 
carders  and  dyers ;  and  the  third  "  Ciompi,"  or  the 
lowest  populace  generally.  This  gave  the  signal 
for  revolt  among  the  dependents  of  all  the  larger 
guilds,  including  apprentices  who  rose  against  their 
masters. 

The  Signoria,  it  was  decreed,  should  consist  of 
nine  members,  chosen  equally  from  all  the  guilds, 
major,  minor,  and  new:  while  the  Standard-bearer 
of  Justice  was  to  be  chosen  in  turn  out  of  each  of 
these  three  divisions.  Nevertheless,  when  the  govern- 
ment came  to  be  formed  and  all  the  offices  filled  up, 
it  appeared  that  the  members  of  the  major  guilds  had 
for  the  most  part  either  held  disdainfully  aloof,  or 
been  eliminated  by  dexterous  wire-pulling. 

To  relieve  the  misery  of  the  artizans  to  whom,  as  a 
necessary  result  of  the  revolution,  all  work  was  closed, 
a  distribution  of  grain  took  place,  and  forced  loans  of 
from  twenty-five  thousand  to  forty  thousand  florins 
were  raised. 

For  the  defence  of  the  city  a  thousand  bowmen 
were  equipped,  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  were 
forbidden  to  carry  arms  even  in  times  of  disturbance. 
No  murmuring  against  the  government  or  the  popolo 
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minuto  was  allowed,  in  this,  as  in  all  respects,  the 
example  of  their  social  superiors  being  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  new  masters  of  the  town.  For  the  rest 
an  honest,  if  ill-judged,  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made,  both  to  settle  the  public  finances  and  to  restore 
order  generally  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  had 
already  arisen  a  party  of  irreconcilables,  and  these, 
two  thousand  strong,  marched  in  the  last  days  of 
August  to  the  Piazza  in  company  with  some  mem- 
bers of  each  guild,  and  there  proceeded  to  formulate 
a  series  of  wild  **  laws,"  some  of  which  had  sufficient 
vitality  to  survive  until  the  next  day  when  they  were 
ratified. 

It  must  be  stated  that  the  insurgents  had  appointed 
a  sort  of  revolutionary  Committee  of  Eight,  who  sat  in 
the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  invited  delegates 
from  the  guilds  to  appear  before  them  and  deliberate 
as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  government  But  the 
very  next  day,  30th  August,  the  patience  necessary 
for  such  proceedings  abandoned  the  Eight,  who  with 
the  rabble  in  their  train  betook  themselves  to  the 
Piazza  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  and  there 
assisted  in  a  very  tumultuous  fashion  at  the  drawing 
of  lots  for  the  nomination  of  the  new  government 
The  Eight  of  Revolution,  as  we  may  call  them,  were 
most  unruly,  and  their  arrogance  annoyed  Michele  di 
Lando  who,  remembering  that  lie  was  not  Standard- 
bearer  of  Justice  for  nothing,  fetched  his  sword  and 
struck  one  of  the  messengers  from  the  Eight  on  the 
head,  then  turned  upon  the  other,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  killing  both.  The  Piazza  filled 
with   an  excited   crowd :   terror   spread  through  the 
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town,  and  all  the  well-to-do,  peaceable  citizens  fled  to 
their  villas  or  their  friends  in  the  contado,  carrying 
with  them  such  property  as  they  could  easily  collect, 
but  were  brought  back  by  order  of  the  Priors,  who 
commanded  the  guilds  to  assemble  under  their 
banners  in  the  square  of  the  Signoria. 

The  town  was  now  split  into  two  factions,  and 
while  the  tocsin  of  the  palace  summoned  the  guilds, 
the  bells  of  San  Frediano  were  ringing  for  the  Ciompi 
to  gather. 

Michele  di  Lando  hurried  to  the  Square  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  where  he  expected  to  meet,  and  hoped 
to  quell,  the  Ciompi ;  but  these  were  already  in  front 
of  the  palace,  while  the  guilds  were  still  marching 
from  every  side,  and  all  the  streets  were  blocked.  A 
fight  finally  ensued,  in  which  the  malcontent  Ciompi 
were  speedily  worsted,  swept  from  the  face  of  things 
with  almost  no  resistance,  and  dispersed  about  the 
town  and  contado. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  September  the  new 
Signoria  was  inducted  into  office  with  none  of  the 
usual  solemnities,  but  with  every  available  display  of 
armed  force,  consisting  in  a  troop  of  a  hundred  hired 
lancers  and  the  companies  of  the  minor  guilds. 

Michele  di  Lando  handed  over  the  Standard  of 
Justice  to  his  successor  (who  was  one  of  the  new 
Guild  of  Ciompi),  and  returned  quietly  to  his  home. 
But  as  the  victory  over  the  malcontents  was  attributed 
to  him  he  was  left  in  possession  of  a  pennon  and 
shield  of  honour,  and  confirmed  in  the  office  to  which 
he  had  appointed  himself  of  Podesti  of  Barberino. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Signoria  was  to  abolish  the 
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recently-created  Guild  of  the  Ciompi  while  retaining 
the  others,  thus  making  the  number  of  minor  guilds 
sixteen,  the  major  guilds  being  seven  as  of  old.  The 
new  Standard-bearer  was  promptly  disqualified,  but 
a  preponderance  was  given  to  the  minor  guilds  in 
the  government,  five  of  their  number  being  Priors  as 
against  four  of  the  major  Arti ;  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  Standard-bearer  of  Justice  should  be  chosen 
alternately  from  the  two  classes. 

The  new  rules  concerning  the  carrying  of  arms 
were  cancelled,  and  a  two  years'  grace,  accorded  by 
the  Ciompi  for  payment  of  debts  below  a  certain 
sum,  followed  to  the  same  limbo,  while  the  State 
Bank  was  once  again  empowered  to  pay  interest  It 
is  interesting  to  remark  in  passing  that  Salvestro 
de'  Medici  managed  to  keep  his  six  hundred  yearly 
florins.  Some  alterations  were  introduced  into  the 
Council  of  the  People,  which  was  also  to  number 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  all  classes,  with  a  small 
additional  infusion  of  grandi,  forty  in  all,  being  ten 
for  each  quarter.  In  both  Councils  the  representa- 
tion of  the  major  and  minor  guilds  was  equal. 

The  number  of  captains  of  the  Guelph  party  was 
fixed  at  eleven — two  being  grandi,  four  members  of 
the  major  guilds,  and  five  of  the  minor,  the  same 
proportion  being  observed  in  all  the  offices  and 
councils  of  the  party. 

The  Eight  of  War  at  the  end  of  three  years  finally 
quitted  office.  Of  the  other  Eight,  the  two  whom 
Michele  di  Lando  had  attacked  were  condemned  to 
death  as  authors  of  the  latest  sedition.  About  thirty 
other   people   had    the    same   sentence   pronounced 
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against  them,  but  as  they  were  away,  all  that  could 
be  done  was  to  confiscate  their  property.  And  thus 
the  Ciompi  revolt  came  to  an  end,  having  bred 
another  revolt  during  its  brief  existence,  and  having 
for  net  result  that  the  power  to  govern  had  now 
reached  all  but  the  very  lowest  stratum  of  the  popula- 
tion. A  reaction  lay  in  the  immediate  future,  and. 
beyond  that,  extinction  of  popular  government  and 
the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Medici.  But  before  that 
splendid  evening,  more  gorgeous  though  less  glorious 
than  the  dawn,  of  the  republic  is  reached,  some 
dreary  intervals  of  confusion  have  to  be  described, 
varied  by  an  anxious  outlook  towards  the  towns  now 
swayed  in  all  their  destinies  by  the  Visconti. 

The  three  hundred  who  had  formerly  assisted  at 
the  nomination  of  the  Signoria  were  now  raised  to 
one  thousand.  The  populace  perpetually  penetrated 
into  the  Palace,  and  interfered  with  the  Priors  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  ordering  any  name 
which  they  did  not  like  to  be  torn  up ;  and  as  the 
ranks  of  the  malcontents  were  increased  by  those 
whom  the  government  had  ejected  as  too  democratic, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  the  restless  suspicions  of  the 
people  were  utilized  for  personal  ends.  The  town  was 
honeycombed  with  conspiracy,  the  banished  of  all 
classes  keeping  up  communications  with  their  friends 
and  adherents  inside  the  walls.  Torture  was  frcclv 
applied,  and  numerous  people  decapitated  in  conse- 
quence of  ** confessions"  thus  obtained.  Every  man 
went  about  with  invisible  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and 
names  of  "  suspects "  were  found  written  up  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,     A  Committee  of  Eight  was 
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formed  to*  effect  the  sales  of  confiscated  property ; 
and  they  chose  their  own  buyers  and  compelled  them 
to  make  acquisition  even  when  they  did  not  wish  to 
do  so.  For  a  time  all  trade  languished  in  the  town  ; 
and  fines  had  to  be  imposed  on  rich  families  to  prevent 
their  retiring  to  their  villas.  The  Florentine  usurers 
— ^always  renowned — raised  their  rates,  and  gambling 
and  financial  speculation  increased.  Assassination 
became  a  commonplace  and  supplied  any  deficiency 
in  the  way  of  private  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
judicial  murders.  Tommaso  Strozzi  and  Giorgio 
Scali,  both  members  of  powerful  middle-class  families, 
kept  a  paid  following  of  small  artizans  for  whom  they 
had  obtained  permission  to  carry  arms,  and  whose 
time  was  past  in  creating  brawls  and  menacing  the 
public  peace. 

In  1382  a  certain  Scatizzo,  one  of  these  bravoes, 
was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  false  accusation. 
Finding  the  Captain  of  the  People  unwilling  to  give 
him  up,  Strozzi  and  Scali  attacked  the  palace  of  the 
Podesti  at  night  with  their  armed  following.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  government  to  stand,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  two  leaders  was  ordered.  Strozzi  took 
alarm  in  time  and  escaped  to  Mantua,  but  Scali,  con- 
fident in  his  popularity,  went  before  the  Captain  with 
a  light  heart :  then  suddenly  heard  a  cry  for  his 
destruction  among  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  Piazza. 
He  was  decapitated,  and  his  naked  corpse  hung  for 
days  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  neglected  or 
forgotten.  After  this  the  Signoria  plucked  up 
courage  fb  make  another  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  upper  guilds  forming  a 
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small  majority  in  all  the  offices  of  government,  and 
of  the  Guelph  party,  the  Council  of  the  coniiTiune 
alone  remaining  composed  of  an  equal  number  from 
the  Major  and  Minor  Arti.  A  certain  proportion  of 
recent  exiles  were  recalled,  some  prisoners  set  free, 
and  some  property  restored  to  its  owners.  Rather 
more  confusion  reigned  than  before:  the  Ciompi 
definitively  joined  the  grandi ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  1382,  more  than  eighty  citizens  \vere 
banished,  one  of  them  being  Salvestro  de'  Medici, 
who  went  to  Modena  for  five  years,  and  was  presently 
followed  into  exile  by  Michele  di  Lando,  who  even- 
tually died  at  Chioggia. 

Gino  Capponi,  the  historian,  remarks  how  little  all 
the  revolutions  seem  to  have  affected  the  general 
character  of  the  people,  which  he  describes  as  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  cheerful  serenity,  and  an 
increasing  culture.  But  the  truth  was  that  the  wealth 
of  Florence  had  recently  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  development  of  the  silk  trade,  which  passed 
from  Lucca  to  the  neighbouring  republic  just  as  the 
wool  trade  began  to  decline  in  extension  and  import- 
ance. Commerce  consequently  still  constituted  the 
real  life  of  the  commune,  while  home  politics  were 
the  excitement  of  the  idle  and  the  restless,  of  dema- 
gogues and  dreamers.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
government  Florence,  once  imperial  pretensions 
became  a  thing  of  the  past,  had  no  constitutional 
questions  to  distract  it,  and  socially  and  politically 
was,  on  a  small  scale,  in  much  the  same  condition 
as  the  United  States  in  the  present  day.  Add  to  this 
that  the  streets,  with  iheir  beauty,  their  varied   life. 
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their  floating  population  of  strangers,  of  mercenary 
troops,  of  foreign  merchants,  and  preaching  friars ; 
the  warehouses  stocked  with  goods  from  France,  from 
Flanders,  from  Africa,  from  the  East ;  the  churches 
and  palaces  built  by  wealthy  guilds  or  princely 
merchants,  and  growing  under  the  eyes  of  citizens  to 
whom  artists  and  architects  were  familiar  kinsmen 
and  neighbours — constituted  a  manifold  education 
and  resulted  in  a  rapid  movement  of  ideas  through 
all  classes  ;  and  this  activity  of  mind — itself  a  form 
of  liberty — goes  far  to  account  for  the  indifference 
with  which  the  mass  of  the  population  saw  one  group 
of  political  adventurers  succeed  to  another  group  of 
|x>litical  adventurers  in  the  government  of  the  town. 
The  guilds  meanwhile  administered  their  own  affiairs, 
and  the  real  business  of  the  State  was  transacted  by 
the  chief  of  the  Florentine  banking-houses,  which 
were  already  to  be  found  everywhere  from  London  to 
the  Levant 

In  1382  Florence  bought  Arezzo  for  fort>'  thousand 
florins,  from  Coucy,  a  captain  of  mercenary  troops, 
who  had  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
when  the  latter  was  called  to  Italy  to  help  Queen 
Joan  of  Naples.  The  exiles  of  Arezzo  had  appealed 
to  the  Duke  for  help.  He  entered  the  town  after 
some  fighting,  but  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  Coucy 
then  effected  the  described  sale,  in  order  to  be  free  to 
return  to  France. 


XVII. 

FLORENCE  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  {atn- 
tinued),  THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  GIOVAN  GALE- 
AZZO  VISCONTI. 

When  Pope  Urban  VI.  excommunicated  Queen 
Joan  of  Naples  and  deprived  her  of  her  kingdom  in 
punishment  for  her  support  of  the  Antipope,  Charles 
of  Durazzo,  the  only  direct  heir  to  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  marched  with  a  force  into  Italy  to  defend  his 
rights. 

The  Florentine  exiles  immediately  addressed  them- 
selves to  him,  hoping  that  he  would  pass  through 
Florence  and  help  to  restore  the  fallen  popular  oli- 
garchy. 

They  gave  him  to  understand  that  at  the  first  news 
of  his  approach  a  revolution  in  the  town  would  take 
place  and  render  his  task  an  easy  one.  They 
promised  large  sums  of  money  if  he  restored  them  to 
home  and  power,  and  Charles,  like  so  many  of  the 
princely  strangers  who  in  ignoble  procession  had 
descended  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  assurances  which  he  knew  had  a  real 

basis  in  the  far-famed  wealth  of  Florence. 
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Other  exiles  assembled  at  Bologna  under  Giannozzo 
of  Salerno,  one  of  Charles'  captains ;  and  altogether 
the  situation  was  full  of  danger  for  the  existing 
government  of  the  republic. 

Even  if  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Charles  were 
averted,  there  was  still  peril  in  the  probable  fall  of 
Joan,  who  had  always  kept  up  friendly  relations  with 
Florence.  Ambassadors,  carefully  selected  from  the 
two  parties  so  as  to  ensure  neutrality  in  their  views, 
were  despatched  to  Charles,  but  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  him  nothing  but  vague  promises,  which  only 
increased  the  general  uneasiness. 

In  the  meanwhile  Giannozzo  of  Salerno  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  Italian  mercenaries  and 
accompanied  by  the  Tuscan  exiles,  marched  out  of 
Bologna.  The  Florentines  sent  Hawkwood  against 
him,  but  no  battle  took  place  ;  on'y,  Giannozzo  over- 
ran Siena,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Perugia  with  their 
respective  territories,  and  obliged  all  these  towns  to 
pay  him  large  sums  of  money. 

Charles  occupied  Arezzo,  but  was  bought  off  by 
the  Florentines  with  forty  thousand  florins,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome  where  the  Pope  crowned  him,  he 
went  from  thence  to  Naples,  conquered  Joan  and 
put  her  to  death  on  the  12th  of  May,  1382. 

About  this  time  the  Venetians,  having  made  peace 
after  the  Chioggian  war  with  Genoa,  turned  their 
attention  to  Francesco  da  Carrara,  whom  they  were 
determined  to  eject  from  Padua.  Not  able,  at  the 
moment  to  attack  him  themselves,  they  edged  on 
against  him  Antonio  della  Scala,  tyrant  of  Verona, 
who  was,  however,  thoroughly  beaten  in  two  battles 
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against  the  Paduans — one  in  June,  1386,  and  another 
in  the  following  year. 

But  now  a  new  and  sinister  figure  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  Italian  politics,  in  the  person  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  Count  of  Virtu,  who  by  the  imprisonment 
and  death  it  was  supposed  by  poison  of  his  uncle 
Bernab6  had  remained  sole  lord  of  Lombardy.  He 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Venice ;  drove  away 
Francesco  from  Padua  ;  extended  his  dominions  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  began  to  spin  the  web 
of  intrigue  and  corruption  in  which  he  soon  involved 
all  Italy.  His  design  was  to  possess  himself  by  force 
or  fraud  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  condition  of 
the  country  on  all  sides  was  favourable  to  his  intent. 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  exhausted  by  their  recent 
war ;  the  Count  of  Savoy  was  fighting  against 
France  ;  Francesco  Gonzago,  the  lord  of  Mantua, 
and  Alberto  d'Este,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  were  creatures 
of  the  Visconti ;  while  the  Tuscan  communes,  jealous 
of  the  preponderance  of  Florence  and  wearied  of 
their  own  discords,  were  disposed  to  welcome  the 
tyrant  of  Milan  as  a  possible  deliverer. 

The  Pope  being  hampered  by  the  schism,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  reduced  by  the  recent  events  to 
impotence,  Florence  alone  remained  to  defend  com- 
munal independence,  and  at  first  hoped  to  obtain 
some  advantage  for  itself  by  defending  and  assisting^ 
Francesco  da  Carrara.  But  when  he,  after  flying  for 
his  life  from  the  plots  of  Gian  Galeazzo  and  under- 
taking an  adventurous  journey  by  way  of  Marseilles, 
arrived  at  Florence,  the  reception  he  met  with  was 
a  disappointment,  his  friends  there   having   for    the 
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moment  patched  up  a  peace  with  Visconti,  and 
being,  as  usual,  much  disposed  to  put  prudence  before 
chivalry. 

In  Siena  there  had  been  another  revolution  which 
caused  the  substitution  of  a  party  called  the  Monte 
del  Popolo  for  that  of  the  Riformatori.  The  new 
party  was  favourable  to  Florence,  and  for  a  little 
while  harmony  reigned  in  consequence  between  the 
two  communes.  A  quarrel  about  Montepulciano 
soon  brought  the  peace  to  an  end.  This  little  town 
had  factions  of  its  own,  and  was  divided  in  allegiance 
between  two  members  of  the  Pecora  family,  Giovanni 
and  Gherardo.  The  latter  remained  faithful  to 
Siena  (of  which  Montepulciano  was  a  tributary),  but 
Giovanni  Pecora  and  his  adherents  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Florence.  The  Sienese,  indignant  with  the 
Florentines  for  interfering  in  their  concerns,  sent 
secretly  to  offer  themselves  to  Gian  Galeazzo,  who,  for 
ends  of  his  own,  refused  the  proffer  and  even  went  out 
of  his  way  to  assure  Florence,  through  ambassadors, 
that  he  had  no  design  on  the  liberties  of  the  Tuscan 
communes.  The  assurances  were  false,  naturally,  but 
the  Florentines  were  anxious  to  believe  them  ;  did 
believe  them  ;  and  consequently  were  oblivious  of  the 
claims  of  Francesco  da  Carrara. 

Visconti,  by  the  art  of  which  he  was  past  master, 
initiated  conspiracies  in  Siena,  San  Miniato,  Perugia ; 
and  under  pretence  of  succouring  Pisa  which'  was 
surrounded  by  hostile  troops  he  sent  four  thousand 
cavalry  in  whose  faces,  however,  Pietro  Gamabacorti 
shut  the  gates  of  the  town. 

Subsequently  Gambacorti  himself,  feeling  all  the 
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insecurity  of  the  general  position,  persuaded  the 
Florentines  and  Gian  Galeazzo  that  they  would  be 
unwise  to  fight,  and  in  October,  1389,  there  was  a 
great  meeting  of  ambassadors  in  Pisa,  and  engage- 
ments were  entered  into  by  Florence  and  the  tyrant 
of  Milan  that  neither  should  interfere  in  the  affairs  ot 
the  other. 

This  compact,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  of 
brief  duration.  Francesco  da  Carrara  by  superhuman 
eflforts  succeeded  in  reinstating  himself  in  Padua, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  liveliest  aflTection. 
But  when  Verona  also  rose  against  Gian  Galeazzo,  its 
attempt  at  rebellion  was  promptly  suppressed  at  the 
cost  of  much  bloodshed  ;  while  Jacopo  del  Verme, 
one  of  the  Visconti's  condottieri  (small  tyrants)  of 
the  Romagna,  who  were  Gian  Galeazzo's  slaves,  sur- 
rounded Bologna — that  old  bulwark  of  the  Guelphs 
against  the  Lombard  lords. 

Alarmed,  the  Florentines  recalled  Hawkwood  (who 
had  entered  the  service  of  Charles  of  Durazzo's 
widow),  and  promised  eighty  thousand  florins  to 
Duke  Stephen  of  Bavaria  if  he  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Francesco  and  came  with  twelve  thousand 
horse.  He  came  with  half  the  number,  succoured 
Padua,  and  then  returned  over  the  Alps  either  tired  of 
the  enterprise  or  bought  off  with  Lombard  gold. 

His  pennons  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the 
banner  of  another  foreigner  fluttered  on  the  horizon. 
This  belonged  to  Count  John  d'Armagnac,  whose 
sister  had  married  a  son  of  the  murdered  Bernab6  and 
burned  to  revenge  her  father-in-law's  fate,  as  well  as 
to  put  an  end  to  the  usurpations  of  Gian  Galeazza 
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This  French  Count  had  been  engaged  by  the  Floren- 
tines at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand 
florins  which  seemed  little  in  comparison  with  the 
dangers  they  hoped  he  might  avert.  For  Perugia 
and  Siena  had  declared  for  Visconti :  the  Venetians 
would  not  move  against  the  Milanese :  Bologna  was 
already  half-ruined  by  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  Francesco,  for  all  his  intrepidity, 
could  hold  out  long  alone. 

D'Armagnac  arrived  on  the  oft-invaded  plains  of 
Lombardy,  and  was  ordered  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Hawkwood,  who  intended  to  march  against  Pavia 
and  take  the  town  if  possible.  Fifteen  thousand 
Frenchmen,  the  scourings  of  the  companies  which 
had  long  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire,  descended  from  the  Alps  with  a  lightness 
of  heart  and  a  confidence  which  are  reflected  in  the 
pages  of  Froissart,  only  to  be  ignominiously  beaten 
by  Jacopo  del  Verme  before  Alessandria. 

The  French  captain  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
shortly  afterwards  died  either  of  grief  or  of  a  fever 
caused  by  drinking  water  on  the  burning  day  in  July, 
1 39 1,  when  the  battle  was  fought. 

By  this  disaster  Hawkwood  found  himself  unaided 
in  front  of  an  enemy  led  by  one  of  the  most  famous 
condottieri  of  the  time.  In  order  to  cut  off*  the 
English  captain's  retreat  Jacopo  destroyed  the  dams 
of  the  Adige  and  flooded  the  immense  plain  of  the 
Veronese  valley ;  then  sent  exultantly  to  Gian 
Galeazzo  to  ask  whether  he  wished  to  receive  his 
enemies  alive  or  dead. 

Hawkwood,  however,  and   his  whole  army  forded 
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the  waters,  rested  a  while  at  a  castle  belonging^  to  the 
Lord  of  Padua,  and  then  eflfected  one  of  the  most 
masterly  retreats  on  record,  which  extorted  admira- 
tion from  Jacopo  himself. 

The  war  was  then  transferred  to  the  Val  di  Nievole, 
and  Hawkwood's  efforts  were  all  directed  to  prevent- 
ing a  descent  of  the  enemy  upon  Siena  and  Florence 
In  this  he  succeeded,  and  eventually  inflicted  a 
thorough  defeat  upon  Jacopo's  rearguard. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  Florence  was 
now  reduced  to  proportions  very  unsatisfactory  for 
Gian  Galeazzo,  who  had  not  even  destroyed  the  power 
of  his  old  enemy,  Padua  On  the  contrary,  Francesco's 
son,  Francesco  Novello  as  he  was  called,  was  more 
beloved  than  his  father,  and  even  the  Venetians 
seemed  at  last  inclined  to  ally  themselves  with 
Visconti's  foes.  Gian  Galeazzo  consequently  lent  a 
willing  ear  when  Antoniotto  Adomo,  the  D<^e  of 
Genoa,  together  with  Pietro  Gambacorti  and  Pope 
Boniface  IX.  offered  their  mediation  to  effect  a  peace 
This  was  finally  concluded  in  January,  1392,  the 
Milanese  and  Florentines  renewing  their  mutual 
promises  not  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  Francesco 
Novello  da  Carrara  being  confirmed  in  possession  of 
Padua  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute  to  Milan  to 
be  continued  for  fifty  years ;  and  Visconti  under- 
taking not  to  send  troops  into  Tuscany  unless  his 
allies  the  Sienese  and  Perugians  were  attacked. 
Castles  were  restored  on  both  sides  and  the  Sienese 
exiles  were  reinstated  in  their  property,  but  forbidden 
to  return  to  their  native  town. 

Lionardo   Aretino    computes    that  the  war  cost 
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Florence  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  florins,  and  the  republic  found  itself  con- 
siderably crippled  in  its  resources.  To  supply  the 
consequent  necessities  a  variety  of  devices  were 
resorted  to,  one  of  which  is  worth  mentioning. 

The  officials  of  the  Monte  or  State  Bank  were 
ordered  to  buy  back  bonds  on  the  best  terms  possible 
from  all  holders  who  were  willing  to  sell  them,  the 
money  for  the  purchase  to  be  obtained  by  deducting 
one  quarter  of  the  interest  due  to  the  creditors  of 
the  State.  In  this  way  a  number  of  creditors  were 
bought  off  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  and  the  Monte 
found  itself  at  once  with  less  interest  to  pay  and 
fewer  people  to  pay  it  to. 

For  more  than  twenty-seven  years  Pisa  had  been 
governed  on  the  whole  wisely  and  well  by  Pietro 
Gambacorti,  who,  however,  for  his  own  misfortune, 
reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  Jacopo  d'Appiano, 
his  secretary,  whom  he  loaded  with  favours.  Gian 
Galeazzo,  anxious  as  ever  to  possess  Pisa,  won  over 
Appiano  by  secret  means,  and  so  effectually  that  in 
October,  1392,  Gambacorti  was  assassinated  in  a 
popular  tumult  which  Jacopo  fomented,  and  the 
latter  then  took  advantage  of  the  public  consternation 
to  have  himself  proclaimed  Captain  and  Defender  of 
the  town.  He  admitted  the  troops  which  Visconti 
hastened  to  send,  ostensibly  to  his  aid,  and  thus 
practically  brought  Pisa  to  the  feet  of  the  Milanese 
tyrant 

Florence  for  ten  years  past  (i 382-1 392)  had  again 
been  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  called  the  Ottimati, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Arti  Maggiori.     Their 
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rule,  while  growing  ever  narrower  and  more  absolute 
so  as  to  reduce  the  drawing  of  lots  for  public  offices 
to  a  farce,  was  strong  and  not  unintelligent,  but  it  had 
as  usual  to  contend  with  the  undermining  forces    of 
perpetual  conspiracies. 

The  Standard-bearer  for  September  and  October, 
1393,  was  Maso  degli  Albizzi,  nephew  of  Picro,  who 
could  not  forget  the  circumstances  of  his  uncle's  cruel 
death.  During  his  term  of  office  a  plot  was  dis- 
covered between  the  exiles  at  Bologna  and  their 
friends  inside  Florence  ;  and  three  unhappy  wretches, 
subjected  to  torture,  made  a  more  or  less  veracious 
•*  confession,"  which  implicated  Alberto  Albert!  and 
others  of  his  family.  This  furnished  the  pretext  for 
a  terrible  persecution  of  the  Alberti  house,  the  chief 
members  of  which  were  banished  to  long  distances 
and  heavily  fined  if  they  attempted  to  set  foot  again 
within  the  forbidden  territory,  while  their  property 
became  in  point  of  fact  a  possession  of  the  State. 
In  this  last  fact  probably  lay  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  It  is  true  that  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
severities  was  supposed  to  have  been  Maso,  ever 
mindful  of  how  Benedetto  Alberti  had  stood  armed 
in  the  Piazza  while  Piero  degli  Albizzi  was  done  to 
death  ;  but  as  Donato,  Acciajoli,  Alamanno  de'  Medici, 
and  other  conspicuous  persons,  were  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Alberti  it  is  evident  that  theSignoria 
were  all  either  actively  or  passively  quiescent  And 
the  republic  being,  as  we  have  learnt,  in  need  of 
money,  to  an  unscrupulous  minority  no  measures 
were  likely  to  be  distasteful  which  helped  to  replenish 
the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  commune. 
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Further  plots,  or  pretended  plots,  coming  to  light, 
six  Alberti,  six  Ricci,  two  Medici,  three  Scali,  Bindo 
Altoviti,  and  a  number  of  minor  individuals  (including 
some  survivals  of  the  old  irreconcilable  Uberti)  were 
summarily  ejected,  and  more  stringent  laws  than 
ever  were  passed  against  the  Alberti.  None  of  the 
name,  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  at  any  time  to 
remain  in  Florence ;  and  none  under  pain  of  death 
were  to  approach  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
city.  Their  palaces  were  all  sold  :  their  loggias 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
florins  was  to  be  inflicted  on  anybody  who  married 
an  Alberti  woman,  or  gave  his  daughter  to  a  son  of 
that  house. .  Every  loyal  subject  of  the  republic  was 
forbidden  to  associate  himself  in  business  with  an 
Alberti  at  any  place  nearer  to  Florence  than  two 
hundred  miles.  As  might  be  expected,  we  find  the 
Medici  similarly,  if  not  so  sweepingly  disqualified 
ere  long,  and  in  short  the  Ottimati  spared  no  efforts, 
and  knew  no  hesitations,  in  carrying  out  a  policy 
which  should  preserve  themselves  in  power  with  as 
little  material  loss  as  possible  to  the  State. 

The  republic  continued  to  keep  Gian  Galeazzo  in 
anxious  observation,  and  had  spies  everywhere  who 
reported  on  his  movements  and  his  supposed  inten- 
tions. The  Florentine  merchants  in  Lombardy 
assisted  zealously  in  the  work,  and  such  distinguished 
men  as  Bonaccorso  Pitti  and  Niccol6  d'Uzzano  were 
despatched  to  various  courts,  such  as  France  and 
Naples  (where  Ladislaus  son  of  Charles  of  Durazzo 
now  reigned)  as  well  as  to  the  Vatican  with  instruc- 
tions  ever   to   fan   the    flame   of  animosity  against 
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Visconti.  The  Duke  of  Milan  was  indeed  daily 
growing  to  a  power  which  threatened  the  prompt 
extinction  of  all  smaller  States.  Pisa  and  Siena  were 
now  quite  under  his  control,  and  Lucca  was  harassed 
by  the  troops  which  he  sent  under  Alberico  and 
Giovanni  da  Barbiano  into  her  territory.  Florence 
was  now  on  good  terms  with  Lucca  which  after  a 
fresh  period  of  civil  discord  had  settled  down 
peaceably  under  the  rule  of  Lazzaro  Guinigi,  and 
forgotten  all  rivalries  in  the  presence  of  a  menace 
which  threatened  herself  and  all  her  neighbours. 

The  Florentines  sent  a  force  to  the  help  of  Lucca, 
and  another  consisting  of  two  hundred  horse  and 
a  thousand  foot  under  Bartolommeo  Boccanera,  of 
Prato,  into  the  Pisan  territory,  with  secret  instructions 
(very  characteristic  of  the  period)  to  the  general  to 
feign  independence  of  Florence,  and  pretend  to  be 
fighting  on  his  own  account  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  expelled  Gambacorti. 

Visconti  immediately  despatched  a  counter  force  to 
resist  Boccanera,  and,  at  the  request  of  Jacopo 
d'Appiano,  now  an  old  man  and  badly  seconded  by 
his  sons,  three  hundred  lancers  also  arrived  from  Milan 
and  entered  Pisa,  led  by  Pagolo  Savelli.  Three 
ambassadors  from  the  Duke  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
ostensibly  to  comfort  and  encourage  Appiano,  but  in 
reality,  to  extract  from  him  the  keys  of  the  fortresses 
of  Leghorn,  Piombino,  and  Cascina. 

Jacopo  put  them  off  with  an  excuse,  then  hastily- 
assembled  his  armed  followers,  and  intrepidly  assault- 
ing the  house  where  Pagolo  Savelli  lodged,  took  him 
prisoner    and    partly   killed,    partly    dispersed    his 
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soldiers.  The  Florentines  hearing  this  news  sent 
ambassadors  to  congratulate  the  Pisans,  and  to  offer 
their  help  whenever  the  latter  were  threatened  by  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  The  two  communes  were  on  the 
point  of  concluding  an  alliance,  when  Gian  Galeazzo's 
inconceivable  astuteness  once  again  triumphed,  and 
Jacopo  deserted  the  Florentines.  Nine  months  latter 
he  died,  after  having  caused  his  son  Gherardo  to  be 
recognized  as  Captain  of  the  people. 

Gherardo,  a  man  without  energy,  sold  Pisa  to  Vis- 
conti  for  two  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  received 
in  exchange  Piombino  and  the  island  of  Elba.  Gian 
Galeazzo  now  gained  ground  everywhere.  Siena, 
worn  out  with  wars  and  factions,  and  nearly  depleted 
of  inhabitants,  of  its  own  accord  crawled  to  the  feet 
of  the  Duke ;  Perugia  and  Assisi,  undeterred  by  the 
representations  of  Florence,  also  acknowledged  his 
authority,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Lord  of  Cortona,  the  Counts  of  Poppi,  and  the  Uber- 
tini  of  the  Casentino.  At  Lucca,  Lazzaro  Guinigi, 
who,  thanks  to  his  powerful  family  connections,  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  faction  to  the  head  of  the  State, 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  brother  at  the  instigation 
of  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  Paolo,  the  last  of  the  Guinigi 
family,  who  succeeded  to  him,  was  too  wary  to  join 
openly  in  any  struggle  against  Milan. 

Bologna  had  been  governed  jointly  for  a  year  or 
two  by  Nanni  Gozzadini  and  Giovanni  Bentivoglio, 
but  as  one  ruler  sided  with  the  popular  faction,  and 
the  other  with  the  nobles,  they  soon  ceased  to  work  in 
harmony,  and  Bentivoglio  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Duke,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  become 
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sole  apparent  master  of  the  commune,  after  a  rising 
which  he  got  up  himself,  and  in  which  the  Gozzadini 
adherents  were  all  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  Florentines  thus  found  themselves  with  no  ally 
but  Francesco  da  Carrara,  and  in  their  despair  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  new  Emperor  (Robert  Count  Pala- 
tine of  Bavaria)  with  the  usual  offers  of  money  in 
return  for  armed  men. 

He  responded,  somewhat  insufficiently,  however, 
to  the  appeal,  and  in  October,  1401,  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Brescia,  in  which  the  Milanese  troops 
were  victorious. 

The  next  disaster  was  the  complete  surrender  of 
Bologna  to  Gian  Galeazzo.  He  had,  in  his  usual 
manner,  played  off  Nanni  Gozzadini  and  his  exiled 
following  against  Bentivoglio,  provoked  a  popular 
revolt  in  which  Bentivoglio  was  taken  prisoner  (to 
be  afterwards  beheaded),  then  betrayed  Gozzadini, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  lord  of  Bolog^na, 
where  the  populace,  distracted  and  overawed,  could 
only  follow  the  lead  given  by  Alberico  da  Barbiano, 
the  commander  of  Visconti's  troops. 

After  his  defeat  at  Brescia,  the  Emperor  had  retired 
to  Padua,  and  then  fell  to  quarrelling  with  the 
Florentines  over  money.  The  dispute  ended  in  the 
latter  having  to  pay  the  greedy  monarch  to  remain  at 
Padua  until  the  spring,  with  the  promise  of  a  vigorous 
renewal  of  the  war  then.  In  the  prospect  of  this  pro- 
mise being  kept  lay  the  republic's  only  hope.  It 
now  saw  itself  surrounded  by  the  power  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  as  by  a  charmed  circle  wrought  with  diabolic 
spells.     Wherever  it  looked  there  was  danger ;  the 
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sfnaller  towns,  under  its  sway,  were  restless  from 
terror ;  towards  Pisa  the  outlet  for  its  commerce  was 
closed  ;  Tuscany  was  infested  with  paid  hordes,  com- 
manded by  Visconti's  terrible  condottieri.  Every 
route  seemed  closed  to  wealth  as  to  friendship.  Vague 
disquieting  reports  filled  the  air.  Gian  Galeazzo 
meant  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  and  would 
have  himself  crowned  in  Florence.  The  prospect  of 
such  humiliation  was  intolerable  to  the  proud  re- 
public. 

Then  all  at  once  the  spell  was  broken,  for  on  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1402,  Gian  Galeazzo  died  of  the  plague. 

The  kingdom  of  Milan  (for  such  it  may  be  called) 
was  left  by  the  deceased  tyrant  to  his  three  sons. 
Giovanni  Maria  had  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Bologna, 
Perugia ;  Filippo  Maria  inherited  Pavia  with  all  the 
cities  alongside  of  Lombardy  in  the  direction  of 
Piedmont  and  Venetia  ;  while  Pisa  and  Crema  were 
left  to  the  bastard  Gabriele  Maria. 

The  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  however,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  revolt,  but  our  chief  concern  being 
with  Tuscany,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  effect  of 
the  Visconti  partition  upon  the  destinies  of  that 
province. 

The  Florentines,  just  before  the  death  of  their  foe, 
had  engaged  the  services  of  Alberico  da  Barbiano, 
one  of  the  most  redoubtable  of  the  fearless  and 
unscrupulous  condottieri  whom  Gian  Galeazzo  had 
gathered  round  him,  or  had,  one  might  almost 
say,  created.  Every  state  in  Italy,  whether  threatened 
or  aggressive,  whether  principality  or  republic,  was 
now   powerless    without    these   soldiers  of    fortune, 
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whose  picturesque  figures  and  striking  deeds  fill 
pages  of  mediaeval  history.  Themselves,  dispossessed 
barons,  descendants  of  impoverished  nobles,  or  bas- 
tard sons  of  illustrious  houses,  they  combined  all  the 
qualities  of  warriors,  freebooters,  and  statesmen.  The 
communes  were  too  small  for  standing  armies  ;  and 
although  their  citizens  had  shown  themselves  warlike 
enough  in  old  days,  when  Florence  marched  out 
against  Lucca,  or  Lucca  against  Pisa,  such  a  militia 
as  they  formed  themselves  into  then  would  have  been 
obviously  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  prolonged  wars 
which  Florence  and  the  other  communes  now  had  to 
wage  whenever  their  political  existence  was  threatened 
by  the  ambition  of  a  neighbouring  or  foreign  prince 
But  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  political  existence 
itself  had  now  come  to  interest  only  a  class  in 
Florence,  the  class  which  composed  the  Arti  Mag- 
giori.  The  question  had  become  too  complicated  for 
comprehension  by  the  lower  orders  of  Minor  Guilds, 
whose  interests  also,  obvious  but  narrow,  were  sharply 
divided  from  those  of  the  middle  class;  while  the 
aristocratic  party,  through  tradition,  or  a  memory  of 
injuries,  or  a  consciousness  of  defeat,  could  only  form 
a  party  at  all  by  disdaining  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  Major  Guilds.  The  men  composing  the  latter 
were  always  ready,  even  anxious,  to  undertake  wars 
for  the  maintenance  of  Florentine  commercial  supre- 
macy, or  Florentine  influence  at  foreign  courts.  But 
these  things  were  of  no  importance  to  the  blacksmith 
or  mason  whom  a  "  spirited  foreign  policy "  even 
injured. 

They  desired  a  rich,  aristocratic  city  population,  who 
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would  build  fine  houses,  and  live  on  wealth  already 
accumulated  or  derived  from  agricultural  sources  ; 
and  they  could  only  grumble  when  expenditure  at 
home  was  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  hiring  troops 
to  fighty  for  instance,  against  the  Visconti. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Florentine  forces  had  been  composed  of  citizens,  foot 
soldiers  from  Florence  and  allied  towns.  But  at  the 
battle  of  Montaperti  these  foot  were  routed  by  the 
shock  of  a  small  force  of  German  cavalry.  The  uses 
of  horse  soldiers  were  then  appreciated  ;  but  the 
expense  of  cavalry,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  it 
in  constan  t  training,  rendered  any  army  of  which  it 
formed  a  large  part  evidently  impossible  for  a 
working  population,  and  the  republics  in  general 
had  consequently  to  fall  back  for  their  defence  upon 
mercenaries. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  guns.  The  Italians,  quick  in  every- 
thing, were  quick  also  to  learn  the  art  of  war ;  and 
£ilthough  the  first  condottieri  were  foreigners  their  suc- 
cessors were  such  men  as  Attendolo  Sforza,  Braccio 
da  Montone,  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  and  others,  whose, 
very  names  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
parrot  cry  of  Italian  pusillanimity. 

The  Florentines  hastened  to  form  a  league  against 
the  Visconti  family,  and  drew  into  it  Pope  Boniface 
IX.,  who,  however,  in  his  anxiety  to  reacquire  terri- 
tory, betrayed  his  allies  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Visconti  by  which  he  obtained  Perugia  and 
Bologna.  The  Sienese,  in  the  spring  of  1404,  quietly 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Milanese,  and  concluded 
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peace  and  alliance  with  the  Florentines.  Pisa  had 
received  Gabriele  Maria  and  his  mother,  Agnese 
Mentegatti,  very  coldly,  and  though  not  willing  to 
place  itself  in  the  power  of  Florence,  was  by  no 
means  loth  to  accept  help  which  would  enable  it  to 
expel  the  new  tyrant.  Gabriele  Maria,  aware  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him  from  the  Florentines, 
appealed  for  protection  to  France  as  represented  by 
Boucicault,  the  governor  of  Genoa,  and  thus  became 
the  vassal  of  the  French  king,  with  the  obligation  of 
sending  him  yearly  a  war-horse  and  a  falcon.  After 
this  endless  intrigues  were  set  on  foot,  Boucicault 
being  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  husband  of 
Valentina  Visconti,  to  take  possession  of  Pisa  in 
the  name  of  France,  but  hesitating  from  fear  of  the 
effect  which  might  be  produced  on  the  Ghibelline 
party  in  Genoa  by  union"  with  the  Ghibelline  Pisa ; 
the  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  being  anxious  to  conciliate 
Florence  by  promising  to  give  it  Pisa;  and  the 
Florentines,  finally,  having  a  wary  game  to  play 
between  the  conflicting  views  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
of  Boucicault,  of  Benedict,  the  Pisans,  and  Gabriele 
Maria. 

Boucicault  himself  at  last  came  round  to  the  idea 
of  selling  Pisa,  brought  Gabriele  Maria  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  and  offered  the  town  to  Florence  for 
four  hundred  thousand  florins,  part  of  which  he  pro- 
mised to  spend  in  defence  of  Francesco  da  Carrara 
now  hard  pressed  by  the  Venetians.  All  these 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with  an  elaborate  diplo- 
macy very  characteristic  of  the  period.  Gino  Cap- 
poni   having   received    private  advices  from   certain 
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Florentine  merchants  in  Genoa,  went  thither,  held 
long  conversations  with  Boucicault,  and  committed 
them  all  solemnly  to  paper,  but  concluded  nothing. 
Meanwhile  Gabriele  Maria  sent  word  to  Maso 
degli  Albizzi  that  he  would  like  a  private  con- 
ference, in  consequence  of  which  Maso  departed 
one  day,  "  for  amusement,"  to  his  villa  at  Monte- 
falcone,  went  fishing  down  the  Arno  as  far  as  Vico 
Pisano,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  Gabriele 
Maria,  whose  hesitations  were,  however,  fatal  for  the 
moment  to  a  decision.  In  spite  of  these  elaborate 
precautions,  perhaps  because  of  them,  the  Pisans  got 
wind  of  the  intended  bargain,  and  rose  in  revolt. 
Visconti  was  away  at  Sarzana,  but  Boucicault 
managed  to  place  a  hundred  French  soldiers  in  the 
citadel,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  send  reinforce- 
ments and  provisions  in  a  ship  which  the  Pisans  with  all 
their  old  prowess  captured,  taking  prisoner  a  nephew  of 
Boucicault  at  the  same  time.  But  this  effort  availed 
them  little,  and,  eventually,  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Pisa  were  sold  for  two  hundred  thousand  florins  to 
Florence,  Gabriele  Maria  keepin  g  Sarzana,  and  Bouci- 
cault, Leghorn.  The  unfortunate  Pisans  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  procure  assistance  from  King  Ladis- 
laus  of  Naples,  who  declined  to  interfere.  Then  they 
resolved  to  stand  a  siege,  and  sent  for  provisions  to 
Sicily,  but  the  ships  containing  these  were  overtaken 
and  burnt  by  galleys  which  the  Florentines  had  hired 
from  Genoa  and  Provence.  Efforts  to  obtain  supplies  by 
land  were  equally  defeated  by  the  vigilant  Florentine 
commissioners,  Maso  degli  Albizzi  and  Gino  Capponi, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  now  beleaguering 
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Pisa.  Inside  that  unhappy  town,  Giovanni  Gamba- 
corti  (a  resurgent  member  of  the  old  family)  had 
taken  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  ordered  all  non- 
fighters  to  be  evicted. 

Incredible  to  relate,  the  Florentines  ordered  that 
of  those  thus  expelled  the  men  should  be  hanged, 
and  the  women  sent  back  with  the  lily  of  the  republic 
branded  on  their  cheeks. 

This  ferocious  command  proving  ineffectual,  some 
of  the  men  actually  were  hanged  and  their  bodies 
left  swinging  in  view  of  the  besieged  town,  while  the 
women  had  their  noses  slit.  As  for  the  remainder, 
they  starved  to  death,  or  kept  soul  and  body  tc^ether 
for  a  time  by  eating  grass  "like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,"  said  the  eye-witness,  Gino  Capponi. 

Giovanni  Gambacorti  finally  made  up  his  mind  to 
surrender,  and  entered  for  the  purpose  into  secret 
negotiations,  of  which  the  object  he  chiefly  had  in 
view  was  to  obtain  from  the  Florentines  terms  as 
advantageous  as  possible  for  himself 

He  demanded  the  citizenship  of  Florence,  the 
countship  of  Bagno,  possession  of  the  islands  of 
Gorgona,  Capraja  and  GigHo,  and  thirty  thousand 
florins.  All  this  being  agreed  to  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
October,  1406,  in  the  night  the  gate  of  St  Mark  was 
opened,  and  the  Florentines  entered. 

The  next  morning  they  marched  through  the  town 
preceded  by  carts  filled  with  bread  and  provisions, 
which  the  soldiers  themselves  distributed  to  the 
starving  population.  The  Pisans  had  exhausted  all 
their  provisions  ;  a  little  sugar  and  cassia  and  three 
wasted   cows  were  all  that  the  victors  found.     Yet, 
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although  reduced  to  eating  roots  which  they  had 
plucked  from  the  roadside  and  the  walls,  they  had 
never  thought  of  yielding,  were  very  angry  with 
Gambacorti  for  betraying  them,  and  in  this,  the 
darkest  hour  of  their  history,  were  true  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  glorious  prime. 

Gino  Capponi  was  appointed  governor  of  the  town, 
and  wishing  if  possible  to  reassure  the  citizens,  he 
summoned  all  the  notables  to  his  presence  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Communal  Palace,  and  there  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  weighty  oration  in  the  best  style 
of  the  period. 

He  reminded  them  that  their  town  had  been  guilty 
of  grave  misdemeanours  in  the  past,  when  it  was 
the  refuge  for  every  stranger  who  wished  to  invade 
Tuscany ;  when  the  English  companies  in  its  pay 
had  burnt  and  devastated  all  the  country  side  ;  when 
it  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Visconti 
of  Milan,  and  afforded  them  every  facility  for  injuring 
and  enslaving  Florence ;  even  going  the  lengths  of 
allowing  itself  to  be  sold  to  Giovanni  Gambacorti  in 
order  to  spite  its  sister  republic.  Florence  had  been 
forced  in  self-defence  to  buy  Pisa  now,  but  the 
intention  of  its  representatives  was  to  govern  with 
justice,  and  severely  to  repress  all  disorder  on  the 
part  of  the  army  of  occupatioa 

It  was  a  very  fine  speech,  abundantly  furnished 
with  the  best  official  arguments,  but  the  only  reply 
it  got  was  from  a  certain  Bartolo  of  Piombino— every 
native-born  Pisan  sitting  mute. 

In  Florence  the  news  that  the  long-coveted  city 
with  all  its  commercial  advantages  had  at  last  been 
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won  was  received  with  the  utmost  rejoicing,  and 
celebrated  with  three  days  of  festival.  Fortresses;, 
destined  to  render  the  possession  of  Pisa  more 
secure,  were  begun  without  loss  of  time,  and  until 
they  were  completed  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Floren- 
tines to  keep  Pisa  as  depleted  of  inhabitants  as 
possible.  But,  indeed,  no  laws  were  necessar}'  to 
complete  the  decay  of  the  doomed  town  ;  and  soon 
it  became  advisable  to  accord  special  privileges 
to  foreign  merchants,  such  as  Germans,  who  still 
went  there  to  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Florence, 
feeling  itself  at  last  commercially  secure,  increased 
in  wealth  and  importance,  thus  fully  justifying  all 
the  motives  for  annexing  Pisa  which  had  inspired  the 
measure,  but  had  not  appeared  in  Gino  Capponi's 
oration. 

Not  very  long  after  the  purchase  of  Pisa,  Florence, 
so  lately  recovered  from  its  alarm  at  the  Visconti, 
was  exposed  to  a  fresh  danger  in  the  person  of  King 
Ladislaus  of  Naples. 

This  valorous  and  aspiring  prince  saw,  in  the  con- 
fusion which  still  prevailed  in  Rome,  an  opportunity 
for  interfering  in  the  aflfairs  of  Italy  generally  with 
prospective  advantages  to  himself.  He  ostensibly 
took  the  side  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.,  who  had  been 
elected  in  Rome  against  Benedict  XIII,  who  was 
supported  by  the  French  Cardinals,  and  advanced 
against  the  Eternal  City  to  restore  order  there  by 
force  of  arms.  In  the  year  1409  he  had  already 
reduced  Rome,  Ascoli,  Fermo,  Perugia,  Todi,  Assisi, 
and  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  pretence  of  protecting 
Gregory,  agreed  to  give  him  twenty  thousand  florins 
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annually,  in  return  for  the  territory  of  which  he  had 
deprived  him. 

He  required  of  the  Florentines  that  they  should 
recognize  him  as  sovereign  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  at  this  price  offered  them  his  alliance ; 
and  when  this  proposal  was  rejected,  he  insolently 
asked  the  ambassadors  of  the  republic  with  what 
troops  they  intended  to  oppose  him.  "  With  yours,'* 
calmly  replied  Bartolommeo  Valori.  "We  have  only 
to  pay  them  better." 

As  a  point  of  fact,  the  Florentines  immediately 
engaged  the  services  of  the  famous  Braccio  da 
Montone,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Siena. 
The  adherents  of  the  Twelve  in  that  unhappy  little 
town  were  suspected  of  favouring  Ladislaus,  but  the 
faction  which  governed  for  the  moment  attached 
itself  to  Florence. 

The  war  began,  and  the  King  of  Naples  ravaged 
the  country  round  Siena,  then  marched  against 
Arezzo,  by  way  of  the  Val  di  Chiana  ;  failed,  however, 
to  take  it,  and  directed  his  attention  next  to  Cortona, 
then  governed  by  a  small  tyrant,  Luigi  da  Casale, 
who  was  so  unpopular,  that  his  subjects  promptly 
opened  their  gates  to  Ladislaus. 

But  this  was  the  only  success,  if  such  it  deserves  to 
be  called,  which  the  king  achieved  in  Tuscany,  where 
he  was  so  harassed  by  the  skilful  skirmishing  of 
Braccio  da  Montone  that  he  finally  withdrew  with 
■  his  army  to  Rome,  leaving  Cortona  and  Perugia 
strongly  garrisoned. 

This  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  Florentines 
called  into  Italy  Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  whom  Queen 
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Joan  had  adopted,  and  who  consequently  laid  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  engaged  the  services  of 
Sforza  Attendola,  but  the  expense  of  this  famous 
condottiere  and  his  army  fell,  like  the  cost  of  their 
own  war,  entirely  upon  Florence,  and  brought  great 
discredit  upon  the  government  of  the  republic.  So 
unpopular  did  the  latter  feel  itself,  that  when  the 
astute  Ladislaus  made  overtures  of  peace,  coupled 
with  the  offer  of  ceding  Cortona  for  sixty  thousand 
florins,  both  propositions  were  accepted,  and  the 
negotiations  brought  to  a  favourable  end  at  Naples, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  141 1. 

But  the  King  of  Naples  was  little  to  be  trusted 
either  in  peace  or  in  war,  and  as  he  continued  his 
campaign  against  the  Church  and  the  new  pope, 
John  XXIII.,  the  Florentines  were  far  from  feeling 
themselves  secure.  They  kept  quiet  as  long  as  they 
could,  even  pushing  prudence  to  the  unchivalrous 
extent  of  refusing  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Pope 
when  he  fled  from  Ladislaus'  invading  army  to 
Florence. 

For  three  months  he  was  not  allowed  any  nearer  to 
the  town  than  the  monastery  of  Sant'  Antonio  outside 
the  Porta  San  Gallo,  and  although  more  hospitable 
councils  eventually  prevailed,  the  Pontiff  did  not 
stay  long  in*  Florence,  but  eventually  took  himself  to 
Bologna.  Before  his  translation  to  the  Holy  See, 
when  he  was  Cardinal  Cossa,  he  had  usurped  the 
chief  power  in  that  town,  which  had,  however,  gone 
through  one  of  its  usual  revolutions  as  soon  as  his 
presence  was  removed.  The  populace  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Church,  courageously  resisted  the  forces 
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under  Carlo  Malatesta,  and  took  and  demolished  the 
fortress  which  Cossa  had  garrisoned. 

The  Florentines  intervened  and  effected  an  under- 
standing by  which  the  Bolog^ese  were  to  remain  in 
submission  to  the  Church,  while  the  Pope  on  his  side 
promised  to  respect  their  liberties.  Barely  a  year 
passed  before  the  people  found  their  new  masters  as 
insupportable  as  their  old  ones  ;  and  they  were  also 
afflicted  by  an  unendurable  weight  of  taxation.  On 
the  14th  of  August,  141 2,  the  nobles  rose  in  their 
turn,  took  possession  of  the  Communal  Palace,  hoisted 
anew  the  standard  of  the  Church,  and  requested  the 
Pope  to  appoint  a  vicar  to  govern  them. 

Ladislaus  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  States  of 
the  Church,  and  pretended  that  they  and  they  alone 
formed  the  object  of  his  enterprise.  But  it  was 
generally  felt,  in  spite  of  all  his  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  that  his  intention  was  to  subdue  Tuscany 
and  the  great  republic  itself.  Among  the  Florentines 
the  utmost  uneasiness  prevailed,  and  then  suddenly 
death  came  to  the  rescue,  as  it  had  previously  done  in 
the  case  of  Henry  VII.,  of  Castruccio  Castracane  and 
of  Gian  Galeazzo.  Ladislaus  fell  a  prey  to  a  cruel 
malady,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  in 
Naples,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1414. 

Three  years  later  the  great  schism  carhe  at  last  to 
an  end,  and  there  was  once  again  only  one  Pope, 
Martin  V.,  and  only  one  Papal  Court,  the  Roman. 


XVIII. 

GENOA  FROM   1 288  TO   I4IO. 

The  fifty  years  following  on  the  battle  of  Meloria 
marked  the  rise  of  Genoa  to  her  highest  power  and 
prosperity,  and,  yet  during  the  whole  period,  faction 
held  sway  in  her  streets,  and  bloodshed  stained  the 
record  of  her  noblest  families.  It  has  been  seen  that 
this  state  of  things  was  normal  in  the  Italian  com- 
mimes  ;  but  in  Pisa  it  was  to  some  extent  redeemed 
or  at  least  adorned  by  the  early  splendour  which 
broke  like  a  star  through  the  darkness  of  the  eleventh 
century  ;  while  Florence  in  art,  in  literature,  in  the 
highest  achievements  of  civilization,  brought  gifts  to 
humanity  that  outweigh  all  her  sins.  But  Genoa 
appeals  to  the  imagination  by  few  such  claims  ;  her 
successes  were  chiefly  commercial,  and  beyond  the 
sturdy  determination  to  be  free  which  she  shared  with 
all  her  sister  republics,  there  is  little  to  relieve  the 
dreary  monotony  of  her  annals. 

The  drama  is  always  the  same :  it  is  only  the 
actors  in  it  who  are  different  When  it  is  not  the 
expelled  Fieschi  and  Grimaldi  who  are  organizing  a 
vast  conspiracy  against  the  Doria  and  Spiiiola,  it  is 
the  two  latter  who  are  conspiring  against  one  another, 
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and  embroiling  the  whole  city.  Endless  f>artial 
changes  of  government  took  place,  sometimes  one,  at 
other  times  two,  captains  being  at  the  head  of  aflairs : 
and  the  Abbot  being  assisted  now  by  sixteen,  no\iir  by 
twelve  councillors. 

For  a  time  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  was  Imperial 
Vicar  (having  been  named  to  the  office  by  Henry 
VII.),  but  as  soon  as  he  went  to  Pisa  the  old  faction 
fights  began  again,  and  the  Doria  with  the  help  of 
the  populace  drove  out  the  Spinola 

Occasionally  Doria  and  Spinola  being  alike  ex- 
pelled, swore  a  truce  and  fortifying  themselves  in 
Savona  practically  ruled  the  western  coast,  their 
galleys  harassing  the  Genoese  traders  and  sometimes 
pursuing  their  prey  into  the  very  harbour  of  the 
mother  town. 

Similarly  the  Grimaldi  secured  themselves  in 
Monaco,  and  from  that  eerie  constantly  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  republic. 

Even  the  trade  of  Genoa  was  divided  between  two 
parties — the  Ghibellines  having  the  upper  hand  in 
Sicily  and  Constantinople,  and  the  Guelphs  in  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  Flanders,  France,  and  Naples. 

The  factions  united  temporarily  in  attempting  to 
recover  Sardinia  from  King  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
That  sovereign,  however,  remained  in  possession  of 
the  island  after  ten  years'  fighting,  which  concluded 
in  1336.  Nearly  fifty  years  previously,  Genoa  had 
wrested  Elba  from  Pisa,  and  in  1299  at  last  obtained 
full  authority  over  Corsica :  so  with  Alfonso's  triumph 
the  question  of  the  islands  was  finally  settled,  although 
not  entirely  to  Genoa's  satisfaction. 
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After  the  peace  with  the  King  of  Aragon,  the 
Ghibellines  grew  more  and  more  domineering.  They 
prolonged  the  Captains*  tenure  of  office  to  three  years, 
deposed  the  Podesti  (who  had,  indeed,  by  this  time 
become  a  person  of  visionar)'  authority),  and  deprived 
the  popular  party  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  Abbot 
who,  they  decreed,  should  henceforth  be  named  by 
the  Captains  (now  again  two).  On  their  side  the 
Guelphs  in  Monaco  also  increased  so  much  in  power 
that  they  were  not  only  able  to  send  out  large 
armaments  against  the  Ghibellines,  but  began  a  war 
with  Venice,  and  through  their  privateers  endangered 
the  trade  of  that  great  republic  with  Flanders.  For 
the  rest  both  factions  were  equally  alive  to  any 
prospect  of  gain,  and  both  cheerfully  hired  out  galleys 
to  the  King  of  France  against  England. 

A  constant  aim  of  the  nobles  was  to  deprive  the 
people  of  the  right  of  electing  their  representative, 
the  Abbot ;  and  for  a  time  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
had  been  successful:  but  in  1339  a  popular  rising 
forced  the  two  Captains  to  restore  the  power  of  which 
the  populace  had  been  deprived.  The  day  of  the 
election,  September  23rd,  came,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  people  were  deliberating  over  the  choice  in 
the  Abbot's  palace,  when  the  crowd  waiting  outside 
grew  impatient,  and  a  silver  foil-worker  suddenly 
cried  aloud,  "  Simone  Boccanera  shall  be  our  Abbot" 
The  name  was  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  the 
multitude ;  and  Simone,  who  happened  to  be  present 
was  detected  and  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  by- 
standers. The  Abbot's  was  a  popular  office,  and 
Simone  being  of  noble  family  wished  to  decline  the 
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dignity  thus  thrust  upon  him  ;  but  the  Captains  them- 
selves, anxious  to  allay  the  tumult,  begged  him   to 
accept.     So  he  called  out,  "  Signori,  when  you  wish  I 
will  be  not  only  your  Abbot,  but  your  Lord."     •*  Yes, 
yes,  our  Lord,  not  Abbot,  but  Lord,"  shouted    the 
crowd.      Boccanera  replied  :    "  How  can   I  be  your 
Lord  when  you  have  two  Captains  ?  "    Then  with  one 
accord  the   answer   burst  forth,   "  He  shall   be    our 
Doge ! "     He  was  borne  to  the  Church  of  San   Siro 
and  the  people  flew  to  arms.     The  Captains  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives  :  the  air  resounded  with  cries 
of  ''Long  live   the   people,  the  merchants   and  the 
Doge ! "  and  the  houses  of  the  Doria  and  Salvagi  were 
plundered.     The  next  day,  in  San  Lorenzo,  Simone 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  Doge  for  life.     It  seemed  a 
sudden  revolution,  born  of  a  breath  ;  but  it  had  long 
been  seething  among  the  populace  who  were  tired  of 
tyrannical  nobles,  of  oligarchies  and  divided  authority, 
and  knew  of  no  better  reqiedy  than  the  one  they  had 
chosen.     Fifteen  councillors  of  the  popular,  i.e.y  non- 
noble,  party  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Doge  ;   the 
office  of  the  Podesti  was  revived,  but  invested  with  no 
increased  authority :  and  a  number  of  the  Doria  and 
Spinola  adherents  besides  all  the  noble  Guelphs  were 
expelled  from  the  town.     The  non-noble  inhabitants 
were   divided   into    bands    analogous    to    the     old 
Campagne,  and  at  the  head  of  each  division  a  con- 
stable was  placed  who  represented  his  subordinates 
on  all  official  occasions.     The  Doge  was  proclaimed 
all  along  the  coast,  and  acknowledged  from  Venti- 
miglia   to   the    Magra,   with   only   one    exception — 
Lerici ;  while  the  exiled  nobility  made  the  best  of  its 
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altered  circumstances  and  took  definitively  to  piracy. 
In  1340  Lerici  was  bought  over,  and  then  the  only 
difficulty  which  Genoa  had  to  contend  with  consisted 
in  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  nobles  to  return,  and 
the  constant  conspiracies  which  they  stirred  up  among 
their  friends  in  the  town,  including  one  to  murder  the 
Doge,  which  was  discovered  in  time  to  avert  the  blow. 

Simone  governed  very  well,  but  soon  grew  dismayed 
at  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  resigned  his 
post  in  which  he  was  replaced  by  Giovanni  di  Murta. 
His  term  of  office  was  signalized  by  popular  risings 
and  street  fights,  followed  by  fresh  futile  attempts  to 
come  to  a  permanent  understanding  with  the  banditti 
nobles,  now  securely  estaWished  all  along  the  western 
coast  which  had  entirely  submitted  to  their  rule. 
After  a  brief  interregnum  of  government  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  (Giovanni  Visconti)  who  came 
to  Genoa  in  September,  1353,  Simone  Boccanera  was 
made  Doge  for  the  second  time,  and  remained  peace- 
ably in  the  office  until  1362,  when  he  was  poisoned. 
In  1378  a  war  broke  out  between  the  eternal  rivals 
Genoa  and  Venice,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Genoese  took  Chioggia,  and  placed  a  galley  from 
Savona  as  vanguard  at  Malamocco.  For  a  moment 
the  might  of  Venice  seemed  eclipsed,  but  an  heroic 
rally  was  crowned  with  a  brilliant  triumph. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  December,  1379,  a 
Venetian  fleet  fell  by  surprise  on  the  Genoese  ships 
off  Chioggia,  and  shut  them  in  on  all  sides.  A 
desperate  defence  lasted  till  the  end  of  February, 
when  the  Genoese  as  a  last  resource  abandoned  the 
water  and  prepared   to   stand  a   siege   in   Chioggia 
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itself.  They  expelled  all  the  women,  children^  and 
non-combatants  from  the  island,  but  were  nevertheless 
soon  pressed  by  hunger,  and  could  receive  but  little 
help. 

At  last,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1380,  the  gallant 
garrison  of  Chioggia,  five  thousand  strong,  sur- 
rendered to  famine,  and  peace  was  concluded  shortly 
afterwards. 

Between  1384  and  1393  Genoa  was  unceasingly 
convulsed  by  the  action  of  Antoniotto  Adomo,  who, 
alternately  proclaimed  Doge  and  deposed  by  a  fresh 
revolution,  was  constantly  marching  against  the  town 
with  an  armed  force  composed  of  all  his  own 
adherents,  of  the  exiled  malcontents,  and  of  the 
troops  of  some  such  potentate  as  the  Marquis  of 
Carreto — Genoa's  irreconcilable  foe.  On  Antoniotto 
being  overturned  for  the  second  time,  a  mere  youth, 
Antonio  Montaldo,  was  proclaimed  Doge  in  his 
stead.  He  had  but  a  brief  tenure  of  power  and 
after  some  vicissitudes  with  the  usual  appointments 
of  first  twelve  and  then  ten  people  to  settle  the 
government  Francesco  Giustiniani  was  niade  Doge 
for  a  year.  But  Antoniotto  Adomo  and  Antonio 
Montaldo,  with  their  armed  followers  outside  the 
town  and  their  adherents  within,  gave  him  no  peace, 
and  he  retired  in  six  weeks  into  private  life.  A  fight 
in  the  streets  ensued  between  Antonio  and  Antoniotto, 
who  had  now  both  obtained  entrance.  Adomo  had 
mercenary  troops,  Montaldo  but  a  small  band  of 
followers,  but  he  and  all  of  his  performed  such 
prodigies  of  valour  that  Antoniotto  ignominiously 
fled   in   the  fashion  habitual  to  him.     Antonio  was 
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reinstated  as  Doge,  and  for  four  months  there  was 
some  appearance  of  tranquillity.     Then  the  dwellers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bisagno  revolted,  and  the  young 
Doge  had  to  march  against  them.     The  whole  ter- 
ritory  round   Genoa   was    indeed    in    a    deplorable 
condition    all   this   time :    overrun    with    disbanded 
mercenaries,  with  organized  robbers,  and  desperate 
outlaws,  made  desperate  by  want  of  bread  and  home 
and    hope.     Plunder  and    devastation    had    become 
com  nonplaces — the  fairest  harvests  were  ruined  and 
the    coast  was   threatened   incessantly   by  Tunisian 
pirates.     Meanwhile    in   Genoa    the    old    round    of 
conspiracies  had   begun   again :    Antonio   beheaded 
several   people;   then  in   May,    1394,  threw  up  the 
sponge,  and,  like  so  many  dukes  before  him,  sought 
safety  in  secret  flight     Of  course  he  came  back,  and 
so  did  Antoniotto,  and  other  pretenders  to  the  duke- 
dom arose,  and  the  streets  rang  again  with  the  clash 
of  arms. 

In  1395  Antoniotto  was  again  Doge,  but  his 
position  was  threatened  on  all  sides — by  the  Grimaldi 
from  Monaco,  by  Antonio  da  Montaldo  and  his  force 
at  Gavi,  by  a  band  of  Guelphs  at  Torto  Venere,  by 
Antonio  Guarco  (who  had  been  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  dukedom),  from  the  nearest  valleys  where  he 
had  concentrated  Lombard  mercenaries.  Antoniotto 
made  desperate  efforts  at  defence,  and  banished  eight 
hundred  citizens,  but  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  situation  was  unendurable,  and,  rather  than 
cede  the  place  to  his  enemies,  decided  to  offer  the 
town  to  a  stranger. 
The  proposition  when  made  to  the  Genoese  found 
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some  adherents,  and  Dagnano  de  Malloni,  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Cattanei,  and  Pietro  da  Persio,  a 
people's  delegate,  went  to  the  French  Court  to  offer 
the  government  of  their  town  to  King  Charles.  The 
latter  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  ambassadors,  and 
Antoniotto,  on  learning  this,  summoned  two  hundred 
Ghibellines  of  the  popular  party  to  his  presence,  and 
explained  to  them  that  either  money  for  the  now 
overwhelming  necessities  of  the  town  must  be  pro- 
cured, or  they  must  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  France.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen  and 
accepted  also  by  the  Guelphs :  the  nobles  of  both 
parties  being,  for  a  wonder,  agreed,  the  preliminaries 
were  speedily  settled,  and  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1396,  Antoniotto  resigned  his  functions  as  Doge,  but 
was  named  governor  of  Genoa  by  the  French. 

This  occupation  by  a  foreign  power  lasted  twelve 
years,  but  it  brought  no  permanent  peace  to  the 
distracted  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  sub- 
mitted, indeed,  at  once  to  the  French  rule,  with  the 
exception  of  some  places  to  the  east  of  Levanto, 
which  were  held  by  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Bertoloti. 
The  latter,  with  Antonio  Montaldo  and  Antonio 
Guarco,  entered  Genoa  by  surprise  one  night  in  July, 
1398,  and  caused  one  of  the  usual  tumults.  For  a 
long  while  following  on  this  attempt  there  were  daily 
street  fights,  to  which  were  added  all  the  horrors  of 
the  plague.  Among  the  victims  of  the  fell  disease 
was  Antonio  Montaldo,  whose  party,  however,  sur- 
vived him. 

In  1399  the  lowest  guilds  began  to  gfive  trouble, 
but  after  some  stormy  months  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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a  special  government  of  their  own.  They  chose  four 
priors  out  of  their  own  class,  who  were  assisted  by  a 
council  of  twelve,  and  whose  election,  like  that  of 
the  council,  was  to  be  renewed  every  four  months 
with  formal  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  governor 
of  the  town  and  his  council  of  elders  {anziant). 
In  this  way  the  artizan  class  in  Genoa  came  at  last 
to  possess  a  constitution  of  its  own. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1400,  the  Governor, 
Colard  de  Calleville,  who  was  unpopular,  had  to  take 
flight :  anarchy  reigned  again,  bloody  battles  ensued, 
and  Battista  Boccanera  was  made  rector,  or  captain, 
of  the  town.  A  provincial  government,  composed  of 
the  popular  party,  with  three  delegates  from  the 
valleys  {i,e.y  representatives  of  the  popular  party  out- 
side the  walls)  was  formed,  and  the  street-fights  went 
on  again.  Battista  Boccanera  had  retired,  and 
another  Battista  of  the  Franchi  family  was  chosen  in 
his  stead,  and  governed  in  the  name  of  the  French 
with  some  amount  of  peace  for  about  twelve  months, 
by  which  time  his  power,  though  the  renewed  anarchy 
which  prevailed  was  so  discredited  that  a  new 
authority  had  to  be  created  in  the  shape  of  eight 
citizens,  called  Ufficiali  di  Balla,  and  invested  with 
special  powers  for  the  repression  of  disorder. 

At  last,  in  October,  1401,  came  Marshal  Bou- 
cicault,  the  best,  the  firmest,  and  most  able  of  the 
French  representatives.  He  brought  a  thousand 
horse  and  foot  with  him,  hired  two  hundred  more 
foreigners,  and  garrisoned  the  fortress  entirely  with 
his  own  men.  Then  he  arrested  the  two  Battistas 
for   having    had    themselves     appointed    governors 
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without  previous   authority   from   the  French   king. 
By  evening  the  square  in  front  of  the  Doge's  Palace 
was    occupied  by  the  foreign    troops,  and   the    two 
prisoners  were   brought  out  to  execution.     Battista 
Boccanera's  head  was  cut  off,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
awful  tumult  which  arose  Battista  Franchi  managed 
to  escape,  in  spite  of  having  his  arms  bound.     Bou- 
cicault  was  so  enraged  at  this  evasion  that  he  ordered 
the    knight   who   had   charge  of  the  prisoner  to  be 
executed    in    his    stead.      This    somewhat    oriental 
command  was  duly  obeyed,  and  for  a  whole  day  the 
petrified   citizens  had  an  opportunity  of  gazing  at 
the   two  ghastly  heads  which   were  exposed  in  the 
Piazza.     The  novelty  of  such  an  absolute  authority 
so  ruthlessly  exercised  appears  to  have  startled  the 
Genoese  into  temporary  submission,  and  for  several 
years  there  was  peace.     Again  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, with  its  castles,  was   brought   under   Genoese 
sway,   the  principal  exceptions  being  Monaco,  held 
by    the   Grimaldi,   Areola,   which   belonged    to   the 
Malaspina,  and   another   fortified    place   where    the 
Carretos  had  established  themselves. 

But  in  1402  even  Monaco  was  taken :  the  Carre- 
tos were  beaten,  and  Boucicault  was  named  governor 
for  life.  He  broke  up  the  old  unions  under  con- 
stables, and  divided  the  citizens  into  fresh  com- 
binations for  military  purposes  ;  defended  Famagosta 
against  the  King  of  Cyprus;  deprived  the  f^uilds  of 
their  consuls  (doubtless  with  the  object  of  eventually 
effacing  old  distinctions)  ;  created  new  indirect  taxes 
in  the  hope  of  readjusting  the  crippled  finances  ;  and 
finally  attacked    Gherardo   d*Appiano,    the   lord    of 
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Piombino   and   Elba,  who  had   constantly  irritated 
the  republic  by  his  steady  protection  of  pirates. 

Under  Rafaele  Montaldo,  whom  Boucicault  sent  as 
governor  to  Corsica,  even  this  island  was  brought   to 
a  condition  of  peace  which  had  long  been  unkno\*'n 
to  it.     In  1403  a  large  fleet  proceeded  against  Cyprus, 
under  the  command  of  Boucicault  himself,  w^ho  by 
this  time  was  so  much  respected  by  the  Genoese  that 
they  had  raised  his  salary  from  8,500  to  18,625  lire. 
The  King  of  Cyprus  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
and   to   pay   a   war   indemnity ;   but   after  this    the 
Marshal    began   to  make  descents  upon  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  thus  brought  on  a  war  with  Venice.    Carlo 
Zeno,  the  Venetian  admiral,  met  him  off  Modon  in 
October,   1403,  and  a   battle   ensued,   in   which   the 
Genoese  lost  six  galleys,  three  being  taken  by  the 
enemy,   and   three   sinking    with    all  hands  aboard. 
Fortunately  the  Duke  of  Savoy  interposed,  hostilities 
were  brought  to  an  end,  and  Boucicault  returned  to 
Genoa,   there  to  carry  out   what   was   evidently  his 
intention  from  the  first — namely,  a  total  revision  of 
the  constitution.     Sarzana,  in    1407,    passed   to  the 
possession    of    Genoa,    and    Boucicault,    who     had 
obtained  Leghorn  by  negotiation  from  Pisa,  bestowed 
that  also  upon  the  republic.     His  influence  was   for 
a  long  time  so   supreme  that  he   even  induced   his 
subjects — for  such  they  really  were — to  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  the  Pope  in  Rome  to  the  rival  Holy 
Father  in  Avignon  :  factions  seemed  quelled  and  the 
sound   of  street-fights  was  almost   forgotton.     This 
state  of   things  lasted  until   1408,  when  Boucicault, 
being  absent   on  the   north   side   of   the   Alps,    his 
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irreconcilable  foe,  Battisti  Franchi,  persuaded  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  Facino  Cane,  the  con- 
dottiere,  to  march  against  Genoa,  or  rather,  in  reality, 
ag^ainst  the  power  of  the  Marshal  there,  he  having 
brought  their  hostility  upon  himself  by  acts  which 
belong  to  the  history  of  Milan.  The  authority  of 
the  French  vanished  like  morning  dew,  and  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1409,  were  elected  twelve  coun- 
cillors or  elders  (ansiani),  half  of  whom  were  of  the 
noble  and  Half  of  the  popular  party,  while  as  regards 
their  Guelph  and  Ghibeiline  tendencies,  a  similar 
distribution  was  carefully  observed.  They  took  over 
the  government  of  the  town,  and  called  in  the 
Marquis,  who  was  proclaimed  captain  for  a  year. 
Boucicault  came  with  an  army  as  far  as  Gavi,  but 
went  away  again  on  convincing  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  thus  leaving  Montferrat  in 
possession,  but  confronted  by  a  formidable  com- 
bination of  Guelphs,  who  would  have  preferred  the 
French  to  this  Ghibeiline  leader. 


XIX. 

COMMERCE,   MANUFACTURES,  AND  FINANCE. 

The  seven  Major  Guilds  of  Florence  were  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Judges  and  Notaries. 

2.  The  Calimala,  or  Cloth  Merchants,  who  procured 
their  cloth  from  abroad. 

3.  The  Wool  Guild. 

4.  The  Silk  Guild,  called  also  the  Guild  of  St 
Mary's  Gate. 

5.  The  Money-changers. 

d  The    Doctors   and    Druggists   (which   included 
also  grocers  as  vendors  of  spices  and  other  products). 
7.  The  Furriers. 

If  the  judges  and  notaries  cannot  be  considered  as 
commercial,  they  at  least  contributed  immensely  to 
commercial  progress  ;  for  they  presided  with  the 
consuls  of  the  guilds  over  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
gave  judgment  in  all  suits  therein  discussed,  pro- 
nounced sentence  on  defaulters,  and  discharged  other 
functions  of  the  same  sort.  They  also  reformed  the 
statutes  of  the  guilds,  superintended  their  applica- 
tion, drew  up  contracts,  and  habitually  addressed  the 
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councils  of  the  guilds  in  the  name  of  their  consuls, 
performing  all  these  offices  not  only  for  the  major, 
but  for  the  minor  guilds  as  well.  The  latter  were 
eventually  fourteen  in  number,  and  comprised  such 
trades  as  flax-spinners,  shoemakers,  smiths,  pork- 
butchers,  butchers,  innkeepers,  vintners,  tanners,  lock- 
smiths, masons,  carpenters,  bakers,  &c. 

The  oldest  and  first  to  progress  of  all  the  guilds 
were  those  of  the  cloth  merchants  and  cloth  manu- 
facturers, or,  as  they  were  called  in  Florence,  Arte  di 
Calimala  and  Arte  della  Lana.  Both  sold,  and 
eventually  both  manufactured,  woollen  goods,  but, 
owing  to  a  difference  in  their  origin,  they  remained 
always  quite  distinct. 

The  old  Florentines,  as  we  have  already  learnt 
from  the  observations  of  Villani  and  Dante,  clothed 
themselves  in  leather,  the  Venetians  alone  being 
already  so  far  advanced  in  the  thirteenth  century  in 
trade  and  wealth  as  to  import  rich  stuffs  for  their 
garments  from  the  Orient.  Woollen  cloths,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  be  generally  in  demand,  only 
their  manufacture  was  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the  wool.  To  improve  this  meant  to  have 
valuable  flocks,  and  such  were  not  possible  without 
two  things  in  which  Tuscany  especially  was  lack- 
ing— good  agriculture  and  sufficient  pasturage.  The 
Italian  burgher,  so  intelligent  in  all  matters  relating 
to  manufacture,  strangely  overlooked  and  even  op- 
pressed ag^riculture,  perhaps  because  of  the  frequent 
raids  and  devastations  to  which  rural  property  was 
so  long  exposed,  and  for  which  retaliation  was 
beyond   the   power  of  the  communes.      The  coarse 
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niaterial  which  the  Florentine  weaver  succeeded  in 
producing  very  soon  ceased  to.  satisfy  his  customers, 
but  the  importation  of  finer  wool,  on  the  other  hand, 
entailed    expenses    far    be>'ond    the  capacity   of  a 
nascent   industry.      The   Florentines,   consequently, 
had  but  one  course  open  to  them,  namely,  to  import 
undyed  cloths  from  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Brabant. 
where  the  arts  of  refining  and  colouring  w^ere  bu: 
little   understood,  and   to   prepare   them   in    Italian 
workshops   for   the   markets   of  the  world     Hence 
arose     the     Guild    of    Calimala,    or     Foreig^-cloth 
Merchants,   which   grew    in   a  very  short    time    to 
immense  renown.     The  superior  but  ill-dyed  mate- 
rials from  Flanders  and  Holland  arrived  in  Florence 
to  be  carded,  dressed,  and  cut,  and  were  subsequently 
exchanged  in  Asia  for  drugs,  dyes,  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  other   products  of  the  East,  while  very 
soon  they  were  found  also  in  the  markets  of  France 
and    England,   and   even    went    back    to    the    very 
countries  which  had  orginally  exported  them. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  a  company 
of  Lombard  weavers  who  were  prisoners  in  Germany 
formed  themselves  into  a  devout  lay  community 
under  the  name  of  Umiliati.  They  returned  to  their 
own  country  after  five  years  of  captivity,  bringing 
with  them  improved  methods  which  they  had  learned 
from  fellow-craftsmen  beyond  the  Alps.  In  1140 
they  definitely  constituted  themselves  into  a  religious 
order,  eventually  receiving  formal  recognition  as  such 
in  a  Bull  of  Innocent  III.,  and,  while  ceasing  then  to 
weave  with  their  own  hands,  they  continued  to  super- 
intend the  work  of  their  lay  brethren.     Very  soon 
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their  cloth  attracted  general  attention  by  its  excel- 
lence, and  out  of  the  industry  thus  founded  arose  the 
Guild  of  Wool,  which  soon  rivalled  the  Calimala  in 
wealth  and  importance — more  especially  as  the  old 
difficulty  of  importing  foreign  products  now  no 
longer  existed  and  the  Florentines  obtained  wool 
from  Tunis,  Barbary,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England. 

Giovanni  Villani,  in  the  statistics  he  has  given  of 
Florence  in  the  year  1338,  says  that  the  wool  manu- 
factories numbered  three  hundred,  and  sent  out  from 
seventy  to  eighty  thousand  pieces  of  the  value  of  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  florins,  while  the  Guild 
of  Calimala  possessed  twenty  workshops  which  among 
them  imported  cloth  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
thousand    florins,  which  was    all   sold   in   Florence 
alone,  and   may  by   analogy  give  an   idea  of  the 
amount   imported    to  be  afterwards   despatched   to 
foreign   markets.      The  two  guilds  divided    labour 
between  them  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
one  another.     This  is  proved  by  a  statute  restraining 
the  Calimala  from  dyeing  any  but  foreign  cloths,  the 
other  guild  having  dyers  of  its  own  who  made  one  of 
the   subordinate  associations  already   mentioned   in 
connection  with  the  Ciompi  riots.   For  the  rest  Floren- 
tine dyes,  especially  a  particular  red  one,  soon  became 
famous,   and   were   protected   by   oiost   minute  and 
stringent  regulations  which,   it    was    hoped,  would 
preserve  the  branch  from  all  deterioration. 

For  a  time  the  Florentines  were  undisputed  masters 
in  the  art  of  manfacturing  and  preparing  cloth,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  read  that,  like  the  merchants  of  the 
Steelyard,  they  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  English, 
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Dutch,  and  French,  as  poor  creatures  with  no  business 
faculty.  But  intercourse  soon  produced  competition, 
the  poor  creatures  became  good  manufacturers  in  their 
turn,  and  the  woollen  industry  of  Florence  beg^an  to 
decline.  Fortunately,  however,  silk  weaving,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  introduced  by  Lucchese 
exiles ;  the  Florentines  diverted  their  capital  and 
energy  into  the  new  channel  thus  opened  ;  and  when 
Gino  Capponi  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury taught  them  how  to  spin  gold  for  themselves 
instead  of  procuring  it  as  hitherto  ready  spun  from 
Cyprus  or  Cologne,  they  soon  produced  silver  and 
gold  brocades  of  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable 
beauty. 

The  art  of  banking  flourished  in  Florence  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  by  some  writers  is  claimed  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Guelphs,  who,  when  exiled,  spread  the 
discovery  over  Europe. 

Others  attribute  it  to  the  Jews,  who  were  more 
ubiquitous,  and  had  been  so  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  Guelphs.  Both  these  explanations  seem  rather 
far-fetched,  for,  inasmuch  as  the  art  of  banking,  with 
its  system  of  cheques,  &c.,  was  practised  by  the 
Romans,  and  had  probably  lingered  on  through  the 
Dark  Ages,  its  flourishing  revival  in  the  mediaeval 
commune  can  excite  no  surprise. 

The  Florentine  merchants  had  correspondents, 
agents,  and  counting-houses  everywhere,  and  it  was 
quite  natural,  consequently,  that  a  merchant  of  Ant- 
werp or  Bruges,  when  having  to  send  money  to  Italy 
or  the  East,  should  seek  a  Florentine  colleague  who 
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had  come  to  Flanders  to  buy  wool  or  undyed  cloth, 
and  should  nnake  him  the  channel  of  communication 
between  himself  and  the  creditor  dwelling  at  Naples 
or  Novgorod,  at  Siena  or  Constantinople,  more  espe- 
cially as  by  this  arrangement  the  Flemish  merchant 
received  an  agio  on  his  money,  and  thereby  made  a 
profit  on  the  transaction. 

The  same  thing,  only  reversed,  tooTc  place  in 
Florence,  where  a  trader,  desirous  of  transmitting 
one  hundred  florins  to  London,  had  but  to  visit  a 
workshop  belonging  to  either  of  the  two  wool  guilds, 
and  there  found  an  urbane  person  who  carried  out 
his  wishes  by  the  simple  expedient  of  writing  to  a 
correspondent  in  Lombard  Street 

No  operation  of  modern  banking  was  unknown  to 
the  Florentine  money-changer,  and  when  the  republic 
wanted  a  loan,  it  addressed  itself  to  its  bankers, 
just  as  we  turn  to  our  Rothschilds.  The  Public 
Debt  thus  formed  gave  rise  to  the  institution  known 
as  the  Monte  Commune,  of  which  the  luoghi,  or 
coupons,  were  negotiated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  now;  and  under  the  graceful  colonnades  of  the 
Mercato  Nuovo,  where  visitors  to  Florence  now  go 
to  buy  their  flowers  and  admire  the  bronze  Boar,  the 
merchants  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
speculated  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  rentes. 

Florentine  traders  are  said  to  have  ranked  high  for 
integrity  and  punctuality,  but  the  town  had  an  evil 
reputation  for  usury.  Legal  interest  was  fixed  at 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  but  these  profits,  though 
large,  seemed  insufficient  to  greedy  money-lenders, 
who,  by  various  astute  devices,  managed  to  send  legal 
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interest  up  constantly  to  40  per  cent.,  or    perhaps 
more. 

All  operations  were  much  assisted   by  the  good 
quality  of  the   Florentine  coinage.     The   first   gold 
florin  was  issued  in  1252.     It  contained  twenty-four 
carats  of  gold,  and  was  stamped  with  the  image  of 
St  John  on  one  side,  and  the  lily  of  the  republic  on 
the  other.  •  Eight  florins   weighed   one  ounce,  and 
were  worth   about  eleven   lire  of  the  present  day. 
The  Florentines  did  their  accounts  in  lire,  soldi,  and 
denari  (whence  it  is  doubtless  superfluous  to  remark 
we  derive  our  £  s.  d.).     The  silver  lira  had  orginally 
been  intended  to  weigh  a  pound,  its  name,  in  fact, 
being  a  corruption  of  libra  ;  but  its  value  was  purely 
conventional,  often  varying  from  town  to  town  and 
year  to  year.     It  was  divided  into  twenty  soldi  (from 
solidi,    which   were  equivalent  to  the   Langobardic 
schilling)  and  twelve  denari,  thereby  exactly  repro- 
ducing the  proportions  of  our  pound  with  its  twenty 
shillings  and  twelve  pence. 

The  florin  never  altered  in  value,  although  the  lira, 
as  has  been  said,  did  so  perpetually.  In  1252,  for 
instance,  the  florin  was  equal  to  one  lira;  in  1331 
its  value  was  as  three  lire ;  and  in  1464,  as  four  lire, 
eight  soldi.  But  the  original  florin  had  come  now 
to  be  replaced  by  a  larger  coin  worth  five  lire,  six- 
soldi,  called  fiorino  di  galea  (galley-florin).  The 
object  of  this  change  was  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  East  with  the  Venetian  gold  coin  ;  and  the 
name  "galley- florin"  signified  that  the  new  form  of 
money  was  intended  to  go  on  the  galleys  to  those 
ports  in  the  Levant,  where  long  files  of  caravans  from 
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India  and  Persia  and  Central  Asia  now  awaited  the 
unloading  of  Italian  cargoes. 

The  smaller  florin  lasted  in  Europe  till  147 1,  and 
the  large  one  only  survived  it  by  sixty  years. 

It  is  necessarily  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  money  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as 
compared  to  the  present  day,  more  especially  as 
writers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  subject.  According 
to  Sismondi,  gold  during  those  two  hundred  years  was 
worth  four  times  as  much  as  now ;  and  as  the  small 
florin  had  the  same  value  as  the  sequin  and  repre- 
sented eleven  lire  of  the  present  day,  by  multiplying 
by  forty-four,  the  number  of  the  florins  mentioned 
in  any  case  the  exact  sum  in  modern  lire  may  be 
obtained. 

In  the  year  1260  the  Salimbeni  firm  lent  Siena 
twenty-two  thousand  florins,  and  failed  in  consequence 
some  years  later.  In  1377  one  of  the  Albertis  of 
Florence  died  worth  three  hundred  thousand  florins, 
got  by  commerce :  while  the  celebrated  loans  made 
by  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  to  Edward  III.  of  England, 
and  which  eventually  reduced  them  to  bankruptcy, 
amounted  to  1,500,000  florins.  The  English  kings 
borrowed  largely  of  Florentine  bankers,  and  Comines 
asserts  that  Edward  IV.  owed  his  throne  to  the  help 
thus  afforded  him. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  Florence 
gradually  ousted  Siena  from  its  position  as  chief 
banker  of  the  Holy  See.  The  importance  of  the 
financial  connection  between  the  Papal  Court  and 
the  Republic  of  Florence  can  never  be  too  much 
insisted   upon  ;  •  it   is,  in    point   of  fact,  the   key   to 
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Florentine  history  ;  the  unavowed  explanation  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  Florentine  government  to  the 
Guelph  cause. 

Doubtless  the  public  was  not  definitely  conscious 
of  this,  but  its  wire-pullers  were.  Doubtless,  the 
sober,  thrifty,  pious,  rather  pharisaical  Florentine 
citizen,  from  the  days  of  Giovanni  Villani  to  those 
of  Luca  Landucci,  had  the  liveliest  aversion  to  Ghi- 
beUines  as  free-thinking,  free-living,  godless  folk,  and 
regarded  them  pretty  much  as  the  Roundheads  did 
the  Cavaliers.  But  the  men  at  the  head  of  afifairs 
knew  that  when  defending  Mother  Church  they  were 
fighting  for  their  money-bags,  and  in  their  appeals 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitudes  they 
were  careful  to  foster  illusions  which  served  their  own 
ends.  These  ends  were,  for  the  rest,  quite  legitimate ; 
for  the  power  of  the  republic  was  based  upon  money  : 
existed  through  money ;  and  received  its  death  blow 
when  the  discovery  of  America  introduced  a  revolu- 
tion into  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  world. 

It  was  natural  that  Rome  should  excite  the  greed 
of  the  mediaeval  financier,  for  to  the  Eternal  City  con- 
verged all  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  Christen- 
dom. From  the  rich  benefices  of  cardinals  and  prelates 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  obolus  of  the  faithful 
found  its  way  to  the  coffers  of  the  Holy  See.  To  be 
the  bankers  of  such  wealth,  estimated  at  the  death  of 
Pope  John  XXII.  at  twenty-four  millions  of  gold,  was 
to  enjoy  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  when  the 
Papal  Court  removed  from  Rome  to  Avignon  and 
from  Avignon  back  to  Rome,  the  great  displacement 
of  capital  which  ensued,  and    the  enormous  remit- 
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tances  that  had  to  be  made,  offered  opportunities  for 
profit  of  which  the  long-headed  Florentines  did  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves. 

The  Money-chr.ngers  Guild  was  of  ancient  origin 
in  Florence.  The  offices  of  the  guild  and  the 
Exchange  of  the  period  were,  as  already  stated,  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  New  Market.  In  1338  these 
counting-houses  numbered  about  eighty,  and  every 
year  the  Mint  of  Florence  coined  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four. hundred  thousand  florins.  In  1422 
the  circulating  capital  of  Florence  was  calculated 
at  two  millions  of  florins,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
existent  merchandize.  Fifty  years  later,  partly  on 
account  of  the  decadence  of  commerce,  partly  owing 
to  the  inevitable  accumulation  of  money  in  a  few 
hands,  the  number  of  banks  was  reduced  to  thirty- 
three,  which  still  did  a  flourishing  t  usiness  throughout 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  remaining  major  guilds,  that  of  the  doctors 
and  druggists  and  the  furriers,  were  of  less  im- 
portance than  those  already  described,  but  were 
nevertheless  very  flourishing.  It  was  estimated  that 
no  less  than  twenty-two  different  sorts  of  rare  furs 
wer^  brought  to  Italy  by  Italian  traders ;  while  as 
to  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the  East,  they  were  such 
a  source  of  wealth,  that  the  Florentines  could  not  rest 
as  long  as  this  prolific  branch  which  had  enriched  the 
Amalfitans,  the  Pisans,  and  the  Genoese  remained  out 
of  their  possession. 

Great  was  the  excitement  among  the  citizens  of 
the  republic  when  the  first  galleys  were  despatched 
from  Porto  Pisano  or  Leghorn ;  eager  crowds  gathered 
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under  the  colonnades  of  the  Mercato  to  read  the 
dates  of  the  departure  and  return  of  the  ships  ;  and 
sturdy  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  those  traders  who, 
departing,  for  instance,  for  Pekin,  knew  that  they 
must  be  absent  three  years. 

Florence,  in  the  words  of  a  modem  writer,  may  be 
considered  "  as  one  huge,  commercial  establishment, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  Tuscany,  and  surrounded  by 
competitors.  Her  external  history  is  a  history  of 
wars  which  always  ended  with  some  advantageous 
treaty  of  commerce."  The  wars  with  Pisa  were 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  reach  the  sea.  Rivalry  with 
Pisa  was  the  secret  of  friendship  with  Lucca;  and 
until  after  the  battle  of  Meloria  the  alliance  with 
Genoa  was  sedulously  cultivated,  that  the  ruin  of 
Pisa  might  be  compassed.  Once  the  Genoese  were 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Florentines,  the  ardour  of 
the  latter  perceptibly  cooled. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  Florence  between 
1336  and  1338,  according  to  the  celebrated  statistics 
of  Giovanni  Villani,  was  only  4,000  florins  ;  while  the 
income  of  the  State  amounted  to  300,000  florins, 
obtained  chiefly  by  custom  and  excise  duties  and 
fines.  The  population  of  the  town  alone,  calculated, 
probably  very  imperfectly,  by  the  consumption  of 
bread,  was  put  down  at  90,000  souls ;  while  that  of 
the  State  amounted  to  about  110,000,  or  200,000  in 
all.  The  chief  paid  officials  were  the  Podesti,  the 
Captain  of  the  People,  and  the  Executor  of  the 
Ordinances  of  Justice,  who  received  respectively 
15,240  lire,  5,880  lire,  and  4,900  lire  (the  florin  at 
that  time  being  worth  3  lire  2  soldi).     The  Priors' 
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food  cost  the  State  3,600  lire;  under  the  head  of 
charity  to  religious  orders  and  to  hospitals,  2,600  lire 
figure  ;  the  night  watchmen,  cost  10,800  lire ;  spies 
and  messengers  in  the  service  of  the  commune  1,200, 
and  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers,  or  other  towns, 
15,500  lire.  All  these  sums  were  annual.  From  8,000 
to  10,000  children  learnt  to  read  ;  there  were  six 
arithmetic  schools  attended  by  1,000  to  1,200  pupils ; 
and  4  large  schools  for  Latin,  grammar,  and  logic, 
counted  from  550  to  600  students  ;  30  hospitals, 
containing  in  all  more  than  1,000  beds,  attest  to 
Florentine  care  of  the  sick,  whose  wants,  however, 
must  have  made  themselves  imperiously  felt  in  a  town 
which  received  such  a  steady  influx  of  wandering 
friars,  pilgrims,  soldiers  and  merchants,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  heathens  with  all  their  attendant  diseases. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Italy  were  the  pawnbrokers'  shops 
or  Monti  di  Pieta,  founded,  it  was  said,  but  not 
correctly,  by  Bernardino  di  Feltre  as  a  make-weight 
to  the  ever-growing  usury  of  the  Jews.  Ber- 
nardino was  inspired  with  a  hatred  of  the  race  of 
Israel  worthy  of  our  Drumonts  and  Stockers,  and 
preached  a  crusade  against  them  as  vampires  who 
sucked  the  life-blood  of  the  people,  and  whose 
establishments  of  credit  were  to  be  found  not  only 
in  Pisa,  in  Florence,  in  Siena,  but  almost  in  every 
village  in  Tuscany.  They  exacted  30  and  40  per  cent, 
interest,  and  as  the  Christian  Florentines  were  also 
famous  usurers,  the  misery  of  the  unhappy  people 
reduced  to  borrow  can  be  imagined.  In  the  beginning 
the  Monti  di  Pieti  were  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm 
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worthy  of  institutions  where  everything  was  managed 
free  of  charge,  and  the  sums  required  were  advanced 
without  interest.  But  it  was  very  soon  found  that  the 
promise  of  a  better  era  for  the  needy  was  a  delusion  : 
the  formalities  to  be  observed  at  the  Monti,  the 
delays  in  touching  the  money,  the  necessity  of 
proving  legitimate  possession  of  the  deposited  object, 
and  the  obligation  imposed  on  every  applicant  of 
giving  his  name,  drove  noble  and  plebeian  alike  back 
into  the  offices  of  the  discreet  Hebrew,  whose  credit 
grew  eventually  to  such  proportions  that  a  later 
Tuscan  proverb  said,  "  Better  beat  the  Grand  Duke 
than  a  Jew." 

Genoa  was  quite  the  equal  of  Venice  in  trade  for 
a  time,  although  the  Ligurian  Republic,  hampered 
until  after  the  battle  of  Meloria,  developed  much 
later  tjian  the  Adriatic  state. 

While  the  home-staying  Genoese  were  deluging 
their  native  streets  with  blood,  and  proving  them- 
selves apparently  ungovernable,  Genoese  merchants, 
cautious,  able,  and  bold,  were  to  be  found  in  Pera, 
in  Caffa,  in  Constantinople,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  galleys 
which  cast  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  were  laden 
with  ginger,  pepper,  indigo,  skins,  and  coloured 
leather  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  from  Gu- 
jerat  ;  spices,  copper,  and  pearls  from  Malabar, 
where  all  trade  was  one  continual  struggle  with 
Corsairs,  and  where,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  the 
priests  enchained  sharks  and  other  monsters  of  the 
deep  by  magic  during  the  day,  and  set  them  free  at 
night,  so  that  they  might  guard  the  pearls  until  the 
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return  of  the  fishers.  From  Ceylon  the  Genoese 
brought  rubies,  sapphires,  topazes,  amethysts ;  from 
Sumatra,  gold,  spices,  aloes,  ebony  ;  from  Java,  cam- 
phor, cloves,  and  spices. 

From  Central  Asia  the  caravans  started,  and  swelling 
with  merchandize  as  they  passed  through  China  and 
Tartary,  they  diverged  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
7'/rf  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople,  till  they  reached 
the  depdts  of  Italian  merchants,  who  despatched  the 
goods  to  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  The  return  cara- 
vans, which  left  Syria  and  Egypt  for  India,  reached 
that  country  vid  Ormuz  and  Aden,  and  skirting  both 
sides  of  the  Ganges,  proceeded  to  Cape  Comorin  and 
the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  whence,  by  way  of  Ava, 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  their  contents  finally 
arrived  at  the  interior  of  China.  Yet  another  way  to 
India  was  by  the  Black  Sea  and  China.  And  thus 
to  every  known  land,  however  distant,  which  fancy 
painted,  and  travellers*  tales  represented,  as  inhabited 
by  terrific  monsters,  by  accursed  spirits  and  evil 
magicians,  and  whence  the  objects  brought — the  gold, 
the  silver,  the  rare  and  gorgeous  stuffs,  the  birds  of 
strange  plumage,  the  black  slaves,  the  monkeys,  the 
dwarfs — seemed  a  confirmation  of  every  fantastic 
dream— did  the  long  arm  of  Italian  commerce  reach, 
or  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Italian  enterprise  pene- 
trate. 

Cairo  was  the  principal  emporium  of  the  merchan- 
dize brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  and  as 
Egypt  produced  neither  wood  nor  metals,  the  Italians 
followed  the  earlier  examples  of  the  Greeks  in  carry- 
ing these  things  thither  at  the  same  time  as  wine. 
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oil,  soap,  saffron,  coral,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics — all 
of  which  goods — or,  at  any  rate,  such  as  there  was  a 
demand  for — were  carried  across  the  desert  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  The  Genoese  did  a  large  trade 
with  Alexandria,  where,  as  in  all  their  commercial 
settlements,  they  had  established  a  consulate,  and 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

Indian  merchandize  found  its  way  on  Genoese 
ships  to  Alexandria,  and  until  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Aden  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  ports  at  which  the  Italians  touched.  The 
European  produce  exchanged  for  Eastern  wares 
consisted  in  wine,  oil,  cloths,  brocades,  linen  (from 
the  looms  of  Genoa  and  Rouen),  alum,  hardware, 
arms,  wood  for  building,  and  naval  utensils. 
Similar  articles  were  carried  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
and  bartered  for  corn,  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  skins, 
and  dried  fruits.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  wherever  the  Genoese  established  consulates — 
but  especially  on  the  coast  of  Africa — they  obtained 
concessions  from  the  ruler  of  the  country,  which  con- 
cessions were  afterwards  farmed  out  by  the  republic 
to  wealthy  individuals,  who  in  their  turn  made  them 
a  source  of  profit,  and,  doubtless,  also  of  corruption. 
For  instance,  in  May,  1243,  the  State  of  Genoa,  as 
represented  by  the  Podesti  and  Councils  sold  the 
revenues  of  Ceuta  for  two  years  to  Niccol6  Silvagni 
for  I33i  ounces  of  gold,  worth  in  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  Canale,  five  times  as  much  as  at  present 

Besides  the  various  places  already  mentioned,  Genoa 
had  commercial  establishments  in  the  Chersonese  and 
in  the  Crimea,  at  places  now  as  familiar  to  English 
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ears  as  Sebastopol,  Inkerman,  Balaclava,  where  the 
settlements  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  dependence  on 
the  great  and  powerful  consulate  of  Caffa,  in  which  the 
Genoese  sway,  though  based  on  trade  only,  resembled 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  British  at  present  in 
Bombay  or  Madras. 

Skins  and  wool  from  the  Crimea  were  briskly  ex- 
changed for  the  wines  of  Greece  and  Roumania,  and 
a  profitable  trade  in  Caucasian  slaves  was  also  carried 
oh  by  private  individuals,  being  sometimes  prohibited, 
sometimes  winked  at,  and  sometimes  even  regulated 
by  the  republic,  which  could  not  always  afford  to  close 
any  source  of  gain  to  its  richer  or  more  active  citizens. 

The  Bank  of  St.  George  in  Genoa,  was  a  renowned 
institution,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Bank  of  Venice, 
and,  like  that,  a  forerunner  of  the  still  more  famous 
Bank  of  AmsterdanL  It  was  founded  in  1407,  but 
its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in  1371,  when  the  first 
attempt  at  a  state  sinking  fund  was  made  at  Genoa. 
It  had  always  been  the  practice  there  to  assign  the 
revenues  of  certain  portions  of  territory,  or  particular 
taxes,  to  the  creditors  of  the  State,  who  in  1371 
formed  a  society  which  they  called  the  Chapter,  and 
which  met  in  a  Chapter-house,  where  a  staff  of  ad- 
ministrators resided  and  the  books  were  kept.  The 
largest  part  of  the  State  revenues  were  by  this  time 
assigned  to  these  creditors,  who  divided  the  debts  of 
the  republic  into  sums  of  100  lire  each,  to  which  the 
name  of  luoghi  were  given,  and  which  could  be  sold 
by  one  creditor  to  another.  The  holders  of  the  luoghi 
were  ipso  facto  members  of  the  Chapter. 

It  was  found,  after  a  time,  that  a  large  share  of  the 
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income  of  the  Chapter  went  to  the  administration  of 
the  same  ;  also  that  interest  on  the  luoghi  was  not 
only  affected  by  the  wars,  famines,  and  impoverish- 
ment of  individuals  brought  about  by  the  political 
condition  of  the  State,  but  rendered  additionally 
uncertain  by  the  varying  expenses  of  the  society. 
With  a  view  to  economy,  a  managing  committee  of 
eight  was  formed  in  1407,  and  substituted  for  the 
numerous  employes  who  up  to  that  time  had  ad- 
ministered the  different  branches  of  the  revenue 
This  committee  received  the  name  of  the  Bank  of 
St  George,  and  through  its  hands  passed  all  the 
income  which  was  assigned  to  the  creditors  of  the 
republic,  and  served  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  luoghi. 
The  Bank  of  St  George,  when  once  formed,  became 
absolutely  independent  of  State  interference  ;  it  had 
its  own  buildings,  and  had  generally  to  render  account 
of  its  stewardship  to  nobody,  except  on  special 
occasions,  when  a  meeting  of  one  hundred  members 
of  the  society  (or  shareholders),  chosen  by  the 
remainder,  were  summoned.  The  governing  officers 
of  the  republic  had  to  swear  to  respect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Bank,  which  formed  a  state 
within  the  state,  and  very  soon  was  richer  than  the 
distracted  commune  from  which  it  had  sprung. 


XX. 


INTELLECTUAL  AND  ARTISTIC  DEVELOPMENT  UNTIL 
THE  CLOSE   OF  THE   FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

All  through  the  Dark  Ages  a  popular  plebeian 
drama,  descended  directly  from  the  Latins,  appears 
to  have  existed  in  Italy,  but  its  indecency  caused  it 
tcr  be  vehemently  denounced  by  the  Church,  which, 
perhaps  with  a  view  of  superseding  it,  gradually 
allowed  dramatic  forms  to  be  introduced  into  the 
liturgy. 

At  certain  seasons,  such  as  Easter,  plastic  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  out  of  the  New  Testament  took 
place,  to  which  dialogues  were  added  later,  the  inter- 
locutors being,  for  instance,  Mary  and  Joseph,  or  the 
angel  and  the  women  at  the  sepulchre. 

These  dialogues  were  in  Latin,  but  presently  a  more 
popular  form  was  given  to  dramatic  religious  com- 
position in  Tuscany  by  the  laudi^  or  penitential 
chants,  of  the  Flagellants,  which,  being  recited  in 
Italian,  appealed,  by  their  eloquent  simplicity,  to  the 
general  imagination. 

The  company  of  the  Flagellants,  or  "  postulants  for 
the  discipline  of  Christ,"  was  founded  in  1258  by  the 

old  Umbrian  hermit,  Raniero  Fasani.     It  was  com- 
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posed  of  laymen  of  all  classes  and  ages,  who  owed 
their  descriptive  title  to  the  cruel  habit  of  tmceasingly 


fitting  themselves  until  blood  stained  their  foot- 
prints. Not  even  at  night  did  they  rest,  but  wandered 
continuously  in  the  wildest  weather,  carrying  lighted 
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tapers,  and  filling  the  streets  of  towns,  the  hillsides, 
and  valleys,  with  the  sound  of  their  despairing  sup- 
plications to  God  for  mercy.  "And  all  thi^  time," 
says  a  Latin  chronicle,  **  the  music  of  instruments  and 
the  songs  of  love  were  silenced." 

To  the  first  mere  monotonous  chant  of  these 
penitents  a  scenic  apparatus  with  appropriate  cos- 
tumes was  soon  added,  and  this  gradually  grew  into 
the  Sacra  Rappresentazione,  which  became  one  of 
the  street  shows  of  Italian  towns,  exercising,  there  is 
no  doubt,  a  peculiar  influence  on  Tuscan  art.  The 
strange  anachronisms  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  for 
instance,  might  easily  be  traced  to  these  spectacles. 

Popular  poetry  first  in  rustic  Latin,  then  in  the 
various  rude  dialects  out  of  which  Italian  was  to  be 
moulded,  doubtless  existed  throughout  the  Dark 
Ages  ;  but  the  first  poetical  impulse  of  the  cultured 
classes  came  to  Italy  from  Provence. 

The  troubadours  driven  from  their  own  land  by  the 
religious  wars  found  safety  and  welcome  at  the  courts 
of  Azzo  VIL,  of  Este,  of  Gherardo  da  Canino,  Lord 
of  Treviso,  and  of  Bonifazio  III.,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  The  most  famous  of  all  these  singers  was  the 
great  Sordello,  who,  romantic,  ardent,  patriotic,  and 
dissolute,  stands  out  in  picturesque  relief  from  among 
his  crowd  of  brother-rhymers.  Apparently  he  had 
great  merit  as  a  writer,  and  did  not  compose  in 
Provencal  alone ;  for  Dante  included  him  among 
those  who  wrote  in  native  dialect,  and  praised  his 
eloquence. 

The  exact  date  when  Italian  arose  can  naturally 
not  be  fixed,  but  the  earliest  known  singer  is  Ciullo 
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d'Alcano,  a  Sicilian,  who  wrote  about  11 90.  The 
composition  of  sonnets  was  a  fashionable  occupation 
at  the  court  of  Frederick  II.  That  brilliant  monarch 
himself  wrote  Sicilian  verses,  as  did  his  unhappy  son 
Enzo,  and  his  Chancellor  Pier  delle  Vigne.  And 
Manfred  carried  on  the  tradition,  as  we  learn  from 
Matteo  Spinelli  the  chronicler,  who  relates  that  the 
Prince,  always  "  dressed  in  green,"  went  forth  at  night 
through  the  streets  of  Barletta,  accompanied  by 
troubadours  and  players  on  the  lute,  who  passed  the 
starlit  hours  in  music  and  song. 

The  early  Sicilian  imitated  the  Proven5al  poets 
servilely,  but  when  poetry  passed  from  the  courts  of 
Frederick  and  Manfred  to  the  streets  of  Florence  and 
Siena  it  soared  at  once  on  a  stronger  wing.  The 
language  also  changed  and  gradually  all  local  lyrics 
took  a  Tuscan  form.  Guido  Guinicelli,  a  Bolog^ese 
who  flourished  about  1250,  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
Dante's  praise.  He  wrote  a  literary  Tuscan,  and  his 
style  joined  to  the  philosophical  tone  of  his  love- 
poems  which  struck  quite  a  new  note,  one  to  be 
heard  in  full  swell  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  sufficientlv 
account  for  the  name  of  "  father  "  by  which  the  great 
Florentine  saluted  him  (Purg.  XXVI.). 

There  is  a  strain  of  originality,  of  grave  and 
solemn  feeling,  in  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  who  deserted 
a  charming  wife  and  three  children  to  become  a 
knight  of  Santa  Maria,  and  embodied  his  cult  of  the 
Virgin  in  some  lofty  hymns.  He  was  exiled  from 
Arezzo  for  political  reasons,  and  died  at  Florence  in 
1294. 

P  issing  by  the  sweet  singer,  Lapo  Gianni,  and  dis- 
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regarding  Dino  Frescobaldi  and  Gianni  Alfani,  in 
whose  verse  there  is  yet  a  certain  ring  of  genuine 
feeling,  we  come  to  two  really  great  names  in  Guido 
Cavalcanti  and  Cino  da  Pistoja.  The  first  named 
was  Dante^s  great  friend  for  many  years,  until  political 
differences  divided  them.  Guido  was  an  interesting 
historical  figure,  "  handsome,  courteous,  bold,  but 
studious,  proud,  and  of  a  solitary  spirit."  That  is 
how  Dino  Compagni  describes  him.  Boccaccio 
accused  him  of  epicureanism  and  free-thinking,  like 
his  haughty  old  father  whom  Dante  saw  in  a  burning 
tomb  in  Hell ;  and  the  accusation  accords  very  well 
with  all  we  know  of  his  disdainful  and  lonely  nature. 
His  sonnets  have  nearly  all  a  philosophical  colouring 
which  sometimes  deforms  their  poetical  quality  ;  but 
many  of  his  Ballate  are  instinct  with  movement  and 
grace. 

A  jurist  of  immense  learning  for  his  age,  a  strong, 
souled  patriot,  a  lover  whose  manly  fervour  of  ex- 
pression recalls  our  own  Elizabethans,  Cino  dei  Sini- 
baldi,  better  known  as  Cino  da  Pistoja,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  characteristic  of  all  the  great 
Tuscans  whose  bitter  fate  it  was  to  eat  the  bread  of 
exile.  His  verse  is  modern  in  tone  beyond  that  of  any 
of  his  immediate  predecessors,  beyond  Lapo  Gianni's 
or  Guido  Cavalcanti's  even,  simply  because  it  succeeds 
in  expressing  moods  which  belong  to  all  time,  which 
are  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  young  as  the  dawn. 

While  all  these  Tuscan  lyrics  were  being  poured 
out,  Latin  compositions  in  verse  and  prose  still  con- 
tinued fashionable.  The  tongue  of  ancient  Rome 
lingered  on  in  Italy  long  after  the  various  forms  of 
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Romance  had  replaced  it  in  France  and  Spain,  being 
spoken  in  a  corrupt  form,  which  had  doubtless  re- 
sulted from  the  efforts  of  successive  barbarians  to 
speak  the  idiom  of  Virgil.  This  composite  idiom 
died  hard  in  Italy,  and  strange  to  say  even  after  the 
birth  of  true  Italian,  the  writers  of  the  Peninsula  pre- 
ferred French  for  prose  composition.  To  Paris,  with 
its  school  of  theology,  the  students  of  Europe  flacked, 
the  university  there  responding  better  to  the  wants  of 
the  age  than  could  either  Bologna  or  Padua,  famous 
though  both  were  in  their  different  lines,  as  schools  of 
law.  And  the  Italians  who  went  thither  preferred  to 
write  French  rather  than  undertake  the  task  of  form- 
ing out  of  chaos  a  language  of  their  own.  French 
was  the  language  used  in  composing  "  II  Tesoro,"  by 
Brunetto  Latini,  the  philosopher  and  friend,  if  not 
actually  the  master,  of  Dante. 

The  work  is  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  not  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  any  means ;  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  a  literary  curiosity.  More  can- 
not honestly  be  said  for  Brunetto's  poem  "  II  Teso- 
retto."  This  describes  an  imaginary  journey  of  the 
sort  which  had  delighted  mediaeval  minds  before 
Dante  raised  the  impossible  conception  to  sublimity. 
The  poet  of  "  II  Tesoretto  "  discourses  with  Nature, 
personified  as  a  stately  dame,  on  science  ;  seeks 
philosophy  ;  goes  to  Montpelier  to  make  a  confession 
of  moral  theology,  and  is  last  seen  on  Olympus  in  the 
company  of  Ptolemy  the  astronomer.  In  spite  of  the 
lofty  ideals  which  he  appeared  in  this  composition  to 
entertain,  when  Brunetto  died  after  some  years  of 
exile,  in  Florence  in  1294,  he  left  a  very  mixed  re- 
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putation  as  a  great  philosopher  and  a  still  greater 
sinner. 

The  vices  of  this  dry  old  pedant  were  seemingly  of 
the  furtive  order,  but  a  singularly  frank  pleasure- 
seeker  was  the  Sienese  poet,  Folgore  da  San  Gemig- 
nano.  He  abandoned  the  beaten  path  of  chivalrous 
love  to  celebrate  the  delights  of  good  living,  of  ban- 
quets, hunts,  riding  parties  and  dances,  all  of  which 
took  place  at  splendid  villas,  or  within  the  frescoed 
walls  of  still  more  splendid  palaces,  and  formed  the 
favourite  diversions  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury of  a  certain  "  joyous  company  "  of  Sienese,  to 
whom  there  is  a  disdainful  allusion  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  canto  of  the  "Inferno."  This  "joyous  com- 
pany "  consisted  in  twelve  noble  youths  who,  having 
heard  in  a  sermon  the  announcement  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  near,  retired,  perhaps  in  ironical  imita- 
tion of  friars,  to  a  common  dwelling,  each  one  carrying 
with  him  a  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  florins  which 
was  to  be  spent  for  the  general  enjoyment,  any  instance 
of  purely  personal  expenditure  being  punished  with 
instant  expulsion.  They  passed  their  days  in  feasting 
and  merriment,  affording  a  theme  for  Folgore's  muse, 
and  to  posterity  a  glimpse  of  those  early  times  when 
Italian  nobles  already  ate  off  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  slept  on  silken  couches  beneath  coverings  of 
fur. 

Another  poet  who  sang  tlie  life  of  Siena  in  a  very 
different  strain  was  Cecco  Angiolieri,  a  tragic  spirit, 
generated  as  he  said  by  grief  and  trained  by  melan- 
choly. According  to  Signor  Bartoli,  Cecco  was  a 
forerunner  to  some  extent  of  Rabelais  and  Swift,  of  all 
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the  men  in  short  who  laugh  that  they  may  not  weep. 
He  led  a  wild  unhappy  life,  and  poured  out  all  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul  in  cynical,  indecent  verse,  wherein 
real  suffering  sometimes  breaks  through  the  satire. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  many  delightful  and 
vivid  annalists  of  Italy  was  Caffaro,  the  Genoese,  who, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scene  between  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  and  the 
Pope,  when  the  latter,  about  1120,  had  summoned 
a  Lateran  Council  to  settle  the  eternal  differences 
between  Genoa  and  Pisa  concerning  Corsica. 

Caffaro  was  more  of  a  diplomatist  and  man  of  the 
world  than  the  Florentine,  Giovanni  Villani,  who 
began  his  chronicle  after  the  Jubilee  of  1300,  when, 
being  a  visitor  to  Rome,  he  had  first  felt  the  historical 
spirit  stir  within  him.  His  records  cease  at  the  year 
1346.  Two  years  later  he  died  of  the  great  plague, 
and  his  brother  Matteo  continued  the  chronicle.  He 
died  in  turn  of  the  plague,  in  1362,  and  the  work  was 
then  taken  up  until  1365,  by  his  son  Filippo.  Of 
these  three  Giovanni  is  by  common  consent  the 
greatest 

Dino  Compagni's  delightful  narrative  is  like  a  genre 
picture,  being  an  account  of  the  brief  period  which 
embraced  the  revolution  of  Giano  della  Bella  and 
the  rise  and  struggles  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  and 
although  some  recent  German  critics  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  work  is  apocryphal,  counter  argu- 
ments are  not  wanting. 

We  left  true  poetry  with  Cino  da  Pistoja,  and 
return  to  it  now  to  make  a  brief  and  necessarily 
inadequate  mention  of  Dante  Alighieri. 


THE  DIVINE  COMMEDIA.  z6\ 

The  "  Vita  Nuova "  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
history  of  the  poet's  love  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  whom 
he  saw  first,  when  he  was  nine  and  she  a  few  months 
younger,  at  a  festa  in  her  father,  Folco's  house,  where 
she  appeared,  a  flower-crowned,  golden-haired  child, 
clad  in  crimson  raiment.  How  years  elapsed  before 
he  met  her  again,  and  then  only  casually,  how  she 
married  and  died,  are  facts  related  in  exquisite  verse 
often  obscure  in  meaning,  but  of  poignant  beauty. 
No  description  can  give  any  idea  of  its  mysticism,  its 
purity,  tenderness,  and  passion.  To  be  appreciated  it 
must  be  read. 

A  long  time  from  these  early  days  had  elapsed,  and 
Dante  was  in  exile  when  he  wrote  the  "  Divina 
Commedia,"  or,  rather,  continued  it,  for  the  first  six 
cantos  are  said  to  have  been  composed  before  the 
year  when  he  was  banished  from  Florence. 

The  poem  begins  in  March  or  April,  1300,  when  in 
a  gloomy  forest,  supposed  to  be  the  tangled  path  of 
sin  and  error,  Dante  sees  the  gleaming  peak  of  a 
mountain,  and  is  about  to  climb  it  when  deterred  by 
the  apparition  of  three  (allegorical)  beasts  of  prey. 

He  has  sadly  renounced  the  enterprise  when  Virgil, 
"his  voice  hoarse  through  long  silence,"  suddenly 
appears,  and  inspires  the  wanderer  with  fresh  courage 
by  the  promise  of  a  future  deliverer  (the  mysterious 
"  Veltro"  or  greyhound,  whose  identity  is  still  not 
established  by  the  commentators),  and  proposes  a 
journey  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise. 

In  the  first  circle,  where  are  the  Elysian  Fields,  Dante 
sees  the  august  of  old,  heroes  and  noble  women  of  anti- 
quity, with  Homer,  Horace,  and  Aristotle,  the  master 
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of  those  who  know  ;  in  the  second,  he  faints  with  the 
pity  inspired  in  him  by  Francesca  and  Paolo,  driven 
through  the  thick  black  air  by  a  storm  that  never 
ceases  ;  in  the  sixth,  he  beholds  Farinata  degli  Uberti 
and  Cavalcante  Cavalcanti  in  the  burning  tombs  of 
the  Heresiarchs,  and  to  Cavalcante's  pathetic  question, 
"  Where  is  my  son  ?  Why  comes  he  not  with  thee  ?  " 
Dante  can  but  answer  in  words  that  show  his  friend, 
Guido,  is  dead. 

The  vision  grows  ever  in  intensity  as  it  continues, 
till  the  wanderers  reach  the  lake  of  ice  where  traitors, 
like  Ugolino  of  Pisa,  are  thrust  into  frozen  pits.  A 
piercing  blast  blows  for  ever  on  this  lake,  caused  by 
■the  fanning  of  the  wings  of  Lucifer,  sovereign  of  that 
dolorous  region,  a  monster  with  three  heads,  who 
unceasingly  devours  the  three  great  traitors — Judas 
Iscariot,  Brutus,  and  Cassius. 

On  emerging  from  the  Inferno,  Dante  and  Virgil 
behold  the  stars  of  morning,  and  the  opening  lines  of 
the  "  Purgatorio  "  have  a  peace  and  a  freshness  as  of 
dawn.  Among  the  spirits  whom  the  poet  meets  in 
the  region  of  expiation  and  hope  is  Casella,  an  early 
friend,  of  whom  but  one  insufficient,  yet  charming, 
record  exists,  in  a  note  to  a  madrigal  by  Lemmo  dl 
Pistoja,  to  the  effect  that  the  words  had  been  set  to 
music  by  Casella.  Him  Dante  entreats  for  a  song  as 
of  old,  and  he  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  hymn  of  such 
sweetness  that  all  his  companion  souls  cannot  choose 
but  linger  to  listen. 

Sordello,  too,  is  in  Purgatory,  and  guides  the  jour- 
neyors  to  the  valley  of  fair  colours  and  sweet  odours, 
where  is  gathered  a  company  of  kings.     In  the  same 
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world  of  redemption  is  Forese  Donati,  brother  of  the 
great  Corso,  who  relates  in  sweet  and  touching  words 
that  Nella,  his  "  little  widow,"  is  curtaih'ng  his  punish- 
ment by  her  unceasing  prayers  on  earth.  Dante 
comes  at  last,  at  sunset,  to  the  threshold  of  a  Fiery 
Furnace,  through  which  he  must  pass  before  he  can 
behold  Beatrice  in  Paradise.  This  purifying  trial  over, 
he  presently  enters  the  Earthly  Paradise  and  its 
flower-decked  meads  where  Matilda,  a  lovely  and 
gracious  figure,  walks,  gathering  blossoms  and  singing 
evermore.  She  leads  Dante  yet  further  on  his  way, 
till  he  sees  Beatrice  white  veiled  and  clad  in  a  green 
mantle  over  a  robe  the  colour  of  flame.  At  this  point 
Virgil  vanishes  wordless,  and  Dante  ascends  to  the 
real  Paradise. 

This  pilgrimage  is  a  journey  through  the  starry 
heavens  as  conceived  in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The 
Earth  is  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and  there  are  nine 
spheres,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  the  Primum 
Mobile.  Beyond  all  these  is  the  Christian  Empyrean. 
As  Dante,  guided  by  Beatrice,  enters  this  at  last,  and 
his  sight  is  unsealed,  he  sees  the  rose  of  Paradise, 
whose  centre  is  a  crystal  lake  and  whose  petals  are 
the  ranks  rising,  one  above  the  other,  of  the  elect. 
Here  Beatrice  suddenly  leaves  Dante,  lapsing  from 
his  side  as  Virgil  had  done,  and  looking  up  he 
beholds  her  enthroned  among  the  blest.  St.  Bernard 
takes  her  place,  and  shows  the  seer  the  company  of 
the  saints  and  the  Mother  of  God.  Beyond  is  the 
Ineffable,  the  Eternal  Light,  a  vision  which  cannot  be 
rendered  by  mortal  lips. 
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Petrarca,  or  Petrarch,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  1304, 
his  father  having  been  exiled  from  Florence  at  the 
same  time  as  Dante.  He  was  brought  up  partly  in 
Tuscany  and  partly  in  Avignon.  He  was  the  first  01 
the  humanists,  and  with  the  prescience  of  genius  fore- 
saw and  hailed  the  future  revival  of  classic  learning. 
He  spent  years  in  collecting  manuscripts  of  Cicero, 
and  employed  copyists,  or  went  himself,  to  transcribe 
any  fragments  of  his  favourite  author  that  he  could 
hear  of.  He  was  also  the  first  to  advocate  public 
libraries,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  to  plead  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  modern 
critic  that  Dante  remained  intensely  Florentine,  while 
Petrarch  was  a  true  Italian.  He  dreamt  of  a  united 
Italy  and  a  Roman  Republic  on  the  old  model. 
Dante  would  not  be  crowned  poet  except  in  his 
native  city,  but  Petrarch  eagerly  ascended  the  Capitol, 
and  accepted  the  laurel  wreath  from  the  Roman  Senate. 
As  for  the  "  Canzoniere,"  in  which  he  poured  out 
his  love  in  sonnets  to  Laura,  it  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Shelley,  who  speaks 
of  these  verses  as  "spells  which  unseal  the  inmost 
enchanted  fountains  of  the  delight  which  is  the  grief 
of  love." 

Petrarch  first  saw  Laura  in  the  church  of  St.  Claire, 
at  Avignon,  on  April  6,  1327,  and  adored  her  for 
twcnly-one  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  exactly, 
that  is,  on  April  6,  1348,  she  died. 

To  close  this  brief  and  inadequate  review  of  litera- 
ture there  remains  now  to  speak  of  Giovanni  Boc- 
caccio, born  in  13 13  of  a  French  mother,  with  whom 
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his  father  became  acquainted  when  residing  in  Paris 
on  business. 

Giovanni's  own  early  life  was  passed  in  commerce 
at  Naples,  where  he  made  love  to  the  ladies  at  the 
court  of  the  very  dissolute  Queen  Joan.  He  was  a 
middle-class  sensualist,  who  had  one  elevating  senti- 
ment in  his  love  for  literature.  A  story,  quoted  by 
Filippo  Villani,  was  current,  that  walking  alone  one 
day  for  amusement  he  came  upon  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
and  from  this  moment  vowed  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  Muses.  Boccaccio's  capability  of  disinterested 
admiration  for  genius  is  one  of  his  most  engaging 
characteristics.  He  had  the  liveliest,  warmest  appre- 
ciation of  the  genius  of  both  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
He  transcribed  the  "  Divina  Commedia  **  with  his  own 
hand,  and  lectured  on  it  in  public.  With  Petrarch  he 
enjoyed  unbroken  friendship  for  twenty  years,  and  it 
was  by  the  advice  of  the  lover  of  Laura,  whom  he 
always  humbly  regarded  as  his  master,  that  he  began 
the  study  of  Greek.  He  accumulated  stores  of  mis- 
cellaneous learning,  and,  in  spite  of  his  erotic  ideals, 
lived  the  life  of  a  student,  whose  quiet-going  ways 
earned  for  him  the  nick-name  of  Giovanni  della  Tran- 
quillita. 

De  Sanctis  very  aptly  calls  the  "  Decameron  "  "  The 
Human  Comedy,"  thus  emphasizing  the  qualities 
which  make  it  such  a  direct  contrast  to  Dante's 
"  Divine  Comedy." 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  well  known.  It  opens  with 
a  description  of  the  plague  of  1348.  To  escape  from 
the  city  where  the  streets  were  filled  with  corpses, 
seven  young  ladies,  with  three  men,  the  youngest  of 
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whom  is  twenty- five,  betake  themselves  to  a  luxurious 
villa,  and  there  pass  the  time  in  relating  stories, 
beautiful  in  form,  instinct  with  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  very  licentious.  The  "  Decameron  "  was 
not  Boccaccio's  only  work  of  imagination,  but  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  the  best  known. 

Three  styles  of  architecture  existed  before  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy — the  Lombard,  the  Tuscan 
Romanesque,  and  the  Gothic  By  "  Lombard  "  must, 
however,  only  be  understood  the  style  of  building 
which  was  common  during  the  Langobard  occupation. 
Examples  of  Tuscan  Romanesque  are  the  beautiful 
church  of  Samminiato  above  Florence  (about  1013) 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  (begun  1063).  They  are 
basilicas  with  round  arches  and  colonnades  of  pillars 
or  pilasters.  Italian  Gothic  are  the  cathedrals  of 
Siena,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  and  the  town-halls  of 
Siena  and  Florence. 

The  architect  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  or  town-hall 
of  Florence,  was  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  who  in  1298 
received  the  order  to  erect  a  dwelling  for  the  common- 
wealth. He  had  previously  designed  the  cathedral, 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  begun  in  1294  ;  the  lovely  bell- 
tower  owed  its  creation  to  Giotto,  but  the  dome  is  a 
much  later  erection,  not  having  been  begun  (by  Bru- 
nelleschi)  until  1420. 

Niccola  Pisano  was  the  first  great  Italian  sculptor  : 
and  to  his  distinguished  son,  Giovanni,  the  world  owes 
the  Camposanto  at  Pisa  and  the  facade  of  the  Sienese 
Duomo.  The  first  of  the  three  bronze  doors  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence  was  the  work  of  Andrea  da 
Pontedera,  called  Andrea  Pisano,  because  taught  by 
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Giovanni.  Andrea  in  his  turn  trained  yet  another 
famous  artist  in  Orcagna,  poet,  painter,  goldsmith, 
architect,  and  sculptor. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Signoria  of  Florence  determined,  with  the  help  of 
the  Guild  of  Merchants,  to  complete  the  bronze  gates 
of  the  Baptistery,  and  called  upon  the  sculptors  of 
Italy  to  compete  for  the  work.  Jacopo  della 
Querela,  of  Siena  (born  1374),  Ghiberti  (born  1378), 
and  Brunclleschi,  of  Florence  (born  1379),  presented 
their  designs.  Donatello,  younger  than  any  of  them, 
having  been  born  only  in  1386,  some  sixteen  years 
before  the  competition,  was  invited,  it  was  said,  to  be 
the  judge.  For  a  long  time  the  choice  remained 
uncertain  between  Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi,  but 
the  latter,  feeling  himself  really  inferior  to  his  rival, 
generously  withdrew.  Ghiberti  began  the  work  in 
1403,  but  finished  the  second  gate  only  in  1452. 

To  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  besides  some  celebrated 
bas-reliefs  on  the  facade  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna 
and  other  works,  we  owe  the  beautiful  recumbent  figure 
of  Ilaria  del  Carretto  on  her  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Lucca. 

Space  forbids  anything  like  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  many  works  of  Donatello.  Suffice  it  to 
mention  his  reliefs  of  dancing  boys  at  Prato ;  a 
similar  series  intended  for  the  organ-loft  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  and  now  preserved  at  the 
Bargello,  and  the  St.  George  of  Orsanmichele, 
Florence. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  name  Luca  della 
Robbia   without    being    betrayed    into    enthusiasm, 
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and  yet  a  bare  and  passing  mention  of  him  is  all 
that  is  possible  here.  His  compositions,  are  entirely 
in  glazed  terra-cotta  work,  white  on  a  pale  blue 
ground  ;  and  in  this  line  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  unique,  as  the  taste  of  his  followers,  Andrea, 
Giovanni,  Luca  II.,  Ambrogio,  and  Girolamo  della 
Robbia,  was  far  less  pure  and  perfect  than  the 
master's  own. 

There  are  four  sculptors  all  younger  than  Luca 
della  Robbia  who  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
in  a  group.  They  are  Matteo  Civitale  (a  Lucchese), 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  Antonio 
Rossellino.  The  last  named  built,  in  1427,  the 
perfect  and  pathetic  funeral  monument  to  the  young 
Cardinal  of  Portugal,  which  is  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Church  of  Samminiato. 

Another  famous  designer  of  tOTibs  was  Desidcrio 
da  Settignano,  who  may  be  studied  at  Santa  Croce 
in  the  fine  sepulchre  of  Carlo  Marsuppini,  Chancellor 
of  Florence,  who  died  in  1455. 

As  well  as  a  sculptor,  Benedetto  da  Majano  was 
an  architect  In  1489  he  began  the  magnificent 
fortress-looking  palace  of  the  Strozzi  family  in 
Florence.  The  commission  to  design  the  Palazzo 
Riccardi  was  given  by  Cosimo  to  Michelozzo  some 
sixty  years  earlier ;  and  in  1425  the  basilica  of  San 
Lorenzo  was  designed  by  Brunelleschi,  who  also  gave 
the  plans  for  the  great  Pitti  Palace,  as  well  as  for 
the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  built  in  1470,  only  when 
the  master  was  dead.  San  Lorenzo  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "  a  masterpiece  of  intelligent  Renaissance 
adaptation." 
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Great  among  Florentines  was  Leo  Battista  Alberti, 
the  versatile  and  many-sided,  who  built  the  lovely 
Palazzo  Rucellai,  conspicuous  even  in  a  town  which 
is  all  beautiful. 

In  these  few  notes  no  adequate  idea  can  be  given 
of  Tuscan  painting.  Already  in  1267  Cimabue  was 
renowned  for  his  Madonna,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  was  hailed  as 
marking  a  new  epoch  in  art — the  emancipation  of 
the  painter  from  the  lifeless  traditions  of  an  effete 
school.  The  next  great  (and  by  far  the  greater) 
painter,  Giotto  Bondone,  was  born  at  Vespignano 
in  1276.  Specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  met  with 
in  almost  every  Italian  city.  He  painted  portraits 
of  Dante,  and  Brunetto  Latin  i,  and  Charles  of  Valois, 
on  the  walls  of  the  Bargello,  adorned  two  chapels  in 
Santa  Croce  with  frescoes,  and  is  known  to  all 
pilgrims  to  Assisi  by  his  representations  of  the  life 
and  the  allegories  of  St.  Francis. 

To  Orcagna,  who  painted  the  frescoes  of  Death 
and  Hell,  Heaven  and  the  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  were  long 
attributed  the  strong,  terrible,  dantesque  panels  in 
the  Camposanto  at  Pisa,  but  these  are  supposed  by 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  be  the  work  of  Ambrogio 
and  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  who  were  Sienese. 

Siena  had  an  artist  even  earlier  than  Cimabue  in 
Guido,  whose  Madonna  in  the  church  of  San  Dome- 
nico  was  dated  1221.  A  greater  painter  in  the 
same  bright,  lovely,  yet  unfortunate,  little  city  was 
Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  who  died  about  1320.  His 
Majesty  of  the  Virgin,  when  completed,  was  carried 
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in  procession  to  the  Duomo,  accompanied  by  all  the 
c\ctgy  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  town,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  population,  men,  women,  and 
children. 


<  THE  UFPRI  GALLERY, 


Simone  Martini,  better  known  as  Simone  Memmi 
(born  1283  at  Siena,  died  1344  at  Avignon),  painted 
a  portrait  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  and,  like  Giotto,  left 
specimens    of    his    art    in    many    parts    of    Italy. 
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The  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  Siena  has  an  immense 
composition  of  his — The  Enthronement  of  the 
Virgin. 

Returning   to  Florence  at  the  very  beginning  of 

the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  wonderful  youth 

Masaccio,   who,   in   his   twenty- seven   years   of   life, 

painted   frescoes  wherein  all  succeeding  artists,  not 

excepting    Raphael,   found    some    lofty   inspiration. 

Born  at  San  Giovanni  in   1402,  he  died  at  Rome  in 

1429.     The  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the 

church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence,  painted  almost 

entirely  by  his  hand,  prove  the  existence  of  a  genius 

far  in  advance  of  his  greatest  contemporaries.     We 

can   but   enumerate   various   other  Tuscan  painters, 

such  as  Paolo   Uccello,  Piero  della   Francesca,  Fra 

Angelico,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Sandro 

Botticelli,  not  because  there   is   little   to   say  about 

them,  especially  the  second  and  the  two  last  named, 

but   because    there   is   too   much.     Domenico   Ghir- 

landajo  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  in   1498,  the 

very  year  that  has  been  described  as  the  beginning 

of  the  Renaissance.    His  art  is  vigorous,  uninteresting, 

and,    technically    speaking,    consummate,    although 

deficient  in  colour  and  imagination. 

Among  the  great  Tuscans  was  Luca  Signorelli, 
born  in  Cortona  in  1441.  Vasari  says  of  him  that 
"even  Michaelangelo  imitated  the  manner  of  Luca, 
as  every  one  can  see."  He  must  be  studied,  to  quote 
a  recent  writer,  in  a  "  gloomy  chapel  in  the  Gothic 
Cathedral  of  that  forlorn  Papal  City  (Orvieto) — 
gloomy  by  reason  of  bad  lighting,  but  more  so 
because  of  the  terrible  shapes  with  which  Signorelli 
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has  filled  it"     Like  Giotto,  Orcagna,  and   Michael- 
angelo,  Luca  felt  the  influence  of  Dante. 

Leaving  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  and 
Mariotto  Albertinelli  unnoticed,  we  come  to  Lionardo 
da  Vinci,  the  natural  son  of  a  Florentine  notary,  in 
whom  says  Vasari,  "  extraordinary  power  was  joined 
to  remarkable  facility,  a  mind  of  regal  boldness  and 
magnanimous  daring."  His  greatest  works  have 
unfortunately  perished :  even  the  Last  Supper  is 
a  wreck,  and  when  the  student  has  extracted  the 
final  fragment  of  meaning  from  that,  he  must  turn 
to  the  master's  studies  and  sketches. 


XXI. 

FLORENCE  AND  GENOA   IN   THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Government  by  an  intelligent  oligarchy  had  now 
given  the  best  results  of  which  it  was  capable  in 
Florence.  Founded  in  1382  by  the  victory  over  the 
Minor  Guilds,  consolidated  after  the  exile  of  the 
Alberti,  further  strengthened  by  Maso  degli  Albizzi, 
who  increased  the  proportion  of  armed  citizens  in 
1393,  it  had  held  the  power  of  the  Visconti  for  forty 
years  in  check,  had  conducted  two  wars  to  a  favour- 
able issue,  and  had  acquired  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Arezzo, 
and  Cortona  for  cash. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  by  sheer  force  of 
will  in  the  governing  few,  for  no  abuses  had  been 
reformed,  and  tyranny  still  reigned  triumphant 

The  Minor  Guilds,  although  nominally  still  par- 
ticipant to  a  small  extent  in  the  administration, 
were  shorn  of  influence,  and,  in  fact,  only  continued 
to  exist  politically  by  attaching  themselves  to 
members  of  the  Major  Guilds. 

The  truth  seems,  however,  to  have  been  that  the 
guilds  themselves  were  rapidly  becoming  insigni- 
ficant.    In  Florence  there  were  now  only  rich  and 
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poor,  and  the  need  of  capital  for  wide-reaching 
commercial  enterprises  reduced  the  social  status  of 
the  smaller  traders,  and  concentrated  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  Even  the  Guelph  party  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  dead  letter.  The  Ottimaii  would 
have  liked  a  •  form  of  government  similar  to  the 
Venetians ;  but  circumstances  and  the  character  of 
the  Florentines  themselves  were  equally  opposed  to 
such  an  institution. 

The  Doge's  office  in  Venice  was  of  old  growth 
Set  above  the  ambitions  of  the  hour  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  populace,  it  was  an  incarnate  principle 
of  order,  while  the  government  of  Florence  owed  all 
that  it  had  achieved  to  its  elasticity.  The  nobility 
of  Venice  was  a  patriciate  imbued  with  the  sentiment 
of  caste,  and  associated  for  a  long  period  with  the 
city's  special  form  of  administration,  but  in  Florence, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  nobility  only  existed  to  be 
uprooted. 

Venice  had  few  home  industries,  but  an  extensive 
carrying  trade,  and  its  wars  had  been  on  the  whole 
exterior  struggles  by  no  means  involving  the  growth 
or  constitution  of  the  republic. 

The  commerce  of  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  was 
based  on  its  manufactures,  and  its  wars  had  been 
first  for  self-assertion,  and  then  for  self-preservation. 

The  populace  of  Venice  was  chiefly  seafaring; 
peaceable,  and  docile  when  on  land,  and  anxious  for 
repose ;  but  even  had  it  been  otherwise  the  water- 
ways of  the  city  were  not  favourable  to  popular 
risings. 

In    Florence    every    house    was    a    fortress,  and 
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bristled  with  armed  retainers;  every  Piazza  formed 
a  meeting  place  into  which  the  populace  could  pour 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  the  walls  made 
a  prison  inside  which  the  hostile  factions  shut  up 
together  irritated  one  another  by  forced  contact. 
Venice,  sea-girt,  fantastic,  mysterious,  with  the 
stealthy  lapping  of  water  for  ever  against  its  walls, 
suggested  secrecy  and  escape  ;  a  blow  in  the  dark, 
a  noiseless  flight,  and  the  lagoons  for  a  refuge.  Its 
conditions,  therefore,  were  opposed  to  revolution, 
but  Eminently  adapted  for  a  narrow  and  conservative 
government  founded  on  monopoly,  and  upheld  by 
pride  and  wealth. 

The  era  of  government  by  one  man  in  the  Tuscan 
Communes  had  now  fairly  begun. 

In  Siena  Antonio  Petrucci  commanded,  while 
Paolo  Guinigi,  the  husband  of  Ilaria  del  Carretto, 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as  tyrant  of 
Lucca,  under  the  title  of  Captain  and  Defender  of 
the  people.  On  October  28, 142 1,  the  Doge  Tommaso 
Campofregosi,  unable  to  make  head  against  hostile 
factions  in  Genoa,  allowed  that  town  to  be  incorpo- 
rated by  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  with  the  Milanese 
dominions ;  and  Florence,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
a  sovereign  prince  in  North  Italy,  whose  ambition 
threatened  the  independence  of  every  commune, 
engaged  troops,  under  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  to  make 
war  on  Visconti.  An  alliance  with  Venice  and 
several  other  towns  was  also  concluded  ;  and,  thanks 
partly  to  these  efforts,  the  designs  of  Filippo  Maria 
were  checked,  and  Florence,  having  picked  a  quarrel 
with  Lucca,  was  able  to  turn  her  arms  against  that 
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town,  beginning  a  siege  which  it  was  hoped  would 
end  in  possession,  but  the  Florentine  feeble  captain, 
the  Count  of  Urbino,  was  defeated  by  Piccinino 
ostensibly  despatched  by  Genoa,  but  in  reality  by 
Filippo  Maria,  to  the  aid  of  the  beleaguered  town, 
and  the  long-cherished  dream  of  annexation  re- 
mained a  dream  still. 

Paolo  Guinigi  had  been  deposed  by  a  conspiracy 
in  Lucca  some  little  time  previously  to  these  events, 
and  died  in  the  fortress  of  Pavia  (where  he  had  been 
handed  over  to  Visconti's  tender  mercies),  in  1432, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Within  the  walls  of  Florence  meanwhile  intrigues 
were  seething  and  events  rapidly  concentrating  to 
the  point  at  which  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  without 
sovereign  power,  was  to  be  practically  lord  of  all. 

The  head  of  the  Ottimati  was  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizzi,  but  he  was  not  a  great  character,  and  in  any 
case  would  have  been  powerless  to  free  the  mass  of 
the  Florentine  citizens  from  the  far-spreading  yet 
invisible  toils  which  Cosimo,  by  means  of  his  great 
wealth,  had  dexterously  gathered  round  them.  As  a 
desperate  expedient  the  government  succeeded  in 
exiling  him  and  his  brother  Lorenzo,  but  it  was  a 
fatal  move,  which  only  brought  Cosimo's  power  and 
influence  into  stronger  relief.  With  his  unfailing 
astuteness  he  chose  Venice  as  his  place  of  exile ; 
was  welcomed  there  like  a  prince ;  with  princely 
munificence  ordered  Michelozzo  to  build  the  library' 
of  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St.  George ;  and  led  a 
life  of  ostentatious  culture  in  the  midst  of  humanists 
and   scholars.     In   vain    Rinaldo  clung  to  a  power 
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which  had  never  fairly  been  his,  and  was  now  fast 
slipping  from  his  grasp  ;  he  had  to  bow  to  the  inevit- 
able at  last  and  order  the  recall  of  his  enemy  ;  and 
from  the  year  1434  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Florence  became  the  history  of  a  house. 

There  is  a  positive  fascination  in  watching  Casimo's 
gradual  and  noiseless  monopoly  of  power.  Cool  and 
wary,  utterly  ruthless  when  necessary,  he  recoiled 
before  no  measures  which  could  strengthen  his  own 
position;  and,  where  his  interests  were  concerned,  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  unique  faculty  of  pene- 
trating to  the  secret  sentiments  of  men.  Against  his 
enemies  says  Guicciardini,  and  against  those  whom 
he  suspected  of  being  his  enemies,  he  used  the  public 
taxes  as  he  might  have  done  a  dagger.  He  filled 
the  Borse  with  the  names  of  his  creatures  (and  all  his 
countless  creditors  were  such),  ordered  them  to  assess 
the  taxes,  and  gratified  his  own  resentments  and  his 
own  greed  while  allowing  them  to  gratify  theirs. 

What  is  really  interesting  is  not  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  himself  and  his  tools,  but  the  complex, 
refined,  and  highly  evolved  environment  in  which  they 
lived,  and  where  everything  in  the  absence  of  tradi- 
tional authority  seemed  reduced  to  a  fortuitous  inter- 
action of  human  interests  and  pure  intellectual  force. 

After  the  revolt  against  the  French  domination, 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  had  been  named  Captain 
of  Genoa,  but  he  soon  met  with  the  same  treatment 
as  Boucicault.  In  vain  the  best  of  the  Genoese 
endeavoured  to  endow  the  office  of  their  Doge  with 
the  same  stability  as  prevailed  in  Venice;  every  effort 
was  wrecked  on  the  shifting  quicksands  of  faction. 
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About  14 1 2  Genoa  engaged  in  a  finally  successful 
but  exhausting  war  with  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  who  had 
seized  Corsica,  and  on  repossessing  that  suddenly 
surprised  Florence  by  the  offer  of  the  long-coveted 
port  of  Leghorn.  Florence  had  galleys  now,  and 
longed  to  be  a  naval  power,  so  its  government  lost 
no  time  in  concluding  the  bargain,  and  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1421,  finally  acquired  Leghorn  for  one 
hundred  thousand  florins. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Campofregosi  handed 
over  Genoa  to  Filippo  Maria,  who  undertook  to 
preserve  intact  the  municipal  liberties  of  the  com- 
mune, and  appointed  Carmagnola  governor. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1435,  Genoa  had  the  immense 
glory  of  defeating  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in  a  naval 
battle  off  the  island  of  Ponza,  where  the  fleets  of 
the  republic  were  outnumbered  by  two  to  one. 
The  fight  lasted  ten  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
every  Aragonese  vessel  but  one  had  been  captured, 
and  Alfonso,  after  inquiring  the  names  and  ranks  of 
the  different  Genoese  commanders,  surrendered  his 
sword  to  Jacopo  Giustiniani,  whose  family  ruled  over 
Chios.  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  saw  this  victory  of 
his  vassal  with  an  uneasy  eye ;  and  in  order  to 
defraud  Genoa  of  some  visible  marks  of  its  triumph, 
ordered  Alfonso  to  be  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  respect.  He  also 
ordered  the  Genoese  to  prepare  six  battle  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  captive  king  and  his 
courtiers  back  to  Gaeta  ;  and  thereby  put  the  culmi- 
nating touch  to  the  angry  disappointment  of  the 
victors. 
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Francesco  Spinola,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1435, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  determined  body  of 
insurgents,   who,   attacking   the    Milanese    garrison, 
forced  it  to  surrender.      Savona   followed    the    ex- 
ample  thus   set,  and    with   the  single  exception   of 
Castelletto,  which  held  out  for  a  few  months,  all  the 
castles    occupied  by  the  Duke's   forces  capitulated. 
Genoa   thus  recovered   its   liberty  and   appointed  a 
Balia,  or  provisional  government  of  six  to  revise  its 
laws  and  "reform  "  its  constitution.     At  this  point  for 
the  moment  we  must  leave  it  again  and  return  to 
Florence,  where  through  all  the  chance  and  change 
of  critical  and  varied  years  Cosimo  worked  unremit- 
tingly and  unostentatiously  at  the  consolidation  of  his 
power.     He  had  no  court  or  guards ;  he  feigned  to 
live   as   modestly  as  the   least   unpretending  of  his 
subjects,  and  allowed  petitions  and  protestations   to 
be  addressed   to  the   Signoria,  while  himself  alone 
giving  effect  to  them  by  making  the  Priori  his  tools. 
He  tried  to  appear  as  conciliating  everybody,  even 
upholding  with  false  hopes  of  return  the  exiles  who, 
he  had  determined,  should  never  see  Florence  again. 
Very  characteristic  is  the  speech  he  made  to  Luca 
Pitti :   "You  pursue  the  infinite;  I,  the  finite.     You 
lean  your  ladders   against   heaven ;  I  rest  mine   on 
earth,  so  as  not  to  fall  in  trying  to  mount  too  high." 

Money  had  been  and  remained  the  root  of  Cosimo's 
power.  Contemporary  statistics  are  extant  which 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Medici.  Between  1434  and  147 1  they  disbursed  in 
alms,  public  works,  and  taxes  not  less  than  663,755 
gold  florins,   four  hundred    thousand  of  which  were 
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paid  by  Cosimo  alone.  He  lent  Edward  IV.  of 
England  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  florins, 
and  went  security  for  him  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  florins  more. 
It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  how  the 
lower  classes  in  Florence  desired  an  aristocracy  which 
would  build  splendid  palaces  and  villas.  Gosimo 
understood  this,  and  founded  the  convents  of  San 
Marco  and  Santa  Verdiana  and  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo.  It  was  by  his  order  also  that  the  Riccardi 
Palace  arose,  and  in  the  villas  which  he  built  out- 
side the  town,  at  Fiesole,  Cafaggiolo,  Trebbio,  and 
Careggi,  he  had,  as  Machiavelli  said,  four  residences 
worthy  of  a  king  rather  than  of  a  private  gentleman. 
A  year  hardly  passed  that  he  did  not  spend 
fifteen  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand  florins  in 
building  alone.  The  Riccardi  Palace  cost  sixty 
thousand  florins ;  San  Lorenzo  seventy  thousand  ; 
eighty  thousand  the  convent  at  Fiesole,  and  half 
as  much  went  to  the  construction  of  San  Marco. 
Naturally  such  evidences  of  wealth  excited  the 
envy  as  well  as  the  wonder  of  contemporaries, 
and  Cosimo  was  freely  accused  of  peculation  in 
the  public  treasury ;  but  Cavalcanti  makes  the 
remark  that  "nobody  said  anything  when  he  sup- 
plied the  commune  with  far  larger  sums  than  those 
mentioned  (as  taken  by  him)."  He  was  probably  just 
as  cool  and  calculating  in  his  charities  and  public 
expenditure  as  in  everything  else,  and  was  neither 
beneficent,  lavish,  nor  pitiless  at  any  time  without  a 
purpose.  For  the  rest  his  far-seeing  financial  views 
are  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  helped  to  create  and 
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develope  many  commercial  houses  which  def>ended 
more  or  less  upon  his  own.  In  this  way  he  improved 
the  position  of  families  like  the  Sassi,  the  Portinari, 
the  Benci,  and  Tornabuoni,  and  allied  himself  through 
his  son  Piero  by  marriage  with  the  last  named. 

All  these  men  became  not  his  rivals,  but  his  coad- 
jutors, and  had  an   interest,  only  less  than  his  own, 
in  preserving  Florence  from  revolution  and  consoli- 
dating the  Medicean  power.     But  the  misery  of  the 
population  was  great.     "We  do  nothing    but   pay," 
wrote  Alessandra  Macinghi  Strozzi,  and  goes  on   to 
observe  that  the  excessive  taxation  could  no  longer 
be  justified  by  the  war  budget,  since  the  country  was 
at  peace.     All  who  opposed  Cosimo  soon   found   that 
they  did  so  to  their  cost,  for  they  were  ruined  by  the 
arbitrary  taxes  from  which  the  supple  and  privileged 
few   alone   remained   exempt.       The   once   wealthy 
Pazzi  were  brought   to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  only 
saved  themselves  by  matrimonial  alliances  with   the 
powerful  house  in  whose  breath  Florence  now  had  its 
being. 

The  system  of  the  Medici,  infamous,  but,  one  is 
inclined  to  think,  inevitable,  made  also  some  noble 
victims,  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  whom  is 
the  humanist  Giannozzo  Nanetti.  When  twenty-five 
years  of  age  he  quitted  commercial  life,  and  esta- 
blishing himself  in  the  exquisite  solitude  of  his 
garden  in  the  quarter  of  Santo  Spirito,  for  nine  years 
never  left  that  umbrageous  and  perfumed  retreat. 
There  he  gave  himself  up  to  study,  and  mastered 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Already  the  enthusiasm 
for  learning  which  was  to  distinguish  the  Renaissance 
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had  begun,  and  Giannozzo's  polished  orations  won 
him  universal  celebrity.  Whenever  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  he  was  received  like  a  prince  of  royal 
blood.  The  brilliant  Alfonso  listened  to  him  in  a 
statue-like  immobility,  and  Venice  was  warned  by  its 
annbassador  that  it  would  be  eternally  dishonoured 
by  sending  a  less  eloquent  representative  to  con- 
gratulate Nicholas  V.  on  his  accession.  Giannozzo 
also  enjoyed  the  reputation — difficult  to  deserve,  but 
still  more  difficult  to  acquire  in  the  midst  of  a 
cynical,  observant,  and  brilliant  society — of  being 
absolutely  incorruptible,  but  because  he  sympathized 
neither  with  the  views  nor  the  methods  of  Cosimo 
he  was  ruined  by  taxation. 

He  retired  to  the  Court  of  the  Pope,  who  gave 
him  a  salaried  post ;  and  eventually,  when  Nicholas 
was  dead,  went  to  Naples  to  his  admirer,  Alfonso,  and 
died  there  on  the  26th  of  October,  1459. 

In  1458  Cosimo's  authority  was  further  increased 
by  the  renewal  for  five  years  of  the  Balii  or  Board 
which  when  he  was  recalled  had  been  appointed 
with  special  powers  to  "  reform  the  State." 

The  ability  of  Cosimo  enabled  him  to  see  how  all 
the  old  institutions  were  decaying  ;  how  the  Standard- 
bearer  of  Justice  had  begun  to  have  less  and  less 
power  over  the  Podesta  ;  how  the  Captain  of  the 
People  had  become  merely  the  Commander  of  the 
Palace  Guard,  and  the  Executor  of  Justice  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  headsman  :  and  in- 
stead of  making  chivalrous  but  useless  efforts  to  revive 
the  corpse  of  communal  independence,  he  erected 
his  own  power  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  vanished. 
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When  he  and  Piero,  both  ill  and  generally  resident 
in  the  country,  were  absent,  their  work  was  done  for 
them  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  violent,  ambitious,  common- 
place man,  who  could  imitate  the  methods  of  the 
Medici  with  safety  and  success,  because  the  Medici 
after  all  were  there  in  flesh  and  blood  to  back  him 
up. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  he  copied  his  models  was 
to  build  himself  magnificent  residences,  a  villa  at 
Rusciano  and  the  palace  which  still  bears  his  name. 

In  1464  the  shadows  of  death  began  to  close  round 
Cosimo.  In  the  year  previous  he  had  lost  his 
favourite  son  Giovanni ;  and  as  Piero  was  always  an 
invalid,  the  hopes  of  the  house  were  centred  in  the 
young  grandson  Lorenzo.  Cosimo  is  said  to  have 
been  saddened  by  the  stillness  and  emptiness  of  these 
latter  years,  and  great  though  were  his  crimes,  ignoble 
though  were  his  ambitions,  one  cannot  refuse  to  feel 
the  pathos  of  the  remark  attributed  to  him,  that  his 
house,  the  superb  Riccardi  Palace,  was  very  large  for 
so  small  a  family. 

He  died  at  last  on  the  ist  of  August,  1464,  at 
Careggi,  alone  but  for  that  small  family,  as  most  of 
his  household  feared  that  he  had  the  plague. 

He  had  left  directions  that  his  funeral  was  to  be  a 
simple  one  and  few  invitations  were  issued,  but  the 
procession  of  voluntary  assistants  was  immense. 

From  Careggi  the  body  was  carried  first  to  San 
Marco  and  then  to  San  Lorenzo  by  four  slaves  for 
there  were  many  slaves  in  that  brilliant  Florence, 
which  brought  human  as  well  as  other  merchandize 
from  the  East     Cosimo  himself  had  a   son,   Carlo, 
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whose  mother  was  a  slave,  perhaps  the  very  Circas- 
sian whom  he  bought  at  Venice,  in  1427,  for  sixty-two 
gold  ducats. 

The  death  caused  a  great  commotion  all  over  Italy, 
and  letters  of  condolence  poured  in  upon  the  Signoria, 
and  no  praise  seemed  too  great  to  be  lavished  upon 
this  man  who,  as  somebody  said,  "dressed  like  a 
peasant  and  lived  like  a  king."  His  was  one  of  the 
characters  which  make  us  most  rebel  at  the  inexorable 
silence  of  the  grave,  and  long  that  it  would  yield  up 
the  enigma  of  a  nature  which  the  very  curiosity  of  con- 
temporaries, by  transcribing  every  visible  detail,  has 
enabled  to  baffle  all  analysis,  and  to  appear,  for  ever, 
irreconcilably  commonplace  and  great 
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XXII. 
FLORENCE   UNDER    THE    MEDICI  (continued). 

PlERO's  brief  tenure  of  power,  which  only  Jasted 
from  1464  to  1469,  is  chiefly  interesting  through  the 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  him  wherein  some  conspicuous 
citizens  took  a  part  Chief  among  these  were  Luca 
Pitti,  Dietisalvi  Neroni,  Angelo  Acciajoh',  and 
Niccolo  Soderini.  They  were  discontented  for  various 
reasons  :  Luca  Pitti  because  he  felt  himself  superior 
in  ability  to  the  mediocre  Piero,  and  was  not  disposed 
to  play  a  subordinate  part  any  longer ;  Niccolo 
Soderini  because  he  was  really  honest,  while  the 
others  joined  in  the  movement  for  motives  which  are 
not  so  clear.  Thanks  chiefly  to  Luca's  influence  the 
Bali^  was  suppressed,  and  the  old  method  of  chqosing 
the  public  officers  by  lot  restored  ;  but  this  change 
from  which  the  majority  of  the  population  expected 
much,  without  exactly  knowing  what,  was  hardly 
effected  before  an  irreconcilable  divergence  of  views 
among  the  conspirators  themselves  rendered  it 
illusory.  Of  the  four  leaders  the  only  one  who  really 
desired  a  popular  government  was  Soderini ;  the 
others,    and    Luca   especially,   simply   wished    for    a 

transference  of  power  into  their  own  hands.     With  a 
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view  to  correcting  the  financial  abuses  Soderini,  who 
on  the  first  drawing  of  lots  had  become  Standard- 
bearer,  tried  to  see  the  accounts  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, but  failed  in  consequence  of  Luca's  opposi- 
tion. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  with  all  his  good  inten- 
tions Soderini  was  not  strong  enough  for  his  position, 
and  his  brother  Tommaso  said  of  him — "  He  has 
come  in  like  a  lion,  he  will  go  out  like  a  lamb." 

Very  soon  he  found  himself  alone,  while  a  semi- 
reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  Piero  and  the 
other  malcontents,  the  principal  question  still  un- 
settled between  them  being  which  of  two  alliances 
was  preferable,  that  of  Milan  (to  which  Piero  inclined) 
or  that  of  Venice.  The  old  Sforza  had  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1466,  and  opinions  were  divided  as  to 
the  future  of  Galeazzo  Maria,  who  was  only  twenty, 
and  showed  little  natural  talent.  He  was  however 
supported  by  France,  and  Piero  in  spite  of  the  medio- 
crity of  which  he  is  so  freely  accused,  showed  some  of 
the  family  astuteness  in  appreciating  at  its  full  value 
the  worth  of  this  support.  Moreover  he  and  all  his 
party  felt  that  if  Florence  abandoned  Galeazzo  he 
would  be  powerless  against  the  ambition  and  intrigues 
of  Venice.  The  Republic  of  the  Lagoons  had  of 
course  given  great  encouragement  to  the  conspirators 
against  Piero,  and  placed  Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  the 
last  of  the  great  condottieri,  at  their  service.  It  was 
arranged  also  that  Borso  d'Este,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
should  send  his  brother  Ercole  with  an  army  to 
support  the  rising  in  Florence,  and  become  Captain- 
General    of  the    liberated    city.     But   these    projects 
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naturally  failed  from  the  moment  that  the  chief  con- 
spirators became  reconciled  to  Piero. 

When  in  September  (1466)  new  lots  were  drawn, 
the  Standard-bearer  of  the  government,  Roberto 
Lioni,  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Medici,  was  able  to 
bring  over  to  the  same  side  all  the  Priors  who  wavered. 
Francesco  Neroni,  brother  of  Dietisalvi,  was  put  to  the 
torture  and  confessed  all  he  knew,  including  the 
secret  agreement  with  Borso  d'Este.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  town :  the  majority  were 
indignant  with  the  conspirators,  and  pursued  those 
suspected  of  favouring  them  with  hue  and  cry  through 
the  streets.  Several  arrests  were  made,  and  terror 
took  possession  even  of  the  innocent  Not  so  easily 
were  the  Medici  to  be  got  rid  of;  that  was  what 
everybody  felt,  and  this  sense  of  the  inevitable  to- 
gether with  fear  of  the  consequences  if  it  were  not 
accepted,  served  to  strengthen  Piero's  position.  As 
for  Luca  Pitti  he  could  no  longer  even  find  workmen 
to  finish  his  great  palace,  and  the  obscurity  which  over- 
took him  at  the  end  of  his  life  was  so  complete  that 
the  historians  of  Florence  do  not  even  record  his 
death. 

Piero  was  wise  enough  to  put  an  end  to  the  punish- 
ments before  they  could  provoke  any  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling,  and  even  went  the  length  in  apparent 
clemency  of  recalling  some  of  the  old  proscribed,  those 
whom  his  father  had  persistently  excluded  from 
grace.  Among  the  men  thus  reinstated  was  Filippo 
Strozzi.  Only  the  recent  conspirators  met  with  no 
mercy,  in  spite  of  the  humility  to  which  all  condes- 
cended   with    the   one   proud    exception    of  Niccold 
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Soderini  who  went  to  Venice  there  to  h've  amongst 
the  Florentines  who  had  been  exiled  when  the 
Albizzi  fell. 

These  exiles  and  Dietisalvi  Neroni  now  placed  their 
hopes  in  Colleoni  whom  Venice,  while  remainini:^ 
ostensibly  neutral,  had,  as  already  related,  made  over 
to  them.  He  with  an  army  composed  of  the  enemies 
of  Piero  and  the  enemies  of  Florence,  such  as  Ercolc 
d'Este  and  the  lordlings  of  Carpi,  of  Mirandola,  of 
Forli,  of  Anguillara  and  Faenza  crossed  the  Po  on 
the  loth  of  May,  1467,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
invading  the  Florentine  territory.  The  Signoria  had 
not  lost  time  in  taking  measures  of  defence,  and  the 
force  it  had  collected  was  numerically  equal  to  that 
of  the  enemy. 

But  neither  Colleoni,  nor  the  Florentine  captain, 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  seem  to  have  put  much 
heart  into  their  work  ;  the  war  dragged  on  with  no 
decisive  result  to  either  party,  although  Venice  took 
advantage  of  it  to  seize  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
Florentines  and  to  stir  up  sedition  among  the  Genoese 
against  Milan. 

Piero,  however,  was  anxious  for  peace,  and  Venice 
perhaps  perceived  that  little  could  be  gained  by  war. 
The  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  solicited, 
and  although  Pope  Paul  II.  interposed  in  favour  of 
the  exiles,  on  finding  Piero  determined  to  show  no 
further  mercy,  he  abandoned  them  to  their  fate. 
Venice  restored  the  property  it  had  confiscated,  and 
peace  was  finally  made  in  May,  1468. 

A  few  more  small  conspiracies,  real  or  feigned, 
cropped  up  and  were  punished  by  prompt  behcadals ; 
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and  when  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1469,  Piero  died, 
he  left  to  his  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  an  inheritance 
which,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  supposed  mediocrity  of 
mind,  and  insignificance  of  character,  he  had  at 
least  done  nothing  to  compromise  or  impair. 

At  the  time  of  their  father's  decease  the  two 
Medici  were  very  young,  Lorenzo  being  twenty-one 
and  Giuliano  but  sixteen.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  succeeded  without  question  to  the  lordship 
of  the  commune.  Although  Piero  had  been  addressed 
by  the  humbled  Dietisalvi  Neroni  with  the  title  of 
Signore  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  reserved  for 
the  tyrants  of  Lombardy  or  Romagna,  the  friends  of 
the  Medici  found  it  necessary  to  educate  the  citizens 
into  acceptance  of  the  predominance  of  the  two  young 
men.  For  this  purpose  on  the  very  night  of  Piero's 
funeral  five  or  six  hundred  adherents  of  the  great 
house  met  in  the  church  of  Saint'  Antonio,  and 
Ridolfo  Pandoliini  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  recalled  all  the  benefits  conferred 
on  the  Republic  by  Cosimo,  and  exhorted  his  hearers 
not  to  neglect  to  reap  the  harvest  sprung  from  such 
good  seed. 

Here  again  the  word  Signore  occurred,  and  it  very 
soon  became  evident  that  the  citizens  were  rapidly 
growing  accustomed  to  its  sound.  Two  days  after 
the  meeting,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  were  formally 
invited  to  act  as  "  chiefs  of  the  state."  Outside  the 
commune  they  were  universally  recognized  ;  every 
power  in  Italy,  from  Venice  downwards,  vying  in 
protestations  of  friendship  and  marks  of  respect. 

Lorenzo,  in  virtue  of  his  seniority,  naturally  became 
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at  once  the  most  important  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
partly  through  this  circumstance,  partly  through  his 
striking  qualities,  speedily  concentrated  all  attention 
upon  himself. 

M.  Perrens,  like  Sismondi,  seems  inclined  to  think 
that  the  title  of  The  Magnificent  applied  to  Lorenzo 
has  less  importance  than  is  generally  attributed  to  it, 
being,  in  fact,  a  common  appellation  in  Italy.  This  is 
true,  as  what  reader  of  Materazzo's  wonderful  chroni- 
cle but  recalls  with  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the 
appropriateness  of  the  designation  his  picture  of  £1 
Magnifico,  Astorre  Baglione  spurring  his  chai^er  into 
the  bloodstained  Piazza  of  Perugia  on  the  night  of 
the  "  great  betrayal  "  ? 

But  if  Lorenzo  was  at  first  only  called  The  Magni- 
ficent in  recognition  of  his  supremacy,  the  instinct  for 
the  picturesque  of  his  contemporaries  doubtless  saw 
in  the  adjective  one  that  best  described  his  peculiar 
characteristics.  For  he  was  very  magnificent  in  his 
tastes,  in  his  lavishness  and  his  love  of  literature  ;  and 
there  must  have  been  some  unique  ineffable  quality 
in  him  which  vanquished  criticism,  or  the  superlative 
designation  that  has  clung  to  his  name  would  have 
seemed  ironical  when  contrasted  with  his  almost 
repulsive  appearance.  His  swarthy  face,  huge  mouth, 
and  ill-developed  nose,  were  even  suggestive  of  some 
insidious  hereditary  disease,  and  although  he  was  tall, 
his  movements  were  awkward,  and  he  had  not  even 
the  redeeming  charm  of  a  melodious  voice. 

But  what  fascinated  the  citizens,  whom  he  helped 
to  enslave,  was  that  passionate  appreciation  of  learn- 
ing, that  enthusiasm  for  the  Greeks  which  he  shared 
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with  such  men  as  Giannozzo  Manetti,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  Niccold  Niccoli,  and  others,  men  of  the 
most  opposite  characters  and  divergent  minds,  in 
whom  the  new  impulse  worked  the  miracle  of  a  faith, 
ennobling  the  base  among  them  as  far  as  they  were 
capable  of  being  ennobled,  and  transfiguring  with 
ideal  light  the  sublimer  virtues  of  the  good. 

Lorenzo's  own  gifts  as  a  poet  show  how  cultivated 
and  versatile  and  sensitive  was  his  mind.  And,  since 
the  political  evolution  of  Florence  was  inevitable,  the 
world  may  at  least  be  thankful  that  the  liberties  of 
the  commune  did  not  die  in  gloom  and  decay,  but 
were  lighted  by  a  refulgent  dawn  to  their  rest 

One  attraction  of  the  epoch  which  we  are  now 
approaching  consists  in  its  strange  contrasts.  Writers 
never  tire  of  insisting  on  the  contradictions  between 
the  refined  culture  and  violent  passions,  between  the 
enlightenment  and  the  superstitionsof  the  Renaissance ; 
and  of  all  the  dark  dramatic  stories  in  which  the 
period  abounds  none  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  what 
the  Italy  of  those  times  was  really  like,  than  the  great 
conspiracy  which  nearly  destroyed  Lorenzo  on  the 
threshold  of  his  power.  He  had  been  less  prudent 
than  his  father  and  grandfather,  perhaps  because  he 
felt  himself  more  secure,  and  at  one  stroke  had  created 
three  powerful  enemies  for  himself  in  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
Girolamo  Riario,  the  pontiff's  nephew,  and  Francesco 
dei  Pazzi,  a  wealthy  Florentine  merchant  established 
in  Rome.  Sixtus  wished  to  buy  for  Girolamo  on  his 
marriage  the  lordship  of  Imola,  but  Lorenzo,  who 
desired  to  add  that  region  to  the  territory  of  Florence, 
ordered  Francesco  dei  Pazzi  not  to  give  security  for 
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payment  by  the  Pope  of  the  price  of  the  sale.  Out 
of  these  circumstances  a  certain  bitterness  arose  which 
other  events  helped  to  increase. 

The  Pope  had  ordered  another  of  his  nephews,  the 
warlike  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  to  lay  siege  to  Cittadi 
Castello,  and  reduce  it  to  obedience  to  the  Holy  See. 
Lorenzo  thought  Citta  di  Castello  was  too  near  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  (lately  acquired  by  the  Florentines),  and 
had  no  wish  to  see  the  dominions  of  the  Church  ex- 
tended in  that  direction.  Consequently  he  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  Vitelli,  who  were  the  predominat- 
ing family  in  Citti  di  Castello,  and  secretly  promised 
them  help,  thus  again  interfering  with  the  plans  of 
Sixtus,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  enmities  out- 
side Florence.  Also  by  suppressing  the  last  remains 
of  liberty  within  the  commune  he  raised  up  a  hostile 
faction  which  found  its  best  supporters  in  the  Pazzi. 

On  July  3,  147 1,  the  Signoria,  at  the  bidding  of 
their  new  lord,  named  ten  "  Accoppiatori,"  who  were 
empowered  to  appoint  all  future  priors  and  the 
Standard-bearer  of  Justice,  also  forty  citizens,  who 
in  their  turn  should  elect  a  council  of  Two  Hundred. 
Lorenzo  himself  belonged  to  the  number  of  the 
Accoppiatori,  who  were  appointed  for  life,  and  in  this 
way  became  virtually  masters  of  the  State.  The 
councils  of  the  commune  and  the  people  were  arbi- 
trarily deprived  of  all  their  old  authority,  the  only 
exception  being  that  they  still  retained  the  right  of 
assessing  the  taxes,  and  their  powers  were  transferred 
to  the  new  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  of  which  the 
members  through  the  Forty  were  named  in  reality 
by  the  AccoppiatorL 
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Further  revolutionary  measures  followed  on  this 
bold  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
fourteen  Minor  Guilds  were  reduced  to  five,  and  the 
property  of  the  suppressed  corporations  was  confis- 
cated for  the  public  service.  As  none  of  the  seven 
Major  Guilds  were  suppressed,  the  object  of  the  new 
order  seemed  to  be  a  restoration  of  what  mig^ht  be 
called  the  merchant  aristocracy,  and  this  naturally 
excited  a  wide-spread  dismay. 

The  Medici  were  now  able,  more  completely  even 
than  before,  to  manipulate  the  revenues  of  the  State. 
They  could  tax  and  exempt  whom  they  pleased,  fix 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  Monte,  raise  the 
duty  on  wine  and  other  things,  and  employ  the  public 
income  for  private  ends.  This  state  of  things.  If 
pleasing  or  tolerable  to  the  majority,  was  insupport- 
able to  a  large  minority,  which  found  adherents  among 
the  exiles  and  a  friend  in  the  Pope.  At  Rome  there 
existed  a  centre  of  intrigue  against  Lorenzo,  and  chief 
among  the  exiles  there  gathered  was  Franceschino 
dei  Pazzi.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  old  feudal 
nobility  which  had  consented  to  descend  into  the  ranks 
of  the  people  ;  and,  having  engaged  in  commerce, 
became  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  the  importance 
of  its  commercial  undertakings  throughout  Italy. 

The  Pazzi  were  essentially  the  children  of  their 
epoch  ;  they  had  all  the  sumptuous  habits  and  culti- 
vated tastes  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance. 

Piero  dei  Pazzi  kept  open  house,  and  spent  ruinous 
sums  for  copies  of  ancient  MSS.,  books,  and  miniatures. 
He  had  the  qualities  which  charmed  the  Florentine 
crowd,  and  when  he  returned  from  France,  whither  he 
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had  been  sent  in  1461  to  congratulate  Louis  XL  on 
his  accession,  all  the  principal  citizens  and  strangers 
resident  at  that  moment  in  Florence  crowded  to  the 
gate  to  receive  him  as  he  rode  in.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
popularity  which  led  Cosimo  to  ally  himself  with  the 
Pazzi  by  giving  his  granddaughter  Biancatoa  nephew 
of  Piero,  but  however  this  may  have  been,  it  even- 
tually happened  that  the  Pazzi,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  became  generally  disliked,  and  this  doubtless 
helped  to  make  them  enemies  of  the  Medici.  After 
the  Imola  business  Lorenzo  punished  Franceschino*s 
disobedience  by  ordering  him  to  return  to  Florence 
ostensibly  to  answer  certain  accusations,  but  in  reality 
to  have  him  within  reach.  At  the  same  time,  a  vexa- 
tious measure  was  constructed  which  especially 
touched  Giovanni  dei  Pazzi,  a  brother  of  France- 
schino's.  He  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Borromei,  and  expected  to  be  left  in  sole 
possession  of  her  riches,  when  suddenly  a  law  was 
promulgated  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  intes- 
tacy females  should  be  excluded  from  inheritance  in 
favour  of  collateral  males.  And  as  the  decree  was 
perfidiously  made  retrospective.  Carlo  Borromei,  an 
adherent  of  the  Medici,  found  himself  sole  heir  of  a 
man  who,  dying  before  the  new  law  was  heard  of,  had 
naturally  made  no  will  in  favour  of  his  only  child. 

These  facts  were  more  than  sufficient  to  make  a 
conspirator  of  Franceschino,  who  seems  to  have 
possessed  one  of  those  restless,  resentful,  energetic 
natures  which  are  cut  out  for  sedition.  He  found  two 
uncompromising  allies  in  Girolamo  Riario,  who  feared 
that  at  the  death  of  Sixtus,  Lorenzo  might  deprive 
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him  of  the  Romagna,  and  in  Francesco  Salviati, 
Archbishop  of  Pisa»  who  hated  the  Medici  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  prevented  his 
being  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Florence. 
All  through  the  year  1477  these  conspirators  had 
meetings,  and  directed  their  efforts  to  winning  over 
the  head  of  the  Pazzi  family,  Jacopo,  who  was  very 
reluctant  to  join  in  the  plot  Renato,  another  brother, 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  on  the  ground 
that  Lorenzo,  who  had  no  talent  for  finance,  had 
already  brought  his  affairs  within  a  measureable 
distance  of  bankruptcy  which,  when  it  came,  would 
entail  his  deposition.  Renato's  unpalatable  advice  to 
wait  was  naturally  not  listened  to  by  the  three  men 
who  were  drunk  with  the  strong  wine  of  conspiracy, 
and  even  Jacopo  yielded  at  last  when  Gian  Battista 
Montesecco,  a  condottiere  in  the  pay  of  Girolanio 
Riario,  consented  to  join.  The  Pope,  instructed  as  to 
the  plot,  gave  his  consent  on  condition  of  there  being 
no  bloodshed.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
Holy  Father  could  have  expected  this  proviso  to  be 
observed  in  an  age  when  men's  lives  were  held  so 
cheap,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some  conscious 
irony  in  Girolamo's  replying  that  if  bloodshed  were 
inevitable  the  Pope  would  doubtless  forgive  it. 
"  You  are  a  fool,"  answered  Sixtus  ;  "  I  tell  you  I  will 
have  no  murder."  After  which  he  dismissed  the  three 
conspirators  with  his  blessing,  and  promised  them  the 
support  of  an  army  if  necessary. 

This  matter  of  the  Papal  consent  settled  ;  the  plot 
proceeded  apace.  Jacopo  dei  Pazzi  paid  all  his  debts, 
consigned  to  their  rightful  owners  all  the  goods  which 
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had  been  deposited  in  his  warehouses,  and,  in  short, 
made  every  preparation  just  as  if  he  were  on  his 
deathbed.  Renato  retired  to  his  villa,  too  prudent  to 
join  in  the  conspiracy,  but  too  loyal  to  his  people  to 
denounce  it  It  was  arranged  that  a  pontifical  army 
under  colour  of  attacking  Montone  should  assemble 
in  the  territory  of  Perugia,  another  force  under  Gian- 
francesco  di  Tolentino,  one  of  the  Papal  condottieri, 
was  to  await  events  in  the  Romagna,  while  France- 
schino  Salviati  and  Montesecco  proceeded  to  Florence. 
At  the  moment  when  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  fell,  the 
town  was  to  be  attacked  from  two  sides  at  once. 
Some  inferior  accomplices  were  also  enrolled  ;  two 
Salviati,  one  a  brother  and  the  other  a  cousin  of  the 
archbishop,  Giacomo  Bracciolini  (the  son  of  Poggio) 
one  of  those  needy  adventurers  who  are  never  absent 
from  a  conspiracy,  Bernardo  Bandini,  Napoleone 
Franzesi,  and  finally  two  priests,  Antonio  MaflFei  and 
Stefano  di  Bagnoni.  These  various  people  met  con- 
stantly together  with  their  chiefs  in  the  Pazzi  villa  at 
Montughi,  and  considering  how  many  people  were 
now  initiated  in  the  plot,  and  how  intense  their  ex- 
citement must  have  been,  it  is  a  marvel  that  the 
secret  should  have  been  so  well  kept.  Montesecco 
arrived  punctually  with  the  soldiers  whom  he  was 
conducting  ostensibly  to  Montone,  and  Lorenzo 
received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  If  he  was 
not,  as  has  been  suggested,  entirely  deceived  as  to 
the  condottiere's  object  in  coming  to  Florence,  he  myst 
at  any  rate  have  been  far  from  guessing  the  truth. 

With  their  chief  ally  now  in  their  midst  the  con- 
spirators had  no  need  of  further  delay.     In  spite  of 
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the  difficulties  which  the  project  presented,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  make  up   their  minds    to    strike 
both  brothers  at  once.     The  chief  point  then  became 
to   find   them    in   some   convenient    place   together. 
Young   Raffaello   Sansoni,   a   nephew    of    Girolamo 
Riario,  a  mere  lad,  was  to  pass  through  Florence  on 
his  way  to  Perugia,  of  which  place  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  legate.     The  occasion  would  be  one 
of  festivity,  and  Jacopo  dei  Pazzi  invited  his  intended 
victims  to  meet  the  beardless  prelate  at  Montughi ; 
but  Giuliano  was  laid  up  with  a  bad  leg,  and  Lorenzo 
came  alone. 

Then  a  fete  was  given  by  Lorenzo  himself  in  his 
villa  at  Fiesole,  whither  the  conspirators  came,  only 
to  find  Giuliano  again  absent.  It  is  thrilling  to  read 
of  these  disappointments,  and  how  one  day  after 
another  went  down  unmarked  by  the  accomplishment 
of  the  fell  intent. 

Yet  another  banquet  was  to  take  place  at  Palazzo 
Riccardi  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  April  (1478),  but  here 
again  it  was  known  that  the  ailing  Giuliano  would  not 
be  present.  But  he  could  not  avoid  attending  high 
mass  in  the  cathedral,  and  it  was  at  last  decided  that 
the  blow  must  be  struck  before  the  altar,  at  the 
moment  when  the  priest  turning  towards  the  congre- 
gation should  pronounce  the  words,  "  Ite,  missa  est^' 
At  that  moment  a  portion  of  the  congregation  always 
rose  to  go,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  assassins  to 
adyance  upon  the  brothers,  unobserved  among  the 
crowd.  Moreover  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  would 
ring,  and  that  was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  Arch- 
bishop and  to  Giacomo  Bracciolini  to  take  possession 
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of  the  Palace  of  the  Priors.  Franceschino  dei  Pazzl 
and  Bernardo  Bandini  undertook  the  murder  of  Giu- 
liano,  who  was  likely  not  to  be  so  easily  despatched 
as  his  brother,  owing  to  his  habit  of  wearing  a  coat  of 
mail  beneath  his  clothes.  Montesecco  had  been  told 
off  for  the  attack  on  Lorenzo,  but  at  the  eleventh 
hour  drew  back  appalled  by  the  sacrilegious  task 
assigned  to  him.  The  want  created  by  this  charac- 
teristic scruple  of  the  condottiere  was  supplied  in 
a  manner  more  characteristic  still.  The  two  priests 
were  chosen  in  Montesecco's  place  because,  as  it  was 
most  cynically  said,  they  were  accustomed  to  holy 
places,  and  would  feel  less  awe  at  them.  According 
to  Guicciardini  this  change  of  persons  saved  Lorenzo's 
life,  the  priests  being  bunglers  at  their  unfamiliar 
task. 

The  day  came  and  the  vast  cathedral  was  crowded. 
Lorenzo  and  his  guest  were  already  present,  and  mass 
had  begun,  yet  still  Giuliano  tarried.  Franceschino 
and  Bernardo,  in  fear  lest  he  should  escape  them,  went 
to  fetch  him  on  pretence  that  his  presence  was 
necessary. 

On  their  way  with  their  destined  victim  to  the 
church  they  passed  their  arms  as  though  in  play 
around  him  to  discover  if  he  were  wearing  his  cuirass. 
Because  of  his  suffering  leg  he  had  come  out  quite 
unarmed,  not  carrying  even  his  hunting-knife,  ordi- 
narily his  inseparable  weapon,  but  of  which  the 
weight  or  the  pressure  would  have  been  irksome.  By 
so  much  therefore  was  his  murderers' object  facilitated. 

Mass  was  sung  through,  and  the  words,  "  lU,  missa 
estl*  were  spoken  :  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  had  already 
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risen  from  their  knees  and  were  moving  freely  among 
the  crowd  when  Bernardo  Bandini  dealt  a  blow  with 
a  dagger  at  Giuliano's  breast  The  hapless  young 
man  staggered  forward  a  few  steps,  then  fell,  and 
Franceschino  springing  upon  him  finished  what  the 
other  had  begun.  At  the  same  instant  the  two  priests 
attacked  Lorenzo,  but  only  succeeded  in  wounding 
him  slightly  in  the  neck.  He  made  a  good  defence, 
and  his  two  assailants  lost  courage.  Franceschino 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  his  accomplices,  followed  by 
Bandini  who  killed  a  man  on  his  way ;  but  Lorenzo 
had  time  to  take  refuge  in  the  sacristy,  where  his 
friends  closed  and  barred  the  door.  Antonio  Ridolfi 
sucked  the  wound  in  the  neck,  and  bandaged  it.  The 
uproar  in  the  church  reached  their  ears  ;  they  could 
hear  cries  and  the  clash  of  arms ;  but  of  Giuliano's 
fate  they  were  still  ignorant  Presently  there  was  a 
knocking  at  the  door  and  a  call  to  come  forth, 
but  before  Lorenzo  was  allowed  to  leave  his  retreat 
a  young  man  mounted  by  a  small  stair-way  to  the 
organ  loft  from  whence  he  saw  Giuliano  lying  in  his 
blood,  but  assured  himself  also  that  none  but  friends 
were  in  the  church.  Then  Lorenzo  was  released,  and, 
surrounded  by  armed  men,  traversed  the  short  dis- 
tance from  the  cathedral  to  his  home. 

That  he  was  safe  constituted  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  the  conspirators,  for  they  had  never  doubted 
of  the  success  of  their  plot  Salviati,  when  the  bell 
rung  at  the  conclusion  of  mass,  had  gone  with  about 
thirty  others  to  the  Palazzo.  He  left  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  door,  and  mounting  the  stairs  with  the 
remainder,  hid  them  in  a  room  of  which  they  acci- 
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dentally  closed  the  door,  thus  trapping  themselves 
unawares. 

The  Priors  were  at  table  when  the  Archbishop, 
already  wondering  at  the  stillness  of  the  streets  where 
the  tide  of  revolution  should  have  been  mounting, 
asked  to  speak  with  the  Standard-bearer.  This 
functionary  Cesare  Petrucci  was  a  creature  of  the 
Medici.  On  entering  the  hall  of  audience  to  receive 
his  visitor  he  was  struck  with  his  shifty  air,  with  his 
incoherent  words,  and  the  way  he  coughed  as  if  for 
a  signal.  Rushing  into  the  corridor  Petrucci  called 
for  help,  and  coming  suddenly  across  Jacopo  Braccio- 
lini,  had  him  arrested  as  a  suspicious  character. 

All  the  exits  of  the  palace  were  promptly  guarded, 
and  the  conspirators  seized  one  by  one.  They  were 
either  put  to  death  within  the  palace  or  thrown  alive 
from  the  windows  to  meet  a  ghastly  end  in  their  fall. 

Already  in  the  Cathedral  Square  the  two  priests 
had  been  cut  to  pieces;  Bernardo  Bandini  had 
escaped  outside  the  town  ;  Franceschino,  weak  with 
loss  of  blood,  had  taken  refuge  with  his  uncle ;  and 
although  Jacopo  dei  Pazzi  was  advancing  towards 
the  gate  of  the  Croce  with  a  hundred  armed  followers 
the  conspiracy  was  at  an  end.  The  apathetic  popu- 
lation would  not  rise  to  overturn  Lorenzo,  and  such 
small  crowds  as  did  gather  in  the  Piazza  cried, 
"  Palle,"  "  Palle  "  (an  allusion  to  the  Medicean  balls), 
as  soon  as  the  Standard  of  the  Commune  was  seen 
floating  on  the  roof  of  the  Palazzo.  "  Nobody  cried, 
*  Marzocco,'  "  says  an  historian,  sadly.  That  rallying 
word  of  old  Florentine  liberties  had  died  with  the 
lips  which  uttered  it  in  the  ardent   days   of  Cam- 
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paldino.  Even  Jacopo  soon  saw  that  the  game  was 
up,  and  retreating  through  the  Croce  gate  while  it 
was  still  strongly  guarded  by  his  own  men,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Romagna  with  two  hundred 
adherents.  His  flight  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Medici,  and 
Lorenzo  came  forth  to  show  himself  with  his  bandaged 
neck  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  A  terrible  vengeance 
then  began.  Salviati,  his  two  kinsmen,  and  Braccio- 
lini,  were  hung  from  the  windows  of  the  Priors' 
palace,  and  with  one  exception  his  thirty  followers 
were  massacred. 

Franceschino  was  dragged  wounded  from  his  bed, 
hurried  just  as  he  was  to  the  palace,  and  hung  up  at 
the  same  window  as  the  Archbishop.  Even  Renato, 
who  had  tried  to  escape  disguised  as  a  peasant,  was 
arrested,  and,  in  sfpite  of  his  innocence,  hanged,  while 
his  brothers  were  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of 
Volterra.  Galeotto  Pazzi  was  found  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  vainly  hiding  in  the  dress  of  a  woman, 
and  conducted  to  the  Stinche.  Montesecco,  although 
he  had  refused  at  the  last  to  strike  Lorenzo  and  made 
a  full  confession,  was  beheaded.  The  execution  con- 
tinued until  the  i8th  of  May,  and  a  hundred  people 
perished  in  a  few  days.  According  to  Luca  Landucci, 
gravely  contemplating  these  scenes  from  his  grocer's 
shop  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Vigna  Nuova,  twenty- 
persons  were  put  to  death  on  the  very  evening  of 
Giuliano's  murder. 

Jacopo  dei  Pazzi  was  captured  by  some  peasants  in 
the  Apennines,  who  brought  him  to  Florence  in  spite 
of  his  prayers  that  they  would  kill  him.     He  met  an 
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ignominious  death  upon  the  gallows,  and  at  first  was 
buried  in  the  family  tomb.  But  a  tremendous  down- 
pour of  rain  ensuing  immediately  afterwards,  it  was 
supposed  that  heaven  wished  to  show  its  wrath 
against  the  impious  populace  which  had  defiled  con- 
secrated earth  with  the  body  of  a  blasphemer  reported 
to  have  invoked  the  power  of  hell  with  his  dying 
breath.  So  on  the  i6th  of  May,  three  weeks  after 
his  death,  the  old  man's  corpse  was  disinterred  and 
shovelled  hastily  into  a  dishonoured  grave  dug  at  the 
foot  of  the  city  wall. 

But  the  next  day  some  lads  dug  it  up  again,  Lan- 
ducci  relates,  and  trundled  it  about  the  streets  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  tied  round  the  neck.  On  reaching  the 
Pazzi  Palace  where  Jacopo  had  dwelt  so  long  in 
splendour,  they  fastened  the  body  to  the  bell-rope 
amid  ironical  cries  of  "  Knock,  knock  ! "  Wearying  of 
this  amusement  after  a  little,  the  boys  detached  it 
again  and  threw  it  into  the  Arno,  where  it  was  seen 
floating  face  upwards.  Once  again  it  was  seized  and 
hawked  about,  then  consigned  anew  to  the  stream, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  curious  crowds  assembled  on 
the  bridges,  and  amid  a  popular  song  improvised  for 
the  occasion.  Finally,  it  was  reported  to  have  been 
seen  at  Bocca  d'Arno  still  face  upwards,  thus  becom- 
ing to  the  popular  imagination  a  sort  of  bogey  en- 
dowed with  a  horrible  life  of  its  own.  The  demure 
and  peaceful  grocer  dwells  unctuously  on  all  these 
details,  even  adding  a  pleased  allusion  to  the  smell  of 
the  corpse  "  after  so  many  weeks." 

The  Pazzi  arms  were  obliterated  from  every  public 
or  private  building  which  bore  them.     All  the  sur- 
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viving  members  of  the  family  were  ordered  to  change 
their  names,  and  it  was  decreed  that  anybody 
contracting  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  male 
descendants  of  Andrea  dei  Pazzi,  Jacopo's  father, 
should  be  deprived  for  ever  of  all  offices  and  dignities. 
Insults  were  not  spared  to  the  unhappy  family  even 
when  dead.  It  had  long  been  a  strange,  grotesque 
yet  impressive  habit  of  the  Florentines  to  paint  the 
enemies  of  the  commune  upside  down,  and  in  strained 
attitudes  on  the  walls  of  public  buildings,  and  Sandro 
Botticelli  was  commissioned  to  cover  the  tower  of  the 
Bargello  with  frescoes,  which  in  such  guise  com- 
memorated the  infamy  of  the  Pazzi. 

All  possible  pomp  accompanied  the  unfortunate 
Giuliano  dei  Medici  to  his  grave.  His  posthumous 
illegitimate  son  was  brought  up  with  Lorenzo's  own 
children,  and  is  known  in  history  as  Pope  Clement 
VII. 

In  the  hope  that  the  conspiracy  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  Pope,  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  (Alfonso's 
son),  and  the  Republic  of  Siena  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  against  Lorenzo,  and  declared  war  for  the 
purpose  ostensibly  of  freeing  Florence  from  his  yoke ; 
and  on  learning  the  execution  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Sixtus  immediately  launched  a  Bull  of  excom- 
munication against  the  impious  persons  who  had 
dared  to  hang  an  ecclesiastic. 

The  Florentines  recognized  their  crime,  and  re- 
sponded humbly  to  the  Papal  denunciations,  but 
nevertheless  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  armies  of  their  enemies.  In  defending  Lorenzo 
they  were,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  defending  their 
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own  independence  as  a  State,  for  the  project  of  Sixtus 
was  to  unite  Tuscany  to  Lombardy,  while  Ferdinand 
seemed  to  have  nourished  the  dream  which  had 
already  haunted  his  father  of  annexing  the  Tuscan 
Communes  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  therefore 
assisted  the  Pope  with  a  view  doubtless  to  some 
future  arrangement. 

The  Florentines  engaged  as  their  captain  Duke 
Ercole  of  Ferrara,  and  the  campaign  began.  Various 
small  places  surrendered  to  the  Papal  and  Neapoli- 
tan troops,  and  Ercole  d'Este,  who  was  singularly 
inefficient,  did  not  succeed  even  in  saving  Monte 
Sansovino  in  the  Val  di  Chiana  which  was  one  of 
the  most  important  positions  on  the  frontier. 

Florence  all  this  time  was  practically  without 
allies,  neither  Venice  nor  Milan  being  sufficiently 
at  leisure  to  afford  any  help.  The  danger  which 
threatened  Lorenzo  was  serious,  when  the  luck  which 
had  attended  him  through  life  came  again  to  his 
aid.  Lodovico  Sforza  had  usurped  supreme  power  in 
Milan,  and  for  ends  of  his  own  wished  to  break  the 
alliance  between  Sixtus  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  by  saving  Florence  to  render  useless  the  league 
between  the  Tuscan  republic  and  Venice.  Con- 
sequently he  negotiated  a  truce,  and  Lorenzo  went 
to  Naples  to  treat  for  peace  with  Ferdinand.  That 
sovereign  exacted  that  the  members  of  the  Pazzi 
family  who  were  imprisoned  at  Volterra  should  be 
set  free ;  and  that  the  republic  should  retain  the 
services  as  captain  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  Fer- 
dinand's son  at  a  salary  of  sixty  thousand  florins 
a   year.      The   object  of  this  last  condition  was  to 
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enable  the  Duke  to  obtain  possession  of  Siena,  but 
Lorenzo  made  no  difficulties,  and  peace  was  concluded 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1480. 

On  returning  to  Florence,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  he  proceeded  to  further  strengthen 
his  position  by  the  creation  of  yet  another  Balia, 
composed  this  time  of  seventy  citizens,  whose 
authority  was  to  override  that  of  every  other  council 
in  the  already  complicated  machinery  of  the  Floren- 
tine state.  One  of  its  first  acts  perhaps  explains  the 
chief  object  of  its  existence,  for  it  employed  the  State 
funds  in  paying  the  debts  of  Lorenzo,  who,  always 
magnificent  and  always  embarrassed,  had  much  need 
of  this  assistance. 


XXIII. 

GENOA   FROM    1 435   TO    I488. 

Genoa  remained  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  all  through  the  struggle 
between  him  and  Ren6  of  Anjou  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  ruin  of  the  latter  irrevocable  than  the  republic, 
only  momentarily  diverted  by  foreign  war  from  its 
factions,  was  rent  anew  by  the  discords  of  its  citizens. 
Giovanni  Antonio  Fieschi  entered  the  town  by 
surprise.  Tommaso  Campofregoso  was  deposed, 
and  eight  "Captains  of  Liberty"  were  substituted 
for  the  Doge,  This  arrangement  found  favour  for  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Doge  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Raffaele  Adorno.  Civil 
war  began  within  and  without  the  town,  and  lasted 
on  and  off  for  four  years,  when  another  Campofregoso 
(Pietro)  was  made  Doge,  and  his  brother  Commandant 
of  the  town. 

In  1453  the  republic  sustained  a  great  loss  in  Pera, 
the  pearl  of  its  colonies,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  fearing  that  Caffa  might  meet  the  same 
fate,  it  transferred  that  settlement  to  the  Bank  of  St. 
George,   which    continued    to   offer  an   example   of 
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Stability  and  good  government  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  distracted  councils  of  the  State.  Alfonso,  whose 
enn){ty  to  Genoa  became  the  more  bitter  the  longer 
it  lasted,  continued  to  threaten  Corsica  and  ravage 
the  whole  coast  of  Liguria,  till  at  last  the  Doge 
Pietro  Campofregoso  called  in  the  inevitable  stranger, 
transferring  to  Charles  VI  I.  of  France  the  lordship  of 
Genoa  in  February,  1458. 

The  Duke  of  Calabria  (John  of  Anjou)  was 
appointed  governor,  but  replaced  by  Louis  de  la 
Vallte,  when  on  the  death  of  Alfonso,  John  set  off  to 
Naples  to  dispute  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  For 
this  expedition  he  obtained  money  from  the  Genoese, 
who,  however,  found  the  drain  on  their  exhausted 
exchequer  an  almost  intolerable  source  of  suffering. 
Discontent,  however  caused,  always  reacted  on  the 
ruler  of  the  town,  and  Louis  de  la  Vallte  made 
himself  unpopular  by  favouring  the  nobles.  They 
had  been  called  upon  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the 
republic  by  renouncing  the  privileges  which  exempted 
them  from  taxation.  They  refused  and  suggested 
that  money  should  be  raised  by  further  duties  on 
provisions.  Straightway  faction  raised  its  hundred 
heads  and  the  people  clamoured  for  the  Adomi  and 
Fregosi  who,  surveyed  from  the  flattering  distance  at 
which  exile  had  placed  them,  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
light  of  redeemers.  The  King  of  France  unconsciously 
fanned  the  flame  of  popular  anger  by  requesting  the 
republic  to  arm  some  galleys  for  the  war  against 
Erfgland.  Genoa  had  no  quarrel  with  the  latter 
country,  and  was  anxious  to  avoid  any  step  which 
might   injure   the   many  Genoese  merchants  estab- 
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lished  in  London.     Many  days  passed  in  discussion 

and  growing  bitterness,  till  one  night  when,  as  by 

a.   breath  from  the  evil  angel  of  sedition,  the  whole 

town  sprang  up  armed.     The  Fregosi  poured  in  at 

one  gate,  the  Adorni  at  another  ;  the  French  retired 

to  the  fortress  of  Castelletto,  and  then  the  Adorni  and 

Kregosi   turned  upon  one  another.     Two  groups  of 

p>eople  apparently  never  could  find  themselves  face  to 

iace  in  Genoa  without  raising  opposite  war-cries  and 

coming  to   blows.     The   insurgents    were  presently 

appeased   by  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 

who  desired  ardently  to  drive  the  French  away  from 

Genoa,  and  furnished  the  arms  and  money  necessary 

for  dislodging  Louis  and  his  garrison  from  Castelletto. 

Charles  VII.,  on  his  side,  assembled  a  large  army  in 

haste  and  despatched  it  under  the  command  of  old 

King  Ren6.    A  battle  took  place  on  the  heights  above 

San  Pier  d'Arena,  and  ended  in  a  complete  victory 

for  the  Genoese.     Two  thousand  five  hundred  dead 

were  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  of  the 

flying  French,  encumbered  by  their  heavy  armour, 

were  drowned  in  trying  to  reach  the  fleet  from  whence 

King  Ren6  had  watched  their  disaster. 

1  his  really  great  triumph  was  celebrated  in  their 
own  peculiar  fashion  by  the  Adorni  and  Fregosi  who, 
the  very  same  evening,  had  a  battle  of  their  own 
within  the  walls  of  Genoa. 

Louis  Campofregoso  was  made  Doge,  and  although 
Louis  de  la  Valine  still  held  Savona,  the  connection 
between  the  republic  and  the  French  was  practically 
over,  and  from  this  year — 1461 — Genoa  ceased  to 
furnish  any  aid  to  the  Angevins  in  the  Two  Sicilies. 
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For  the  rest  the  expulsion  of  the  stranger  brought 
no  peace.  Four  years  of  anarchy  followed  in  Genoa, 
culminating  in  a  period  of  some  months  during  which, 
murder,  pillage,  rape,  became  commonplaces,  and 
everybody  whose  misery  did  not  keep  him  chained  to 
the  doomed  city,  fled  beyond  its  walls.  The  head  and 
front  of  all  these  horrors  was  the  infamous  Archbishop 
Paolo  Campofregoso,  who  had  carried  the  Palace  of 
the  Commune  by  assault  and  had  himself  named  Doge. 

He  was  deposed,  only  to  be  restored,  and  reduced 
the  republic  to  such  impotence  that  all  along  the 
coast  the  subject  towns  revolted  and  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Sforza  sent  an  army 
against  Genoa  which  was  joined  by  all  the  factions,  by 
the  families  of  Spinola,  Adorni,  Fieschi,  and  some  mal- 
content Fregosi  themselves.  The  Archbishop  felt  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  but,  determined 
not  to  yield,  he  fortified  Castelletto,  left  it  in  charge 
of  his  brother  Pandolfo,  and  Bartolommea,  the  widow 
of  his  brother  Pietro,  then  seizing  four  vessels  which 
were  in  the  port,  he  set  out  upon  the  seas  to  live  as  a 
pirate  until  such  time  as  a  fresh  revolution  should 
restore  him  to  his  ducal  authority  and  his  archiepis- 
copal  mitre.  After  this,  in  April,  1464,  Francesco 
Sforza  was  solicited  to  take  Genoa  under  his  protec- 
tion on  the  same  conditions  as  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  King  of  France. 

In  1475  Genoa  lost  Cafla,  which  surrendered  to 
the  Turks,  who  put  several  senators  and  magistrates 
to  death  ;  sent  fifteen  hundred  youths  to  Constanti- 
nople to  be  incorporated  in  the  Janissaries,  and  drove 
the  remaining  Christian  population  away  to  Pera. 
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Cafla  had  belonged  to  Genoa  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  grown  in  population  and  wealth 
until  it  nearly  rivalled  the  parent-city.  It  was  the 
market  for  all  the  merchandize  from  the  North — wood, 
w^ax,  and  furs — which  were  sold  to  Genoese  merchants. 
Through  the  hands  of  this  enterprizing  race  passed 
also  the  silks  and  cottons  of  Persia,  the  spices  and 
dyes  of  Hindostan.  The  Khan  of  Tartary  treated 
the  Genoese  with  awe  and  respect,  and  consulted 
their  wishes  before  naming  the  governor  of  the 
province.  Now  all  this  power  and  glory  were  over, 
and  the  domination  of  the  republic  in  the  Black  Sea 
became  a  memory. 

At  the  time  that  this  misfortune  overtook  Genoa  the 
town  had  actually  enjoyed  eight  years  of  tranquillity. 
The  Milanese  still  governed  the  republic,  and  Paolo 
Campofregoso  was  still  pirating  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  as  soon  as  Galeazzo  Maria  succeeded  to  his  father 
things  changed.  He  was  more  careless  of  his  engage- 
ments than  his  father  had  been,  and  caused  the 
conimune  to  tremble  for  its  liberties.  These  fears 
seemed  more  than  justified  when  the  Duke  ordered  a 
line  of  forts  to  be  built  from  Castelletto,  where  the 
Milanese  had  their  garrison,  to  the  seashore.  A 
double  wall  was  to  cut  the  town  in  two  parts  which 
could  be  shut  off  one  from  the  other  and  occupied 
separately  at  the  will  of  the  governor. 

So  grave  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the 
republic  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  Lazzaro  Doria 
ordered  the  works  to  be  stopped.  This  act  of  energy 
met  with  universal  approbation  ;  but  Galeazzo  Maria 
at  once  prepared  an  army  to  punish  it.     Before   he 
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could  carry  out  his  plans,  however,  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  Basilica  of  St  Ambrpse  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1476,  and  at  once  all  the  factions  in  Genoa 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  recovering  the  liberties 
of  the  republic  with  freedom  to  resume  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces. 

Francesco  Sforza  had  taken  care  to  disperse  the 
principal  members  of  the  warring  families  all  over 
Italy,  but  new  leaders  were  soon  found  among  the 
Fieschi,  who  were  consequently  the  first  to  appear  in 
armed  force  outside  the  town,  which  they  scaled  by 
surprise,  and  where  they  endeavoured  to  excite  a 
revolt. 

Simoneta,  who,  together  with  the  Duchess  Bona, 
was  ruling  Milan  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
Duke,  recognized  the  fact  that  the  best  way  of 
pacifying  the  Genoese  was  to  give  them  a  native 
governor,  and  he  offered  the  post  to  Prosper©  Adorno, 
who  undertook  to  occupy  it  in  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  had  been 
accepted  by  Francesco  Sforza.  He  was  furnished  with 
an  army,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1477. 

In  1478  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  anxious  to 
prevent  the  Duchess  Bona  from  coming  to  the  help 
of  Lorenzo,  suggested  to  Prospero  to  get  up  a  revolt 
against  the  Milanese.  Prospero  welcomed  the  idea 
with  avidity,  created  six  Captains  of  Liberty,  had 
himself  proclaimed  Doge,  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  Genoese  insurgents  to  Roberto  di  San  Severino. 
Bona  sent  troops  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  a 
battle  was  fought  in  the  defiles  of  the   Apennines, 
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seven  miles  outside  Genoa  on  the  7th  of  August,  1478, 
when,  after  several  hours  of  desperate  combat,  vic- 
tory remained  with  the  Genoese,  But  this  brought 
but  little  satisfaction  after  all  to  Prospero  who, 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to  put 
several  of  his  enemies  to  death,  became  suddenly 
unpopular,  and,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his 
partizans,  had  to  quit  the  town  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1478,  while  Battista  Campofregoso  was 
proclaimed  Doge  in  his  stead.  This  brought  back 
the  Archbishop  Paolo  who,  in  spite  of  his  career  as  a 
pirate,  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Sixtus  IV.  and 
had  not  grown  more  saintly  or  less  ambitious  during 
his  exclusion  from  his  native  town.  He  began 
intriguing  again  at  once,  and  in  five  years  had  so 
matured  his  plans  that  he  was  able,  unopposed,  to 
arrest  his  nephew  and  have  himself  made  Doge. 

In  1468,  Piero  dei  Medici  had  bought  Sarzana  from 
Luigi  di  Campofregoso  for  thirty-seven  thousand 
florins ;  but  Agostino,  another  member  of  the  same 
family,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  preoccupations  of 
the  Florentine  to  repossess  himself  of  the  town  and 
fortress,  which  he  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Bank  of  St 
George.  This  company  also  held  Pietrasanta  as 
security  for  a  loan  made  to  Lucca,  and  seemed  but 
little  disposed  to  part  with  either  possession.  This  was 
intolerable  to  the  Florentines,  who  at  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  despatched  an  army,  which  after  some 
fighting  recaptured  both  Pietrasanta  and  Sarzana. 

These  events  cannot  have  been  welcomed  in  Genoa, 
but  no  remedy  now,  mild  or  drastic,  could  cure  the 
republic  of  its  long  disease  of  anarchy. 
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Some  members  of  the  Fieschi  and  Adorno  families 
joined  Battista  di  Campofregoso,  who  was  panting  for 
revenge,  and  together  they  organized  an  attack,  at 
dawn  (August,  1488),  on  the  Doge*s  palace,  and  were 
only  prevented  killing  Paolo  by  his  precipitate  flight 
to  the  citadel.  Twelve  citizens  were  then  appointed 
to  govern  the  town,  and  the  first  order  they  gave  was 
to  attack  the  citadel.  The  old  cardinal  with  his 
wonted  energy  had  rallied  all  the  troops  in  his  pos- 
session round  him,  erected  barricades  in  the  streets, 
occupied  all  the  houses  adjacent  to  the  fortress  with 
soldiers,  and  prepared  to  stand  a  siege. 

The  battles  which  ensued  reduced  Genoa  to  a  con- 
dition of  appalling  desolation.  Every  palace  in  turn 
was  attacked  and  defended  with  cannon,  and  when- 
ever the  besieged  were  beaten,  they  set  fire  to  the 
house  they  were  leaving.  In  the  midst  of  carnage 
and  flames  the  soldiers  pillaged,  and  the  distracted 
inhabitants,  women  and  children,  defended  their  pro- 
perty as  best  they  could.  At  last  the  propositions 
which,  during  all  this  time,  Lodovico  Sforza  had 
never  ceased  making,  had  to  be  partially  accepted  by 
the  promoters  of  the  revolution,  none  of  whom  were 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Agostino  Adorno  should  discharge  the  functions  of 
Doge  for  ten  years  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  Paolo  Fregoso  was  promised  an 
annual  sum  of  six  thousand  florins,  while  his  bastard 
son  Fregosino  was  to  receive  a  pension  of  one 
thousand,  until  such  time  as  the  Pope  should  confer 
on  him  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  that  amount 

On  these  terms  the  old  cardinal  might  hiave  con- 
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tinued  to  remain  in  Genoa  if  he  liked,  but  his  fierce 
spirit  would  submit  to  no  such  humiliation,  and  on 
surrendering  the  citadel  he  went  on  board  a  galley 
and  quitted  Genoa  for  ever. 


XXIV. 

FLORENCE  UNDER  LORENZO  DEI  MEDIO 

{continued). 

The  dawn  of  the  year  148 1  found  the  Medici  in  a 
more  exalted  position  than  ever. 

Lorenzo,  with  no  statesmanlike  views  or  lofty 
ambitions,  yet  possessed  the  ability  peculiar  to  his 
family,  and  in  which  even  the  mediocre  among  them 
did  not  seem  wanting,  of  piecing  together  authority 
by  a  system  of  patient  astuteness.  He  had  married 
his  young  daughter  Maddalena,  the  "apple  of  her 
mother's  eye,"  to  Franceschetto  Cybo,  a  middle- 
aged  trifler,  and  a  bastard  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
Eighth.  The  Pontiff  had  been  forced,  by  this 
alliance,  to  give  a  Cardinal's  hat  to  Giovanni, 
Lorenzo's  third  son,  who  at  seven  years  of  age  had 
been  tonsured,  and  at  eight  had  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  four  abbeys,  one  of  which  was  the  great 
foundation  of  Monte  Cassino.  In  spite  of  these 
precedents  Innocent  would  have  liked  to  wait  a  few 
years  before  admitting  the  boy  to  the  Sacred  College, 
but  his  unsatisfactory  son  Franceschetto  was  dear  to 

him,  and  for  his  sake  he  consented  at  last  to  a  step 

324 
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which  shocked   public  opinion   even   in   an  age  of 
ecclesiastical  scandals. 

By  a  series  of  events  too  long  to  be  related  here  in 
detail,  Lorenzo  had  become  the  protector  of  Forll, 
Imola,  and  Faenza,  which  gave  him  great  influence  in 
the  Romagna.  He  had  wished  to  establish  Frances- 
chetto  Cybo  as  princeling  of  some  sort,  and  had  cast 
his  eye  upon  the  two  first  named  of  these  towns,  which 
were  ruled  over  by  Girolamo  Riario,  who,  since  the 
death  of  the  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  had  lived  in  prudent 
retirement  within  his  little  state.  Naturally,  Lorenzo 
had  no  cause  to  love  Girolamo,  and  he  was  suspected 
with  some  probability  of  being  no  stranger  to  the 
murder  which  presently  removed  the  obstacle  to 
Franceschetto's  aggrandizement  from  his  path.  But 
Girolamo  had  left  a  redoubtable  widow  Caterina 
Sforza,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Milan.  She  asserted  herself  with  such  vigour  as  to 
intimidate  all  the  malcontents  who  wished  to  shake 
off  tlie  Riario  yoke,  and  succeeded  in  having  Ottaviano 
proclaimed  in  his  late  father's  stead. 

As  for  Faenza,  there  had  been  a  moment  when 
Florence,  with  great  alarm  had  seen  it  offered  by  its 
tyrant,  Galeotto  Manfredi,  to  Venice.  Such  prox- 
imity of  the  Republic  of  the  Lagoons  to  the  territory 
of  the  Florentines  would  have  been  intolerable,  but 
the  danger  was  presently  averted  by  another  assassi- 
nation, that  of  Galeotto  himself,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  headed  by  his  wife  Francesca  Bentivogli, 
of  Bologna, 

The  Bentivogli  then  manifested  the  intention  of 
annexing   Faenza,  but  the   people  of  the  town  took 
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possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  young  Astorre 
Manfrcdi,  and  successfully  invoked  the  protection  of 
Florence. 

Thus,  partly  by  luck,  partly  by  cunning,  Lorenzo 
managed  to  build  up  a  policy  of  equilibrium  in  which 
he  lived  very  comfortably.  Lodovico  Sforza  was 
indebted  to  him  for  a  mediation  which  had  prevented 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  from  succouring  Lodovico's 
dispossessed  nephew.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  and 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who  had  a  quarrel  of  their 
own,  had  been  reconciled  by  Lorenzo's  interposition, 
and  on  all  sides  peace,  if  not  good  will,  was  assured. 

Nowhere  were  princes  and  foreign  ambassadors 
received  with  greater  sun^ptuousness  than  in  Florence. 
Lorenzo  loved  display  as  he  loved  poetry,  art,  and 
debauch.  His  tyranny  was  incapable  of  wide  efforts 
for  the  public  good,  but  it  condescended  to  minute 
inspection  of  his  subjects'  domestic  afTairs.  The 
alliances,  the  friendships,  and  undertakings  of  his 
fellow  citizens  interested  him  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  he  built  up  secret  associations  mutually  ignorant 
of  one  another's  existence,  and  which  neutralized 
the  factions  in  the  town  without  knowing  that  they 
did  so. 

Lorenzo's  extravagance  and  the  sums  he  spent  on 
entertainments  as  well  as  more  ignoble  pleasures 
reduced  him  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  order 
to  redeem  his  position  he  trafficked  shamelessly  in 
the  finances  of  the  State.  This  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  raise  money,  having  inherited  none  of 
the  commercial  genius  of  the  grandfather  whom  he 
nevertheless  resembled  in  so  many  ways. 
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Lorenzo  was  indeed  still  nominally  engaged  in 
business,  being  among  other  things  a  partner  in  the 
bank  of  Francesco  Sacchetti  at  Lyons,  and  having 
agents  for  his  own  house  all  over  Europe.  But  he 
left  everything  to  his  subordinates,  who  profited  by  his 
negligence  to  live  luxuriously  at  his  expense  and  that 
of  their  creditors.  Very  soon  Lorenzo  had  to  borrow 
from  his  relatives,  and  even  from  Lodovico  Sforza, 
besides  resorting  to  every  device,  honest  and  dis- 
honest, to  keep  himself  afloat.  He  suppressed 
numbers  of  religious  foundations,  caused  his  soldiers 
to  be  paid  by  the  Bartolini  Bank  in  which  he  was  a 
partner,  but  kept  back  8  per  cent,  of  the  pay  for  him- 
self, invented  fresh  arbitrary  modes  of  taxation,  and 
finally  laid  hands  on  the  public  dowries  assured  to 
young  girls,  by  which,  according  to  contemporary 
historians,  many  of  these  poor  maidens  were  unable 
to  find  husbands  and  driven  to  lead  immoral  lives. 

In  August,  1490,  Lorenzo  had  recourse  to  a  measure 
which  rendered  his  already  absolute  power  more 
undisputed  still.  The  Council  of  Seventy,  although 
composed  of  his  creatures,  seemed  to  him  too  nume- 
rous to  be  handled  any  longer  with  the  speed  and 
dexterity  which  his  embarrassments  needed,  conse- 
quently he  suppressed  it,  and  created  a  Commission  of 
Seventeen  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member.  This 
Commission  undertook  to  "reform  "  the  finances.  It 
pronounced  that  the  currency  was  worn  out,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  received  by  the  Treasury  at  one-fifth 
less  than  its  nominal  value.  A  new  coinage  was 
struck  containing  two  ounces  of  silver  to  the  pound 
and    more   valuable   by   one   quarter    than    the   old 
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currency,  and  it  was  decreed  that  all  taxes  were  to  be 
paid  in  this,  while  the  State  continued  to  make  its  own 
payments  with  the  old  depreciated  money.     By  this 
ingenious  fraud  the  public  revenues  increased  by  one- 
fifth  and  the  receipts  of  the  commune  rose  consider- 
ably, but  all  the  necessaries  of  life  became  much  dearer 
and  the  people  suffered.    They  suffered,  protested,  and 
did  nothing.    For,  after  all,  the  republic  was  at  peace  ; 
no  princely  French  adventurer,  no  tyrant  in  the  North 
or  South,  no  rival  commune  threatened  its  existence 
any  more.     The  commercial  classes  if  overburdened 
with  taxes,  at  least  could  carry  on  their  operations 
with  a  security  long  unknown,  and  they  were  grati- 
fied in  their  dearest,  most  immediate  interests  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  their  master,  whose  royal  hospi- 
talities  were   "so    good    for    trade."      All    writers, 
painters,  poets,  sculptors,  and    humanists   also  had 
good  reason  to  praise  Lorenzo's  hospitality,  and  then 
there  was  the  graduated  income  tax  to  persuade  the 
lower  classes  that  the  rich  paid  far  more  than  them- 
selves, and  to  enrich  the  privileged  Medicean  partizans 
at  the  expense  of  less  brilliant,  less  lucky  or  more 
uncompromising  members  of  society. 

By  the  various  devices  which  have  been  described, 
Lorenzo  succeeded  in  retrieving  his  position,  and  then 
apparently  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had  no  genius 
for  affairs,  he  withdrew  as  much  as  he  could  from  the 
family  business.  He  applied  the  sums  which  had 
been  unscrupulously  obtained  to  the  purchase  of  land 
and  houses  in  ruined  towns  and  districts  like  Pisa 
where  such  property  was  cheap.  He  spent  much 
time  in  the  country  (to  his  love  of  which  his  poems 
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testify),  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and  improve- 
ments, and  in  this  way,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Florentines,  did  much  good  in  many  places  which  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  republic  had  ruined.  For 
instance,  he  revived  the  languishing  University  of 
Pisa,  which  perhaps  owes  such  prosperity  as  smiles 
on  it  to-day  to  this  enlightened  conduct  of  a  tyrant 
whose  tastes  were  fortunately  less  ignoble  than  his 
aims. 

The  Italian  Republics  were  always  the  scenes  of 
dramatic  contrasts,  and  it  only  seems  a  part  of  the 
general  appropriateness  of  things  that  above  the 
bustle  of  the  workshops,  the  noise  of  the  looms,  the 
disputes  of  the  platonicians,  the  quarrels  of  the 
humanists,  the  polished  verses  of  Politian  and 
Lorenzo's  obscene  Carnival  lays,  a  voice  should 
suddenly  have  resounded  which  startled  like  the 
trumpet  note  of  Doom.  Savonarola  had  come  to 
Florence,  and  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Giorgio  d'  Oltr* 
Arno  was  thundering  forth  his  denunciations  of  a 
luxurious  and  perverse  generation. 

At  first  he  found  few  hearers  among  the  frivolous, 
free-thinking  Florentines ;  but  superstition  and  the 
fear  of  futurity  slumbered  beneath  their  impiety,  and 
the  Dominican  obtained  a  hearing  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  prophesy.  His  predictions  were  of  elemen- 
tary simplicity  ;  what  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  was  needed  to  announce  the  approaching 
deaths  of  Lorenzo,  already  stricken  with  a  mortal 
malady,  or  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  who 
were  both  quite  old  ?  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
announcement    that   these    things  were   to    happen, 
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stimulated  the  curiosity  of  a  population  whose  active 
minds  were  ever  agog  for  novelty.  Then  Pico  delLa 
Mirandola  detected  the  fire  and  force  which  broke 
fitfully  through  Savonarola's  rugged  discourse  and 
urged  Lorenzo  to  keep  the  monk  near  him  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mark.  Lorenzo  himself  was  half-un- 
willing and  half-fascinated,  but  he  yielded  at  last  and 
sent  for  Savonarola,  partly  perhaps  as  he  might  have 
sent  for  something  rare  and  strange  like  a  Greek 
manuscript ;  partly  perhaps  because  he  vaguely  felt 
that  the  friar  would  achieve  salvation  for  him. 

Savonarola  gave  voice  to  the  cries  of  malcontent, 
despairing  souls,  and  disclosed  vistas  of  consolation, 
as  of  vengeance,  in  his  promise  that  the  Church  of 
God  on  earth  should  be  purified  and  that  Italy  should 
speedily  expiate  her  sins.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  a 
long  line  of  fiery  preachers  whose  passionate  words 
had  at  intervals  roused  society  from  an  indifference 
to  sacred  things  which  was  always  partly  feigned. 
Bernardino  of  Siena,  Alberto  da  Sarteano,  Jacopo 
della  Marca,  and  Giovanni  Capistrano,  had  in  turn 
endeavoured  to  bring  their  hearers  to  a  sense  of  the 
curse,  of  the  mysterious  personal  expiation,  worse 
than  any  torments  of  hell,  which  must  befall  those 
who  lived  in  defiance  of  God's  law.  That  was  the 
argument  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  a  world 
too  steeped  in  scepticism  and  too  highly  cultured  to 
believe  any  longer  in  eternal  fires  or  devils  with  horns 
and  tails. 

Now  came  Savonarola,  and  predicted  that  the  ex- 
piation should  be  not  only  for  this  man  or  that,  for  the 
fratricide  or  the  robber  of  orphans  or  the  ravisher  of 
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women's  honour,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  fair  and 
splendid  land,  and  the  very  grandeur  of  the  prophecy 
seemed  a  kind  of  earnest  of  its  fulfilment 

Nor  can  Savonarola's  conduct  in  another  respect 
have  failed  to  impress  the  Florentine  population.  The 
majority  lived  in  abject  fear  of  Lorenzo  or  regarded 
him  with  an  admiration  only  one  degree  less  base, 
but  the  friar,  when  made  Superior  of  St.  Mark,  refused 
to  conform  to  the  usual  custom  of  paying  a  cere- 
monial visit  to  the  tyrant  in  his  palace.  "  I  owe  my 
election  to  God  alone,"  he  said  ;  "  and  to  Him  I  will 
render  obedience."  Lorenzo  was  indignant  "  See  ! " 
he  exclaimed, ''  a  stranger  comes  to  my  house  and  he 
does  not  condescend  even  to  visit  me."  Nevertheless 
he  determined  on  a  conciliatory  behaviour ;  went  to 
hear  mass  at  St.  Mark's,  and  walked  afterwards  in 
the  garden ;  but  not  once  did  Savonarola  leave  his 
cell  to  bear  him  company. 

Lorenzo  sent  rich  gifts  to  the  community,  and 
these  the  Superior  accepted,  but  declared  in  the 
pulpit  that  he  considered  himself  under  no  obliga- 
tion of  gratitude  for  them.  **  A  good  dog,"  he  said, 
"  barks  to  defend  his  master's  house.  Let  a  thief 
throw  him  a  bone  to  silence  him,  he  will  still  bark, 
and  bite  the  thief." 

These  insults  did  not  enrage  Lorenzo  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  a 
superstitious  veneration,  for  when  he  was  dying,  in 
the  first  days  of  April,  1492,  he  sent  for  Savonarola. 
Three  sins,  it  is  related,  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience — 
the  money  of  which  he  had  robbed  dowerless  girls, 
the  vengeance  wreaked  after  the  conspiracy  of  the 
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Pazzi,  and  the  ruthless  sack  of  Volterra.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  147 1  that  town,  which  was  only  in  partial 
dependence  on  Florence,  had  chosen  Lorenzo  as 
arbitrator  in  dispute  between  the  commune  and  the 
concessionaries  of  some  mines.  Lorenzo's  decision 
was  considered  unjust,  and  the  government  of  Vol- 
terra rejected  it  But  Lorenzo's  own  financial  interests 
were  at  stake,  and  he  sent  an  army  to  invade  Vol- 
terra, which  surrendered  on  condition  that  persons 
and  property  should  be  respected.  The  engagement 
was  entered  into  only  to  be  violated,  and  the  town 
was  sacked  by  the  soldiers,  who  respected  neither 
men  nor  women  nor  sacred  things. 

Now,  as  the  grave  opened  before  him,  Lorenzo  is 
reported  to  have  repented  of  these  great  crimes,  and 
to  have  sought  absolution  for  them  from  Savonarola. 
"  God  is  good  and  merciful,"  said  the  friar,  "  but  to 
obtain  His  pardon  three  things  are  necessary.  Firstly, 
you  must  have  a  great  and  vivid  faith  in  the  mercy 
of  the  Creator."  "  This  I  have,"  answered  the  dying 
Platonician.  "  Secondly,  you  must  give  back,  or  order 
your  sons  to  give  back,  all  that  you  have  unjustly 
acquired."  Lorenzo  appeared  surprised  and  sorrowful 
for  a  moment ;  then  made  an  affirmative  movement 
of  his  head.  Savonarola  rose  to  his  feet,  and  towering 
to  a  height  that  looked  unnatural  to  his  terrified  peni- 
tent, who  seemed  to  shrink  beneath  the  bedclothes, 
he  said  solemnly :  "  Lastly,  you  must  restore  their 
liberty  to  the  people  of  Florence" 

Lorenzo  turned  his  face  in  angry  silence  away, 
and  the  friar  left  him  without  pronouncing  absolution. 
Alas  !    what   he  had  exacted  was  an  impossibility. 
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Lorenzo  might  have  restored  his  ill-gotten  fortune, 
but  he  could  not  revive  the  dead  freedom  of  Florence. 
He  died  at  Careggi  on  the  8th  of  April,  1492,  in 
spite  of  the  decoctions  of  precious  stones  which  his 
doctors  tried  as  a  last  resource  to  save  him.  He  was 
only  forty-four,  but  was  worn  out  with  hereditary 
disease  and  dissipation.  His  faithful  friend  Angelo 
Poliziano  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  while  Pico 
della  Mirandola  and  Ficino  were  constant  visitors. 
They  admired,  and  Poliziano  really  loved,  him ;  yet 
he  died  without  leaving  behind  him  the  record  of  one 
truly  magnanimous  act 


XXV. 

THK  HUMANISTS  IN  FLORENCE,  AND  THE  POETS 
AND  HISTORIANS  WHO  GATHERED  ROUND 
THE   MEDICI. 

The  first  association  of  humanists  in  Florence  was 
long  anterior  to  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  having  formed 
round  Luigi  Marsili,  the  learned  Augustine  friar  who 
liwd  in  the  convent  of  Santo  Spirito.  He  died,  aged 
sixty-four,  in  1394,  and  was  consequently  a  contem- 
porary of  Coluccio  Salutati,  the  great  collector  of 
codexes  and  author  of  Latin  treatises,  who  was  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  learned  Secretaries  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Florence. 

Yet  another  indefatigable  collector  of  ancient  MSS. 
was  Niccol6  Niccoli,  whose  library  was  open  to  every 
student,  and  who  joined  Palla  Strozzi  in  reforming 
and  increasing  the  Florentine  University  or  Studio. 
He  died  in  1437,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  leaving^ 
his  books  to  his  native  city,  a  disposition  in  which  he 
was  munificently  seconded  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Thus  Niccol6*s  collection  formed  the  first  public 
library  in  Europe. 

Conspicuous  among  the  learned  was  Palla  Strozzi, 

mentioned  above,  who  contributed  to  the  expense  of 
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bringing  the  Greek  teacher  Crisolora  from  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  arbitrarily  exiled  by  Cosimo  when 
already  advanced  in  years ;  but  found  consolation  for 
that  misfortune,  as  for  every  other,  in  the  study  of  his 
beloved  ancients,  and  died,  a  lonely,  patient,  benign 
old  man,  at  Padua,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

The  appointment  of  Crisolora  brought  about  a  veri- 
table revelation  of  the  Greek  world  of  old  to  the 
Florentines  who  thronged  to  his  lecture-room.  To 
discover  and  possess  Greek  codexes  then  became  the 
ambition  of  every  cultured  person,  but  the  most  un- 
wearied explorer  in  this  path  was  the  celebrated 
Poggio  BraccioHni,  whose  bitter  disputes  with  a 
brother  humanist^  Filelfo,  are  among  the  most 
curious  and  least  edifying  of  professional  quarrels. 
He  wandered  half  over  Europe  in  pursuit  of  his 
hobby,  even  reaching  England,  where  he  found 
himself  much  out  of  place  at  Cardinal  Beaufort's  in 
the  company  of  a  swinish  aristocracy.  He  had  never- 
theless the  acuteness  to  note  how  these  same  coarse 
nobles  were  already  far-seeing  enough  to  recruit  their 
ranks  from  the  middle  classea  Poggio  was  very 
unsparing  in  his  attacks  on  the  immorality  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  to  which,  however,  he  himself 
belonged,  and  whose  favourite  vices  he  was  careful 
to  imitate. 

An  ardent  dispute  between  two  Aristotelians, 
Giorgio  Scolaro  and  Teodoro  Gaza,  on  one  hand, 
and  Giorgio  Gemisto  Pletone,  the  Platonician,  on  the 
other,  awakened  such  an  admiration  for  the  Platonic 
doctrines  in  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  that  he  founded  the 
celebrated  academy,  first  selecting  as  its  future  head 
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a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  son  of  a  doctor  in  Figline, 
whom,  with  his  usual  penetration,  he  judged  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  and  educated  accordingly. 

This  youth  was  Marsilio  Ficino,  who,  from  the 
time  that  Cosimo  found  him  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
incessantly  studied  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists,  on 
which  subjects  he  wrote  original  treatises  as  well  as 
making  many  translations  from  the  Greek.  He  was 
really  the  soul  of  the  Florentine  Platonic  academy, 
which  lived  and  died  with  him.  The  meetings  at 
which  Lorenzo  frequently  assisted  were  held  some- 
times in  summer  in  the  forest  glades  of  Camaldoli, 
while  every  year  on  the  7th  of  November,  which, 
according  to  the  Alexandrine  tradition,  was  the  date 
of  Plato's  birth  and  death,  the  associates  assembled 
in  Florence  or  at  the  Medicean  Villa  at  Careggi  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
Proceedings  opened  with  dinner,  followed  by  a 
philosophical  dispute  that  wound  up  with  an  apo- 
theosis of  the  Master.  The  Pazzi  conspiracy  dis- 
turbed these  tranquil  meetings,  men's  minds  being 
too  agitated  for  questions  of  Platonism;  and  although 
the  academy  met  again  later  in  the  Oricellari  Gardens 
and  Machiavelli  was  among  the  members,  politics,  and 
not  philosophy,  formed  the  real  subject  of  discussion 
there,  and  the  whole  association  was  a  cover  for  con- 
spiracy. 

Among  all  the  Florentine  Platonists  who  gathered 
round  Ficino  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  society,  only 
two  merit  much  attention.  One  was  Cristoforo  Lan- 
dino,  the  commentator  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  a 
distinguished  Grecian  ;  while  the  other  was  the  extra- 
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ordinary  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  architect,  poet,  writer, 
man  of  science,  versatile  even  in  that  versatile  age  and 
in  the  land  which  produced  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  remainder  were  men  of  no  note,  but  the 
academy  remains  an  interesting,  even  fascinating,  in- 
tellectual phenomenon,  and  Marsilio  Ficino,  although  a 
man  of  little  original  power,  was  inspired  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  ;  and  having  had  the  merit  of  perceiving, 
in  spite  of  the  general  fanaticism  for  antiquity,  that 
Christianity  reposed  on  a  very  solid  foundation,  he 
made  an  effort  to  prove  that  it  was  logically  derived 
from  Platonism.  Hence  his  adoration  of  Plato,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  saint,  and  before  whose  bust  he 
burnt  a  taper. 

This  is  the  place  also  to  mention  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  who  seemed  a  miracle  of  learning  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and  was,  in  fact,  remarkable  for  a  prodigious 
memory.  He  was  generally  adored  for  his  personal 
attractions,  his  gentle  character,  and  princely  muni- 
ficence ;  and  being  assured  by  every  one  around  him 
that  his  erudition  was  boundless,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  this  himself;  and,  to  prove  the 
proposition,  drew  up  nine  hundred  conclusions  and 
offered  to  answer  all  objections  to  them  triumphantly, 
inviting  the  learned  of  Europe  to  meet  him  for  the 
purpose  in  Rome,  whither  he  undertook  to  pay  the 
journey  of  those  who  could  not  defray  their  own  ex- 
penses. This  sort  of  intellectual  tournament  did  not 
take  place  eventually,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Pope,  and  is  solely  worthy  of  record  as  showing  the 
real  nature  of  Pico's  mind. 

He  was,  without  knowing  it,  a  pretender  to  culture. 
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and  had  so  little  real  taste  as  to  prefer  the  poetry  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  Dante's.  He  proved  his  want 
of  intellectual  power  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
Scotus  and  St  Thomas,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  hy 
this  process  to  confound  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  wound  up  by- 
being  one  of  Savonarola's  most  fervent  disciples,  and 
was  buried  in  the  convent  of  St  Mark  in  the  habit  of 
a  Dominican,  according  to  his  own  last  wish. 

During  the  revival  of  learning  Italian  had  been 
discarded  by  the  erudite  for  Latin,  but  the  Platonists 
gave  the  first  example  of  a  return  to  the  mother 
tongue. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  himself  wrote  Italian  poems — 
remarkable  for  the  union  of  several  high  qualities. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  of  human  feelings  and  a 
lover  of  nature  in  an  age  which  did  not  abound  in 
descriptions  of  the  external  world.  In  his  "  Beoni  " 
he  is  a  satirist;  in  his  "Canzoni  a  Ballo*'  (Dance 
Songs)  he  skilfully  uses  and  perfects  popular  forms  of 
verse  ;  while  in  the  "Canti  Carnascialeschi"  he  gave  a 
literary  stamp  to  obscenities  which  were  then  sung  in 
the  public  streets,  but  which  now  repose  for  the  most 
part  undisturbed  on  bookshelves. 

The  best  judges  are  unanimous  in  numbering  the 
"  Stanze  "  of  Angelo  Ambrogini  of  Monte  Pulciano, 
better  known  as  Poliziano,  among  the  immortal  works 
of  Italian  poets.  The  poem,  which  is  unfinished,  was 
written  to  commemorate  a  tournament  of  Giuliano 
de'  Medici,  and  is  considered  unsurpassable  for  beaut>' 
of  form. 

The  author  of   the  "  Morgante  Maggiore,"  Luigi 
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Puici,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1431.  His  poem  was 
built  up  out  of  old  materials,  the  adventures  of 
Orlando  and  the  battle  of  Roncisvalle,  as  related  by 
many  previous  generations  of  street  singers  (cantos- 
torie)  to  the  crowds  in  Italian  piazzas ;  but  contains, 
in  the  words  of  a  modem  critic,  all  "  the  elements  of 
pagan  and  Christian  culture,"  all  "  the  scepticism  and 
superstition,  the  irony  and  sense  of  natural  beauty," 
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peculiar  to  the  age.  Antiquity,  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  gives  a  special  colouring  to  his  work,  "but 
his  muse  remains  essentially  popular,"  so  much  so  as 
occasionally  to  become  as  trivial  as  his  letters,  which 
nevertheless  abound  in  witty  and  graphic  descriptions. 
Lionardo  Bruni  and  Cario  Marsuppini  died  Secre- 
taries of  the  Republic,  the  one  in  1444,  and  the  other 
eleven  years  later.    Both  were  erudite  humanists,  and 
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Bnini  also  wrote  a  history  of  Florence  in  Latin,  a 
work  which  on  his  death  was  continued  by  Poggio. 
Florence  at  no  time  tacked  historians  among  her 
citizens,  but  her  two  greatest  names  in  this  line  are 
Machtavelli  and  Guicciardini.  Born  respectively  in 
1469  and  1482,  they  felt  all  the  blighting  influences  of 
the  Medicean  rule  ;  but  while  Guicciardini,  with  his  im- 
mense talents,  was  utterly  time-serving,  and  consulted 
no  interests  but  his  own,  Machiavelli's  more  philoso- 
phical mind  desired  the  good  of  the  State.  He  was 
the  first  thinker  of  his  day  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  a  stroi^  and  united  Italy.  Besides  his  histor>', 
unapproachable  for  style,  he  wrote  his  notorious 
"  Principe,"  some  "  Discorsi,"  a  witty  novel  "  Bel- 
phegor,"  and  three  comedies,  one  of  which,  the 
"  Mandragola,"  has  the  highest  literary,  and  the 
smallest  possible  moral,  merit 
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FLORENCE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

SAVONAROLA. 

PlERO  DEI  Medici  was  a  very  different  person 
from  his  father.  The  blood  of  his  Orsini  mother 
seemed  to  have  obliterated  entirely  in  him  all  the 
qualities  which  had  distinguished  his  ancestors  in 
finance  and  diplomacy. 

He  spoke  with  elegance  and  improvised  verse ;  was 
a  lover  of  music,  and  unsurpassed  in  riding,  jousting, 
and  athletic  sports,  but  he  united  to  these  aristo- 
cratic tastes  such  an  uncontrollable  temper  as  con- 
stantly to  shock  the  urbane  Florentines,  who  regarded 
the  box  on  the  ear,  which  he  once  publicly  gave  his 
cousin,  as  more  unpardonable  than  any  violation  of 
State  laws. 

Under  his  rule  Florence  speedily  lost  the  influence 
which  Lorenzo's  careful  cultivation  of  foreign  friend- 
ships had  achieved  for  her.  Piero  showed  himself 
a  Medici  only  in  one  respect,  namely,  in  the  constant 
effort  to  concentrate  all  government  in  his  own 
hands,  and  he  carried  out  this  purpose  with  a  care- 
less disregard  of  the  appearances  by  which  Lorenzo 

had  contrived  to  mask  his  own  encroachments. 
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He  was  impatient  of  the  influence  of  Savonarola, 
and  in  his  youthful  ardour  and  inherited  tendency  to 
debauch,  he  so  soon  tired  of  hearing  of  the  doom 
that  was  to  overtake  society,  as  to  forbid  the 
Dominican  preaching  the  Advent  Sermons. 

Savonarola,  hurt,  went  to  Bologna  for  the  Lent  of 
1493,  and  the  Florentines  missing  him,  and  the 
stimulus  which  his  sermons  afforded  to  their  jaded 
consciences,  murmured  angrily  against  Piero. 

Outside  the  state  of  Florence  the  position  of 
things  in  Italy  had  again  become  extremely  com- 
plicated, and  demanded  greater  political  genius  than 
was  possessed  by  Lorenzo's  son.  Between  the  King 
of  Naples,  or  rather  between  the  dying  king's  heir, 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Lodovico  Sforza,  there  was 
enmity,  and  much  depended  upon  the  side  taken  in 
the  quarrel  by  Venice,  the  Pope  (Alexander  VL)  and 
Florence.  Piero  unfortunately  decided  for  Naples, 
and  Lodovico  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  coveted  by  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  found 
himself  eventually  forced  to  call  in  the  French. 

Louis  XI.  had  been  too  wary  to  listen  to  any 
proposal  of  invading  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  Charles 
VIII.,  foolish  and  vain,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
assurances  of  the  exiled  Neapolitan  barons,  that  he 
had  only  to  appear  and  the  Aragonese  dynasty  would 
fall  at  once. 

Lodovico  made  similar  representations,  and  the 
French  ambassadors  whom  Charles  despatched  to 
Italy,  found  that  if  most  of  the  rulers  were  op|>osed 
to  the  idea  of  the  invasion,  with  the  ruled  it  was  quite 
the   other  way.     To   all  the  oppressed  and  discon- 
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tented,  to  all  who  longed  for  deliverance,  or  who 
desired  power,  as  well  as  to  those  simply  yearn- 
ing for  change,  the  brilliant,  adventurous,  uncertain 
French  seemed  to  promise  the  realization  of  their 
hopes.  In  Florence  especially  the  population,  excited 
by  Savonarola,  who,  from  his  pulpit,  invited  the 
foreigner  to  come,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Charles, 
and  irritated  at  Piero's  contrary  policy. 

The  very  delegates  whom  Piero  sent  to  France  to 
palliate  his  conduct  to  Charles  were  untrue  to  their 
mandate,  and  one  of  them,  Piero  Capponi,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  council  the  King  to  expel  all  the  Floren- 
tine merchants  from  his  territory,  and  thus  so  exas- 
perate the  people  of  Florence,  that  they  would  rise 
against  the  Medici.  Charles  shrank  before  so  extreme 
a  measure,  although  it  might  have  been  applauded  by 
a  certain  portion  of  his  subjects,  who  hated  the 
usurious  Florentines  just  as  in  the  present  day  some 
populations  do  the  Jews.  The  members  of  the 
Medicean  bank  in  Lyons  were  driven  out,  and  there 
the  persecution  stopped. 

Lodovico  Sforza,  now  Duke  of  Milan,  advanced 
two  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  impecunious 
French  king  for  the  equipment  of  his  army,  and 
further  sums  were  obtained  from  the  Genoese  bankers, 
who  were  naturally  eager  in  any  cause  which 
threatened  the  security  of  the  grandson  of  Alfonso 
the  Magnanimous. 

The  crown  jewels  were  also  pawned  ;  contributions 
were  levied  from  various  nobles,  and  at  last  the  army 
was  ready.  It  was  a  model  force  for  those  days, 
while  in  Italy  military  ardour  and  science  were  at  their 
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very  lowest  ebb.  The  race  of  great  condottieri  had 
perished,  and  there  were  no  Itah'an  captains  of  adven- 
ture now  to  teach  the  art  of  war  to  Europe  Never- 
theless Alfonso  of  Naples  (who  had  just  succeeded  to 
his  father),  determined  on  a  resolute  resistance,  and 
lost  no  time  in  sending  his  brother,  Don  Federico,  in 
command  of  an  armament  to  Genoa,  where  the 
French  fleet  was  already  assembled. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  ships  far  outnumbered 
the  Neapolitan  fleet,  easily  compelled  Don  Federico 
to  retire ;  and  then  sent  a  Swiss  regiment  against 
Kapallo,  which  was  held  by  a  small  garrison  of 
Neapolitans.  The  place  was  taken,  sacked,  and 
burned,  and  not  only  the  garrison  (which  surrendered), 
but  every  inhabitant,  including  even  forty  sick,  was 
massacred.  This  sickening  cruelty  was  no  sooner 
known  than  it  spread  terror  over  Italy,  and  the 
coming  of  the  French  began  to  inspire  as  much 
loathing  as  it  had  formerly  done  joy.  Only  towns 
like  Siena,  Lucca,  and  Pisa,  whose  motives  were 
political,  still  looked  towards  Charles  as  a  deliverer. 
Piero,  when  too  late,  had  felt  some  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  policy,  and  had  tried  feebly  to  play 
a  neutral  part,  which  must  always,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  an  impossibility.  In  his  vacillation 
he  had  refused  a  free  passage  and  provisions  to  the 
French  which  gave  Charles  an  excuse  for  demanding 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  of  indemnity,  and 
occupying  Sarzana,  Pietrasanta,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn, 
as  security  for  the  sum.  Piero,  who  had  gone  to 
Sarzana  to  meet  Charles,  accepted  these  conditions 
without   any   reference    to    the    Florentine   govern- 
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ment,  and  thus  raised  the  irritation  against  himself 
to  fever  heat ;  and  the  Signoria  had  recourse  to 
Savonarola  to  calm  a  threatened  revolt.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  the  people  for  a  moment,  but 
every  hour  now  added  to  Piero's  unpopularity.  So 
great  and  evident  was  the  storm  he  had  provoked 
that  he  feared  to  return  to  Florence.  He  remained 
with  Charles,  who,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1494, 
made  his  entrance  into  Pisa  with  an  escort  of  three 
thousand  men.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  houses  were  covered  with  flowers,  a  carpet  of 
verdure  was  spread  along  his  path,  and  the  popula- 
tion crowded  round  him  with  cries  of  "Liberty, 
liberty,  dear  Prince !  *' 

Poor  Pisans,  enslaved  but  unsubdued,  generous, 
ardent,  deluded,  who  can  fail  to  pity  them  ?  Charles 
promised  them  their  freedom,  which  was  a  bad 
preparation  for  his  entry  into  Florence,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  careless  assurance,  the  people  drove 
away  the  Florentine  officials,  and  cast  the  marble 
marzocchi  into  the  Arno. 

After  a  few  days  Piero  ventured  to  return  to 
Florence,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  majority 
by  declaring  that  he  had  made  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  Charles,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
threw  sweetmeats  from  the  windows  of  his  palace 
among  the  crowd,  and  ordered  wine  to  be  poured  out 
in  the  street  with  a  lavish  hand. 

The  next  day  Sunday  (9th  of  November,  1494), 
he  came  to  the  palace  of  the  Priors  with  armed 
retainers,  intending  to  summon  a  parliament  of  the 
people,  and  possess  himself  by  a  Coup  diktat  of  the 
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entire  government.  But  the  Signoria  refused  to 
admit  the  greater  part  of  his  companions,  and  re- 
ceiving himself  with  great  coldness,  advising  him  to 
dismiss  his  paid  defenders,  unless  he  wished  to  pro- 
voke an  insurrection.  Piero,  disconcerted,  said  he 
must  take  time  to  reflect,  and  gaining  his  home  he 
ordered  his  kinsman,  Orsini,  to  occupy  the  gate  of 
San  Gallo,  while  he  returned  with  all  his  soldiers  as 
before  to  the  palace.  But  on  arriving  there  he  was  told 
that  this  time  not  even  the  principal  entrance  would 
be  opened  to  him  ;  he  must  enter,  if  at  all,  by  the 
little  door.  Such  humiliation  was  intolerable,  and 
Piero  was  furious,  the  more  so  that  the  crowds  in  the 
Piazza  had  been  witnesses  to  the  treatment  inflicted 
upon  him.  Meanwhile  all  the  shops  had  been  shut 
and  the  standard-bearers  of  the  guilds  were  arriving 
from  all  sides.  The  air  was  full  of  shouts  for  liberty  ; 
the  days  of  the  Ciompi  riots  seemed  returning  ;  and 
even  the  children  threw  stones  at  Piero.  He  drew 
his  sword,  but  could  not  make  up  his  mind  either  to 
use  it  or  to  return  it  to  the  scabbard  ;  and  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal,  in  order  to  secure  a  passage 
for  him  through  the  crowd,  was  reduced  to  crying 
"  Liberty  and  the  People ! "  with  his  own  lips. 

Piero  did  not  attempt  to  return  to  his  own  house, 
but  made  haste  to  reach  the  gate  of  San  Gallo,  where 
behind  Orsini's  fortifications  he  alone  felt  himself 
secure.  Here  he  endeavoured  by  entreaty,  and  even 
by  scattering  gold  to  get  up  a  popular  movement  in 
his  favour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  quarter,  poor  and 
wretched,  had  always  been  attached  to  the  Medici, 
having   been    won    by  the   arts  which   Cosimo  and 
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Lorenzo  had  so  successfully  practised.  But  even 
they  had  come  to  despise  and  distrust  Piero  who, 
his  last  hope  gone,  made  his  way  with  such  speed  as 
he  could  to  Bologna.  He  had  barely  passed  outside 
the  gate  when  it  was  closed  behind  him,  as  a  sort  of 
expression  of  the  determination  of  the  Florentines  to 
be  rid  of  him  once  for  all. 

In  the  interval  the  Cardinal  had  gone  to  the 
Riccardi  Palace,  and  there  was  busy  collecting  objects 
of  value  when  the  unwelcome  cry  of  "  Abbasso  le 
Palle!"  ("Down  with  the  Medicean  balls")  met  his 
ear. 

The  mob  conducted  by  Francesco  Valori  was  in 
front  of  the  palace,  and  threatening  to  attack  it  The 
Cardinal  went  down  on  his  knees  in  the  balcony,  and 
recommended  himself  to  God,  but  apparently  deciding 
at  the  same  time  that  his  best  chance  of  safety  lay 
in  flight,  he  donned  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan,  and 
escaped  to  join  his  youngest  brother,  Giuliano,  who 
was  still  helping  Orsini  to  guard  the  San  Gallo  gate. 
Before  finally  quitting  Florence,  however,  the  Car- 
dinal, who  had  kept  a  cool  head,  saved  as  much  as 
he  could  of  the  family  property,  and  confided  it  to 
the  care  of  the  monks  of  San  Marco. 

His  final  exit  was  attended  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  being  only  accomplished  at  all  by  his  con- 
descending once  again  to  cry  "  Liberty,  Liberty  1 "  and 
scattering  gold  among  the  crowd  at  San  Gallo.  He 
escaped  in  the  same  direction  as  Piero,  and  finally 
all  three  brothers  reached  Venice,  where  they  met 
with  a  courtesy  in  striking  contrast  to  the  very 
rough  reception  from  Bentivoglio   of  Bologna,  who 
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informed   Piero  that  he  should  have  let  himself  be 
cut  in  pieces  rather  than  fly. 

The  Medici  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  Signoria 
of  Florence  set  a  price  upon  their  heads.  Five  thou- 
sand florins  was  to  be  the  reward  of  anybody  who 
brought  them  back  alive  ;  while  even  two  thousand 
would  be  paid  for  them  dead.  The  fury  of  the 
people  against  their  late  rulers  increased  every  hour. 
The  houses  of  two  subservient  instruments  of 
tyranny,  Giovanni  Guidi  and  Antonio  Miniati  were 
sacked,  and  a  similar  fate  befell  the  palace  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  even  the  beautiful  garden  of  San 
Marco,  which  Lorenzo  had  founded. 

Bloodshed  was  only  averted  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  Savonarola's  following,  and  by  the  know- 
ledge that  King  Charles's  ambassadors  were  soon  to 
arrive  and  must  find  a  reception  worthy  of  a  people 
who  had  just  recovered  their  liberties. 

But  the  feelings  with  which  the  Florentines  looked 
forward  to  the  entry  of  the  French  grew  more  and 
more  unfavourable.  Charles  and  Piero  had  become 
fast  friends,  and  the  King  would  promise  nothing 
satisfactory  :  this  much  was  known  and  caused  angry 
fears.  The  best  hopes  of  the  citizens  lay  in  Savona- 
rola and  Piero  Capponi.  The  monk  inspired  every- 
body with  a  portion  of  his  lofty  faith,  and  the  layman, 
resolute,  daring,  and  able,  was  busy  providing  matenal 
means  of  defence. 

The  solemn  entry  of  Charles  was  heralded  during 
a  few  days  by  the  arrival  of  a  few  Frenchmen,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  at  a  time,  who  carried  no  arms  and  went 
about  chalking  the  doors  of  the  houses  where  the 
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soldiers  were  to  be  lodged.  They  afTected  careless, 
contemptuous  airs,  but  were  unable  entirely  to 
conceal  their  astonishment  at  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  this  city  of  merchants.  Great  was  also 
the  impression  which  they  received  from  the  sight  of 
the  lofty,  sombre  palaces,  with  their  grim  towers 
eloquent  of  the  street-fights  whose  tragedies  and 
triumphs  had  echoed  throughout  Europe.  The 
Frenchmen  were  quick  to  perceive  what  inex- 
pugnable fortresses  these  houses  could  become,  and 
soon  had  an  object-lesson  in  their  uses.  For  a 
rumour  arose  that  Piero  dei  Medici  was  at  the 
gates  ;  the  tocsins  sounded,  the  street  swarmed  in 
an  instant  with  furious  crowds  ;  every  house,  every 
workshop,  sent  forth  armed  men  ;  doors  were  barred 
and  towers  bristled,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Giron- 
dins  witnessed  the  making  of  barricades.  The  rumour 
was  found  to  be  false,  and  peace  returned  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  been  broken ;  but  the  foreign  soldiers 
understood  how  little  their  magnificent  host  could 
do  if  once  trapped  in  those  narrow  streets  between 
those  palace  fortresses. 

At  last,  on  the  17th  of  November,  Charles  entered. 
He  was  dressed  in  black  velvet  with  a  mantle  of  gold 
brocade ;  was  mounted  on  a  superb  war-horse,  and 
sat  in  a  martial  attitude  with  his  lance  against  his 
hip,  which  in  those  days  was  a  sign  of  conquest. 
But  all  this  display  only  brought  into  stronger  relief 
his  own  grotesque  appearance. 

He  had  a  big  head,  a  long  nose,  a  wide  mouth ; 
he  was  small  of  stature,  with  tiny  legs,  and  feet  so 
deformed  that  to  conceal  them  he  wore  round-toed 
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velvet  shoes,  a  fashion  which,  out  of  reverential 
imitation,  his  courtiers  also  adopted,  so  that  they 
could  only  hobble  even  when  most  hurried. 

But  if  the  kingly  person  was  a  disappointment  to 
the  curious  crowd,  the  king's  army  was  very  imposing 
indeed.  Behind  Charles  came  a  hundred  archers 
chosen  from  the  flower  of  the  French  youth  and 
forming  the  ro)al  guard.  They  were  followed  by  two 
hundred  knights  on  foot,  dazzling  in  the  splendour  of 
their  arms  and  dress,  behind  whom  again  advanced 
the  Swiss  Guard  in  parti-coloured  uniform  and  bearing 
battle-axes  of  gleaming  steel.  They  formed  then  the 
finest  infantry  in  Europe,  and  most  of  them  had 
disdainfully  laid  aside  the  breastplate  as  constituting 
too  great  a  protection  against  their  foes.  In  the 
centre  of  the  host  were  the  Gascons,  small,  agile, 
apparently  swarming  like  ants. 

The  cavalry  was  magnificent  with  inlaid  arms  of 
gold  and  steel,  mantles  of  gold  and  silver  cloth, 
banners  of  velvet  embroidered  in  gold  ;  but  the 
wealth  they  displayed  was  foi^otten  in  the  amaze- 
ment— almost  terror— excited  by  the  cuirassiers 
mounted  on  horses  of  which  the  tails  and  ears 
had  been  cut,  and  by  the  gigantic  archers,  natives 
of  Scotland  and  other  northern  countries,  who 
looked  to  the  Italians  more  monstrous  than 
human. 

The  procession  passed  over  the  Old  Bridge,  where 
it  was  welcomed  with  flags  and  music,  crossed  the 
Piazza  del  la  Signoria,  where  triumphal  cars  and 
statues  had  been  erected,  and  sweeping  round  the 
Cathedral  Square,  stopped   finally   in   front  of   the 
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church.  To  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  and  the 
cries  of  "  Viva  Francia ! "  Charles  had  been  unable 
to  find  any  better  response  than  an  embarrassed 
smile  and  a  few  words  of  Italian — mostly  said 
wrong.  Inside  the  Duomo  he  was  received  by  the 
Signoria,  and  joined  in  their  prayers.  That  evening 
and  the  next  the  town  was  illuminated ;  two  days 
passed  in  rejoicing,  and  then  came  the  turn  of 
business. 

The  Signoria  had  elected  to  represent  the  town 
four  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens — Guidantonio 
Vespucci,  Domenico  Bonsi,  Francesco  Valori,  and 
Piero  Capponi.  The  latter  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  four.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  Florentine 
family,  and  had  been  educated  for  commerce.  But 
Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  detecting  his  ability,  had  often 
sent  him  on  embassies  wherein  the  opportunities  he 
had  of  studying  human  nature  sharpened  his  natural 
insight  into  character.  But  if  he  was  a  good  diplo- 
matist he  was  a  still  better  soldier,  and  had  that  fine 
contempt  for  half-measures  which  is  the  hall-mark  of 
the  truly  daring.  He  had  served  Lorenzo,  but  had 
no  faith  in  Piero,  and  was  one  of  the  first  frankly  to 
espouse  the  popular  cause. 

The  mother  and  the  wife  of  Piero  dei  Medici  had 
the  ear  of  Charles,  and  promised  that  if  the  tyrant 
were  reinstated  the  King  should  be  the  real  lord  of 
the  town.  Charles  was  very  well  inclined  to  fall  in 
with  these  views,  but  at  the  first  hint  of  it  to  the 
delegates  their  faces  lowered.  The  news  of  the  pro- 
position spread  through  the  town,  and  from  that 
moment  the  French  and  the  Florentines  could  not 
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live  in  peace.  The  situation  became  menacing; 
already  there  had  been  one  tumult,  another  might 
follow  at  any  moment,  and  the  Signoria  made  haste 
to  get  rid  of  the  King  and  his  army.  Of  Piero  the 
Florentines  would  not  hear  one  word,  but  in  other 
respects  they  were  conciliatory.  The  King  was  to 
be  allowed  the  title  of  protector  of  the  liberties  of 
the  republic,  he  was  to  retain  possession  for  two  years 
of  the  fortresses  he  had  taken  unless  the  war  finished 
sooner,  and  he  was  to  receive  a  good  sum  of  money. 

All  was  nearly  arranged  when  Charles,  perhaps 
influenced  anew  by  the  Medicean  following,  asked  for 
more  money.  Endless  discussions  ensued,  and  every 
day  the  population  grew  more  exasperated.  Piero 
Capponi  himself  felt  his  patience  ebbing,  and  when 
at  last  the  King  haughtily  declared  that  he  would  not 
give  way  another  inch,  and  if  further  resisted  would 
sound  his  trumpets,  Capponi  made  the  famous  reply, 
"  Then  we  will  sound  our  bells." 

The  French  had  seen  the  effect  of  the  tocsin  once, 
and  were  able  consequently  to  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  this  answer.  So  the  negotiations 
were  concluded,  and  the  republic  undertook  to  give 
the  King  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  florins 
in  three  instalments.  Even  then  Charles  seemed 
little  inclined  to  leave,  but  was  prevailed  on  even> 
tually  to  do  so  by  the  representations  of  Savonarola, 
who  seemed  to  exercise  even  over  this  foreign  prince 
some  of  his  extraordinary  characteristic  authority. 

Finally,  on  the  28th  of  November  (1494)  the 
French  departed,  and  the  Florentines  began  to  occupy 
themselves  with  a  new  form  of  government. 
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The  bell  of  the  Palazzo  summoned  a  parliament 
of  the  people,  which  arrived  in  the  usual  divisions, 
each  headed  by  the  Standard-bearers  of  the  Com- 
panies—a spectacle  which  had  become  unfamiliar 
during  the  Medici  supremacy. 

The  priors  read  out  a  project  for  naming  twenty 
Accoppiatori  who  should  constitute  a  Balici  and 
name  the  Signoria  and  principal  magistrates  during 
one  year.  Permission  to  execute  this  plan  was 
asked  of  the  multitude,  which  accorded  it  with 
frantic  enthusiasm,  although,  as  the  power  exercised 
by  Lorenzo's  Seventy  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty, 
and  everything  else  left  much  as  before,  there  was 
nothing  changed  but  the  persons  and  the  names  of 
the  governors. 

Very  soon  it  became  evident  that  without  the  will 
of  a  tyrant  or  an  oligarchy  to  control  them,  and, 
above  all,  without  money,  the  Twenty  simply  con- 
stituted a  board  of  divided  counsellors  absolutely 
incapable  of  ruling.  The  old  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  worn  out :  something  brand  new  was 
needed,  and  the  Venetian  form  offered  itself  as  the 
one  example  of  unshaken  stability  and  power  in 
Italy.  The  Grand  Council  of  Venice  transported  to 
Florence  would  be  an  essentially  popular  institution, 
and  enable  the  people  to  elect  their  magistrates  and 
vote  their  own  laws.  Paolo  Antonio  Soderini  also 
proposed  to  abolish  the  Councils  of  the  Commune 
and  the  People  and  substitute  a  Grand  Council.  In 
other  respects  the  Florentine  constitution  was  to  be 
left  intact,  no  change  being  introduced  into  the  Sig- 
noria, the  Eight,  the  Ten,  or  the  Standard-bearers  of 
the  Companies. 
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Vespucci  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  Grand 
Council  as  unfitted  to  Florence,  where  the  majority 
had  always  committed  such  excesses  ;  and  he  was 
supported  in  his  views  by  the  undeclared  partizans  of 
the  Medici  as  well  as  by  the  Twenty  Accoppiatori, 
who  did  not  wish  to  lose  their  recently-acquired 
power.  Long  discussions  followed  :  the  people  grew 
perplexed,  restless,  and  unhappy ;  a  saviour  was 
needed,  and  he  came  in  the  person  of  Savonarola. 
Up  to  now  the  Dominican  had  contented  himself 
with  preaching  to  the  town  the  necessity  of  a  moral 
reform,  urging  it  to  abandon  pomps  and  vanities  and 
dedicate  itself  to  charity  and  good  works.  But  by 
degrees  the  current  of  public  feeling,  the  unspoken, 
unconscious  yearning  of  the  people  for  a  leader, 
forced  him  into  political  life.  The  same  instinct 
which  made  him  a  "  prophet " — his  sense,  that  is, 
of  the  likely  and  the  inevitable — ^helped  him  to 
detect  also  what  would  be  atone  acceptable  to  the 
multitude,  and  the  easiest  therefore  to  achieve. 

He  consequently  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  Grand  Council,  and  added  also  some  advice  as 
to  the  reform  of  the  taxes,  which  were  assessed  in  a 
way  to  oppress  the  poorer  classes  especially  and  to 
excite  universal  discontent,  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  State  always  short  of  money.  He  sug- 
gested further  that  while  all  the  most  important 
offices  should  be  filled  by  election,  lots  might  be 
drawn  for  the  minor  ones,  by  which  system  ever>' 
citizen  could  hope  to  take  some  part  in  the  govern- 
ment He  concluded  with  recommending  public 
prayers  and  a  general  peace  between  the  members 
of  the  old  and  new  governments. 
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From  this  moment  the  Grand  Council  seemed  the 
will  of  God,  and  so  deeply  had  the  spirit  of  Savona- 
rola penetrated  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  that 
no  law  was  voted  without  one  or  two  preliminary 
sermons  from  the  friar,  who  explained  and  recom- 
mended each  new  measure  as  it  arose  to  his  hearers. 
Even  the  Signoria  in  council  used  Savonarola's 
words,  adopted  Sa\onarola's  arguments,  and  seemed 
unable  to  think  or  speak  without  his  authority.  One 
reason  of  his  influence,  apart  from  the  mystic  awe 
with  which  he  filled  men's  souls,  was  doubtless  his 
intense  love  for  Florence.  He  might  have  persuaded 
the  republic  to  restore  liberty  to  Pisa,  to  Siena,  to 
Arezzo,  and  thus  perhaps  have  saved  Tuscany  from 
future  decadence.  With  his  fiery  enthusiasm  he 
could  have  lifted  the  people  to  almost  any  height  of 
momentary  renunciation,  but  this  was  an  idea  which 
never  occurred  to  him.  He  could  interpret  better 
than  he  could  create,  and  his  dream  was  to  profit  by 
the  religious  revival  in  Florence  to  make  it  the  centre 
from  whence  should  start  the  general  movement  for 
a  reform  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  new  government  when  formed  consisted  of  a 
Grand  Council  which  was  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the 
State,  and  into  which  entered  all  citizens  of  or  above 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  who  had  either  officiated  in 
the  three  chief  magistracies  (the  Signoria,  the  Eight, 
and  the  Ten),  or  whose  father,  grandfather,  great- 
grandfather had  done  so.  But  as  this  would  have 
made  the  assembly  of  unwieldy  dimensions,  a 
smaller  council  of  Eighty  was  instituted,  of  which  the 
component  members  were  to  change  every  six  months. 
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The  next  suggestion  made  by  Savonarola,  and  one 
which  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  shows  a 
practical  statesmanlike  ability  in  him,  was  the 
reform  of  the  taxes.  He  ardently  advocated  the 
abolition  of  forced  loans  and  the  arbitrary  levies 
to  which  the  government  had  so  long  had  recourse, 
and  thanks  to  which  so  many  persons  had  been  able 
to  obtain  unjust  exemptions.  In  1427  the  Medici 
had  established  the  Catasto,  which,  being  an  estimate 
on  the  property  of  all  the  citizens  engaged  in  industry 
and  commerce,  struck  at  the  roots  of  wealth  and 
caused  many  workshops  to  be  closed.  Savonarola's 
new  law  introduced  a  tax  on  land,  while  abolishing 
at  the  same  time  forced  loans  and  arbitrary  assess- 
ments. Every  citizen  was  henceforward  to  pay  10 
per  cent,  on  his  real  estate  and  renounce  all  claim  to 
those  restitutions  which  under  the  old  system  had 
enabled  the  government,  and  especially  the  Medici, 
who  perfected  a  tool  that  lay  ready-made  to  their 
hands,  to  impoverish  their  enemies  and  enrich  their 
friends.  Savonarola's  influence  further  carried  a 
proposal  for  a  general  amnesty,  and  another  one 
for  the  abolition  of  a  law  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Six  Beans. 

This  referred  to  the  six  votes  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Eight  of  Defence  had  the  right  of  inflicting  any 
punishment  they  chose,  whether  death,  exile,  or 
confiscation,  upon  all  civil  and  criminal  offenders. 
As  the  composition  of  the  Eight  changed  perpetually 
it  may  be  imagined  how  tremendous  was  the  instru- 
ment of  oppression  which  they  thus  possessed,  and 
Savonarola,  keenly  conscious  of  the  evil,  sought  to 
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mitigate  it  by  constituting  a  Court  of  Appeal  of  eighty 
members  who  might  reverse  excessive  condemna- 
tions. The  Court  of  Appeal  was  established,  but  the 
Friar's  enemies — for  he  already  had  enemies — suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Grand  Council  itself  the 
depositary  of  the  new  power.  Hatred  of  the  monk 
had  worked  a  very  usual  conversion  and  made  the 
an ti- democrats  for  the  moment  more  democratic  than 
himself.  The  significance  of  this  fact  will  be  appre- 
ciated later  on  when  the  course  of  events  reveals  how 
it  was  really  the  first  step  towards  Savonarola's  ruin. 
To  quote  a  very  apt  Italian  proverb,  it  was  the  drop 
of  vinegar  which  spoils  a  whole  barrel  of  honey. 

The  next  great  measure  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
parliaments  of  the  people,  those  tumultuous  meetings 
which  in  one  hour  could  overturn  any  government  or 
introduce  any  change.  Now  that  absolute  power 
had  been  conferred  on  the  Grand  Council,  the  parlia- 
ments obviously  became  superfluous.  To  have  re- 
tained them  would  have  been  to  form  a  state  parallel 
to  another  state  with  the  consequence  that  the  un- 
stable institution  might  at  any  moment  cause  a 
revolution  and  overthrow  the  republic.  The  neces- 
sity for  abolishing  the  parliaments  no  sooner  began 
to  be  recognized  than  once  again  Savonarola  lifted 
his  voice  in  advocacy  of  wisdom,  only  on  this  occa- 
sion he  unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  be  so  far 
carried  away  by  passion  as  to  recommend  the  sacking 
of  the  Priors'  houses  and  even  the  lawless  taking  of 
the  Priors'  lives,  should  they  ever  attempt  to  summon 
the  multitude  into  the  Piazza. 

This,  so  far,   is  the  one  speck   which   dims  the 
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splendour  of  his  services  and  the  lustre  of  his  fame 
What  made  him  tower  immeasurably  above  all  his 
contemporaries  and  constituted  his  force  was  his 
disinterested  love  for  the  people  he  had  saved, 
Capppni  was  as  single-minded,  perhaps,  but  he  was 
passionate  rather  than  ardent,  and  he  had  not  the 
Friar's  mystic  glow.  Savonarola  took  upon  himself, 
and  carried  through,  by  the  double  inspiration  of 
enthusiasm  and  genius,  the  task  of  remodelling  the 
Florentine  State  in  one  year,  and  establishing  a 
government  which  Guicciardini  and  MachiavelH  have 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  the  republic  ever  had. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  practical  efforts  for 
the  people's  good  one  idea  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind  for  an  instant.  "  I  am  weary,  oh  Florence,  of 
the  four  years'  preaching  in  which  I  have  striven 
alone  for  thee.  Much  have  I  been  afflicted  at  the 
constant  thought  of  the  punishment  which  I  see 
coming,  and  at  the  fear  that  it  may  overcome  thee: 
...  If  you,  oh  people,  do  not  turn  to  the  Lord,  our 
joyful  wishes  will  be  saddened."  This  was  ever  the 
burden  of  his  sermon,  the  oncoming  wrath  of  God, 
and  the  need  to  avert  it  by  prayer  and  penitence  and 
purity  of  life.  He  was  consumed  by  his  own  fire, 
and  for  days  after  one  of  his  apocalyptic  sermons  he 
would  be  exhausted  and  unable  to  quit  his  bed. 
This  ever-present  vision  of  doom  goes  far  to  explain 
the  immense  effect  he  had  upon  his  auditory,  as  well 
as  his  own  strange  unswerving  conviction  that  a 
violent  death  awaited  him.  With  Alexander  VI. 
upon  the  Papal  throne,  with  his  own  loved  Florence, 
degraded  like  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  sin,  it  is  small 
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wonder  if  he  felt  that  from  such  a  world  he  could 
only  pass  to  his  rest  through  martyrdom,  consumed 
to  ashes  by  the  forces  with  which  he  wrestled  like 
the  princess  in  the  Arabian  tale.  Saturated  with 
mysticism,  and  worn  out  with  prayer  and  study  of 
the  Apocalypse,  he  soon  began  to  have  constant 
visions  in  which  he  reposed  the  blindest  faith.  His 
own  predictions,  some  of  which  had  been  exactly 
realized,  seem  to  have  inspired  himself  generally 
with  as  much  respect  as  they  did  his  hearers ;  and 
yet  at  other  times  he  strikes  another  and  a  truer 
chord.  "I  am  not,"  he  said,  **either  a  prophet  or  the 
son  of  a  prophet  I  reject  the  terrible  name.  .  .  . 
In  truth  it  is  your  sins  and  the  sins  of  Italy  which 
make  a  prophet  of  me.  Heaven  and  earth  prophecy 
against  you,  and  you  neither  see  nor  hear." 

Sometimes  his  visions  are  puerile :  sometimes  they 
rise  to  a  grandeur  of  which  we  can  feel  the  impres- 
sion yet.  Childish  to  grotesqueness  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
undertaken  to  Paradise  in  the  character  of  ambas- 
sador from  the  Florentines  to  Christ.  Magnificent 
and  unsurpassed  is  the  following,  taken  from  a 
sermon  which,  uttered  in  his  grave  and  solemn  voice, 
must  indeed  have  appeared  like  the  voice  of  God 
to  a  people  at  once  so  imaginative  and  so  credulous 
as  the  Florentines :  "  Heaven  itself  is  fighting :  the 
saints  of  Italy  and  the  angels  are  on  the  side  of  the 
barbarians  whom  they  called  on  to  come,  whose 
horses  they  saddled.  Italy  is  all  at  strife,  said  the 
Lord  :  this  time  she  shall  be  yours.  And  the  Lord 
heads  the  saints  and  the  blessed  who  form  themselves 
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in  battle  array,  and  who  are  all,  all  in  the  squadrons. 
Whither  are  they  going  ?     St  Peter  marches  crying, 

*  To  Rome,  to  Rome  ! '  St  Paul  and  St.  Gregory  cry, 

*  To  Rome !  and  behind  them  come  the  sword,  and 
plague,  and  famine.'  St.  John  says,  *  Forward, 
forward  to  Florence !  and  the  plague  is  on  his  traces.' 
St  Anthony  cries,  *  To  Lombardy ' ;  and  St  Mark, 

*  Let  us  go  to  the  town  which  rises  above  the  sea.' 
The  patron  saints  of  Italy  visit  their  towns  to  punish 
them.  St  Benedict  and  St.  Dominick  penetrate  to  their 
convents,  and  St  Francis  seeks  his  order.  All  the 
angels  of  heaven,  sword  in  hand,  and  all  the  court 
of  heaven  are  marching  forth  to  war.  .  .  .  You  will 
see  the  earth,  the  heavens,  God  Himself  convulsed." 

To  realize  even  inadequately  theoverwhelming  effect 
on  his  hearers  of  Savonarola's  visions  one  must  take 
into  account  that  the  Florentines,  even  at  the  moment 
of  their  highest  culture  and  freest  thought,  never 
ceased  to  believe  themselves  in  direct  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  Their  super- 
stitions are,  under  the  circumstances,  incredible,  and 
were  shared  by  the  most  celebrated  humanista 
Giovanni  Pontano  relates  quite  seriously  in  his 
"  Charon "  how  in  Naples  women  are  inconsolable 
if  a  hen  or  a  goose  has  the  pip,  and  the  most 
cultured  gentlemen  feel  cast  down  if  a  horse  trip 
or  a  falcon  be  lost  out  hawking.  Auguries  were 
treated  quite  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  During  the 
siege  of  Florence  in  1529  the  Signoria  gravely 
awarded  four  ducats  to  the  bearer  of  a  wounded 
eagle  which  had  flown  into  the  town  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  good  omen.     Certain  places  and  hours 
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were  regarded  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  There  was,  for 
instance,  one  gate  in  Perugia  which  brought  so  much 
luck  that  through  it  alone  would  the  "magnificent 
Baglioni"  go  forth  on  their  many  wars.  Plagues 
and  bad  weather  were  held  to  be  exorcisable  by 
the  strangest  devices.  Once  in  Piacenza  in  1478 
a  rainfall  of  extraordinary  duration  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  a  well-known  usurer  had  been  buried  in 
consecrated  ground.  He  was  dug  up  amid  much 
tumult,  and  from  that  day  the  rain  ceased,  relates  a 
chronicler. 

Poggio,  who  in  some  respects  was  the  soul  of  the 
negation,  believed  in  ghosts, "  familiars  "  and  prodigies, 
strange  sights,  and  battles  between  magpies  and  jack- 
daws. The  very  gods  of  antiquity  reappeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  a  terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  which 
no  prayers  or  processions  availed  to  overcome,  was 
preceded  by  an  apparition  of  Vulcan  and  his  appren- 
tices, who  meeting  a  merchant  on  his  journey  informed 
him  that  they  intended  to  build  something  on  the 
mountain.  Shortly  after  Lodovico  Sforza  had 
usurped  his  nephew's  place,  a  dramatic,  wonderful 
story  was  current  in  Milan,  A  stranger  presented 
himself  at  the  dwelling  of  Lodovico,  bearer  of  a  letter 
which  had  been  given  him  in  the  street  by  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  Galeazzo  Maria.  Various  per- 
sons tried  to  open  the  missive  but  failed — the  instant 
Lodovico  touched  it,  however,  it  unfolded.  He  read 
the  contents,  then  was  lost  in  thought  until  the  bearer 
roused  him  by  asking  for  an  answer  ;  "  Reply  that  it 
is  well,"  said  Lodovico.  The  messenger  vanished, 
and  when  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  shortly  followed 
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nobody  was  surprised,  for  that  had  been  the  meaning 
of  the  message  from  the  dead.  This  story  is  related 
by  Luca  Landucci,  the  chemist,  who  remarks  with 
much  good  sense  that  it  is  laughable,  but  probably 
indulged  in  equally  laughable  beliefs  of  his  own. 


XXVII. 

FLORENCE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

SAVONAROLA  {continued). 

Naturally  the  enthusiastic  confidence  which 
Savonarola  inspired  could  not  long  be  maintained 
universally  at  fever  heat,  and  very  soon  Florence  was 
divided  into  four  camps,  the  Bianchi  (whites),  the 
Bigi  (greys),  the  Piagnoni  (drivellers),  the  Arrab- 
biati  (the  angry).  The  Bianchi  were  those  who,  with- 
out having  any  religious  fervour  to  attach  them  to  the 
Friar,  were  lovers  of  liberty,  and  as  such  voted  for 
Savonarola's  measures,  while  the  Bigi  were  the  secret 
partizans  of  the  Medici  and  corresponded  clandes- 
tinely with  Piero,  although  having  profited  by  the 
amnesty  they  professed  liberal  principles.  The 
Arrabbiati  were  composed  chiefly  of  rich  men  who 
had  experience  in  government,  but  detested  the 
republic  and  Piero  dei  Medici  equally,  and  desired  to 
found  an  oligarchy  like  that  of  the  Albizzi.  They  had 
been  the  fiercest  opponents  of  all  Savonarola's  pro- 
posals and  continued  to  nourish  towards  him  the 
violent  hatred  which  justified  their  nickname.  As 
to  the  Piagnoni  they  were  the  religious  party,  and 

their  insulting  appellation  had  been  invented  by  the 
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Arrabbiati.  Of  all  these  parties  the  Arrabbiati  were 
the  most  hampered  by  circumstances  and  the  most 
determined.  If  they  made  one  open  move  they  knew 
that  they  would  immediately  have  against  them  the 
Bianchi,  the  Bigi,  and  the  Piagnoni,  consequently  they 
feigned  to  be  satisfied  with  the  government  but  lost 
no  opportunity  of  turning  Savonarola,  his  visions 
and  prophecies,  into  ridicule,  and  hoped  by  degrees 
to  succeed  by  such  arts  in  arraying  the  Bigi  and 
Bianchi  against  him.  They  also  stirred  up  the  cleri- 
cal party  by  representing  that  the  Friar's  continual 
denunciations  of  the  profligacy  of  the  Papal  Court 
constituted  an  intolerable  scandal,  and  that  interven- 
tion in  the  aflfairs  of  the  State  was  unbecoming  in  a 
monk.  These  words  found  a  ready  echo  among  all 
who  were  jealous  of  Savonarola's  eloquence  and 
influence,  or  who,  like  Borgia,  writhed  beneath  the 
lash  of  his  unsparing  invective  ;  but  while  all  these 
forces,  still  partly  hidden,  were  working  for  his  de- 
struction, the  preacher  continued  his  passionate  appeals 
to  the  people  to  amend  their  ways,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  town  to  an  appearance  of  almost  cloistral 
sanctity.  Women  abandoned  their  costly  garments, 
sacred  canticles  were  sung  in  the  place  of  obscene 
lays,  and  in  workshops  when  the  day's  task  had  ended 
recreation  was  sought  in  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
Savonarola.  A  greater  miracle  still  was  the  restitu- 
tion by  the  wealthy  of  ill-gotten  gains  which  amounted 
to  several  thousand  florins.  Crowds  of  men,  young 
and  middle-aged,  noble  and  simple,  obscure  and  dis- 
tinguished, joined  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  so  that 
the  convent  of  St.  Mark  had  to  be  enlarged. 
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While  such  was  the  internal  condition  of  Florence, 
outside  the  clouds  were  lowering.  The  French  though 
successful  in  Naples  for  a  time,  had  soon  made  them- 
selves so  generally  insupportable  that  Lodovico  Sforza, 
who  had  called  them  into  Italy,  was  fain  to  promote 
a  league  against  them. 

Charles  eventually  returned  with  his  army  to 
France,  abandoning,  although  with  some  hesitation, 
the  unfortunate  Pisa  to  its  fate.  He  would  have 
helped  it  had  he  possessed  resolution  or  tenacity  of 
purpose  enough  to  help  anybody,  for  he  had  been 
touched  by  the  prayers  of  the  Pisans  who,  as  he  passed 
once  again  through  their  town,  had  renewed  their 
supplications  to  be  saved  from  Florence.  They 
brought  money  and  jewels  to  the  needy  king,  and  the 
most  beautiful  among  their  women  clothed  in 
mourning  with  bare  feet  and  a  cord,  as  a  sign  of 
servitude,  round  their  necks,  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  Charles,  entreating  him  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  Pisa  only  not  to  surrender  it  again  to  its 
oppressors. 

Nevertheless  he  did  surrender  it  in  return  for 
Florentine  gold,  only  his  lieutenants  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  town  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 

They  also  had  been  moved  by  Pisan  prayers  and 
won  by  Pisan  women,  five  hundred  young  girls  dressed 
in  white,  who  had  surrounded  the  French  asking  them 
to  be  their  knights :  "  Or  if  you  cannot  help  us  with 
your  swords,"  they  said,  "then  help  us  with  your 
prayers,"  and  they  led  the  officers  to  a  shrine  of  the 
Madonna  chanting  meanwhile  a  song  so  pathetic  that 
their  hearers  were  moved  to  tears. 
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The  king  was  besi^ed  with  entreaties  from  his  own 
people.  The  officers  of  the  royal  guard  burst  into 
the  room  where  he  sat  at  play,  and  one  among  them, 
Sallezard,  said  impetuously,  "  Sire,  if  it  be  money  that 
you  need,  have  no  fear,  for  here  is  enough."  They 
tore  from  their  necks  their  silver  chains  and  collars 
and  offered  to  give  up  all  their  arrears  of  pay. 

From  Genoa,  Siena,  and  Lucca  the  Pisans  also 
received  encouragement  and  help,  the  three  republics 
joining  to  furnish  a  small  force  under  Giacomo 
d'Appiano,  lord  of  Piombino,  and  Giovanni  Savelli, 
who  joined  the  troops  of  Lucio  Malvezzi,  the  Pisan 
ocndottiere,  and  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  the  Florentines 
in  the  valley  of  the  Serchio.  About  the  same  time 
Montepulciano  revolted  from  the  rule  of  Florence  and 
placed  itself  under  the  protection,  joyfully  accorded, 
of  Siena.  One  of  the  usual  revolutions  in  the  latter 
town  had  recently  given  a  pretext  to  the  French  to 
occupy  it,  and  De  Signy  one  of  Charles's  officers,  began 
to  dream  of  establishing  himself  as  ruler  there  when  a 
fresh  insurrection  drove  him  and  all  his  companions 
away. 

The  Lucchese,  who,  from  their  constant  fear  of 
falling  into  the  power  of  the  Florentines,  had  been 
very  liberal  with  money  to  Charles,  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  restore  to  them  Pietrasanta  and 
the  Port  of  Motrone,  a  measure  which,  as  interfering 
with  their  rights,  greatly  annoyed  the  Florentines  who 
still,  however,  clung  to  the  French  alliance  as  consti- 
tuting the  best  bulwark  against  the  Medici. 

In  fact  there  was  not  a  town  in  Tuscany  which  had 
not  been  stirred  to  new  life  and  excited  by  reviving 
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hopes  at  the  descent  upon  Italy  of  the  splendid  army 
which  achieved  at  first  such  facile  and  brilliant 
successes,  only  to  cross  the  Alps  once  more,  leaving 
nothing  behind  it  but  emptied  treasuries  and  the 
memory  of  bitter  deceptions. 

D'Entragues,  the  French  commander  at  Pisa, 
finally  handed  over  the  fortresses  to  the  citizens  in 
return  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  the  exhausted  town 
raised  by  means  that  despair  alone  could  teach,  and 
then  the  commune,  determined  to  resist  Florence  to 
the  last,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Pisans 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  all  the  states  which  had 
joined  the  league  against  Charles  promises  to  respect 
their  liberties,  which  had  also  been  derisively  guaran- 
teed by  Maximilian  in  the  name  of  that  Holy  Roman 
Empire  now  fast  becoming  the  she  dow  of  a  shade. 

Venice  responded  generously  to  the  appeal  of 
Pisa  by  sending  both  ambassadors  and  troops,  but 
as  the  Republic  of  the  Lagoons  was  never  quixotic,  we 
must  look  for  the  explanation  of  her  policy  in  the 
determination  to  prevent  an  alliance  between  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  Pisa.  Sforza  easily  penetrated 
these  designs,  and  to  checkmate  them  invited  Maxi- 
milian to  be  crowned  King  of  Lonibardy  in  Milan 
and  emperor  in  Rome,  so  that  the  old  authority  of 
the  empire  might  be  re-established  in  Italy.  Maxi- 
milian had  no  objection  to  masquerade  as  a  successor 
of  Charlemagne  provided  he  were  paid,  and  he  under- 
took to  bring  an  imposing  army,  which,  when  it 
presented  itself  at  last,  was  found  to  consist  in  three 
hundred  cavalry  and  fifteen  hundred  foot.     But  even 
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this  small  force  excited  uneasiness  among  the  Floren- 
tines,  who  had  lately  met  with  fresh  reverses  in  their 
Pisan  campaign,  who  saw  all  the  strength  of  the 
league  against  them,  and  found  that  Charles,  in  spite 
of  promises,  had  little  intention  of  returning  to  Italy 
to  help  them. 

Yet  they  still  clung  to  the  French  alliance,  thanks 
partly  to  the  influence  of  Savonarola,  who  preached 
incessantly  either  that  Charles  would  again  cross  the 
Alps,  or  that  a  terrible  punishment  would  overtake 
him  did  he  fail  to  do  so.  He  also  prophesied  that  a 
miracle  would  shortly  rescue  the  Florentines  from 
their  present  perils,  and  when  Maximilian  failed  in 
the  siege  of  Leghorn,  which  was  succoured  in  the 
very  ryck  of  time  by  a  French  fleet  bearing  provisions 
and  soldiers,  the  assurances  given  by  the  Friar  seemed 
to  his  fervent  followers  to  have  been  abundantly 
justified.  Maximilian,  with  his  usual  frivolity,  soon 
tired  of  his  Italian  expedition,  and  went  back  to 
Germany,  a  move  of  which  one  result  was  to  upset 
Sforza's  designs  on  Pisa  and  cause  him  to  recall  his 
troops  from  Tuscany.  This  afforded  some  relief  to 
the  anxiety  of  the  Florentines,  but  brought  their 
home  affairs  to  an  acuter  condition  than  ever.  For 
the  more  Savonarola's  partizans  increased  in  number 
and  in  faith,  the  more  determined  did  his  enemies 
become  to  destroy  him.  That  was  the  one  point  on 
which  Arrabbiati  and  Bigi  were  alike  agreed,  and  the 
already  complicated  situation  was  not  made  simpler 
by  the  efforts  of  the  first-named  to  compass  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
second  class  to  recall  the  Medici.     The  end  of  April, 
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1497,  saw  an  attempt  made  by  Piero  to  surprise  the 
town.  Bernardo  del  Nero,  the  actual  Gonfaloniere, 
was  a  friend  of  the  exiled  family,  and  the  moment 
consequently  seemed  propitious.  Piero  went  first  to 
Siena,  where  Pandolfo  Petrucci  and  his  brother,  now 
absolute  masters  of  that  republic,  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  friendship.  There  the  pretender  was 
joined  by  a  force  of  eight  hundred  horse  and  three 
thousand  foot  under  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  and 
thus  accompanied  he  set  out  by  night  marches  for 
Florence,  but  only  to  find  on  arriving  at  the  Roman 
gate  that  every  warlike  preparation  had  been  made 
to  receive  him  and  that  Bernardo  del  Nero's  authority 
was  a  dead  letter.  He  remained  four  hours  before 
the  gate  without  having  the  courage  to  attack  it,  then 
sneaked  away,  leaving  nothing  behind  him  but  a 
bitterer  hatred  than  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  Floren- 
tines against  himself  and  his  name. 

An  accident  revealed  somewhat  later  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Piero 
and  had  encouraged  his  attempt,  and  Niccold  Ridolfi, 
Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  Giovanni  Cambi,  Giannozzi, 
Pucci,  and  Bernardo  del  Nero  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  sentence  was  not  executed  without  a 
tremendous  struggle,  in  which  all  the  forces  of  a 
determined  democracy  were  arrayed  against  the  open 
protests  and  secret  opposition  of  the  government's 
enemies.  In  accordance  with  the  law  which  Savona- 
rola had  helped  to  pass,  an  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  the  Eight  could  have  been  made  to  the  General 
Council,  but  this  measure,  when  proposed,  was  out- 
voted, thanks   in   great    part    to  the   resolution   of 
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Franceso  Valori,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  fanatical 
among  the  Piagnoni.  The  Standard-bearers  of  the 
Companies,  who  had  been  summoned  to  assist  the 
Signoria  in  its  deliberations,  threatened  to  massacre 
the  four  Priors  whom  they  suspected  of  wishing  to 
defraud  them  of  vengeance,  and  the  appeal  of  the 
Council  having  been  rejected  at  last  unanimously, 
the  beheadal  of  the  five  conspirators  took  place  the 
same  night.  Bernardo  del  Nero  was  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  Lorenzo  Tomabuoni  was  but  twenty- 
nine,  but  all  alike  were  conducted  barefoot  and  in 
chains  by  the  light  of  torches  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
Bargello,  which,  filled  with  a  howling  crowd,  resembled, 
said  a  contemporary,  "  a  cavern  of  hell "  They  met 
their  fate  courageously,  and  the  odour  of  their  blood 
seemed  to  intoxicate  the  mob,  but  even  among  the 
Piagnoni  many  felt  that  such  triumphs  of  democracy 
might  be  bought  too  dearly. 

Savonarola,  although  he  had  once  proposed  and 
carried  a  general  amnesty,  on  this  occasion  made  no 
attempt  to  induce  his  own  followers  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy.  He  seemed  indeed  to  have  concerned 
himself  with  the  details  of  government  but  little  just 
now,  being  absorbed  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Pope,  and  more  and  more  plunged  in  visions  and 
ecstatic  contemplation.  His  moment  of  action 
was  over,  and  he  was  fast  losing  hold  of  a  world 
which  he  still  dreamed  of  reforming,  while  outside 
his  convent  cell  human  passions  were  seething,  and 
the  men  whom  they  swayed  hungered  and  thirsted 
for  the  Friar's  destruction.  These  designs  found  an 
eager  partizan  in  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  already 
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forbidden  Savonarola  to  preach,  and  in  May,  I497> 
excommunicated  him  and  all  who  should  hold  inter- 
course with  him.  The  Dominican  paid  no  heed  to 
the  excommunication,  declaring  it  to  be  unjust,  and 
consequently  null,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  publicly 
celebrated  mass  in  his  own  church  of  St.  Mark,  com- 
municated with  all  his  monks  and  a  large  number  of 
laymen,  and  shortly  afterwards  resumed  preaching  in 
the  Duomo  before  a  more  numerous  congregation 
than  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  excommunication  had 
its  effect.  We  can  see  this  in  the  diary  of  Luca 
Landucci,  who,  ardent  Piagnone  though  he  was,  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  listen  any  more 
to  Savonarola's  sermons  after  the  publication  of  the 
Papal  bull.  The  truth  was  also  that  the  Friar  had 
strained  his  influence  too  far.  He  had  caused  a  pyre 
to  be  built  in  the  Piazza,  and  thereon  burnt  all  the 
obscene  books  and  indecent  pictures  which  his  acolytes 
could  collect,  together  with  playing  cards  and  dice, 
lutes,  harps,  and  musical  instruments,  false  hair,  per- 
fumes, cosmetics,  carnival  masks,  and  other  vanities. 
This  ceremony,  which  attracted  immense  crowds, 
took  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  day  formerly  marked 
by  orgies,  but  now  celebrated  with  prayers  and  sacred 
songs  and  fastings  among  all  except  the  unregenerate, 
who  did  their  best  to  disturb  such  holy  scenes.  Dolfo 
Spini,  one  of  Savonarola's  bitterest  enemies,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  dissolute  youths  who  were 
known  as  Compagnacci,  in  reference  to  the  unceasing 
and  unseemly  war  which  they  waged  against  the  Friar 
and  all  his  works. 

Their  methods  might  be  reprobated,  but  the  example 
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of  their  scoffing  could  not  but  be  contagious  among^  a 
population  who  had  been  worked  up  to  an  impossible 
altitude  of  purity  and  renunciation.  The  reaction 
against  such  sacrifices  was  inevitable,  and  all  the 
more  so  that  Savonarola,  absorbed,  possessed,  domi- 
nated through  every  fibre  of  his  being  by  his  own 
idea,  had  instituted  a  moral  tyranny  to  which  no 
free  soul  could  long  submit  with  tameness.  He  was 
accused  of  encouraging  espionage  in  families,  urging 
wives  to  leave  their  husbands  and  live  as  nuns,  servants 
to  report  when  gambling  or  other  vicious  amusements 
went  on  in  the  houses  of  their  employers,  and  even 
children  to  testify  in  season  and  out  of  season  before 
their  parents. 

His  notion  of  using  children  for  his  propaganda 
cannot  be  applauded.  There  is  something  ludicrous 
and  sad  in  the  spectacle  of  these  young  creatures 
taught  to  penetrate  uninvited  into  houses  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  whether  forbidden  occupations 
were  indulged  in ;  to  pursue  and  denounce  blas- 
phemers ;  to  address  richly  attired  women  in  the 
streets,  and  urge  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
"  King  of  Florence,"  and  His  mother,  to  renounce 
their  vain  adornments  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
punished  by  disease. 

And  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  while  beneath 
the  surface  a  reaction  had  already  set  in  against  the 
Dominican,  the  society  which  he  had  so  strangely 
transformed  and  travestied,  being  now  fully  organized, 
presented  an  aspect  of  piety  so  aggressive  and  un- 
compromising that  all  the  enemies  of  the  Piagnoni, 
from   the   Pope  down    to   the   humblest  and   basest 
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Compagnaccio,  felt  that  Savonarola  must  be  got  rid 
of  at  any  price.  The  chief  foes  of  his  order,  the 
Franciscans,  were  exasperated  beyond  endurance, 
and  their  general,  Mariano  di  Ghinazzano,  never 
ceased  representing  to  Alexander  the  necessity  of 
striking  some  decisive  blow.  Out  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, by  a  process  too  long  to  relate,  arose  the 
famous  and  fatal  ordeal  of  fire.  A  Franciscan  friar, 
Francesco  da  Puglia,  had  been  despatched  to  Florence 
to  preach  against  Savonarola  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  he  suddenly  made  the  startling  proposition 
that  the  Dominican  and  himself  should  voluntarily 
mount  a  burning  pile  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
whether  or  not  a  miracle  from  heaven  would  testify 
to  the  genuineness  of  Savonarola's  doctrines.  "I 
feel  sure  of  perishing  myself,"  said  the  Franciscan, 
"  but  Christian  charity  teaches  me  not  to  consider  my 
own  life,  if  by  sacrificing  it  I  can  deliver  the  Church 
from  an  heretical  teacher  who  has  already  led,  and 
will  lead  nniny  more,  souls  into  eternal  damnation." 

Savonarola's  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  the  ordeal, 
but  his  disciple  and  friend,  Fra  Domenico  Buonvicini, 
declared  himself  ready  to  enter  the  flames,  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  by  his  master's  prayers  a  miracle  of 
God  would  deliver  him  unhurt. 

No  sooner  was  this  announcement  made  public 
than  it  became  impossible  for  Fra  Domenico  to  draw 
back,  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  eager, 
curious,  alert  population  of  Florence,  always  credulous 
and  sceptical  at  one  and  the  same  time,  always  agog 
for  novelty  and  anxious  for  excitement,  seized  with 
frenzied  inquisitiveness  on  the  idea  of  the  ordeal,  some 
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out  of  mere  love  for  a  spectacle  so  unique,  some  out 
of  expectation  of  the  promised  miracle,  some  out  of 
unholy  longing  for  a  catastrophe  that  would  precipi- 
tate Savonarola  to  his  ruin. 

As  for  the  Pope,  he  wrote  to  the  Franciscans  of 
Florence  to  thank  them  for  the  zeal  with  which  they 
were  about  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  brother  in  defence 
of  the  Holy  See's  authority,  and  assured  them  that 
the  memory  of  so  sublime  a  deed  should  never  be 
allowed  to  perish. 

The  object  of  Fra  Francesco  was  to  induce  Savona- 
rola himself  to  mount  the  pyre,  but  in  this  he  failed. 
If  the  master  himself  were  tepid,  however,  not  so  his 
followers.  The  difficulty  was  to  cool  their  ardour. 
All  the  Dominican  monks  in  Tuscany,  many  priests 
and  laymen,  even  women  and  children,  supplicated 
the  Signoria  to  allow  them  to  undergo  the  ordeal, 
but,  fortunately,  the  government  kept  its  head,  and 
decreed  that  there  should  be  only  two  participants — 
Fra  Domenico  Buonvicini  for  the  Dominicans,  and 
Fra  Andrea  Rondinelli  for  the  rival  order,  Fra 
Francesco  da  Puglia  having  withdrawn  when  he 
found  that  Savonarola  was  not  to  be  induced  to 
expose  his  own  life  on  this  occasion. 

A  scaffold  five  feet  high  by  ten  broad,  and  eighty 
feet  in  length  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria.  It  was  covered  with  earth  and  bricks 
to  preserve  it  from  the  fire.  Along  the  whole  length 
of  the  construction  on  each  side  combustibles  four 
feet  thick  were  heaped  up,  a  space  of  two  feet  in 
breadth  being  left  free  for  the  friars  to  traverse. 
They  were  to  enter  the  path  of  fire  from  the  Loggia 
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dei  Lanzi,  which  was  divided  by  a  partition  into  tv/o 
tribunes,  one  for  the  Dominicans  and  the  other  for 
the  Franciscans.  The  ordeal  was  fixed  for  the  7th  of 
April,  1498,  and  on  that  day,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  Piazza,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  adjacent 
houses  were  crowded,  not  only  with  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  but  with  hundreds  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  country  who  had  been  attracted  by 
the  news  of  the  forthcoming  miracle. 

Savonarola  arrived  in  the  priest's  robes  which  he 
had  put  on  to  celebrate  mass,  and  carried  the  sacra- 
ment enclosed  in  a  crystal  tabernacle.  Fra  Domenico 
bore  a  crucifix,  and  behind  him  came  all  the  monks 
of  the  order,  chanting  psalms  and  carrying  each  a 
red  cross.  A  crowd  of  citizens  followed  with  lighted 
torches.  The  fervour  of  the  Piagnoni,  the  faith  of 
the  Dominicans,  the  excitement  of  the  crowd,  were 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  the  Franciscana 
remained  strangely  cool.  Probably  they  had  not 
taken  the  thing  quite  seriously  in  the  beginning,  and 
had  committed  themselves  irrevocably  somewhat 
unawares.  Their  one  object  had  been  to  destroy 
Savonarola,  and  this  design  had  so  far  been  partially 
foiled  ;  and  now,  when  the  hour  for  the  ordeal  had 
come,  perhaps  the  solemnity  of  the  Dominicans,  their 
array  of  red  crosses  and  lighted  torches,  their  apparent 
firm  belief  in  the  coming  miracle  had  its  effect  in 
awing  and  discouraging  their  rivals.  Certain  it  is 
that  while  the  crowd  waited  in  frenzied  suspense, 
the  Franciscans  raised  one  objection  after  another. 
They  said  Fra  Domenico  might  be  a  magician  and 
carry  some  charm  beneath  his  habiliments,  and  they 
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insisted  that  he  should  lay  aside  the  clothes  in  which 
he  had  come  and  put  on  others  chosen  by  his 
opponents.  The  Friar,  after  much  argument,  sub- 
mitted to  this  change  of  vestment,  and  declared 
himself  ready  for  the  flames.  But  as  Savonarola 
handed  him  the  tabernacle  containing  the  Holy 
Sacrament  a  fresh  outcry  arose  among  the  Franciscans, 
who  maintained  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  intolerable 
impiety  to  expose  the  Host  to  be  burned.  But  on 
this  point  Savonarola  himself  would  not  yield, 
declaring  that  Fra  Domenico's  one  certainty  of 
safety  lay  in  the  God  whom  he  carried :  a  curious 
contention,  which  throws  a  side-light  on  the  per- 
plexities of  the  great  strange  soul,  and  doubting,  if 
fervid,  and  noble  mind  of  the  monk  who  regarded 
himself  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven,  who 
accepted  his  own  visions  as  realities  and  believed  in 
his  own  prophecies,  yet  had  such  unexpected  flashes 
of  common  sense,  and  was  more  sceptical  than  any  of 
his  followers  now  that  the  opportunity  for  a  real 
miracle  presented  itself  On  Savonarola's  refusal 
more  wrangling  followed  ;  the  day  wore  on  ;  a  violent 
downfall  of  rain  drenched  the  pyre  and  the  crowd,  and 
finally  the  Signoria  announced  that  the  ordeal  must 
be  deferred  and  ordered  the  assembly  to  disperse. 

By  these  means,  unpremeditated  or  not,  the 
Franciscans  had  gained  their  ends.  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  the  disappointed  populace  was  too  violent 
not  to  include  friends  and  foes  alike  in  its  overflow. 
Savonarola  was  insulted  as  he  passed  through  the 
Piazza  on  his  way  to  the  convent,  and  his  subsequent 
explanation  did  not  avail  to  convince  the  perplexed 
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multitude  that  he  had  been  innocent  of  any  wish  to 
avoid  the  ordeal.  The  Compagnacci,  on  their  side, 
urged  the  people  no  longer  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
duped  by  a  hypocrite,  a  heretic,  and  a  false  prophet 
who  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting. 

An  angry  mob  broke  into  the  cathedral  during  the 
evening  sermon  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  cry  arose 
"  To  arms !  **  The  Compagnacci  led  the  way  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Mark,  which  stood  a  siege  of  some 
hours,  being  defended  by  the  laymen  who  were 
assembled  in  the  church  for  divine  service  and  by  a 
few  monks,  while  Savonarola  and  the  greater  number 
of  his  friars  passed  the  time  in  prayers  to  Heaven. 
Alas!  the  saintly  hierarchy,  the  hosts  of  the  Most 
High  stirred  not,  and  no  sign  from  an  outraged 
divinity  fell  on  the  impious  town.  The  doors  of  the 
convent  were  finally  fired  and  then  the  besieged 
surrendered.  Savonarola  and  two  companions,  the 
faithful  Fra  Domenico  and  Fra  Salvestro  Maruflfi, 
were  seized  and  conducted  to  prison  amid  insults  and 
contumely  and  outrages  too  coarse  to  relate. 

All  night  long  the  fury  against  the  Piagnoni  grew, 
and  next  morning  Francesco  Valori,  who  had  taken 
such  a  leading  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  five 
conspirators,  was  arrested,  and  on  his  way  to  prison 
killed.  A  like  fate  befell  his  wife  as  she  came  to  a 
window  of  her  home  with  a  vain  prayer  for  mercy  on 
her  lips ;  and  another  principal  adherent  of  the  Friar 
Andrea  Cambini  was  also  murdered. 

The  Signoria,  which  had  entered  on  its  functions  a 
month  previously  to  these  events,  was  mostly  hostile 
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to  Savonarola,  and  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
depose  the  Ten  of  War  and  Eight  of  Justice  and 
replace  them  with  enemies  of  the  Piagnoni.  The 
Pope  was  bent  on  the  death  of  Savonarola  and  at  the 
request  of  the  government  of  Florence  despatched 
thither  two  ecclesiastical  judges  who  were  practically 
executioners. 

The  trial  was  a  tragic  farce  varied  by  horrible 
tortures,  during  which  the  unhappy  prisoner,  wracket.1 
through  every  nerve  of  his  delicate  frame,  muttered 
delirious  phrases,  and  repeated  dictated  avowals 
which  were  embodied  in  a  so-called  confession. 
Even  now,  after  four  hundred  years,  one  cannot  read 
without  passionate  pity  the  story  of  the  long  agony 
of  that  pure  and  noble  soul.  A  month  passed,  and 
then  on  the  23rd  of  May  a  new  scaffolding  and  a  new 
pile  were  erected  on  the  Piazza.  Again  the  cruel 
crowd  assembled,  breathless  for  a  satisfaction  which 
this  time  was  not  to  be  denied  them.  Savonarola  and 
his  two  disciples  descended  the  principal  staircase  of 
the  Palazzo  and  after  being  divested  of  their  chief 
clothes  were  conducted  before  the  altar  of  the  palace 
chapel  and  there  arrayed  in  sacerdotal  garments,  only 
to  be  despoiled  of  them,  as  a  mark  of  degradation, 
immediately  afterwards.  "  You  are  separated  from 
the  militant  and  triumphant  church,"  the  officiating 
bishop  said  to  Savonarola.  "  Triumphant,  no  !  That 
is  not  in  your  power,"  replied  the  condemned  man. 
Despoiled  of  their  priestly  robes  and  degraded,  the 
three  were  taken  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  and 
had  to  listen  to  their  sentence  of  death  "for  heresy." 
They  were  offered  absolution  and — pathetic  faith  ! — 
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accepted  it  humbly.  After  a  few  more  formalities 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  scafiTold,  and  there, 
kneeling,  surrendered  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  executioners.  Maruffi  and  Buonvicini  were 
hanged  first,  then  came  the  turn  of  Savonarola. 
They  had  not  bandaged  his  eyes  nor  bound  his  arms, 
and  when  he  was  suspended  in  mid-air  and  his  poor 
body  underwent  the  final  convulsions  of  death,  his 
hand  extended  above  the  heads  of  the  shrieking  mob 
seemed  to  bless  them  in  the  very  moment  that  they 
rushed  forward  to  fire  the  faggots  amid  insulting  cries 
of  "  Prophet !  now  for  your  miracle."  And  in  the 
universal  excitement  it  almost  seemed  to  the  yelling 
foes,  as  to  the  Piagnoni,  silent  with  terror  and  grief, 
that  a  miracle  was  about  to  be  worked  when  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  aside  the  flames.  What ! 
would  God  now,  at  the  last,  forbid  the  fire  to  touch 
the  martyred  bodies  ?  "  Alas !  they  were  already  as 
black,"  says  a  spectator,  "  as  rats." 

A  perfect  explosion  of  basest  hatred,  a  mad  return 
to  vice  and  folly  followed  on  these  events,  and  so  low 
for  the  moment  had  the  memory  of  Savonarola  fallen 
that  a  month  after  his  execution,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Baptist,  when  there  was  a  grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  the  populace  were  delighted  with  the 
spectacle  of  dogs,  a  dead  lion,  and  a  pig,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Piagnoni,  Francesco  Valori,  and  Savonarola. 
But  this  obscene  farce  did  not  represent  the  general 
opinion,  for  the  great  memory  of  Fra  Girolamo  could 
not  long  be  degraded  by  calumny  however  vile. 
This  is  proved  by  the  very  divergence  of  opinion 
concerning  him  among  contemporary  and  successive 
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historians.  It  is  a  testimony  to  his  grandeur  of  soul 
that  he  should  have  been,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
should  remain,  incomprehensible.  Pope  Benedict 
XIII,  said,  "  If  by  God's  grace  I  reach  Paradise  I 
shall  inquire  whether  Savonarola  be  there;"  and 
Pius  VII.  expressed  the  same  idea  in  the  words,  "In 
heaven  I  shall  solve  this  problem." 
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Strangely  enough  Charles  VIII.  died  on  the 
very  day  of  the  trial  by  fire,  April  7,  1498.  His 
early  death,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  that  of  the 
infant  Dauphin,  seemed  a  justification  of  Savonarola's 
prophecies. 

Louis  XII.  lost  no  time  in  asserting  his  pretensions 
to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  in  right  of  his  direct  descent  from  Valen- 
tina  Visconti.  On  mounting  the  throne  he  caused 
himself  to  be  described  as  King  of  France,  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  Jerusalem,  and  Duke  of  Milan,  thus  at 
once  disclosing  views  which  boded  but  little  tran- 
quillity to  Italy.  As  far  as  the  Tuscan  Republics  are 
concerned,  however,  Louis'  policy  is  interesting  only 
in  so  far  as  it  influenced  these.  He  had  need  of 
alliances,  and  lost  no  time  in  conciliating  Florence. 

The  war  continued  against  Pisa,  which  was  sup- 
plied with  means  of  resistance  by  Venice.  The 
Florentines,  irritated  at  the  long-delayed  fruition  of 
their  hopes,  began  to  suspect  their  commander,  Paolo 
Vitelli,   of  treacherously  serving  the  designs  of  the 

Medici.     He  was  seized  and  tortured,  and  although 
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no  avowal  could  be  extorted  from  him,  and  no 
authentic  proofs  of  his  guilt  existed,  he  was  beheaded 
on  the  1st  of  October,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico. 

Siena  ever  since  1495  ^^  been  ruled  by  Pandolfo 
Petrucci,  who  pretended  to  govern  only  by  favour  of 
the  Nove,  and  was  ostentatiously  simple  in  his  mode 
of  life,  never  even  attempting,  like  the  Medici,  to  ally 
himself  with  the  nobility.  He  was  not  usually  blood- 
thirsty, but  could  commit  a  great  crime  on  occasions, 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  caused  his  father-in-law, 
Niccol6  Borghese,  who  had  resisted  his  authority,  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  coram  populo^  on  the  city  Piazza. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1500,  Pisa  was  again  besieged 
by  the  French  troops,  commanded  by  Hugues  de 
Beaumont,  but  once  more  the  unhappy  town  had 
awakened  pity  and  preference  in  French  hearts ;  and 
after  one  attack  had  failed,  the  disaffection  reign- 
ing in  the  camp  prevented  De  Beaumont  from  carr>''- 
ing  through  a  second.  The  French  soldiers  allowed 
reinforcements  to  reach  Pisa,  and  did  not  conceal 
their  hostility  to  their  paymasters,  the  Florentines, 
and  finally  De  Beaumont,  having  broken  all  his 
engagements,  returned  to  Lombardy. 

At  Pistoja  civil  war  broke  out  again  between  the 
Cancellieri  and  the  Panciatichi,  whose  feuds  were 
supposed  to  have  been  long  over.  The  Panciatichi 
were  driven  away  ;  their  houses  burnt,  their  goods 
pillaged.  The  Cancellieri  pursued  them  outside  the 
gates,  and  besieged  them  in  the  church  of  San 
Michelc,  but  were  finally  overcome  by  a  fresh  con- 
tingent of  the  foe.    Florence  without  troops,  now  that 
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the  French  had  left,  and  without  money  now  that  the 
King  of  France  made  continual  demands  for  sub- 
sidies, could  neither  continue  the  war  against  Pisa 
nor  suppress  the  sedition  of  Pistoja  The  situation 
of  the  republic  thus  impoverished  and  enfeebled  was 
full  of  danger,  and  what  made  it  worse  was  the  now 
manifest  intention  of  Caesar  Borgia  to  possess  himself 
if  possible  of  Tuscany,  He  began  by  intriguing  in 
Bologna,  and  revealed  to  Bentivoglio,  the  tyrant  there, 
certain  designs  formed  against  him  by  the  rich  and 
powerful  Marescotti.  Hermes  Bentivoglio  assassi- 
nated Agamemnon  Marescotti,  the  chief  of  the  house, 
and  there  followed  a  butchery  in  which  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  persons  of  both  sexes  fell.  Benti- 
voglio ordered  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  shut  while 
the  massacre  was  going  on,  and,  with  the  satanic 
astuteness  of  Italian  tyrants,  forced  the  sons  of  the 
noblest  families  to  join  in  the  carnage,  thus  attaching 
them  to  himself  for  fear  of  future  reprisals. 

After  the  conquest  of  Naples,  Louis  XH.,  by  an 
act  of  extreme  bad  faith,  made  an  alliance  with  Borgia, 
by  which  he  undertook  to  furnish  him  with  three 
hundred  horse,  to  be  employed  in  expelling  the  Benti- 
voglio family  from  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  from  Perugia 
and  the  Vitelli  from  Citta  di  Castello.  This  agree- 
ment increased  the  alarm  of  the  Florentines,  who  did 
not  know  but  what  they  might  be  the  next  victims 
of  some  secret  compact,  and  the  instability  of  their 
government  appeared  as  an  evil  which  increased  all 
the  other  difficulties  of  their  situation.  The  Grand 
Council  on  the  Venetian  model  was  to  have  been  a 
radical  remedy,  one  which  would  infuse  new  vitality 
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into  the  exhausted  frame  of  the  republic.  Machia- 
velli  and  Guicciardini  both  pronounced  it  the  best 
government  which  Florence  ever  had,  and  no  doubt 
theoretically  it  possessed  transcendent  merits.  But 
the  era  of  free  communes  in  Italy  was  past,  and  no 
machinery  of  government  could  resuscitate  these  insti- 
tutions. They  had  yielded  all  the  splendid  and  unique 
results  of  which  they  were  capable,  and  needed  to  be 
superseded  by  a  spirit  of  nationality  which  as  yet  was 
unborn.  But  Florence  still  clung  passionately,  like 
Pisa  and  Lucca,  to  the  idea  of  independence,  and  in  its 
perplexity  could  think  of  only  one  device,  that,  namely, 
of  a  Gonfaloniere  for  life,  who  would  correspond  to 
some  extent  to  the  office  of  Doge  in  Venice.  He  was 
to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred 
ducats  a  month,  to  be  invested  with  the  right  of 
assisting  at  the  deliberations  of  the  councils  and 
tribunals,  and  share,  with  the  president  for  the  day  of 
the  Signoria,  the  right  of  initiating  public  measures. 
But  with  all  these  extended  powers  he  was  not  placed 
above  the  risk  of  capital  punishment,  should  he  incur 
sentence  on  the  part  of  the  Eight  of  Justice. 

This  reform  was  finally  passed  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1502,  and  Piero  Soderini  appointed  to  the 
new  office  for  the  ist  of  the  following  November. 
Only  a  short  time  previously  a  change  had  also  been 
introduced  into  the  legal  procedure  of  Florence,  the 
Captain  of  Justice  and  tjie  Podesti  being  finally  sup- 
pressed and  replaced  by  five  judges.  The  president 
of  these  five  received,  however,  the  title  of  Podesti, 
and  as  each  judge  was  to  be  Podesta  in  turn  for  six 
months,  the  new  tribunal  was  given  the  well-known 
appellation  of  the  ruota  (wheel). 
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On  December  2,  1502,  a  treaty  had  been  signed 
at  Imola  between  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  and  Caesar 
Borgia,  by  which  the  former,  in  return  for  abandoning 
the  cause  of  the  Vitelli  and  Orsini,  was  confirmed  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Bologna,  subject  only  to  a  tribute  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats,  to  be  paid  annually  to  Borgia 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  lancers.  But  death 
came  suddenly  to  put  an  end  to  Caesar's  project,  and 
once  again  to  save  Florence  from  a  pressing  danger. 
Alexander  VI.  died,  and  his  son's  power  fell  like  a 
house  of  cards.  The  Baglioni  flew  back  to  Perugia, 
the  Vitelli  to  Citti  di  Castello ;  and  an  army,  des- 
patched by  Caesar  to  attack  Perugia  and  Florence, 
was  defeated  by  Gianpaolo  Baglioni,  who  was  fighting 
for  both  towns. 

In  1506,  by  the  determined  efforts  of  Pope  Julius 
II.,  Bologna  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  States 
of  the  Church,  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  being  paid  off, 
and  the  republican  constitution  of  the  city  being 
guaranteed  by  the  Pope,  who  nevertheless  replaced  the 
sixteen  Anziani  by  an  oligarchy  of  forty  senators. 

Genoa  for  some  time  past  now  had  been  unusually 
tranquil.  On  the  conquest  of  Milan  by  Louis  it  had 
passed  naturally  under  French  domination,  and  a 
commandant  of  that  nation  had  replaced  the  Doge. 
But  the  old  bitterness  between  the  "  nobles,"  that  is 
the  descendants  of  the  Fieschi,  Doria,  Spinola,  and 
Grimaldi  families,  and  the  "people,"  under  which 
term  were  included  all,  however  rich  and  illustrious, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  four  great  clans,  had  been 
increased  by  the  refusal  of  the  governing  class  in 
Genoa,  and  especially  of  Giovanni  Luigi  Fieschi,  to 
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take  possession  of  Pisa  when  that  republic  offered 
itself  in  1504.  The  refusal  was  considered  to  have 
been  dictated  by  motives  of  personal  calculation  and 
by  subserviency  to  the  French,  and  irritated  the  more 
democratic  party  extremely.  The  French  governor 
also  envenomed  the  feud  by  not  concealing  a  prefer- 
ence on  all  occasions  for  the  nobles,  who  grew  very 
insolent  in  consequence,  and  went  about  armed  with 
poniards,  on  the  handles  of  which  were  engraved  the 
words, "  Castiga-villano  "  ("  Chastise  the  villein  ").  On 
July  18,  1506,  the  long-brooding  storm  broke,  and  an 
insurrection  took  place,  which  ultimately  compelled 
Philippe  de  Ravenstein,  the  governor,  to  banish  Gio- 
vanni Luigi  Fieschi,  to  redistribute  the  public  offices, 
by  which  the  nobles  were  excluded  from  two-thirds, 
and  to  allow  the  creation  of  eight  tribunes,  charged  to 
protect  the  people.  But  Louis  XII.  soon  caused 
fresh  exasperation  by  insisting  that  Fieschi  should 
recover  possession  of  all  his  fiefs  along  the  eastern 
Riviera.  No  proposition  could  have  been  more  un- 
welcome to  the  Genoese  democracy,  who  desired  not 
only  to  retain  these  fiefs  which  were  redoubtable 
coigns  of  vantage  for  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  but 
also  to  seize  the  castle  and  town  of  Monaco — ^a  fast- 
ness which  constituted  all  the  pride  and  force  of  the 
Gramaldi,  but  had  none  the  less  been  formerly  the 
property  of  the  commune.  Louis  finding  the  Genoese 
unsubmissive,  proceeded  to  send  an  army  against 
them,  on  which  they  offered  themselves  to  Maximilian, 
but  soon  experiencing  the  incurable  untrustworthiness 
of  that  volatile  prince,  resorted  to  more  radical  mea- 
sures still,  by  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer 
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accept  French  rule,  and  naming  a  Doge  on  the  old 
pattern.  The  only  person  whom  they  could  get  to 
accept  the  post  was  Paolo  di  Novi,  a  master  dyer  of 
no  birth  and  apparently  no  fortune,  but  who  had 
many  qualities  which  might  in  happier  times  have 
made  him  a  good  ruler. 

The  French  army  meanwhile  had  advanced  close 
to  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  where  it  soon  put  to 
flight  the  citizen  soldiers  who  had  been  hastily  en- 
rolled. Genoa  filled  instantly  with  fugitives,  and  the 
wildest  terror  reigned.  Nevertheless  Paolo  de  Novi 
succeeded  in  making  some  preparation  for  resistance, 
and  at  Rivarole,  where  the  Genoese  again  met  the 
French,  the  latter  had  some  difficulty  in  carrying  off 
a  victory.  Still  they  were  victorious,  and  the  Genoese 
submitted.  On  April  29,  1507,  Louis  XII.  himself 
made  his  entry  into  the  town,  and  was  met  by  women 
and  children  carrying  olive  branches  and  pleading  for 
mercy.  This  attitude — a  new  one  among  the  once- 
indomitable  population — seemed  to  touch  the  French 
king,  who  announced  that  he  would  pardon  the 
rebels.  He  understood  the  word  in  a  kingly  sense, 
and  hanged  a  good  number  of  the  forgiven  after  a 
very  expeditious  trial. 

A  false  friend  with  whom  Paolo  de  Novi  had  taken 
refuge,  sold  him  to  the  French,  and  he  was  taken 
back  to  Genoa  to  be  executed.  His  head  was  exposed 
on  the  end  of  a  pike  on  the  tower  of  the  Pretoria,  and 
his  limbs,  which  had  been  quartered,  were  fastened  to 
the  gates  of  the  town.  Two  hundred  thousand  florins, 
exacted  from  the  entire  population,  the  erection  of  an 
inexpugnable  fortress,  and  the  public  burning  of  the 
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privileges  of  the  commune  completed  the  king's  act 
of  mercy.  '  He  did,  indeed,  restore  municipal  govern- 
ment, but  as  a  favour,  and  he  reinstated  the  nobles  in 
one  half  of  the  public  offices. 

These  events  in  Genoa  constituted  a  fresh  disaster 
for  Pisa,  and  made  another  station  of  the  via  dolorosa 
which  the  heroic  republic  had  trodden  so  long  in  want 
and  blood  and  tears.  From  the  other  maritime  re- 
public, once  a  rival  and  enemy  now  a  sister  in  mis- 
fortune, no  further  help  could  be  expected  while 
Lucca  and  Siena,  friends  but  intimidated,  could  only 
furnish  scanty  and  clandestine  succour.  The  Pisans 
felt  that  their  last  hour  of  struggle  was  approaching. 
The  Florentines,  by  the  advice  of  Machiavelli  and 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  in 
his  Treaty  of  the  Art  of  War,  had  lately  instituted 
trained  bands  intended  to  supersede  the  mercenaries, 
and  the  first  use  made  of  this  militia  was  to  lead  it 
against  Pisa.  The  Florentines  also  took  into  their 
service  Bardella,  a  corsair  of  Porto  Venere,  who,  in 
return  for  a  monthly  salary  of  six  hundred  florins, 
kept  the  mouth  of  the  Arno  closed  with  three  little 
vessels. 

Lucca,  finding  all  further  struggle  useless,  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Pisa,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Florence,  and  undertook  to  prevent  all  further  despatch 
of  provisions  to  the  suffering  communes. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  Pisa  and  even  the  most 
determined  among  its  citizens  could  no  longer  with- 
stand the  entreaties  for  peace  of  the  exhausted  towns- 
folk and  the  starving  peasants.  In  the  city  there 
was  no  longer  wine  nor  oil,  nor  vinegar  nor  salt,  and 
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com  could  only  be  procured  at  sixty  lire  the  quintal. 
Leather  for  making  shoes  was  wanting,  and  even  the 
soldiers  went  barefoot.  Fourteen  years  and  seven 
months  the  war  had  lasted,  and  now  even  the  most 
undaunted  accepted  the  necessity  for  capitulation. 
Twelve  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Florence,  peace 
was  signed  on  the  8th,  the  Florentine  army  entered 
the  gates  of  the  recaptured  town  and  distributed  food 
to  the  starving  people.  The  Fisans  had  prepared 
themselves  to  see  their  property  sacked,  and  were 
stupefied  at  finding  themselves  treated  with  mercy 
and  generosity.  The  Florentines,  who  had  antici- 
pated the  modem  spirit  in  so  many  respects,  showed 
themselves  again  far  in  advance  of  their  age.  Not 
only  were  all  offences  pardoned  and  all  property 
restored,  but  the  rents  and  prices  of  produce  yielded 
by  farms  on  the  Pisan  territory  during  the  current 
year  were  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  The 
ancient  privileges  and  independent  offices  of  the 
commune  were  guaranteed  to  it,  and  it  re-entered 
into  possession  of  its  commercial  and  manufacturing 
franchises.  Appeal  in  criminal  cases  was  allowed  to 
the  same  tribunals  as  those  which  judged  the  offences 
of  Florentines,  and,  in  short,  no  effort  was  spared  to 
render  the  capitulation  of  Pisa  as  little  humiliating  as 
possible.  Nevertheless  its  richest,  bravest,  and  most 
distinguished  citizens  emigrated  from  the  vanquished 
town.  Some  went  to  Palermo,  others  to  Lucca  or 
Sardinia,  but  the  majority  sought  French  soil  or 
enrolled  themselves  in  French  armies.  To  this  day 
in  the  South  of  France  there  exist  descendants  of 
Pisan  families,  whose  names  revive  the  memory  of  a 
commune's  tragedy. 
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In  Florence  the  surrender  of  Pisa  after  so  many 
years  was  welcomed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Louis  XII.,  now  that  the  ac- 
complished fact  confronted  him,  hastened  to  send  his 
congratulations.  **  You  have  become  the  first  power 
in  Italy,"  he  said  to  the  Florentine  ambassadors. 
**  How  will  you  call  yourselves  henceforward :  Sere- 
nissimi  or  Illustrissimi?"  The  moment  was  indeed 
a  proud  one,  and  the  opportunity  seemed  given  to 
Florence  of  playing  once  more  a  conspicuous  part  in 
European  politics.  But  the  poison  of  discord  still 
worked  in  her  veins.  Piero  Soderini,  conspicuously 
honest,  had  yet  neither  the  qualities  which  attract  the 
popular  imagination  nor  the  force  of  character  which 
can  direct  the  popular  will.  He  lived  more  soberly 
than  Cosimo  had  done  with  no  ulterior  designs,  but 
he  took  no  interest  in  art  or  literature,  and  his  rule 
seemed  dull  to  the  men  who  recalled  the  magnificent 
traditions  of  Lorenzo.  Public  order  was  also  much 
relaxed,  and  public  morals  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
against  the  deadness  of  the  general  background  these 
facts  stood  out  in  unnatural  relief.  Soderini  was 
blamed  for  everything,  and  a  reaction  began  in  favour 
of  the  Medici.  Piero  was  dead,  but  his  widow,  Alfon- 
sina,  still  lived  in  Florence,  and  never  ceased  intrigu- 
ing socially  if  not  politically  against  the  government. 
Cardinal  Giovanni  had  succeeded  in  marrying  his 
niece  Clarice,  Piero*s  daughter,  to  Filippo  Strozzi, 
whose  influence  and  wealth  were  enormous.  The 
marriage  at  first  caused  the  greatest  scandal,  and 
Filippo  was  fined  and  exiled  for  five  years  to  Naples ; 
but  before  the  term  ended  he  was  allowed  to  return 
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to  Florence,  and  Soderini  did  not  improve  his  own 
position  by  his  piteous  and  abject  attitude.  He  had 
but  one  desire  which  was  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
midst  of  enemies  whose  vigilance  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  rendered  such  a  policy  insane. 

Julius  II.  at  war  with  the  French  and  exasperated 
against  the  republic  for  not  frankly  taking  his  side, 
determined  to  restore  the  Medici ;  and  at  last,  on  the 
2 1st  of  August,  15 12,  the  tidings  spread  that  Ramon 
da  Cordova,  the  viceroy,  was  already  at  Barberino  with 
an  advance  force  of  two  hundred,  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  five  thousand  of  the  valorous  soldiers 
who  had  fought  at  Ravenna 

The  general  alarm  was  intense,  and  thousands  of 
fugitives  flocked  into  Florence.  The  Signoria  took 
hasty  measures,  ordered  a  levy  of  troops,  and  garri- 
soned Prato,  which  was  considered  favourable  to  the 
Medici,  but  at  the  same  time  despatched  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  if  possible  with  Ramon.  His 
intentions  were  frankly  avowed.  "  I  mean,"  he  said, 
**  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  allies  by  deposing  your 
Standard-bearer,  establishing  a  government  which 
cannot  be  suspected  of  French  sympathies,  restoring 
the  Medici  as  simple  citizens,  and  exacting  eighty  or 
one  hundred  thousand  ducats  for  the  *  league.'  " 

These  terms  not  being  immediately  accepted, 
Ramon  marched  forward,  and  on  the  29th  of  August 
took  Prato,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  one  of  which 
burst,  and  with  only  a  very  feeble  resistance  to  over- 
come on  the  part  of  the  trained  band  of  whom 
Machiavelli  was  so  proud.  The  sack  of  the  town 
lasted  until  the  19th  of  September,  and  several  thou- 
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sands  were  reported  to  have  perished.  The  streets 
and  churches  were  full  of  corpses — corpses  of  civilians, 
not  of  soldiers.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  horror 
the  people  of  Pistoja  counselled  by  fear  sent  the  keys 
of  their  town  to  Ramon, 

The  Florentines,  consternated,  b^an  already  to 
think  of  submitting  in  their  turn,  but  Ramon  demanded 
fifty  thousand  florins  now,  and  while  waiving  other 
points  stood  out  for  the  recall  of  the  Medici.  Hence 
arose  fresh  discussions,  more  confusion  and  another 
plot  against  the  Gonfaloniere.    On  the  morning  of 
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the  31st  of  August,  1512,  Antonfrancesco  degli  Al- 
bizzi,  Paolo  Vettori,  Gino  Capponi,  and  even  Baccio 
Valori,  who  had  married  Soderini's  niece,  rushed 
armed  to  the  palace  and  signified  to  the  Gonfaloniere 
that  he  must  come  to  some  decision  which  would 
save  Florence  from  the  fate  of  Prato. 

He  tried  to  temporize,  but  Albizzi  the  youngest 
and  boldest  of  the  band  seized  him  by  the  front  of 
his  dress  and  threatened  him  with  death  unless  he 
resigned.  Soderini,  heart-sick  and  weary,  hid  him- 
self for  some  hours  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and 
finally  escaped  to  Ragusa.     Several  of  his  adherents 
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followed  his  example,  ihe  long  prepared  revolution 
was  accomplished,  and  amid  cries  of  "  Palle,  Palle  1 " 
Giuliano  del  Medici,  mounted  on  the  same  palfrey  as 
Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi,  made  his  entry  into 
Florence.  He  feigned  to  have  returned  as  a  simple 
citizen,  with  no  pretensions  to  govern,  but  these 
declarations  took  in  nobody,  for  in  point  of  fact  the 
Florentines  were  anxious  for  the  old  yok& 
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The  first  act  of  Giuliano  was  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment of  the  people,  and  to  institute  a  new  Balia 
invested  with  full  powers,  and  empowered  to  prolong 
its  own  existence  from  year  to  year.  In  this  way  it 
continued  to  exist  until  1527,  when  the  Medici  were, 
as  we  shall  learn,  again  expelled. 

The  Medici  family  now  consisted  in  Giovanni  and 
Giuliano  (sons  of  Lorenzo),  Giulio,  Prior  of  Capua, 
and  bastard  son  of  the  Giuliano  killed  by  the  Pazzi, 
Lorenzo,  grandson  of  the  Magnificent,  and  Ipp)olito, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  IL,  with  Alessandro, 
supposed  to  be  the  bastard  either  of  Lorenzo  IL  or 
Cardinal  Giulio.  On  the  death  of  Julius  1 1.,  in 
February,  1513,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  raised  to 
the  Papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  and  lost 
no  time  in  enriching  his  family,  beginning  with 
Giulio,  whom  he  made  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and 
even  Cardinal,  getting  over  the  difficulty  of  his  cousin's 
illegitimate  birth  by  making  the  maternal  uncle  of 
Giulio  and  some  religious  swear  that  a  marriage  had 
taken  place  before  Giuliano's  assassination. 

394 
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Leo  X.  interfered  violently  in  the  affairs  of  Siena, 
and  drove  away  Borghese  Petrucci,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Pandolfo,  had  succeeded  to 
supreme  power  in  that  town  under  the  title  of  head 
of  the  Ba\ik  and  commandant  of  the  guard.  Leo 
favoured  Raffaello  Petrucci,  Bishop  of  Grosseto,  a 
devoted  adherent  of  his  own,  but  a  man  of  dissolute 
habits.  The  Pope  caused  him  to  be  escorted  to  Siena 
by  Vitello  Vitelli  and  an  armed  force,  and  installed 
him  in  the  place  of  Borghese,  who  meekly  retired. 

But  Cardinal  Alfonso,  Pandolfo's  second  son,  could 
not  so  easily  forgive,  more  especially  as  the  Pope's 
exaltation  had  been  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  in 
the  conclave.  The  violence  of  his  language  alarmed 
Leo ;  two  subordinates,  one  of  them  a  doctor,  were 
arrested,  and  under  torture  confessed  to  a  real  or 
false  conspiracy  to  poison  the  Holy  Father,  and 
Alfonso  was  degraded  from  his  sacred  rank  and 
strangled  The  Doctor,  Battista  da  Vercelli,  and  two 
companions  perished  amid  intolerable  sufferings,  and 
the  whole  college  of  cardinals  was  frozen  with  horror 
and  dismay. 

These  events  were  not  forgotten  when  Leo  died  in 
December,  1 521,  and  they  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  Giulio  dei  Medici,  who,  aspiring  to  succeed  his 
cousin  and  patron,  saw  himself  superseded  by  Adrian 
VI.  He  returned  to  Florence  in  a  humiliated  mood, 
and  feeling  perhaps  that  his  position  was  not  secure 
even  there,  made  professions  of  intending  to  resign 
his  position  as  head  of  the  State.  Personally  he  was 
the  least  unpopular  of  his  family,  and  his  assurances 
came  just  in  time  to  disconcert  a  conspiracy  that  had 
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been  forming  against  him  and  included  the  famous 
name  of  Machiavelli,  besides  those  of  Gian  Battista 
Soderini,  Luigi  Alamanni^Zanobi  Buondelmonte,  Cosi- 
mino  Ruceliai,  Alessandro  dei  Pazzi,  and  Francesco 
and  Jacopo  da  Diacceto,  all  members  of  the  famous 
academy  which  met  in  the  beautiful  Oricellari  Gardens. 

These  young  and  cultured  patricians,  although 
inspired  with  ideas  of  antique  patriotism,  were  not  all 
of  the  stuff  of  which  successful  conspirators  are  made, 
and  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  Cardinal's  promises. 
Already  they  saw  the  new  republic  constituted,  and 
Machiavelli,  Buondelmonti,  and  Pazzi  wrote  three 
theoretical  works  concerning  it  which  they  dedicated 
to  Giulio  dei  Medici.  He,  however,  either  had  wind 
of  the  machinations  which  had  existed,  or  his  liberal 
professions  were  all  the  time  a  blind.  At  any  rate, 
the  correspondence  of  Jacopo  da  Diacceto  with  French 
agents  was  discovered,  and  he  completed  the  revela- 
tions which  it  contained  by  confessing  under  torture 
that  he  had  intended  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal. 
Luigi  Alamanni  the  poet  had  time  to  make  his 
escape,  but  another  conspirator  of  the  same  name  was 
executed  with  Jacopo  on  the  7th  of  July.  Zanobi 
Buondelmonte  got  safely  away,  as  did  also  the  sons 
of  Paolo  Antonio  Soderini,  but  the  property  of  the 
latter  was  sequestrated. 

In  1523  Giulio  at  last  became  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  The  condition  of  abject  dependence 
on  his  house  into  which  the  Florentines  had  fallen, 
and  which  his  rule,  a  tolerable  one  on  the  whole,  had 
confirmed,  is  shown  by  an  incident  which  attended  his 
translation  to  the  Papal  chair. 
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Pietro  Orlandini,  a  respected  Florentine  citizen, 
already  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and  who  ought  to 
have  been  made  Standard-bearer  of  Justice  at  the 
next  extraction  of  names,  had  made  a  bet  that  Giulio 
would  not  be  elected  Pope.  When  the  news  came  that 
proved  him  mistaken  and  he  was  summoned  to  pay 
his  bet,  he  exclaimed  that  the  Cardinal  could  not 
have  been  elected  according  to  canonical  rules.  For 
this  simple  remark,  which  appeared  disrespectful  to 
the  popular  fetish,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Eight  and  beheaded  two  hours  later. 

Of  the  Medicean  family  only  the  two  youths  Ales- 
sandro  and  Ippolito  now  remained  to  claim  the  lord- 
ship of  Florence.  Clement  VII.  sent  them  to  Florence, 
where  the  young  Ippolito  was  regarded  as  chief  of  the 
State  and  given  the  title  of  Magnifico,  while  the  real 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legate,  Silvio 
Passerini,  Cardinal  of  Crotona. 

In  April,  1527,  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  but  especially 
Florence,  so  often  terrified  throughout  its  history  by 
the  advance  of  invading  hordes,  saw  itself  threatened 
anew  by  the  army  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon. 

Ippolito  dei  Medici  with  the  legate  and  two  other 
cardinals  happened  to  leave  Florence  to  visit  the 
camp  at  Olmo,  and  this  incident  sufficed  to  create 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  fleeing  from  dangers  of 
which  the  people  had  been  kept  in  ignorance. 

The  opponents  of  the  Medici  had  increased  of  late, 
as  a  portion  of  the  Florentine  population  keenly  felt 
the  disgrace  of  submitting  to  a  youth  governed  by  a 
Roman  prelate,  and  in  a  few  hours  an  insurrection 
was  prepared  and  accomplished.     The  Medici  were 
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proscribed  and  the  government  as  it  had  existed 
under  Piero  Soderini  re-established.  Of  course  the 
three  cardinals  returned  on  hearing  the  news  and 
brought  with  them  fifteen  hundred  infantry,  which 
proceeded  to  besiege  the  Palazzo  inside  which  the 
insurgents  had  fortified  themselves.  Never  had 
Florence  been  in  such  grave  peril,  for  if  the  Medici 
in  order  to  triumph  had  been  forced  to  call  in  the 
remainder  of  the  troops,  the  fair  town  would  have 
been  sacked. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  Bourbon  was  at  Santo  Stefano, 
and  any  weakness  of  the  Italians  made  his  oppor- 
tunity. Guicciardini,  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
the  situation,  interposed,  and  succeeded  in  alarming 
both  parties  as  to  the  consequences  of  persisting  in  a 
struggle.  The  insurgents  were  eventually  induced 
by  him  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  quit  the  palace, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Medici,  who 
made  promises  of  forgiveness  which  they  did  not 
observe. 

On  May  6,  1527,  took  place  the  famous  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  troops  of  Bourbon,  who  thus  justified 
all  the  worst  and  wisest  of  Guicciardini*s  previsions. 
The  event  was  tremendous,  but  the  days  were  past 
when  it  could  send  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  captivity  and  eventual  capitula- 
tion of  the  Pope  had  their  counterblast  in  Florence, 
where  the  influence  of  Clement  alone  had  propped  up 
the  now  feeble  fortunes  of  his  family.  The  news  of 
the  events  in  Rome  reached  Florence  on  the  nth  of 
May,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  number  of 
citizens,  arrayed  not  as  soldiers,  but  in  the  dignified 
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garb  of  every-day  life,  presented  themselves  before 
the  legate,  and  summoned  him  to  restore  its  liberties 
to  their  town. 

The  chief  spokesmen  were  Niccoli  Capponi,  and 
Filippo  Strozzi,  the  first  being  inspired  by  patriotism, 
while  the  latter  had  grievances  against  his  kinsman 
the  Pope  which  made  him  quite  as  resolute  for  the 
moment  as  his  colleague.  The  legate  had  no  force  of 
character,  and  disregarding  the  instances  of  Onofrio 
di  Montedoglio,  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  six 
thousand  men  who  wished  to  make  a  stand  for  his 
master,  he  quickly  came  to  terms,  by  undertaking  that 
Ippolito  and  Alessandro  should  quit  the  town,  and 
simply  stipulating  that  their  property  should  be 
secured  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be  exempt 
during  ten  years  from  the  payment  of  extraordinary 
taxes. 

The  Balii  created  by  the  Medicean  party  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  constitution  existing  in  15 12  was 
revived.  The  Grand  Council  was  summoned  to  pass 
the  decrees,  but  first  the  great  hall  in  which  it  always 
met  had  to  be  restored  to  its  former  condition,  the 
Medici  having  transformed  it  into  a  barrack. 

All  the  young  nobles  in  Florence  assisted  in  the 
work,  and  when  the  hall  had  been  cleaned  and  re- 
decorated it  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  priests 
and  a  solemn  mass  celebrated  within  its  walls.  So 
great  had  been  the  general  zeal  that  ten  days  sufficed 
to  effect  the  necessary  transformation,  and  on  the  21st 
of  May  the  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy 
members  of  the  council  met.  Niccol6  Capponi  was 
elected  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice  for  thirteen  months, 
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with  the  faculty  of  being  reconfirmed  in  his  functions 
at  the  end  of  that  time ;  new  representatives  were 
appointed  to  all  the  important  offices  of  the  State, 
and  the  members  of  the  new  government,  the  clergy, 
and  devout  crowds  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
different  churches  to  render  thanks  for  their  newly 
found  freedom. 

Genoa  had  been  sacked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
this  disaster  inspired  a  resolution  to  free  her  in  the 
heart  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  history  of  the  ever  unhappy  republic  that 
Andrea  Doria,  who  loved  his  native  city  dearly, 
should  hardly  ever  have  lived  within  its  walls.  In 
the  service  of  the  French  he  had  created  a  splendid 
fleet,  and  was  considered  the  first  sailor  of  his  age. 
The  ingratitude  and  ill-faith  of  Francis  I.  had 
embittered  him,  and  he  hated  his  employers  only  a 
little  less  than  the  Spaniards.  He  could  not  forgive 
the  latter  the  sack  of  Genoa,  and  whenever  afterwards 
he  took  any  Spaniards  prisoners  he  refused  ransom  for 
them,  and  forced  them  to  row  in  the  galleys.  To  a 
man  of  such  a  character  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
unbearable  was  the  contempt  with  which  Francis 
treated  the  Genoese.  Savona,  having  always  remained 
faithful  to  the  French  cause,  was  regarded  by  the 
king  with  peculiar  favour,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
increase  its  prosperity  by  ruining  Genoa.  One  of 
the  gravest  of  his  measures  was  to  transfer  the 
salt  monopoly  to  Savona,  and  the  Genoese  ad- 
dressed a  petition  for  help  to  Doria.  His  engage- 
ment with  the  French  was  about  to  expire,  and  he 
consequently  offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor,  on 
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the  condition  that  Genoa  should  recover  its  liberties, 
and  full  dominion  over  Savona  and  alt  the  Ligurian 
towns.  The  proposition  met  with  eager  acceptance, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  fleet,  which  had  been 
blockading  Naples  for  the  French,  passed  to  the 
orders  of  Spain. 

After  the  capitulation  of  the  French  army  at  Aversa, 
Doria  hastened  to  Genoa  to  help  in  freeing  it  from  the 
stranger.  Teodoro  Trivulzio,  who  was  holding  the 
town  for  Francis  with  a  very  feeble  garrison,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  any  reinforcements,  withdrew 
to  CastellettOy  and  the  Genoese,  although  decimated 
by  the  plague,  found  sufficient  energy  to  drive  out 
all  the  remaining  French,  and  afterwards,  under  the 
command  of  Doria,  to  besiege  Savona  and  Castel- 
letto.  Both  capitulated  without  much  delay,  and 
Genoa,  like  Florence,  recovered  its  independence, 
and,  more  fortunate  than  Florence,  was  destined  to 
three  centuries  more  of  relative  prosperity. 

Both  republics  set  about  the  oft-repeated  task  of 
remodelling  their  constitutions,  and  in  both  the  spirit 
of  reform  proved  itself  aristocratic  and  exclusive. 

Charles  V.,  who  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendent republics,  offered  to  make  Andrea  Doria 
Prince  of  Genoa,  and  to  support  him  in  that  position, 
but  the  great  patriot  refused  the  offer,  and  insisted  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  republic.  In  order  to  put  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  the  eternal  factions  of  Genoa,  a 
curious  and  arbitrary  device  was  adopted.  In  Genoa, 
as  in  Florence,  it  had  long  been  the  custom  for  poor 
and  obscure  individuals  and  families  to  merge  them- 
selves in  great  houses,  and  the  twelve  Reformers  now 
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appointed  to  reconstruct  the  republic  determined  to 
extend  this  principle.  Twenty-eight  houses  were 
ordered  to  adopt  among  them  all  the  remaining 
citizens  who  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  do  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  nobles  and 
plebeians,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  partizans  of  the 
Adorni  and  partizans  of  the  Fregosi,  should  find  all 
their  old  distinctions  lost,  and  all  their  old  rallying 
cries  forgotten  under  cover  of  the  new  and  grand 
names  which  they  had  to  assume.  This  singular 
device  lasted  forty-eight  years,  and  although  it  ex- 
tinguished many  hatreds,  it  could  not  make  peace 
between  the  classes  privileged  to  govern  and  the 
classes  who  were  excluded  from  State  aflfairs. 

The  other  changes  made  in  1528  were  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Grand  Council,  consisting  of  all  citizens 
qualified  to  govern,  who  named  the  Doge.  His 
office  was  appointed  to  last  for  two  years  only,  and 
shorn  of  many  prerogatives. 

In  Florence  a  large  class  were  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  consequently  from  the 
government.  Nevertheless,  all  the  old  political 
divisions  revived,  and  the  more  aristocratic  faction 
headed  by  Niccold  Capponi,  caressed  the  time-worn 
theory  of  an  oligarchy  on  the  Venetian  pattern,  and 
inclined,  if  not  towards  the  Medici  themselves,  at 
least  towards  the  party  favouring  them  as  being 
opposed  to  a  democracy  which  they  abhorred. 
Capponi  had  also  been  an  adherent  of  Savonarola, 
and  round  him  gathered  the  now  diminished 
Piagnoni,  all  those  whose  fervour  had  survived 
the    reaction   against    the   prophet,   and   who    now 
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entered  into  a  secret  and  unholy  alliance  with  the 
Palleschi. 

Leaders  of  the  democratic  faction  were  Baldassarre 
Carducci,  a  fiery  old  man,  who  detested  Capponi 
and  the  grandi  ;  and  Dante  da  Castiglione,  whose 
strongest  animosity  was  reserved  for  the  Medici. 
His  dream  was  to  create  a  breach  between  the  town 
and  its  former  masters,  which  nothing  should  ever 
heal ;  but  the  means  employed  by  him  were  not 
always  of  the  niost  intelligent  description.  One  day, 
he  entered  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  with  a  troop 
of  armed  and  masked  followers,  who  threw  down  and 
destroyed  the  statues  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  dei 
Medici,  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIL,  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  remove  the  Medici  arms  from  the 
Churches  of  San  Lorenzo,  San  Marco,  and  San  Gallo. 
This  active  expression  of  opinion  went  unpunished, 
however,  for  no  party  in  Florence  was  strong  enough 
now  to  assert  itself  without  foreign  protection  to  back 
it 

In  July,  1 527,  the  plague  raged  to  such  an  extent  in 
Florence  that  everybody  not  too  ill  or  too  poor  to  fly 
left  the  doomed  city.  It  became  impossible  to  as- 
semble the  Signoria,  or  any  officers  of  the  State,  in 
sufficient  number  to  give  validity  to  the  public  acts. 
At  last  the  Priori  summoned  to  the  Grand  Council  all 
the  members  of  the  Eighty  and  other  chief  function- 
aries, for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  ordinary 
forms  of  government  until  the  plague  should  cease. 
Barely  ninety  citizens  responded  to  the  call,  and  they 
sat  as  far  away  one  from  the  other  as  they  could  in 
the  over-mastering  anxiety  to  avoid  contagion.     The 
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immense  hall  of  the  Grand  Council  echoed  like  the 
circle  of  the  Inferno  with  sighs  and  lamentations  as 
friends  and  relatives  who  for  weeks  had  not  met,  now 
learnt  from  one  another's  lips  the  deaths  of  young 
and  old.  The  scourge  ceased  about  November,  but 
its  memory  dwelt  in  the  minds  of  the  regenerate,  who 
still  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  their  murdered 
master  reproaching  them  for  their  sins.  At  one  of 
the  first  meetings  of  the  Grand  Council  in  February, 
1528,  Niccol6  Capponi  made  a  speech  which  dwelt 
on  the  punishments  and  the  clemency  of  God.  He 
repeated  some  of  Savonarola's  own  phrases,  and 
ended  by  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  and  implor- 
ing the  compassion  of  Heaven.  The  Council  followed 
his  example,  and  at  his  instance  renewed  the  Friar's 
former  dedication  of  Florence  to  Christ  as  king ;  but 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  Savonarola  among  the  sceptical 
population,  now  parting  fast  with  all  its  old  ideals, 
was  a  task  as  hopeless  as  to  call  Savonarola  himself 
from  the  waters  of  the  stream  where  his  tortured  body 
had  found  unhonoured  rest. 

During  the  Gonfalon ierato  of  Capponi  (who  was 
elected  for  a  second  year  to  the  office),  a  fresh  effort 
was  made  to  infuse  a  military  spirit  into  the  Floren- 
tines. Three  hundred  young  men  volunteered  to 
form  the  Palace  Guard,  and  as  they  consisted  of 
enemies  of  the  Medici,  Capponi  himself  sought  to 
neutralize  their  influence  by  the  creation  of  a  city 
militia  of  four  thousand  members,  all  belonging  to 
families  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Grand  Council.  It  was 
also  decided  to  terminate  the  fortifications  of  Florence, 
and  Michaelangelo  furnished  the  plan  of  the  works. 
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The  longest  headed  Florentines,  such  as  Machia- 
velli  and  Guicciardini,  together  with  Capponi  himself, 
were  inclined  now  to  desert  the  French  alliance  and 
conciliate  Charles  V.,  but  Francis  I.  made  such 
specious  promises,  while  the  atrocities  and  ill-faith 
of  the  German  and  Spanish  commanders  had  filled 
Italy  with  such  horror,  that  Florence  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  its  old  ally,  even  when  warned 
by  Andrea  Doria  that  Clement  VI I.  was  seeking 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Emperor,  and  would 
stipulate  for  the  restoration  of  his  family. 

The  fortunes  of  this  family  were  now  centred  in 
Alessandro,  for  the  Pope,  feeling  himself  the  prey  of 
a  mortal  malady,  and  desirous  to  keep  alive  in  the 
Sacred  College  influences  favourable  to  the  Medici, 
had  bestowed  a  Cardinal's  hat  on  Ippolito.  Francis 
I.  and  the  Pope  were  the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of 
Florence,  and  both  betrayed  her.  Clement  promised 
to  crown  Charles,  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  Charles,  on 
his  side,  pledged  himself  to  reinstate  the  Medici. 
Francis,  in  order  to  release  his  sons,  who  were  de- 
tained by  the  enemy  as  hostages,  sacrificed  all  his 
allies,  the  faithful  Venetians  and  the  Florentines 
among  them.  The  age  was  not  one  of  political 
good  faith,  and  Florence  itself  had  never  been  con- 
spicuous for  chivalry.  This  consideration,  however, 
does  not  excuse  the  French  king,  and  the  only  con- 
solatory thought  is  that  the  republic  had  now  reached 
a  stage  in  its  political  evolution  when  the  spirit  of 
independence  was  too  effete  for  the  forms  of  liberty 
to  revive  it.  Various  causes,  chief  among  them  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the  constitution  of 
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great  monarchies,  were  now  working  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  communes,  and  we  may  see  by  the 
republics  which  did  survive  how  dead  they  were 
organically. 

If  Charles  had  wished  to  imitate  the  old  Emperors 
he  would  have  gone  to  Milan  for  the  iron  crown,  and 
to  Rome  for  the  imperial  diadem.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  receiving  both  from  the  hands 
of  Clement  in  the  Church  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna. 
In  all  its  varied  history,  influenced  now  by  the  Pope 
and  now  by  the  Emperor,  Italy  had  never,  not  even 
in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  or  of  Otho,  lain  so  help- 
less at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  sovereign  as  now.  Her 
own  divisions,  the  separate  struggles  of  communes 
and  tyrants  and  vassals  to  be  mutually  independent, 
had  achieved  what  armed  conquest  could  not  do. 
The  Two  Sicilies  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Charles  ;  the  States  of  the  Church  were  at  his  mercy; 
the  Dukes  of  Milan,  of  Mantua,  of  Savoy,  and 
Ferrara,  the  proud  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  were 
equally  his  slaves,  and  even  Genoa,  while  still  claim- 
ing to  be  free,  was  to  find  its  only  salvation  in  follow- 
ing the  policy  and  supplying  the  wants  of  Spanish 
masters.  Lucca  and  Siena  had  always  been  Im- 
perialists ;  they  reasserted  the  title  now,  and  Venice 
retained  a  simulacrum  of  political  existence  simply 
by  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  the  world's  great 
deeds. 

There  remained  Florence,  which  was  still  to  make 
a  gallant  struggle  before  sinking  into  torpor  under 
the  blighting  rule  of  Medican  dukes.  Deserted  by 
France  and  threatened  by  the  armies  of  the  Church, 
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of  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Naples,  the  Florentines 
determined  at  last  to  depend  on  their  own  valour 
alone,  and  began  energetically  to  organize  the  national 
militia,  whose  exploits  up  to  now  would  have 
furnished  a  good  excuse  for  not  making  any  defence 
whatever.  Several  distinguished  officers  who  had 
served  in  Giovanni  dei  Medici's  celebrated  black 
bands,'  undertook  to  discipline  the  corps  which 
speedily  became  equal  to  the  best  infantry  in  Europe. 
The  city  guard,  which  consisted  of  youths  of  family* 
counted  three  thousand  members,  while  the  territorial 
militia,  amounting  to  ten  thousand,  was  composed  of 
peasants.  Michaelangelo  was  named  Director-general 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  Troops  were  raised 
in  Cortona  and  Arezzo,  and  Malatesta  Baglioni  of 
Perugia  was  engaged  to  fight  under  the  orders  of  the 
republic  with  a  thousand  foot.  Malatesta  was  the 
son  of  Giovan  Paolo,  whom  Leo  X.  had  put  to  death, 
and  he  desired  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Medici. 
Various  other  distinguished  captains,  such  as 
Stefano  Colonna,  Marco  Orsini,  Giorgio  Santa  Croce, 
took  service  under  the  lily,  and  the  title  of  Captain- 
General  of  the  Florentine  militia  was  given  to  Ercole 
d'Este  whom  the  republic  wished  to  conciliate 

Money  was  raised  by  forced  loans  from  the  richer 
citizens  and  by  despatching  to  the  Mint  the  plate 
belonging  to  private  houses  and  to  churches.  The 
precious  stones  adorning  reliquaries  were  pawned  and 
an  arbitrary  sale  effected  of  one-third  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical property,  of  the  goods  of  rebels  and  of  the 
estates  of  corporations.      The  towns  of  Borgo  San 

'  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  was  the  son  of  Caterina  Sfona. 
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Sepolcro,  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  Pistoja,  where 
Florence  had  never  succeeded  in  making  its  rule 
acceptable  to  the  populations,  were  forced  to  give 
hostages  for  fidelity.  Then  all  being  in  readiness, 
and  Charles  V.  already  at  Genoa  with  his  army, 
Ercole  d'Este  received  orders  to  repair  to  his  post, 
and  Florence  received  the  first  foretaste  of  what  was 
to  happen  when  he  suddenly  refused. 

The  army  destined  to  reduce  Florence  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
and  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  afterwards 
increased  to  forty  thousand,  of  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  nationality. 

As  it  advanced  Cortona  and  Arezzo  successively 
capitulated,  and  this  example  being  followed  by 
smaller  places,  terror  began  to  spread  in  Florence  and 
several  pusillanimous  citizens,  among  them  Guic- 
ciardini  the  historian,  precipitately  left  the  town. 
Fortunately  the  Prince  of  Orange  lingered  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Arno,  and  the  delay  gave  time  for  fresh 
fortifications  of  the  walls,  especially  at  San  Miniato, 
and  for  the  execution  of  an  order  given  by  the 
Eighty  to  raze  to  the  ground  all  habitations  and 
gardens  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 

The  owners  of  villas  and  orchards  patriotically  vied 
in  destroying  them,  and  arrived  within  the  gates 
carrying  faggots  of  olive,  fig,  and  orange  trees,  which 
were  all  that  remained  of  their  estate. 

At  last,  in  October,  1529,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
appeared  at  Pian  di  Ripoli,  and  it  was  during  the 
various  skirmishes  which  took  place  along  his  route 
that  one  of  the  greatest  of  Florentine  patriots,  Fran- 
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cesco  Ferrucci  first  became  known  for  his  valour  and 
ability.  He  had  served  in  the  Black  Bands,  and 
among  many  other  soldierly  qualities  possessed  the 
great  art  of  a  commander  in  knowing  how  to  inspire 
love  and  confidence  in  his  men.  He  was  always 
successful,  and  soon  came  to  be  thought  invincible. 

The  Spaniards  had  already  taken  possession  of 
San  Miniato  and  Ferruccio  resolved  to  dislodge  them. 
He  took  the  place  by  assault  after  a  brave  resistance, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  assisted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  San  Miniato  themselves,  but  Ferrucio  conquered 
and  cut  the  garrison  to  pieces. 

Some  sorties  from  Florence  were  successful,  but 
nevertheless  the  advance  of  the  Imperialist  troops 
continued  steadily.  Pistoja  and  Prato  surrendered  as 
rapidly  as  Cortona  and  Arezzo,  and  when  the  new 
year  (1530)  dawned  the  authority  of  the  republic 
continued  to  be  recognized  only  in  Leghorn,  Pisa, 
Empoli,  Vol  terra,  and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  Florence 
was  now  full  of  fugitives,  and  if  good  order  pre- 
vailed, it  was  thanks  to  the  discipline  and  endurance 
of  the  city  guard,  as  well  as  to  the  activity  of  Fer- 
ruccio who  found  means  to  provision  the  town  con- 
tinually. 

The  engagement  of  Ercole  d'Este  having  expired 
without  his  having  once  shown  his  face,  Malatesta 
Baglione  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  receiving  the 
Standard  of  the  Republic  from  the  Gonfaloniere,  and 
swearing  to  give  his  life  if  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  Florence. 

All  this  time  the  government  was  willing  enough 
to  negotiate  with  the  Emperor  and    even — strange 
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blindness ! — ^to  receive  back  the  Medici  on  condition 
of  their  respecting  the  liberties  of  the  commune,  and 
leaving  its  latest  form  of  government  intact.  But 
Charles  always  referred  them  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pope  was  intractable. 

Within  the  walls  of  Florence  there  had  been  a 
certain  revival  of  religious  fervour,  and  the  monks 
of  St.  Mark  had  recommenced  preaching  that  Christ 
would  never  forsake  the  town  which  had  given  itself 
to  him,  and  that  even  when  the  Imperialists  had 
already  planted  their  banners  on  the  walls,  the  angels 
of  God  would  descend  with  fiery  swords  and  disperse 
the  enemy  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Although  the  town  of  Volterra  had  capitulated,  the 
citadel  still  held  out,  and  the  Ten  of  War  despatched 
Ferruccio  there  at  the  end  of  April  (1530),  to  succour 
the  garrison  which  was  hard  pressed.  His  departure 
was  disastrous  for  Empoli,  which  he  had  fortified 
strongly,  and  where  he  had  concentrated  provisions 
and  munitions  for  Florence.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
at  once  despatched  troops  to  take  the  little  town 
which  resisted  a  formidable  assault  the  first  day,  but 
on  the  second  was  betrayed  by  its  leading  citizens,  who 
let  in  the  Spaniards  on  condition  that  their  property 
should  be  spared.  This  promise  was  given,  but  not 
kept,  and  the  immense  supplies  collected  by  Ferruc- 
cio perished  with  the  rest  That  great  patriot  mean- 
while had  been  successful  in  retaking  the  town  of 
Volterra  after  relieving  its  threatened  citadel.  The 
Spaniards  sent  reinforcements  under  Maramaldo,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  some  Calabrians,  bandits  rather 
than  soldiers,  as  well  as  under  the  Marquis  de  Guasto 
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and  Don  Diego  de  Sarmiento.  These  trained  troops 
attacked  Volterra  vigorously  on  the  12th  of  June,  and 
made  two  large  breaches.  Ferruccio,  although  badly 
wounded,  had  himself  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  places 
where  the  fighting  was  hottest,  and  continued  to  direct 
the  defence.  On  June  17th,  further  artillery  having 
arrived  for  the  besiegers,  the  attack  was  renewed. 
Ferruccio  was  now  consumed  with  fever,  but  he  still 
found  strength  to  lead  his  troops,  and  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle  forced  the  enemy  to  retire. 

After  this  success  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Ten  of  War,  who  had  appointed  him  Com- 
missary-general in  order  that  he  might  assemble  all  the 
soldiers  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  republic  in 
the  Florentine  territory,  and  organize  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  camp.  This  attack  was  to  be 
seconded  by  a  vigorous  sortie  from  Florence  on 
which  the  Government  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  Baglione  and  Colonna  to  the 
effect  that  their  militia  was  unfit  to  meet  trained 
veterans  in  the  open  field.  Ferruccio  raised  fresh 
levies  in  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
left  the  latter  place,  and  began  his  hazardous  march 
among  the  Lucca  mountains.  He  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  and  when  he  reached 
Gavinana  at  last,  not  only  Maramaldo,  Vitelli,  and 
Bracciolini  were  menacing  him  from  diflferent  quarters, 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  person  advanced  to  meet 
him  with  two  thousand  German  and  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  Prince  could  not  have  left  the  camp  before 
Florence  with  safety  had  the  republic  not  been 
betrayed.     But  Baglione  had  been  in  secret  negotia- 
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tion  with  the  Imperialists  for  some  time,  and  now, 
having  been  promised  the  sovereignty  of  Perugia,  had 
engaged  himself,  not  to  effect  the  sorties  which  were 
to  have  seconded  Ferruccio.  Colonna  was  won  over 
to  the  same  policy  of  baseness,  and  both  generals 
protested  against  the  orders  of  the  Sig^oria.  Even 
when  finally  forced  to  march  out  they  delayed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  before  they  fairly  left  the  gates 
the  doom  of  Florence  had  been  sealed  at  Gavinana. 

The  battle  had  been  fierce ;  the  Prince  of  Orange 
himself  was  killed,  and  victory  seemed  certain  for  the 
Florentines,  when  a  fresh  attack  was  made  by  the 
landsknechts.  They  surprised  Ferruccio  and  Giovan 
Paolo  Orsini  at  a  moment  when  they  were  resting, 
and  had  around  them  but  a  few  officers.  The  valiant 
little  band  defended  itself  a  long  time,  and  when 
Orsini,  wounded,  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and 
feeling  himself  obviously  overpowered,  asked  Ferruccio 
if  he  would  not  surrender,  all  he  got  for  answer 
was  a  determined  "  No."  But  Ferruccio  himself  was 
presently  surrounded,  and,covered  with  mortal  wounds, 
fell  a  prisoner  at  last  to  a  Spanish  soldier,  who,  to 
gain  a  ransom,  undertook  to  save  his  life  He  was 
taken  before  Maramaldo,  who,  base-hearted,  had 
learnt  to  hate  him  in  many  a  bloody  encounter.  By 
his  orders  Ferruccio  was  disarmed,  and  then  Mara- 
maldo plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart  As  the  hero 
fell  he  said,  **  You  have  killed  a  dead  man." 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  so  dearly  bought  that  it 
was  still  glorious,  caused  the  wildest  alarm  in  Florence  ; 
and  although  the  patriotic  Signoria  would  still  have 
made  a  stand,  Baglione  unfortunately  found  all  the 
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partizans  of  the  Medici  to  support  him  in  his  deter- 
mination to  surrender.  Fear  also  played  into  the 
traitor's  hands,  for  it  was  felt  that  the  Perugian  might 
obtain  better  terms  from  the  Imperialists  than  the 
Government  could  hope  for.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
1530,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Santa  Margherita  di 
Montici,  by  which  the  Emperor  undertook  to  regulate 
the  government  of  Florence  within  four  months,  but 
promised  to  respect  its  freedom. 

A  Balii  of  Twelve  was  appointed,  who  deposed 
the  existing  Signoria,  the  Ten  of  War,  and  Eight  of 
Defence,  and,  amid  cries  of  '*  Palle,  Palle  1  the  Medici, 
the  Medici  1 "  all  that  was  best  and  bravest  in  Florence 
sank  into  a  grave  made  glorious  by  the  memories  of 
Dante,  of  Michele  di  Lando,  and  Capponi,  of  all  the 
great  brains  and  intrepid  hearts  to  whom  the  brilliant 
republic  had  been  dear. 

The  Bali^  included  among  its  members  Baccio 
Valori,  Francesco  Guicciardini  (the  historian),  Fran- 
cesco Vettori,  and  Roberto  Acciajoli.  They  were  the 
real  chiefs  of  the  republic,  and  worked  a  bitter  ven- 
geance upon  all  their  opponents.  By  their  orders 
the  property  of  patriots  was  ruthlessly  confiscated,  and 
the  people  were  disarmed.  The  late  Gonfaloniere 
Bernardo  Carducci  and  four  of  his  colleagues,  old  like 
himself,  were  beheaded,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  citizens  were  exiled  for  three  years — a  term  which 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  three  more. 

Alessandro,  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  promised  his 
natural  daughter  in  marriage,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently supported  by  the  double  authority  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  made  his  entry  into  Florence 
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on  the  .5th  of  July,  1 53 1.  He  came  back  as  recognized 
**  Chief  of  the  Republic,"  which  title  was  to  descend 
to  his  children  or,  failing  these,  to  the  male  line  of  the 
Medici  in  perpetuity. 

A  year  later  a  new  constitution  elaborated  by  the 
Pope  conferred  on  Alessandro  the  title  of  Duke,  or 
Doge,  with  remainder  to  his  successors,  and  instituted 
two  life  councils  to  assist  him  in  governing.  Four 
councillors  replaced  the  Signoria,  but  the  Duke's 
power  was  absolute. 

He  very  soon  made  himself  so  hated  that  many 
leading  citizens  voluntarily  emigrated.  Among  these 
was  Filippo  Strozzi,  who,  together  with  various 
members  of  the  Valori,  Ridolfi  and  Salviati  families, 
gathered  in  Rome  round  Ippolito  dei  Medici,  who 
regarded  his  cousin  as  an  alien,  and  was  jealous  of  the 
power  conferred  on  him.  A  protest  was  addressed  to 
Charles  V.  detailing  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of 
Alessandro,  and  the  Emperor  being  at  Naples  on  his 
return  from  Tunis,  Ippolito,  accompanied  by  Dante 
da  Castiglione,  and  Berlinghiero  Berlinghieri,  set  out 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  further  enlightening  the 
monarch  in  a  personal  interview.  Alessandro  is 
supposed,  however,  to  have  taken  his  own  measures, 
for,  when  Ippolito  and  his  two  companions  died  in 
atrocious  suffering  on  their  journey,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  had  been  poisoned.  The  Duke 
also  made  several  attempts  to  assassinate  Filippo 
Strozzi,  but  failed.  He  set  out  for  Naples  himself, 
accompanied  by  his  satellites  Baccio  Valori  and 
Francesco  Guicciardini ;  and,  as  Strozzi  and  other 
malcontents  were  already  there,  Charles  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  hearing  both  sides.  Jacopo  Nardi,  the 
historian,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  Alessandro's 
crimes.  Guicciardini  replied  ;  and  the  Emperor  in  his 
decision  took  a  middle  course,  ordering  that  the 
Florentine  exiles  and  emigrants  should  be  reinstated  in 
their  native  town  and  their  property,  but  refusing  to 
make  any  change  in  the  government  of  the  republic. 
But  the  exiles  answered  that  they  would  not  return  as 
slaves  to  their  birthplace  ;  that  they  were  determined 
to  live  and  die  free,  and  that  all  they  asked  of  Charles 
was  to  relieve  their  unhappy  town  from  the  barbarous 
yoke  which  oppressed  it. 

How  vain  was  this  appeal  they  could  all  recognize 
when,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1536,  Charles  married 
his  daughter  Margaret  of  Austria  to  the  tyrant. 

But  Alessandro's  own  vices  sharpened  the  weapon 
by  which  he  was  to  fall. 

Lorenzino  dei  Medici,  his  cousin,  was  one  of  those 
depraved,  dramatic  characters  in  which  the  Renais- 
sance was  fertile.  Cultivated  in  mind,  deformed  in 
body,  and  base  of  heart,  he  aided  the  Duke  in  dis- 
graceful amours,  but  all  the  time  loathing  him  and 
stealthily  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  work  his 
ruin.  He  promised  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Alessandro  and  a  lady  of  the  Ginori  family — decoyed 
him  under  the  promise  to  his  own  house,  which 
adjoined  the  Medicean  palace,  and  there  murdered 
him,  with  the  help  of  a  hired  bandit  called  Scoron- 
concolo. 

The  Duke,  tired  out,  had  thrown  himself  on  a  couch 
while  waiting  for  the  moment  of  the  rendezvous,  when 
Lorenzino  entered  the  room,  with  the   bravo  some 
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paces  behind  him.  **  Do  you  sleep  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man  of  his  cousin,  and  at  the  same  moment  pierced  him 
through  with  a  short  sword.  Alessandro  tried  to 
struggle,  but  Lorenzino,  while  saying  "  Fear  not," 
suffocated  his  cries  by  thrusting  two  fingers  down  his 
throat  The  Duke  nearly  bit  them  through,  and 
might  have  overcome  his  slender  assailant  but  for  the 
help  of  Scoronconcolo,  who  with  some  difficult}' 
succeeded  at  last  in  plunging  a  knife  into  Alessandro's 
throat,  and  turned  it  round  and  round  until  life  was 
extinct  For  some  hours  the  murdered  man  was  not 
missed,  and  Lorenzino,  with  his  accomplice,  had  time 
to  escape  to  Venice,  where  Filippo  Strozzi  embraced 
him  with  enthusiasm  and  hailed  him  as  a  second 
Brutus. 

Guicciardini  and  his  three  principal  companions, 
Francesco  Vettori,  Roberto  Acciajoli,  and  Matteo 
Strozzi,  immediately  proposed  to  appoint  as  Ales- 
sandro's successor  Cosimo,  son  of  Giovanni  delle 
Bande  Nere,  but  some  ardent  spirits  like  Palla  Rucel- 
lai  rejected  the  idea  with  indignation.  But  the 
streets,  by  the  orders  of  Guicciardini  and  his  col- 
leagues, had  been  filled  with  armed  men,  who  cried, 
"  Long  live  the  Duke  and  the  Medici ! "  and  thus 
carried  the  election  of  Cosimo  by  surprise.  He  was 
confirmed  in  his  position,  and  formally  declared  Duke 
of  Florence  by  an  Imperial  Bull,  and  an  army  led  by 
Piero  Strozzi,  which  had  been  got  hastily  together 
by  the  united  funds  of  Francis  L,  Filippo  Strozzi, 
and  some  other  exiles,  met  with  a  total  defeat  at 
Montemurlo,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1537.  Vitelli,  the 
commandant  of  the  Spanish  and  German  troops  who 
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now  held  Florence  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  on 
returning  victorious  from  this  encounter,  brought 
with  him  as  prisoners  members  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Florence.  Among  them  was 
Baccio  Valori,  so  long  a  creature  of  the  Medici,  but 
who  had  at  last  joined  the  party  of  liberty.  His 
tardy  conversion  cost  him  his  head,  and  Filippo 
Strozzi  himself,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  of  a 
brilliant  age,  immensely  wealthy,  and  of  cultured 
tastes,  the  very  type  of  a  grand  seigneur,  died 
miserably  in  prison  by  his  own  hand  rather  than 
undergo  the  frightful  sufferings  of  the  torture-room. 
His  son  Piero  died  a  Marshal  of  France. 

From  this  time  henceforth  the  history  of  the 
Italian  republics  is  the  history  of  decay,  relieved 
only  by  the  obscure  prosperity  of  Genoa,  which  found 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  colonies  by  becom- 
ing the  banker  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

Arezzo  had  recovered  its  republican  liberties  during 
the  siege  of  Florence,  but  soon  lost  them  again,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  like  those  of  Pistoja 
(where  faction  fights  went  on  to  the  last)  being  dis- 
armed by  order  of  Duke  Cosimo. 

Lucca  retained  a  rather  useless  independence  by 
paying  large  sums  to  the  Emperor ;  but  Siena,  in 
spite  of  its  imperialism,  speedily  fell  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Florentine  ruler. 

In  1538  Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  chosen 
head  of  the  Sienese  republic,  but  he  fell  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  seven  brothers  of  the  Salvi 
family,   who    literally    terrorized    the    town.       The 
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citizens  complained  of  them  to  the  Emperor,  who  at 
the  same  time  received  from  Cosimo  tidings  of  French 
intrigues  carried  on  with  the  Salvi.  Charles  im- 
mediately instituted  in  Siena  an  oligarchy  of  forty 
members  under  the  orders  of  an  Imperial  governor 
and  backed  by  Imperial  troops. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1545,  the  people  rose 
against  the  garrison  and  the  nobles  of  the  Nove  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  Don  Juan  de  Luna,  the 
Spanish  commandant,  not  being  a  man  of  energy, 
allowed  himself  to  be  overcome,  but  this  success  of 
the  insurgents  was  short-lived. 

Suddenly  Francesco  Burlamacchi  Gonfaloniere  of 
Lucca  formed  the  bold  project  of  driving  out  the 
Germans  by  a  confederation  of  all  the  republics  in 
which  he  fondly  thought  there  might  still  be  life. 
Pisa,  Siena,  Bologna,  Pistoja,  Arezzo  were  to  enter 
into  the  league,  and  Piero  Strozzi,  now  fighting  under 
the  banners  of  France,  promised  the  help  of  that 
power,  and  of  all  the  Florentine  emigrants  and 
exiles.  Naturally  the  project  failed :  a  Lucchesc 
betrayed  Burlamacchi  to  Cosimo,  who  caused  the 
patriot  to  be  arrested,  taken  to  Milan,  subjected  to 
torture,  and  executed. 

The  Emperor  sent  a  new  Spanish  garrison  into 
Siena  under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  whose  name  soon  became  a  by-word  of 
avarice,  arrogance,  and  perfidy. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  were  so  excessive 
that  Siena  at  last,  cured  of  imperialism,  began  to 
turn  its  eyes  for  help  to  France.  The  war  between 
Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.,  and  the  unceasing  desire 
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for  vengeance  of  Piero  Strozzi,  who  longed  to  over- 
throw Cosimo,  encouraged  these  hopes. 

Two  Sienese  emigrants,  Enea  Piccolomini  and 
Amerigo  Amerighi,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force  of  insurgents,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  July,  1552,  presented  themselves,  with  cries 
of  **  Liberty,"  bcfoie  the  gates  of  Siena.  The  people 
rose  to  the  sound  of  the  beloved  delusive  word,  the 
Spaniards  (ill  equipped,  thanks  to  Mendoza's  avarice) 
were  driven  away,  and  Henry  II.  promptly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  sending  some  French  soldiers  to 
Siena,  and  a  French  governor,  the  Due  de  Termes. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Cosimo,  who, 
however,  only  intended  to  observe  it  until  the  danger 
caused  by  the  machinations  of  Piero  Strozzi  and  the 
exiles  had  abated  ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  able 
to  despatch  an  attacking  force,  under  Giovanni  Gia- 
como  Medici  (of  Milan,  a  namesake  but  no  kinsman 
of  the  Florentine  family),  Marquis  de  Marignan,  one 
of  the  Emperor's  best  generals.  Piero  Strozzi  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  fortified  Siena,  which  proceeded  to 
stand  a  siege.  Marignan  ravaged  the  whole  sur- 
rounding territory,  but  everywhere  met  with  a  most 
determined  resistance  from  the  garrisons  of  the 
various  castles  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  all  his 
cruelties  could  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  peasants. 

Piero  Strozzi  received  constant  supplies  of  money 
from  Florentine  merchants  in  Rome,  Lyons,  and 
Paris,  and  further  aided  by  French  reinforcements  he 
drove  the  enemy  in  panic  to  Pistoja.  But  the  fortune 
of  war  changed:  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1554,  at 
Lucignano,  Piero  was  beaten  ;  and  then  Siena,  after 
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horrible  sufferings  from  famine,  surrendered  to  the 
Emperor,  who  guaranteed  its  h'berties.  In  Jul}*,  1557, 
it  was  ceded  by  Phih'p  II.  to  the  Duke  of  Florence. 

Some  great  names  in  art  and  science  still  illuminate 
the  obscurity  which  from  this  time  forth  gathers  fast 
round  the  republics. 

Michaelangelo's  stern  and  sorrowful  spirit  only 
quitted  the  scene  of  its  many  labours  on  the  i8th  of 
February,  1564.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  five 
years  later  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  died  at  forty-four,  in 
1 53 1,  belongs,  like  the  two  we  have  named  before  him, 
to  the  period  of  the  full  Renaissance,  and  was  only 
two  years  younger  than  Sodoma,  who  revived  the 
glories  of  art  in  Siena,  and  left  two  worthy  pupils  in 
Girolamo  del  Pacchia  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

Passing  by  with  a  mere  mention  the  infamous  but 
brilliant  Pietro  Aretino  (born  1492),  the  literary 
bandit  so  mercilessly  lampooned  by  the  still  more 
brilliant  Berni,  we  find  some  consolations  for  all 
Pisa's  woes  in  the  fact  that  the  "  Starry  Galileo  "  was 
her  son.  He  was  born  in  1564,  but  withdrew  to 
Florence  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Genoa  was  not  renowned  for  Art  or  Literature,  but 
she  had  one  transcendently  famous  citizen  at  this 
time  in  Christopher  Columbus,  whose  discovery  of  the 
new  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
ruined  the  commerce  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth. 

Of  Lucca  in  intellectual  fields  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said. 

About  the   end  of    1556  Martino  Bernardini,  the 
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Gonfaloniere  of  the  commune,  following  the  no» 
prevailing  tendency,  succeeded  in  getting  a  law  passed 
which  deprived  all  but  a  limited  number  of  families 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  power  to  govern. 
From  this  time  all  the  efforts  of  Lucca  were  directed 
to  preventing  its  own  incorporation  with  Florence, 
and  the  little  republic  continued  in  passive  security 
until  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  disturbed  even  the 
slumbering  commonwealths  of  the  Peninsula. 

There  is  something  at  once  pathetic  and  ludicrous 
in  the  efforts  made  by  the  poor  little  commune  to 
preserve  its  independence  at  this  time.  While  French 
armies  poured  over  the  Alps  Lucca  tremblingly 
counted  out  its  money,  and  tentatively  "  popular- 
ized" its  institutions  by  admitting  a  few  more 
families  of  its  governing  classes.  In  1798  Serrurier 
arrived  in  the  town,  and  overturning  the  aristocrats 
called  the  popular  party  to  power.  But  the  joy  of 
the  democrats  was  short-lived,  for  the  Lucchese 
speedily  became  mere  slaves  of  the  French. 

In  June,  1805,  Lucca  was  given  by  Napoleon  as  a 
duchy  to  his  sister  Elisa  and  her  husband,  Felice 
Baciocchi,  Prince  of  Piombino.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  18 17,  Maria  Luisa  Bourbon,  formerly  Queen 
of  Etruria,  came  to  reign  in  Lucca,  which  was  finally 
united  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  in  1847. 

When  Andrea  Doria  grew  old  his  place  in  Genoa 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  was  taken  by 
his  nephew  Giannettino,  who  soon  succeeded  in 
calling  forth  the  latent  discontent  of  the  Genoese 
people  at  their  present  condition.  This  state  of 
public    mind    offered    to    Gian    Luigi    Fieschi    the 
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Opportunity  which  as  an  enemy  of  the  Doria  he 
had  long  desired.  He  oi^anized  a  widespread  con- 
spiracy which  was  entirely  successfjl,  but  of  which 
the  instigator  himself  did  not  reap  the  fniits. 
Fieschi's  bands  had  seized  the  fleet ;  Giannettino 
was   killed,  old  Andrea  had  fled  to  Sestri,  and  the 
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insurgents  were  only  waiting  for  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  march  to  the  Talace  and  possess  themselves 
of  the  government,  when  it  was  found  that  Gian 
Luigi,  when  passing  from  one  galley  to  another,  had 
fallen  into  the  sea,  and,  overpowered  by  his  heavy 
arcnour.  been  unable  to   rise.     The  insurgents  then 
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lost  courage,  and  negotiated  for  a  peace.  Fair 
promises  were  made  to  them,  but  Andrea  did  not 
know  how  to  forgive,  and  he  employed  the  remaining 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  wreaking  vengeance  on 
his  fallen  foes.  He  died  at  last  in  November,  1560, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Genoa  remained  under  the  protection  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  her  merchants  profited  somewhat  by 
their  position  as  bankers  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 

In  1566  the  republic  had  lost  the  Isle  of  Scio  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  in 
Corsica 

Spain  involved  the  republic  in  two  wars,  in  1624 
and  1672  respectively,  with  the  enterprising  Dukes 
of  Savoy,  who  even  encouraged  an  insurrection  in 
Genoa  itself.  This  was  headed  by  Giulio  Cesare 
Vachero,  who  was  a  rich  merchant  belonging  to  the 
rich,  popular,  and  even  titled  class  whom  the  inso- 
lence of  the  oligarchy  excluded  from  power. 

An  Act  of  Reconciliation  between  the  factions  in 
1576  had  established  that  the  dominant  class  should 
be  increased  each  year  by  ten  new  families  ;  but  care 
was  taken  to  elude  the  law  by  inscribing  only  single 
men  or  men  of  very  limited  means  in  the  book  of 
nobility.  It  was  against  this  intolerable  state  of 
things  that  Vachero  rebelled,  but  his  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  he,  with  five  or  six  others,  was  arrested 
and  executed  in  spite  of  every  effort  openly  made  to 
save  him  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  1746,  during  Maria  Theresa's  struggle,  the 
Austrians,   helped   by   the   presence   of  an   English 
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fleet,  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  gates  of 
Genoa,  when  the  citizens,  mindful  of  their  ancient 
traditions,  rose  en  masse  against  the  troops,  whose 
tyranny  and  rapacity  had  been  worthy  of  the  old 
sinister  fame  of  their  nation.  On  every  side  from 
the  windows  of  every  house  the  exasperated  popu- 
lace assailed  the  Austrians  with  stones,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out  of  the  town.  The  insurgents 
then  seized  the  town  artillery  and  armed  all  the 
bulwarks,  thus  presenting  such  a  formidable  front 
that  the  Austrian  commander,  whose  artillery  had 
been  left  in  the  town,  had  no  choice  but  to  retire 
on  Lombardy. 

This  popular  insurrection  was  the  last  flicker  of 
the  old  communal  spirit ,  even  among  the  Genoese. 
In  May,  1768,  Corsica,  the  very  name  of  which 
recalled  the  strenuous  rivalry  of  the  republics  in 
their  youth,  was  ceded  to  France,  and  the  decadence 
of  Genoa  was  complete. 

In  1800  it  stood  a  terrible  siege,  when  Massena 
held  it  against  the  Austrians;  and  in  18 14  it  rose 
against  the  French. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  pledged  his  word  that 
the  independence  of  the  republic  should  be  respected, 
but  in  spite  of  these  assurances  it  was  incorporated 
at  last  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  by  which  name 
(since  the  cession  of  the  island  by  the  Austrians  in 
172Q)  the  gallant  little  state  of  Savoy  has  been 
known. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Tuscany  played  hardly  any  part  in  European 
politics. 
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The  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  Ferdinand  II.,  had  a 
long  reign,  which  owes  some  lustre  to  the  encourage- 
ment accorded  by  the  Court  to  the  study  of  natural 
science.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke's  brother. 
Cardinal  Leopoldo  dei  Medici,  the  celebrated 
Academy  of  the  Cimento  was  founded  in  1657. 

By  the  marriage,  in  1714,  of  Elisabetta  Farnese 
to  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  passed  to  the  house  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons,  and  the   treaty   made   by  the   quadruple 
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alliance  in   1720  handed  over  Tuscany  to  the  same 
family. 

The  prince  chosen  was  Don  Carlos,  whom  the  last 
of  the  Medici,  Gian  Gastone,  a  feeble,  dissipated  and 
childless  man,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  as  his 
heir.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not  last ; 
Don  Carlos  went  to  Naples,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Austrian  succession  next  ensued,  and  Tuscany  was 
eventually  assigned  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  whose  second 
son,  Peter    Leopold,  it   passed   in   September,   1765, 
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The  communes  were  dead  ;  but  abo\-e  their  niins 
the  star  of  Savoy  rose  in  glowing  splendour — to  dii  ne 
at  last  with  promise  for  the  future  over  the  destinies 
of  a  redeemed  and  united  Italy. 
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405.  Florence  invaded  by  the  Goths  under  Radogasius. 
545.  Another  invasion  by  Totila. 
570.  Occupation  by  the  Longobards. 

786.  Charlemagne  comes  to  Florence,  which  is  now  governed 
by  a  Count. 

1068.  Pietro  di  Pavia,  Bishop  of  Florence,  having  been  accused 
by  San  Giovanni  Gualberto  of  simoniacal  practices,  the 
truth  of  the  charge  was  submitted  to  a  trial  by  fire  at 
Badia  a  Settimo,  on  the  1 3th  of  February,  and  resulted 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Bishop. 

1078.  This  is  the  date  usually  assigned  for  the  construction  of 
the  second  circle  of  the  walls  of  Florence. 

1 1 15.  Consular  Government,  in  the  hands  of  the  Grandi,  is 
now  fully  established  ;  and  Florence,  in  the  struggle 
between  Pope  and  Emperor,  declares  for  the  former. 

1 125.  The  Florentines  marched  out  against  Fiesole,  took  and 
destroyed  it. 

1162-3.  Archbishop  Reinhold,  of  Cologne,  sent  by  Barbarossa 
into  Tuscany,  filled  all  the  castles  round  Florence  with 
German  Counts  and  garrisons,  by  which  means  San 
Miniato  became  the  centre  of  the  foreign  government, 
whose  representatives  were  the  Podestas. 

1 167.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Barbarossa  quitted  Italy, 
and  did  not  return  thither  for  some  years.  Pisa  and 
Florence  then  concluded  an  alliance  against  Genoa, 
Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  the  Counts  Guidi,  and  a  constant 
state  of  war  ensued  for  six  years. 
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1 197.  The  Emperor  Henry  V.  having  died,  his  brother  Philip, 
whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Tuscany,  returned  to 
Germany,  and  Florence  formed  a  league  against  the 
Imperialists,  which  included  the  Pope,  Lucca,  Siena, 
Volterra,  and  Pistoja. 

1200.  By  this  time  Consuls  had  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  a  Podestk. 

12 1 5.  Florence  is  torn  by  the  faction  fights  of  the  Buondelmonti 
and  Amidei. 

1 248.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Antioch,  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  entered  Florence  to  assist  theGbibellines, 
and  the  Guelphs  were  driven  out  of  the  city  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1249. 

1250.  The  people  of  Florence,  oppressed  by  Ghibelline  rule, 
effected  a  revolution,  deprived  the  Podestk  of  a  portion 
of  power,  and  appointed  a  Captain  of  the  People,  with 
twelve  councillors  to  assist  him.  A  little  later  the 
leading  Ghibellines  were  ejected. 

1260.  Florence  marched  against  Siena,  which  had  afforded  an 
asylum  to  Ghibelline  refugees.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  battle  of  Mont'  Aperti  took  place,  and  the 
Florentines  were  defeated.  The  leading  Guelphs  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  and  the  Ghibellines  reasserted 
themselves. 

1266.  Battle  of  Benevento,  in  which  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
defeated.  Manfred  restored  the  supremacy  of  the 
Guelphs. 

1282.  Three  Priors  of  the  Guilds  replaced  the  fourteen  Buonuo- 
mini  as  chief  magistrates  of  Florence. 

1289.  On  the  I  ith  of  June  the  battle  of  Campaldino  took  place, 
in  which  the  allied  Guelphs,  headed  by  Florence, 
defeated  the  allied  Ghibellines,  headed  by  Arezzo. 

1293.  Giano  della  Bella  drew  up  the  Ordinances  of  Justice 
against  the  Ghibellines. 

1300.  The  Papal  Legate  Cardinal  d'Acquasparta  is  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  Florence  to  restore  peace,  if  possible,  between 
the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  headed  respectively  by  the 
Cerchi  and  Donati. 

1304.  Florence,  assisted  by  Lucca,  besieged  Pistoja,  which  was 
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in  the  power  of  the  Bianchi,  and  reduced  it  finally  by 
famine  on  the  loth  of  April,  1306.  Fall  and  death  of 
Corso  Donati,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  pre- 
dominant Neri  faction. 

1 31 1.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  VII.  in  Italy 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibellines. 

1 313.  Death  of  Henry  VII. 

1342.  On  the  8th  of  September,  Walter  de  Brienne,  Duke  of 
Athens,  usurped  supreme  power  in  Florence,  but  was 
driven  away  some  ten  months  later. 

1343-4-5.  Overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  Grandi,  and  popular 
reforms  in  the  government. 

1375.  Creation  of  a  new  Magistry,  the  Eight  of  War.  Florence 
alarmed  at  Cardinal  Albomoz',  encroachments  on  Bo- 
logna and  Perugia,  went  to  war  with  Pope  Gregory 
XI.     Is  placed  under  an  interdict. 

1378.  The  Ciompi  riots. 

1382.  Beginning  of  the  Oligarchy  known  as  the  Ottimati. 

1434.  Cosimo  de*  Medici  becomes  the  supreme  authority  in 
Florence. 

1464.  Cosimo  died  on  the  ist  of  August. 

1469.  Piero  de*  Medici,  dying  on  the  2nd  of  December,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  becomes  head  of  the  house. 

1 47 1.  Appointment  of  the  Accoppiatori,  practically  Lorenzo's 
creatures. 

1478.  The  Pazzi  conspiracy  broke  out  on  the  26th  of  April,  and 
Giuliano  de*  Medici  was  murdered. 

1492.  Death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  on  the  8th  of  April. 

1494.  The  Florentines,  encouraged  by  the  arrival  in  Tuscany  . 
of  the  French  Prince,  expelled  the  Medici  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  on  the  17th  Charles  de  Valois  entered 
Florence.  He  remained  eleven  days,  and  on  his  depar- 
ture the  Florentines  remodelled  their  government,  and 
eventually  appointed  a  Grand  Council. 

1498.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  failure  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  gave 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  influence  of  Savonarola.  On  the 
23rd  of  May  the  Friar  was  executed. 

1502.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Piero  Soderini  was  appointed 
Standard  Bearer  for  life. 
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1 5 12.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Medici  are  re-established 

in  Florence. 
1 522.  Jacopo  da  Diacceto  and  Luigi  Alamanni  were  executed 

on  the  7th  of  July  for  conspiracy  against  the  Medici. 
1527.  Tuscany  was  invaded  by   the  Constable  of  Bourbon. 

Expulsion  from  Florence  of  Ippolito  and  Alessandro 

de'  Medici  in  April.    Revival  of  the  Constitution  of 

1512. 
155a  Final  struggle  of  Florence  against  the  Imperialists  and 

the  Medici.    Defeat  and  death  at  Gavinana  of  Femiccio 

on  the  8th  of  August. 
1 531.  Return  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  on  the  5th  of  July.    A 

year  later  he  was  created  a  Duke  by  the  Pope. 
1537.  Alessandro  was  assassinated  by  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  in 

Florence,  and  Cosimo^  son  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande 

Nere,  succeeded  him. 

1552.  Siena,  with  the  assistance  of  Piero  Strozzi  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  French,  rose  against  the  German 
garrison,  and  stood  a  si^e,  but  had  eventually  to 
surrender. 

1557.  Siena  was  ceded  by  Philip  II.  to  the  Duke  of  Florence. 

1765.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  of  which  Florence  was 
the  capita],  passed  by  treaty  to  Peter  Leopold,  second 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

IN  GENOA. 

958.  Berengarius  and  Adalbert,  joint  kings  of  Italy,  guaranteed 
the  property  and  the  rights  of  the  commune  of  Genoa 
against  interference  on  the  part  of  Crown  functionaries^ 

1 190  (or  thereabouts).  Consuls  appear  in  Genoa. 

1 130.  Consuls  of  Justice  are  created  for  civil  suits ;  the  consuls 
of  the  commune  retaining  final  jurisdiction  in  all 
criminal  matters. 

1 132.  Lothair,  anxious  to  be  crowned  Emperor  in  Rome,  came 
to  Pisa,  and  established  peace  between  that  commune 
and  Genoa  by  dividing  Corsica  (of  which  both  claimed 
possession  by  right  of  conquest)  between  them  ;  and 
raising  Genoa  to  the  rank  of  an  Archiepiscopal  See. 
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1 147.  The  Genoese  stormed  and  took  Almeria  from  the  Moors 
on  the  26th  of  October. 

1 148-9.  Taking  of  Tortosa  from  the  Moors. 

1 160  and  following  years.  Genoa,  on  Barbarossa's  first  appear- 
ance, showed  a  hostile  and  determined  front,  but 
eventually  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  and 
paid  one  thousand  two  hundred  marks  in  return  for 
pledges  of  undisturbed  possession  of  all  conquests  and 
full  liberty  of  internal  government 

1 20a  A  Podestk  now  governed  in  place  of  the  Consul. 

1246.  War  between  Genoa  and  Frederick  II.,  during  which 
Genoese  archers  helped  the  troops  of  Parma  to  take 
Vittoria. 

1250.  On  Frederick's  death,  Savona,  Albenga  and  other  insur- 
gent towns  along  the  Riviera,  returned  beneath  the  rule 
of  Genoa. 

1 284.  On  the  6th  of  August,  in  a  battle  off  the  island  of  Meloria, 
the  Genoese  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Pisans. 

1339.  Election  of  the  first  Doge  in  the  person  of  Siroone  Boc- 
canera. 

1353.  Brief  interregnum  of  government  by  Giovanni  Visconti, 
Archbishop  of  Milan. 

1362.  Simone  Boccanera,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Doge  for 
the  second  time,  was  poisoned. 

1379.  Genoa  took  Chioggia  from  Venice,  but  the  Genoese  ships 

are  afterwards  shut  inside  Chioggia  by  a  brilliant  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  Venetians. 

1380.  Genoese  inside  Chioggia  surrendered  to  famine. 

1396.  Antoniotto  Adorno,  Doge  of  Genoa,  unable  to  govern, 
resigned  his  functions  to  the  French,  who  made  him 
governor  of  the  town. 

1 40 1.  After  fresh  anarchy,  Boucicault  arrived  in  Genoa,  des- 
patched thither  by  the  French  king. 

1407.  Sarzana  passed  into  possession  of  Genoa. 

1409.  French  occupation  brought  to  an  end  by  a  popular  rising, 
and  twelve  councillors  appointed  to  govern  Genoa, 
under  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  as  Captain. 

1420.  War  between  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Genoa  for  Corsica, 
which  the  former  had  seized,  but  had  eventually  to  sur- 
render. 
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1435.  Genoese  galleys  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  Alfonso  off 
the  island  of  Ponza,  on  the  $th  of  August.    On  the  27th 
of  December,  Genoa  shook  oflf  the  yoke  of  Milan, 
imposed  on  it  fourteen  years  previously  by  the  Dog^e, 
Tommaso  Campofregoso. 

1453.  The  Republic  lost  its  finest  colony,  Pera,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Turks. 

1458.  Unable  to  continue  the  struggle  against  Alfonso,  the 
Doge  Pietro  Campofregoso  transferred  the  lordship  of 
Genoa  to  France. 

1461.  fVench  protectorship  ceased. 

1464.  The  factions  in  Genoa  solicited  and  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  Francesco  Sforza. 

1475.  Genoa  lost  Cafia,  which  surrendered  to  the  Moslems. 

1477.  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  having  been  assassinated,  Prospero 
Adorno  became  Governor  of  Genoa,  and  a  year  later 
the  Genoese  beat  the  troops  of  Milan  in  battle  and  re- 
covered some  liberty,  but  no  peace. 

1498.  On  the  death  of  Charles  of  Valois,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Milanese  territory  by  Louis  XII.,  Genoa  passed 
under  French  protection  and  a  French  commandant 
replaced  the  Doge. 

1507.  On  the  29th  of  April,  Louis  XII.  entered  Genoa  after  his 
troops  had  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic. 

1537-8.  Genoa  was  sacked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  but  saved 
by  Andrea  Doria,  who  made  favourable  terms  with 
Charles  V.  of  Germany. 

1 547.  Fieschi  conspiracy. 

1 560.  Death  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Doria,  in  November,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

1746.  The  Genoese  rose  en  masse  against  the  Austrians,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  away. 

1800.  Genoa  was  besieged  by  the  Austrians  and.  defeated  by 
Massena. 

18 14.  Genoa  rose  against  the  French.  Afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
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980.  Pisa,  already  important,  carried  Otho  II.'s  troops  to 
Magna  Greecia. 

1081.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Germany  granted  a  diploma  to  Pisa 
guaranteeing  her  in  the  exercise  of  her*ancient  customs. 

1087.  Daibert,  Bishop  of  Pisa,  established  peace  between  the 
factions  in  the  town  and  founded  a  government  to  which 
all  subscribed. 

1094.  The  Consular  government  is  now  fairly  established  in 
Pisa,  and  the  town  begins  to  describe  itself  as  a  com- 
mune. 

1 1 12.  The  Pisans  proceeded  against  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
thence  dislodged  the  Saracens. 

1 135.  Pisa,  which  had  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  Pope  Innocent  II. 
against  Roger  of  Sicily,  took  and  ruthlessly  destroyed 
Amalfi. 

1162.  Pisa  declared  for  Barbarossa,  and  from  this  time  forth 
remained  steadily  Ghibelline.  Security  in  her  con- 
quests and  freedom  were  guaranteed  to  her  by  the 
Emperor. 

1 174.  Frederick  summoned  delegates  from  Pisa,  Lucca  and 
Genoa  to  Pa  via,  and  imposing  peace  on  these  warring 
republics,  ordered  that  one-half  of  Sardinia  should 
belong  to  Genoa  while  Pisa  kept  the  other. 

1 197-8.  Pisa  declines  to  enter  the  league  against  the  empire 
initiated  by  Florence. 

1200.  A  Podestk  had  fairly  replaced  consuls. 

1245-6.  Pisa  assisted  Frederick  II.  with  galleys  and  arms. 

1284.  In  the  battle  of  Meloria,  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca 
betrayed  Pisa,  and  succeeded  afterwards  in  establish- 
ing himself  as  leader  of  a  Guelph  faction  at  the  head 
of  the  commonwealth. 

1 287.  Overthrow  and  imprisonment  of  Ugolino,  who  was  allowed 
to  die  of  starvation. 

131 1.  Pisa,  alarmed  at  the  ruin  of  the  Ghibelline  cause  on 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  called  in  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola  from  Genoa,  where  he  was  acting  as  Imperial 
Vicar.     He  governed  Pisa  with  energy,   revived  the 
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war  against  the  Guelpbs,  forcibly  occupied  Lucca,  and 
beat  the  Florentines  under  the  Duke  of  Gravina  at 
Montecatini.  But  his  tyranny  rendering  him  insup- 
portable, he  was  eventually  driven  away. 

1325.  The  King  of  Aragon  occupied  Sardinia. 

1326-7.  Castruccio  Castracane,  supported  by  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
besieged  and  entered  Pisa,  which  had  to  accept  him  as 
Imperial  Vicar. 

135 1-2-3.  I'Ong  negotiations  resulted  finally  in  the  entry  into 
Italy  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who,  finding  the 
Guelph  Gambacorti  family  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, caused  three  of  the  number  to  be  decapitated  ; 
and  invested  the  Elders  of  Pisa  with  Lucca  as  a  per- 
petual fief,  thus  confirming  the  previous  assignment  of 
Lucca  to  its  rival  made  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan. 

1375,  Pisa  joined  the  league  got  up  by  Florence  against  Pope 
Gregory  XI. 

1392-3-4.  Pietro  Gambacorti  who  had  governed  Pisa  for 
twenty-seven  years,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  coveted  the  town.  Jacopo 
d'Appiano,  Visconti 's  tool,  had  himself  proclaimed 
captain,  but  practically  surrendered  the  republic  to  the 
tyrant  of  Milan.  Pisa  eventually  sold,  on  d*Appiano*s 
death,  to  Visconti  for  two  hundred  thousand  florins. 

1406.  Gabriele  Maria  Visconti  having  in  his  turn  sold  Pisa  to 
Florence,  the  town  was  besieged,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  October. 

1494.  Entry  of  Charles  of  Valois  on  the  8th  of  November.  He 
is  hailed  as  a  deliverer. 

1509.  The  French  having  abandoned  Pisa,  to  its  fete  the  town 
at  last  surrendered  to  Florence,  and  the  Florentines 
entered  it  on  the  8th  of  June.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa. 

IN  LUCCA. 

1081.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  (rermany  guaranteed  the  security  of 
Lucca  within  her  walls,  and  released  her  from  the 
obligation  to  erect  an  imperial  palace. 
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I  i6o.  Guelph  of  Este  sold  his  rights  over  the  town  of  Lucca 

and  its  territory  to  the  consuls  of  the  commune.  Lucca 
declared  for  Barbarossa,  but  only  with  a  view  of  pre- 
serving its  communal  independence  by  conciliating  the 
emperor,  who  guaranteed  the  possessions  and  liberties 
of  the  republic. 

I  I97-S<  Lucca  joined  the  league  against  the  empire  initiated  by 
Florence. 

1 302.  Rising  of  turbulent  nobles  against  the  authority  of  the 
Podesth,  eventually  defeated  by  that  functionary,  Inghi- 
rame  Porcaresi. 

1264.  The  Lucchese,  whose  sympathy  with  the  Guelphs  had 
been  cooled  by  the  battle  of  Mont'  Aperti,  recognized 
Manfred  as  their  lord.  The  five  consuls  about  this 
time  were  abolished,  and  replaced  by  ten  Anziani  or 
Elders,  whose  office  was  to  last  only  two  months. 

1 266.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  Lucca  returned  to 
Guelph  allegiance. 

1322.  Castruccio  Castracane,  now  tyrant  of  Lucca,  directed  his 
arms  against  Florence,  but  with  no  conspicuous  success 
until 

1325.  When,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  at  Altopascia,  the 
Lucchese  troops  under  Castruccio  completely  defeated 
the  Florentines. 

1329.  Death  of  Castruccio  Castracane  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
after  which  Lucca,  by  paying  Louis,  recovered  its  liber- 
ties, but  was  sold  by  Marco  Visconti,  a  condottiere, 
to  the  Genoese  Gherardino  Spinola,  who  claimed  to 
govern  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

1369.  Charles  IV.  being  again  in  Italy,  went  to  Lucca  and 
thence  despatched  troops  against  Pisa,  which  was 
restive  under  his  attempts  at  interference.  His  soldiers 
were  defeated,  but  nevertheless  he  declared  Lucca 
released  from  Pisan  rule  and  invested  the  town  with 
the  Val  di  Nievole.  Republican  government  then 
restored  in  Lucca,  with  two  councils  and  a  Signoria  of 
Ten. 

1375.  Lucca  joined  the  League  got  up  by  Florence  against 
the  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
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■391-3-4-  The  mercenaries  of  Visconti  ovemin  the  Lucchese 
territory.  The  Guinigi  family  rise  to  power,  and  Paolo 
Guinigi  eventually  rules  alone. 

1402.  Death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  saves  Lucca  fitmi  probable  ex- 
tinciion. 

14J1,  Paolo  Guinigi  died  in  the  fortress  of  Pavia,  where  he  bad 
been  imprisoned  by  Visconii,  to  whom  he  had  been 
handed  over  by  Lucchese  conspirators. 

1527-8-9.  Lucca  became  Imperialist  once  more  when  Italy  lay 
at  the  feet  of  Charles  V. 

1 S45.  Francesco  Burlamacchi  Gonfaloniere,  of  Lncca,  conceived 
the  project  of  uniting  Pisa.  Siena,  Bologna,  Pisioja,  and 
AreEto,  in  an  attempt  to  free  Tuscany  from  the  Ger- 
mans. He  was  betrayed,  and  executed  by  order  of 
Duke  Cosimo. 

t8o5.  Lucca,  which  had  remained  a  republic,  was  given  by 
Napoleon  as  a  Duchy  to  his  sister  Ehsa. 

1817.  Maria  Luisa  Bourbon  made  Duchess  of  Lucca. 

I847.  Lucca  was  finally  incorporated  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany. 
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Antipater  is  poisoned,  54 
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Antipater,  Herod's  son,  his  cha- 
racter, 113 
Antony,  Mark,  54 
Antony,     Mark,    and    Octavian 

divide  the  Empire,  54 
Antony,  Mark,  sets  sail  for  Italy, 

60 
Antony,  Mark,  and  Octavian  com- 
pare their  differences,  60 
Antony,  Mark,  marries  Octavian*s 

sister,  61 
Antony,  Mark,  irritates  the  Ro- 
mans, 65 
Antony,  Mark,  defeated  at  Actium, 

66 
Antony,  Mark,  death  of,  69 
Apocalyptic  literature,  364 
Aramaic,  248,  356 
Archelaus,  Herod's  son,  92,  III 
Archelaus,  Herod^s  son,  his  do- 
minions, 96 
Archelaus,  Herod's  son,  his  edu- 
cation, 113 
Archelaus  before  Augustus,  115 
Archelaus,  administration  of,  116 
Archelaus  marries  Glaphyra,  1 16 
Archelaus,  despotism  of,  117 
Archelaus,  deposition  of,  118 
Archelaus  mentioned  in  Gospels, 

118 
Aretas,  king  of  Nabatseans,  34 
Aretas  defeats  Antipas,  105 
Aristobulus  assumes  title  of  king, 

26 
Aristobulus  conquers  Iturseans,  27 
Aristobulus  and  Sadducees,  31 
Aristobulus,  King,  32 
Aristobulus,  death  of,  50 
Asia  Minor,  Jews  of,  380 
Assidseans,  10,  300 
Assida^ans,  a  religious  party,  24 
Assidieans  and  Pharisees,  24 
Assidseans  abhorred  Hellenism,  24 
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Augustus,  his  character,  70 
Augustus,  his  policy,  70 
Augustus  and  East,  73 
Augustus,  faith  of,  in  Herod,  ^ 
Augustus  and  Herod's  successors, 

95 
Augustus  adheres  to  Herod*s  will, 

96 
Augustus  and  Judaea,  120 
Augustus,  death  of,  135 
Augustus,    his    policy     towards 

Jews,  136 
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Bar-Kokheba,  198 
Bar-Kokheba  as  the  Messiah,  200 
Bar-Kokheba,  his  revolt,  200 
Berenice,  182 
Berenice  at  Rome,  184 
Bethar,  200 
Bethsaida,  99,  350 
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Qesar,  Julius,  in  Alexandria,  49 
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C^sar,  Julius,  and  the  Jews,  50 
Caesar,  Julius,  assassination  of,  53 
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Caligula,  no,  153 
Caligula  orders  his  statue  to  be 

placed  in  the  Temple,  154 
Caligula,  assassination  of,  156 
Canon  of  Scripture,  253 
Canon  of  Scripture,  nature  of,  254 
Captain  of  the  Temple,  227 
Cassius,  45 

Cassius  defeats  Jews,  47 
Cassius  proconsul  of  Syria,  53 
Cassius  levies  heavy  contributions 

on  Palestine,  53 
Cassius  and  Herod,  53 
Cassius  commits  suicide,  54 
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Christianity  and  Judaism,  295 
Christianity  and  Essenism,  346 
Christianity  and  proselytes,  413 
Church,  Jews  a,  4 
Church,  the,  and  Philo,  400 
Civil  war  among  Jews,  29,  32,  33 
Claudius,  157 
Claudius,  character  of,  157 
Claudius,  policy  of,  in  Palestine, 

158 

Claudius  reappoints  procurators, 

Claudius,  conciliatory  policy  of, 

161 
Claudius,  death  of,  165 
Cleopatra  and  Antony,  59,  62 
Cleopatra  and  Herod,  63 
Cleopatra  at  Actium,  66 
Cleopatra  plots  against  Herod,  67 
Cleopatra  and  Octavian,  68 
Cleopatra,  death  of,  69 
Coast  towns,  349 
Colonists,  Jewish,  378 
Communities,  Jewish,  organization 

of,  389 
Council,  local,  in  Palestine,  215 
Council,  local,  powers  of,  217 
Council,  local,  sittings  of,  217 
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Decapolis,  351 
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10 
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Domitian,  death  of,  187 
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Emperors  and  the  Jews,  388 
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Fusion  of  Greek  and  Jewish  ideas, 
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Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria,  42 
Gabinius    suppresses     revolts    of 

Jews,  43 
Gabinius,  his  policy  in  Palestine,  43 
Galilee,  349 
Galileans,  100 
Gentiles,  Court  of,  234 
Gentiles,  despised,  358 
Germanicus,  mission  of,  139 
Gessius  Florus,  procurator,  167 
Glaphyra,  1 16 
Glaphyra,  death  of,  117 
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Israeutes,  Court  of,  234 

J 

James  the  lust,  166 
erusalem  besieged,  9 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Fompev,  36 
Jerusalem,  its  capture  a  coastise- 
n>ent,  39 

{erusalem,  anarchy  in,  173 
erusalem,  fortification  of,  174 
Jerusalem  in  ruins,  179 
Jerusalem,  importance  of,  378 
Tesus,  99,  149 
[esus  and  Antipas,  108,  109 
fews  not  independent  after  Cap- 
tivity, 4 
Jews  under  Persians,  4 
Jews  under  Alexander,  4 

Jews  under  Egypt  and  Syria,  4 
ews,  revolt  after  Herod's  death,  93 
Jews  and  Tiberius,  138 
Jews  banished  from  Rome,  139 
Jews  in  the  West,  position  oU  140 
Jews  under  Caligula,  155 
Jews,  revolt   of,    under    Gessius 

Florus,  167 
Jews  in  Rome,  186 
Jews  of  Mesopotamia,  191 
Jews  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  revolt, 

191 
Jews,  atrocities  of,  191 
Jews  in  Egypt,  revolt  of,  193 
Jews,  position  of,  after  Hadrian, 

204 
Jews  hated  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 

360 


Jews  as  Roman  citizens,  383 
Jews,  civil  status  of,  in  Dispersion, 

384 
ews,  privileges  of,  385 
ews  possessed  right  of  meeting,  385 
ews  had  special  tribunals,  387 
ews  accused  of  atheism,  402 

Jews  accused  of  exclusiveness,  402 
ews,  controversial,  methods  of, 

403 
^  ews,  fictitious  compositionsof,  404 
^  ohn  Hyrcanus,  14 
John   Hyrcanus    pays    tribute   to 

Syria,  15 
John  Hyrcanus  sends  embassy  to 

Rome,  15 
John  Hyrcanus  conquers  Idumea 

and  Samaria,  17 
John  Hyrcanus,  embassy  to  Rome, 

17 
John    Hyrcanus,    extent    of   his 

power,  18 
John  Hyrcanus  and  Pharisees,  34 
John  Hyrcanus  II.,  30 
John  Hyrcanus  II.,  receives  sena- 
torial rank,  5 1 
John  of  Gischala,  173 
ohn  of  Gischala  in  Jerusalem,  175 
John  the  Baptist,  loO 
John  the  Baptist  denounces  An- 
tipas, 107 
John  the  Biaptist  imprisoned,  107 
John  the  Baptist,  his  death,  108 
Jonathan,  leader  of  the  Jews,  12 
Jonathan  and  Demetrius  I.,  12 
Jonathan  and  Balas,  12 
Jonathan,  High  Priest,  12 
Jonathan,  Governor  of  Judaea,  12 
Jonathan  sends  embassy  to  Rome, 

13 

Jonathan,  his  assassination,  13 

Josephus  the  historian,  172 
Judaea  in  Roman  eyes,  35 
Judaea,  a  Roman  province,  119 
Judaea,  anarchy  in,  164 

Judaea,  emigratk)n  from,  378 
udnea  autonomous,  13 
Judaeans  under  Archelaus,  114 
Judaism  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ancients, 

401 
Judaism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  41 1 
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{udas  Maccabaeus,  7 
udas  Maccabaeus  defeats  Syrians, 
7,  10 
Judas  Maccabaeus  sends  embassy 

to  Rome,  10 
Judas  Maccabseus  slain,  1 1 
Judas  the  Galilean,  127 
Judas  the  Galilean,  his  character, 
128 

{udas  the  Galilean,  his  revolt,  128 
udas  the  Galilean,  procurator,  129 


Law,  the,  pre-eminence  of,  256 
Law,  the,  and  the  prophets,  257 
Law,  the,  and  the  prophets  dis- 
tinction between,  258 
Law,  the,  study  of,  aoo 
Law,  the,  ignorance  of,  260 
Law,  the,  students  of,  261 
Law,  the,  unwritten,  261 
Law,  the,  authority  of,  261 
Law,  the,  unwritten,  origin  of,  266 
Law,  the,  precepts  of,  273 
Lawyers,  274 
Legates  of  Syria,  131 
Legates,  relation  of  procurators  to, 

131 
Levites,  position  of,  224 

Local  councils,  132 


M 

Marcus  Scaunis,  34 

Mariamne  is  betrothed  to  Herod,  54 

Mariamne,  death  of,  89 

Mattathias,  6 

Ma ttathias's  revolt  against  Syria,  7 

Mattathias,  his  sons,  7 

Menahem,  170 

Messiah,  advent  of,  364 

Messiah,  His  forerunners,  366 

Messiah.  His  enemies,  367 

Messianic  hope,  political  side  of, 

362 
Messianic  hope  in  New  Testament, 

363 
Messianic  hope,  its  scope,  364 

Messianic  kingdom,  369 


Messianic  kingdom,  its  capital, 
Messianic  era,  370 
Messianic  era,  a  golden  age,  371 
Messianic  era,  its  duration,  373 
Mesopotamia,  Jews  of,  379 
Militaiy  service,  Jews  and,  388 
Mithridates,  33 
Money-changers,  234 

N 

Neapolitanus,  169 
Nero,  Emperor,  165 
Nero,  Emperor,  death  of,  173 
Nerva,  Emperor,  187 


Octavian,  Caesar's  nephew,  53 

Octavian  and  Antony,  war  be- 
tween, 65 

Octavian  denounces  Antony,  66 

Ordination,  286 

Origen  on  Roman  Empire,  note 
^57 


Palestine,  holy  ^und,  5 

Palestine,  inhabitants  of,  348 

Palestine,  industries  of,  354 

Parables,  284 

Parthians,  13,  18 

Parthians  invade  Palestine,  58 

Parthians  driven  out  of  Palestine, 

61 
Patriarchs  as  Pagan  gods,  395 
Peace-offering,  235 
Peraea,  352 
Petra,  34 

Petronius,  Governor  of  Syria,  154 
Pharisees  and  Assidsans,  10,  303 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  22, 296 
Pharisees  become  a  political  power, 

24 
Pharisees  oppose  Hyrcanus,  24 
Pharisees  demand  separation  of 

spiritual  and  temporal  power, 

25 
Pharisees  prepare  way  for  civil 

war,  26 

Pharisees  lead  popular  opinion, 

27 
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Pharisees  persecute  Sadducees,  31 
Pharisees  retire  from  public  life, 

57 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  origin 

of,  298 
Pharisees,   origin  of  the    name, 

302,  note  3 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  304 
Pharisees  and  the  people,  305 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  rupture 

between,  308 
Pharisees  and  Maccabees,  308 
Pharisees  under  Herod,  311 
Pharisees  under  Romans,  312 
Pharisees  under  Zealots,  313 
Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  54 
Phasael,  death  of,  59 
Philip,  8 

Philip,  his  dominions,  96 
Philip,  his  character,  97 
Philip,  his  government,  98 
Philip,  his  capital,  98 
Philippi,  battle  of,  54 
Philo,  396 

Philo,  an  allegorist,  397 
Philo,  his  treatment  of  Scripture, 

397 
Philo,  his  treatment  of  Scripture, 

results  of  it,  399 

Philo,  theolo^  of,  401 

Pilate,  Pontius,  103,  140 

Pilate,  Pontius,  his  policy  in  Judaea, 

141 

Pilate,  Pontius,  deputation  to,  142 

Pilate,  Pontius,  constructs  an  aque- 
duct, 147 
Pilate,  Pontius,  and  Jesus,  149 
Pilate,    Pontius,    and    Messianic 

hopes,  150 
Pilate,  Pontius,  suspended,  152 
Policy  of  Rome  affects  Jews,  5 
Policy  of  Rome  favours  Jews,  8 
Policy    of   Rome,   effect    of,  on 

Syria,  1 1 
Pompey  in  the  East,  33 
Pompey  at  Damascus,  34 
Pompey,  his  policy  in  the  East, 

35 
Pompey  invades  Palestine,  36 

Pompey  captures  Jerusalem,  36 

Pompey,  deputation  to,  39 


Pompey  deposes  Aristobulus,  40 
Pompey  abolishes  kingship,  40 
Pompey  breaks    up    Maccabeean 

state,  40 
Pompey,  a  deliverer,  40 
Pompey,     his    arrangements    in 

Palestine,  40 
Pompey's  Eastern  policy,  estimate 

of,  41 
Pompey's  Eastern  policy,  effect  of, 

41 
Pompey,  death  of,  48 

Porcius  Festus,  procurator,  166 

Pnetorium,  1 30,  note  I 

Priests,  number  of,  222 

Priests,  classes  of,  222 

Priests,  a  sacred  caste,  223 

Priests,  divided  politically,  223 

Priests,  court  of,  234 

Priests  and  scribes,  299 

Priesthood,  qualifications  for,  223 

Priesthood,  revenue  of,  229 

Priesthood,  revenue,  how  divided, 

230 
Priesthood,  duties  of,  232 
Priesthood,  cleanness  of,  233 
Procurator,  independent  of  Syrian 

governor,  132 
Procurator  and  Sanhedrin,  133 
Procurators,  Roman,  129 
Procurators,  functions  of,  1 30 
Prophets,  the,  253 
Proselytes,  412 
Providence,  32 1 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  37 
Publicani,  126,  note  2 


Quintilius  Varus,  92 

Quintilius  Varus  defeats  Jewish 
insurgents,  93 

Quintilius  Varus  restores  tran- 
quillity, 95 

Quintus  Memmius, 

Quirinius,  121 

Quirinius  takes  a  census,  122 

R 

Religious  liberty  restored,  9 
Religious  riiual,  27 
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Republic,  Roman,  internal  changes 

in,  21 
Resurrection,  the,  318 
Roman  power  in  second  century 

B.C.,  3 
Roman  influence  in  the  E^t,  4 
Roman  citizen,  51 
Roman  civil  war,  effects  of,   on 

Jews,  56 
Romans,    political    and    military 

qualities  of,  3 
Romans  and  Oriental  politics,  32 
Romans  invade  Judaea,  34 
Rome,  Jews  of,  38a 


Sabbath,  247 

Sabinus,  92,  1 15 

Sacrifice,  341 

Sadducees  and  Greek  civilization, 

Sadducees,  position  of,  22 
Sadducees,  a  political  party,  23 
Sadducees  and  Heilentsts,  303 
Sadducees,  origin  of  the  name, 

.    303 

Sadducees  and  Maccabees,  309 

Sadducees  and  Herod,  310 

Sadducees,  disap^^xiiiUment  of,  31 1 

Sadducees  and  Pharisees  differ 
respecting  the  Law,  314 

Sadducees  and  Pharisees  differ 
resjxjcling  tradition,  316 

Sadducees  and  Pharisees  differ 
respecting  feasts,  &c.,  317 

Sadducees  and  Pharisees  differ 
respecting  doctrine,  318 

Sadducees  and  Pharisees  differ 
respecting  the  resurrection,  318 

Sadducees  and  Pharisees  differ 
respecting  angels,  320 

Salome,  Alexandra,  30 

Salome,  Alexandra,  recalls  Phari- 
sees from  exile,  31 

Salome,  Alexandra,  recalls  Sad- 
ducees, 32 

Salome,  Herod's  sister,  115 

Samaria,  350 

Samaria  conquered  by  Jews,  17 

Samaritans,  350 


Samaritans  desecrate  the  Temple, 

135 

Sanhedrin,  132 

Sanhedrin,  its  powers,  133 
Sanhedrin,  abolished,  179 
Sanhedrin,  origin  of,  209 
Sanhedrin,  antiquity  of,  ao9 
Sanhedrin,  an  aristocratic   body, 

210 
Sanhedrin*   high  priest  its  head, 

210 
Sanhedrin,  Pompey  and,  210 
Sanhedrin,  Csesar  and,  210 
Sanhedrin  under  Herod,  21 1 
Sanhedrin,  alx>lition  of,  211 
Sanhedrin,  college  of  scribes  and, 

211 
Sanhedrin,  according  to  Josephus 

and  New  Testament,  212 
Sanhedrin,  its  functions,  212 
Sanhedrin,  composition  of,  212 
Sanhedrin,  scribes  in,  213 
Sanhe<lrin,  extent  of  its  powers, 

213 
Sanhedrin  and  procurator,  214 
Sanheiirin,  its  decisions,  215 
Schema,  248 
Schemaiah,  saying  of,  57 
Scribes,  10,  274 
Scribes,  use  of,  274 
Scribes,  functions  of,  276 
Scrilx^s,  as  jurists  and  legislators, 

277 
Scribes,  judicial  functions  of,  279 
Scribes  as  teachers,  280 
Scribes'  mode  of  teaching,  281 
Scribes  and  the  synagogues,  283 
Scribes  as  preachers,  284 
Scribes,  ordination  of,  286 
Scribes,  education  of,  287 
Scribes  learned  a  trade,  288 
Scril)es,  demeanour  of,  290 
Scribes  reverenced  by  the  people, 

290 
Scril)es,  dark  side  of,  292 
Scril)cs,  sayings  of,  294 
Sulla  in  the  East,  32 
Sebaste,  350 

Senate,  Roman  |X)licy  of,  21 
Sepphoris,  102 
Septuagint  in  tlie  synagogue,  392 
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Septuagint,  origin  of,  405 
Sermon,  origin  of,  249 
Severus  crushes  Bar-Kokhebai  201 
Sibylline,  the,  Books,  407 
Sibylline,  the,  Books,  contents  of, 

408 
Sibylline*  the,  Books,  effect   of, 

409 
Siloam,  tower  of,  148 
Simon,  High  Priest  and  Ethnarch, 

Simon  sends  embassy  to  Rome,  13 
Simon,  his  assassination,  X4 
Simon  of  Geraza,  175 
Sin-offering,  237 
St.  Paul,  164 
Synagogue,  the,  240 
Synagogue,  the,  growth  of,  116, 

241 
Synagogue,  the,  and  Temple,  241 
Synagogue,  the,  structure  of,  242 
Synagogue,  the,  interior  of,  243 
Synagogue,  the,  heads  of,  244 
Synagogue,  the,  expulsion  from, 

244 
Synagogue,  the,  elders  of,  244 
Synagogue,  the,  ruler  of,  244 
Synagogue,  the,  keeper  of,  245 
Synagogue,  the,  services  of,  24jr 
Synagogue,  the,  preaching  in,  249 
Synagogue,  the,   adaptability  of, 

Synagogue,  the,  a  centre  of  unity, 

391 
Syria  and  Rome,  5 

Syria  invades  Judaea,  8 
Syria,  decay  of,  18 
Syria-Palastina,  203 
Syria,  Jews  of,  379 


Tacitus,  72 

Taxation,  Roman,  122 

Temple  rebuilt,  82 

Temple  of  Onias  shut  up,  179 

Temple  tax,  388 

Temple  tax  made  imperial  impost, 
180 

Temple,  antiquity  of,  219 

Temple  a  common  centre  of  wor- 
ship, 220 


Temple  and  high  place,  220 
Temple,  populari^  of,  sao 
Temple,  wealth  of^  221 
Temple,  synagogue  and,  321 
Temple  a  treasure  house,  227 
Temple,  structure  of,  233 
Temple  courts,  234 
Temple  service,  237 
Temple  on  Day  of  Atonement,  238 
Temple,  the,  a  meeting-place  for 

the  Dispersion,  393 
Theocracy,  scribes  and,  298 
Theudas,  165 
Tiberius,  104 
Tiberius,  character  of,  103 
Tiberius,  death  of,  106-1 10 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  13) 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  administration 

of,  137 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  his  policy  in 

the  provinces,  138 
Tiberius,   Alexander,  procurator, 

161 
Tigranes,  30 
Titus,  Manlius,  8 
Titus  besieges  Jerusalem,  174 
Titus  captures  Jerusalem,  176 
Titus  leaves  Jerusalem,  181 
Titus  leaves  Berenice,  182 
Titus,  triumph  of,  at  Rome,  183 
Titus,  Arch  of,  184 
Titus,  death  of,  185 
Torah,  the,  255 
Trachonitis,  349 
Tradition,  26 1 
Tradition,  authority  of,  261 
Tradition,  origin  of,  262 
Tradition,  channels  of,  262 
Tradition,  restoration  of,  263 
Tradition  respecting  the  origin  of 

things,  269 
Tradition    respecting    patriarchs, 

270 
Tradition,  laws  of,  278 
Tradition,  formation  of,  278 
Trajan,  Emperor,  188 
Trajan,  Emperor,  character  of,  189 
Trajan,  Emperor,  revolt  of  Jews 

under,  189 
Trajan,   Kmperor,   and   Parthian 

war,  190 
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Tnyan,  Emperor,  doth  of,  t^ 


Vitellius  and  Anlipas,  to6 


Valerius.  Gralus,  procurator,   138 
Vnisalage  of  Jews.  4 
Vnpasian,  (72 

Ves|Kisian  subi lues  Galilee,  173 
Vespjisian  susperiils  miliiary  ope- 
rations, 173 


Zadokiles,  303 

Zealots,  116 
I   Zealots,  ideas  of,  117 
I   Zealots,  growth  of,  156 
!   Zealots,  revolt  of,  161 
I   Zealots  Iriumphsnl,  163 
'   Zealots  capturi;  Masada,  170 

Zealots  massacre  Roman  girrison. 
i        "71 

;    Zealots,  strife  amorgst,  175 
I    Zealots  crushed  by  Titus,  177 
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Abbot  of  the  people,  1 14 ;  Accia- 
joli  Roberto,  417-420;  Accop* 
piatori,  the,  301 
Adalbert  and  Berengarius,  4-10 
Adclheid,  her  marriage  with  Lo- 
thair,  9;  siibstquent  adventures, 
10 
Agricultural      proprietors,     their 

misery,  75-76 
Alamanni  Luigi,  396 
Alberti,  the,  see  Florence 
Alberti  Leo  Batti>ta,  273,  337 
Albertinelli,  Mariotto,  278 
Albizzs  the,  see  Florence 
Alfani,  C>ianni,  257 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  see  Genoa 
Almeria,  38,  et  seq. 
Altopascia,  battle  of,  144,  145 
AmalH  destroyed  by  Pisa,  35 
Aniidei     and     Buondelmonti     in 

Florence,  their  feuds,  74-75 
Amnionizioni,  see  Florence 
Anaclet  II.,  Pope,  rival  to  Inno- 
cent II.,  33  ;  allies  himself  with 
Roger  II.  of  Sicily,  34 
Andrea   Pisano,    267,    268;    An- 

gelico,  Fra,  275 
Angiolieri,  Cecco,  259,  260 
Anlioch,    Frederick,    Prince    of, 
entered    Florence,     76 ;    cause 
and  consequences  of  his  coming, 

n 

Anziani,  see  Elders 
Aragon,  Alfonso  of,  see  Genoa 
Architecture,  Italian,  267 
Aretino,  Pielro,  426 


Arezzo,  151,  197,  421 

Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  267  ;  Amulf, 

9 

Arrabbiali,  the,  363 

Arrighetti  Azzo,  see  Miraheau 
Arti  Maggiori  and  Minori,  50,  54, 

104,  236,  237,  245 
Arte    di   Calimala,  see  Guild   of 

Wool 
Assisi,  Guglielmo  di,  see  Duke  of 

Athens 
Athens,  Duke  of,  146,  152,  154, 

\Sl,et  seq.,  159,185 

B 

Banking  in  Florence,  240,  241  ; 
institution  of  the  Public  Debt, 
241 ;  value  of  the  florin,  242 ; 
fluctuations  of  the  lira,  ib.  ; 
value  of  money,  243 

Bank  of  St.  George  in  Genoa, 
251,  252 

Bankers  of  the  Holy  See,  243, 
244 

Barbarossa,  his  designs,  41  ;  de- 
spatches Reinhold  to  Tuscany, 
57  ;  concessions  to  Lucca  and 
Pisa,  58;  action  towards  Genoa, 
58,  59  ;  crowned  in  Rome,  60 ; 
disasters,  ib. ;  defeat  at  Leg- 
nano,  62  ;  death,  68 

Bardi,  see  Peruzza,  also  160,  16 1 

Bartolommeo,  Fra,  278 

Bella,  Giano  della,  121,  123,  et 
seq.  ;  his  ordinances,  123,  et 
srq.  ;  his  measures  against  the 
Guelph   party,    127 ;    fall    and 
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banishment,  I29t  130  ;  his  aim, 

130 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  271 
Benevento,  battle  of,  see  Manfred 
Bentivoglio,  Hermes,  his  astute- 
ness, 383 
Berengarius  of  Friuli,  9 ;  of  Ivrea, 

ID 

Berengarius  and  Adalbert,  4 

Berlinghiero  Berlinghieri.  418 

Bernabo,  Visconti,  see  Visconti 

Bianchi  and  Neri,  see  Neri 

Bianchi,  the,  363 

B  gi,  the,  363 

Bishops,  their  authority,  2  ;  insig- 
niHcant  in  Tuscany,  3 

Boccaccio,  Giovaniu,  264;  his 
works,  265-7 

BcKcanegra,  Guglielmo,  113 

Bologna,  168-9,  '74-5.  I77»  202- 
3,  209-10,  213,  221-2 ;  intrigues 
of  Borgia  in,  383,  385  ;  conse- 
quences of  his  death,  385  ;  final 
settlement  of,  ib. 

Bontura,  see  Dati 

Borgia,  Cdesar,  see  Florence  and 
Bologna 

Botticelli,  Sandro,  275 

Brienne,  Walter  of,  su  Duke  of 
Athens 

Brunelleschi,  269,  271 

Boucicault,  Marshal,  in  Pisa,  214, 
215  ;  in  Genoa,  231-235 

Bracciolini  Poggio,  335,  340 

Bruni,  Lionardo,  339 

Buondelmonti  and  Amidei,  74~75 

Buondelmonti,  Zanobi,  396 

Buonuomini,  6,  92,  95»  loi,  103, 

143 

C 

Caffaro,  260 

Cam  bio,  Arnolfo  del,  267 

Campagne  of  Genoa,  18-19 

Campaldino,  battle  of,  Il8,  II9 

Cancellieri  of  Pistoja,  131 

Capponi,  Gino,  214-217,  240 

Capponi  Piero,  348,  351,  352 

Captain  of  the  people  in  Florence, 

78 ;  when  first  named,  ih.  \  liis 

council,  95  ;  in  Genoa,  1 13  | 

Carducci,  Baldassare,  403 


Carroccio,  the,  of  Florence,  81, 82, 

84 
Castiglionchio,  Lapo  da,  182,  1S3 

Castruccio,  Castracane,  14 1,  143; 
victorious  at  Altopascia,  144, 
145,  147  ;  dies,  148 ;  his  aims, 
ib. 

Cattani  Lombard!,  their  Teutonic 
origin,  49 

Cavalcanti,  Guido,  132-134,  257 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  426 

Cerchi,  Niccolo  dei,  135 

Cerchi,  Vieri  dei,  ^^^^  Campaldino  ; 
also  131-133 

Charles  the  Bald,  8 

Charles  the  Fat,  9 

Charles  of  Anjou,  89,  90,  95,  98, 
108,  116 

Charles  of  Calabrii,  146 

Charles  of  Valois,  1 34- 1 36 

Charles  of  Bohemia,  165,  166 ; 
cruelty  towards  the  Gambacorti, 
167 ;  subsequent  action,  168  et 
seq. 

Christian  of  Mayence,  Archbishop, 
58 ;  imperial  vicar.  61 ;  his 
action  in  Tuscany,  61,  62 

Cimabue,  273 

Cimento,  academy  of  the,  435 

Cino  da  Pistoja,  103, 257 ;  Ciompi, 
the,  sre  Florence 

Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  256 

Civitale,  Matteo,  271 

Commerce  of  Florence,  236  et  seq. ; 
usurious  interest,  241,  247; 
good  quality  of  coinage,  242 ; 
commercial  failures,  243  ;  com- 
merce with  the  Ekist,  245  ;  first 
galleys,  245  ;  commerce  ruled 
politics,  244,  246 

Commerce  of  Genoa,  248 ;  with 
the  East,  248-251 

Communes,  Italian,  their  origin, 
I  ;  different  in  different  towns, 

2.3 
Compagni,  Dino,  132,  257,  260 

Compagnacci,  the,  371 

Companies,  fighting,  78,  79 

Consuls,  6  ;  their  first  appearance, 

ih.\    when   mentioned   first  in 

Florence,  54  ;  how  elected,  ib. 
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Consuls  of  the  Guilds,  92 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  rivalries  of 
Pisa  and  Genoa  for  possession 
of,  II,   14,  31,  32;  Corsica  di- 
vided  by   Pope   Innocent   II.,    j 
35 ;  obtained  by  Genoa,   224 ; 
subdued  under  BoucicauU,  234 ; 
ceded  in  1768  to  France,  433 
Corso,  Donati,  see  Donati 
Councils,  governing,  in  Florence, 

7o,92,95»96»  105.  148;  changes 
in,  193  ;  the  Two  Hundred, 
301  ;  the  Grand  Council,  353- 
355  ;  the  Eighty,  355 

Council,  Grand,  in  Genoa,  402 

Council  governing  in  Lucca,  106, 
108 

Council  of  the  Guelph  Party,  97 

Crisolora,  335 

D 

Daibert,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  16, 

17 
Dante,  102,  118,  119,   130,   132, 

133'  136.  255,  256;  his  "Vita 

Nuova,'*    261  ;    his    **  Divina 

Commedia,"  261-3,  278 
Dante  da  Castiglione,  403,  418 
Dati,  Bontura,  141,  142 
Decamerone,  the,  265-267 
Desiderio  da  Settienano,  271 
Diacceto,  Jacopo  da,  396 
Donatello,  269 
Donati,  Corso,    see  Campaldino, 

also,  129,  131-133,  «r/  scq.  ;  his 

death,  139 
Donati  Simone,  135,  136 
Doria,  Andrea,  400,  401 
Duccio  of  Siona,  273,  274 
Ehirazzo,  Charles  of,  198,  199 

E 

Elders  {Anziani)  of  Florence,  78, 
95  ;  of  Lucca,  108  ;  of  Genoa, 
114,  231,  235  ;  of  Bologna,  385 

Empoli,  parliament  at,  see  Uberti 

F 

Faction,  spirit  of,  71  ;  fip;hts,  64 
Fag^iuola  family,  disabilities  of. 


Farinata  degli  Uberti,  set  Uberti 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  see  Florence 
Feast  of  St.  John  in  Florence,  120 
Ficino,  Marsilio,  336-7 
Fiesole,  Mino  da,  271 
Filelfo,  335 

Flagellants,  151,  253-255 
Florence,  early  aggressions  of,  37, 
38;  origin  of  city,  43,  44; 
name,  44 ;  legendary  history, 
ib. ;  walls,  45  ;  invasions,  ib. ; 
its  first  feuds  religious,  47  ;  its 
expansion,  63 ;  how  eflected, 
ib.  ;  how  regarded,  64 ;  hatred 
excited  by  the  Commune,  65  ; 
initiates  a  league  against  the 
empire,  68;  for  what  purpose, 
69;  first  Podestk  at  Florence, 
70;  history  of  Florence  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  70,  et  seq,  ; 
Buondelmonte  Buondelmonti, 
74'  75 »  commerce  of  Florence, 
75  ;  entry  of  Prince  of  Antioch, 
76, 77 ;  rising  against  the  Uberti, 
78  ;  fighting  companies,  78  ; 
year  of  victory,  80;  war  with 
Siena,  81 ;  defeat  at  Monte- 
perti,  84,  85  ;  dismay  of  the 
Guelphs,  86 ;  Florence  saved 
by  Farinata,  87^  Ghibellines  in 

{'eopardy,    91  ;    calls    in    two 
mights  of  St.  Mary,  ib. ;  changes 
in  constitution,  92 ;  street  fight, 

94  ;   departure  of   Ghibellines, 

95  ;  the  Twelve,  ib. ;  Guelph 
magistracy,  97;  victory  over 
Sienese,  98 ;  the  Pope  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  fac- 
tions, ib.  ;  Florence  excom- 
municated, 99  ;  a  fresh  illusory 
peace,  100,  loi  ;  institution  of 
Priors,  103-5;  Guelph  league, 
117;  battle  of  Campaldino, 
118;   increase  of  luxury,   119, 

120  ;  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

121  ;  Giano  della  Bella's 
"Ordinances,"  123,  124  ;  Stan- 
dard Bearer  of  Justice  created, 
125 ;    Leagues   of  the  people, 

125  ;    tranquillity  in   Florence, 

126  ;  Giano's  unpopularity,  127, 
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128, 129,  and  exile,  130 ;  Blnckii 
and  Whites,  131  :  Cerchi  and 
])onati,  ib.  ;  Cardinal  Matteo 
d'Acqiiasparta,  133;  arrival  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  134 ;  feuds 
of  Cerchi  and  Donati,  134, 
135, 136  ;  the  Bianchi  expelled, 
136;  great  fire,  137  ;  death  of 
Corso,  139;  defeat  at  Alto- 
pascia,  144 ;  necessity  for  merce- 
naries, 145 ;  Duke  Charles  of 
Calabria,  146,  147  ;  attack  on 
Pistoja,  147 ;  constitution  again 
remodelled,  148;  life  led  by  the 
Priors,  148,  149;  great  flood, 
150,  151  ;  FlagellanU,  151  ; 
failures  of  banks,  ib, ;  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  152,  153,  tt  seq.  ; 
consequences  of  his  fall,  159 ; 
twelve  Priors  appointed,  1^9 ; 
street  fights,  160,  161 ;  four 
changes  of  government,  162  ; 
exclusion  of  the  Grandi,  163 ; 
the  plague,  164 ;  alliance  with 
Charles  of  Bohemia,  165 ;  he 
is  forbidden  to  enter  Florence, 
166 ;  ill-feeling  between  the 
Minor  Guilds  and  the  Guelph 
magistracy,  168 ;  the  Ammoni- 
zioni,  168,  173 ;  defeat  of 
Florentines  at  Cascina,  173 ; 
the  Ricci  and  Albizzi,  ib. ;  the 
Ten  of  J  Jberty,  ib, ;  war  with 
the  Pope,  174;  the  Eight  of 
War,  I75>  >77»  I79,  180,  181  ; 
league  against  the  Pope,  175,  ^/ 
seq, ;  religious  revival,  179 ;  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena;  ib.*,  inter- 
dict disregarded  by  the  Eight, 
179:  end  of  the  league,  180; 
peace,  181  ;  city  feuds,  181  ; 
reign  of  terror,  i82«  183 ;  Sal- 
vestro  de*  Medici,  183;  armed 
gatherings  of  the  Minor  Guilds, 
185;  the  Ciompi,  185;  their 
demands,  187,  188 ;  Michele  di 
Lando,  188,  et  seq.  ;  the  Eight 
of  Revolution,  191 ;  end  of  the 
rising,  193  ;  the  Eight  of  War 
quit  office,  193  :  prevailing  con- 
fusion, 194 ;  Strozzi  and  Scali 


attack  the  palace  of  the  Podcsti, 
195  ;  death  of  Scali,  tl>.  ;  l>anish- 
ment  of  Salvestro  de*    Medici 
and  Michele  di  Lando,    196; 
wealth  of  Florence,  196 ;  Flo- 
rence arrayed  against  the  Vis- 
conti,   200-4;    what    the    war 
cost,    d05;    financial     devices, 
203  ;  governing  oligarchy  of  the 
Ottimati,     205-6 ;      supposed 
conspiracies,     2a6-7 ;      severi- 
ties towards  ihe  Alberti,  207 ; 
measures  against  Gian  Galeaizo, 
207  ;  increasing  danger  to  the 
Commune,  210,  an  ;  death  of 
Gian  Galeazxo,  211  ;  Florence 
acquires    Pisa,   214-8 ;    Ladis- 
laus  of  Naples,  218 ;  his  de- 
mands, 219  ;  his  ill-success,  ib. ; 
peace,    221  ;    conditions,    ib. ; 
death  of  Ladislaus,   222 ;  sta- 
tistics of,  246,  247  ;   decay  of 
Guilds  in,  279;  difference  be- 
tween   Florence    and    Venice, 
280-81 ;  checks  the  designs  of 
Filippo   Maria  Visconti,  282; 
decay  of   the   government   of 
Ottimati,    282 ;    character    of 
Rinaldo  degli  Albiezi,  ih, ;  exile 
of  the  Medici,  ib. ;  their  recall, 
284 ;  methods  of  C6simo,  ib. ; 
L^hom  bought  from  Alfonso 
of   Aragon,    285 ;    money  the 
root  of  Cosimo's  power,  286, 
287  ;  his  munificence,  ib.  \  his 
death,  291 ;  enigmatic  character, 
292;  conspiracy  against  Piero, 
^3~95  *    "is   clemency,    295 ; 
his  death,  297  ;   Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  proclaimed  chiefs,  297 ; 
Lorenzo  takes  the  lead,  298; 
Sources  of  his  fascination,  29S- 
99;  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  299 ; 
how  caused,  301 ;  the  Accop- 
piatori,  301  ;  Minor  Guilds  re- 
duced to  five,  302 ;  Franceschino 
dei   Pazzi,  302-3 ;  Jacopo  dei 
Pazzi,  304  ;  details  of  the  con 
spiracy,  305-7 ;  murder  of  Giu- 
liano de'  Medici,  308 ;  failure  of 
the  conspiracy,    309 ;    terrible 
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lepriEab,  310 ;   fate  of  Jacopo, 
311;  Florence  excommnnicated, 
312—3;    war    with    Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  313  ;  Plorence  under 
Liorenzo,  32i8 ;  Savonarola's  first 
sermoBs,    329 ;    effect    of   his 
predictions,   330;  his  fearless- 
ness and    independence,   331 ; 
Lorenzo's  three  sins,  331  ;  his 
deathbed,  332  ;  his  death,  333 ; 
first  humanists  in  Florence,  334 ; 
their  quarrels,  335  ;  Poggio  and 
Kilelfo,    ib,  ;    Giorgio   Scolaro 
and  Teodoro  Gaza,  335  ;  Gior- 
gio Gemisto  Pletone,  ib,  ;  the 
Platonic  Academy,  335*^ ;  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  336-7  ;  the  Oricel- 
lari  Gardens,  336 ;    Cristoforo 
Landino,  336 ;  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  337  ;  poets  and  historians, 
33&-40 ;  loss  of  influence  under 
Piero  n.,  341 ;  Lodovico  Sforza 
calls  in  the  French,  342 ;  Savona- 
rola favours  Charles  VIII.,  ib* ; 
French  fleet  at    Geno(^   344 ; 
sack    of   Rapallo,   i^. ;    conse- 
quences  of    Piero's  weakness, 
344-5 ;  attempted  coup  cTitatt 
345*6 ;  Piero  escapes  to  Boloe- 
na,  347  ;  his  brothers  expelled, 
id.  ;  Savonarola  and  Piero  Cap* 
poni,  348  ;  entry  of  the  French, 
348-9 ;    splendid   army,    350 ; 
early   dissensions,    351 ;    Cap- 
poni's  famous  reply,  352  ;  de- 
parture of  Charles,  ib,  ;  a  new 
Bali4,  353  ;  impotence  of  the 
Twenty,  353 ;  the  Grand  Council 
and  Savonarola,  354-5 ;  Savona- 
rola's statesmanship,  356  ;  law 
of  the  Six  Beans,  ib.  ;  nbolition 
of  the  Parliaments,  357 ;  Savona- 
rola's immoderation,  357 ;  his 
visions,    358-60 ;    superstitions 
of  the  Renaissance,  360-1  ;  four 
parties  dividing  Florence,  363; 
violence  of  the  Arrabbiati,  364 ; 
religious  revivalism,  ib.\  Savona- 
rola's prophecies,  368  ;  attempt 
of  Piero  to  surprise  Florence, 
369  ;  reprisals,  369-70 ;  change 


in  Savonarola,  370 ;  he  is  ex- 
communicated, 371 ;  faults  of 
his  system,  372 ;  proposed 
ordeal  of  Are,  373 ;  preparation, 
fortheordeal,  374-75 ;  its  failures 
376 ;  siege  of  St.  Mark,  377 ; 
trial  and  death  of  Savonarola, 
378-79;  judgments  on  his 
character,  380;  Louis  XII. 
seeks  the  alliance  of  Florence, 
381 ;  war  against  Pisa  continues, 
381  ;  torture  and  beheadal  of 
Paolo  Vitelli,  382  ;  critical  con- 
dition of  Florence,  383 ;  designs 
of  Caesar  Boigia,  ib. ;  appoint- 
ment of  a  Gonfaloniere  lor  life, 
384 ;  the  Ruota,  ib. ;  conse- 
quences of  the  death  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  385  ;  final  surrender  of 
Pisa,  389 ;  weakness  of  Piero 
Soderini,  390;  sack  of  Prato, 
391  ;  return  of  the  Medici,  391- 
93 ;  a  new  Balij^  394 ;  the 
conspirators  of  the  Oricellari 
Gardens,  396 ;  abject  depen- 
dence of  Florence  on  the  Medici, 
397  ;  advance  of  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon,  ib. ;  expulsion  of 
the  Medici,  399-400 ;  aristocrats 
and  democrats,  402-3 ;  the 
plague,  403;  a  vain  religious 
revival,  405  ;  Gonfalonierato  of 
Niccol6Capponi,405 ;  Florence 
fortified  by  Michelangelo,  405  ; 
betrayal  by  pope  and  king,  407 ; 
organization  of  the  City  Militia, 
410;  efforts  to  raise  money, 
410  ;  advance  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  412 ;  Francesco  Fer- 
ruccio's  defence,  413,  et  sea. ; 
betrayal  by  Baglione  and  Co- 
lonna,  416  ;  death  of  Ferruccio 
at  Gavinano,  416 ;  treaty  of 
Santa  Margherita  di  Montici, 
417  ;  the  new  Bali^,  417  ; 
entry  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
ib.  ;  he  is  made  Duke,  417  ; 
married  to  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, 419 ;  assassinated,  419-20, 
succeeded  by  Duke  Cosimo  L; 
420;   Peter    Leopold    of    Lor- 
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raine,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 

435 
Folgore,  da  San  Gemignano,  259 

Francesco  del  la  Piera,  275 

Francesco  da  Canara,  199,  200, 

201-4 
Francesco   Fenucdo,    412-3,    et 

sea, ;  his  death,  416 
Frederick  II.,  77,  80,  1 10,  ill, 

256 
Frescobaldi,  Dino,  257 


Galileo,  426 

Gambacorti  of  Pisa,  iee  Pisa 
Genoa,  its  uprise,  ii,  12  ;  re- 
semblance to  Pisa,  17  ; 
governed  by  bishops,  18  ; 
consuls  of  justice,  20 ;  of  the 
connmune,  29,  30  ;  council  of 
conciliators,  30  ;  parliament 
of  the  people,  30,  31 ;  absorp- 
tion of  feudalism,  31 ;  expedi- 
tion against  Almeria,  39,  40  ; 
eeneral  history,  108,  et  seq.  ; 
battle  of  Meloria,  114,  115  ; 
submission  to  Visconti,  165  ; 
monotony  of  annals,  223-24  ; 
stru^le  with  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  for  Sardinia,  224  ; 
Simone  Boccanera,  Abbot, 
225  ;  then  Doge,  226-27 ;  war 
with  Venice,  227 ;  siege  and 
surrender  of  Chio^ia,  228 ; 
faction  fights,  228-30 ;  Adorn6 
and  Montaldo,  ib,  ;  French 
occupation,  230 ;  more  anar- 
chy, 231  ;  advent  of  Bouci- 
cault,  231  ;  his  administration, 
231-34  ;  his  fall,  235  ;  re- 
public handed  over  to  Filippo 
Maria,  285  ;  victory  over 
Alfonso  at  Ponza,  285 ;  Geno- 
ese recover  their  freedom,  286 ; 
civil  war,  315  ;  loss  of  Pera, 
ib,  ;  lordship  of  Genoa  given 
to  Charles  VII.,  316  ;  dis- 
content and  sedition,  317  ; 
French  defeat  at  San  Piero 
d 'Arena,  317;  anarchy,  318; 
intervention   uf    Milan,    318  ; 


loss  of  Cafia,  318-19  ;  Pros- 
pero  Adorni  proclaimed  Dc^^ 
320  ;  deposed,  321  ;  further 
anarchv,  ib.  ;  intervention  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  322 ;  fresh 
events,  385  ;  French  preference 
for  the  nobles,  386 ;  popular 
discontent,  ib.  ;  Paolo  di 
Novi,  doge,  387  ;  French 
victory,  ib.  ;  entry  of  Louis 
XII.,  ib.  ;  execution  of  Paolo, 
ib,  ;  severities  of  Louis  XII., 
387-88  ;  sack  of  town  by 
Imperialists,  400  ;  Andrea 
Doria,  his  character,  ib.  ; 
frees  Genoa,  401  ;  arbitrary 
device,  401-2,  421  ;  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  426  ;  Fieschi 
conspiracy,  428-32  ;  wars 
with  Savoy,  432  ;  insurrection 
and     execution     of    Vachero, 

432  ;    resistance     to    Austria, 

433  !  siege  of  Genoa,  ib.  ; 
incorporation  with  Sardinia, 
ib, 

Gherardesca,  see  Ugolino 

GhibelUnes  and  Guelphs,  77* 
78.  79i  8o»  86,  88-91,  93»  ^ 
^p  \  99-101,  116,  117,  121 

Ghiberti,  269-71  ;  Ghirlandajo 
Domenico,  275 

Gianni  Lapo,  256 

Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  set 
Visconti 

Giano  della  Bella,  see  Bella 

Giotto,  273,  278 

Giovanni  Pisano,  267 

Gozrolo,  Benozd,  275 

Grandi,  the,  of  Florence,  49, 
53  ;  •*  Ordinances  "  against 
them,  123,  et  seq. ;  130 ;  ex- 
clusion from  power,  163 

Gualberto  San  Giovanni,  47 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  sic 
Ghibellines 

Guicciardini,  34,  398,  417,  418, 
419.420 

Guido  of  Novello,  86-88,  93-94. 
118 

Guido  of  Spoleto,  9 

Guido  of  Siena,  273 
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Guido  Cavalcanti,  257 

Guido  Guinicelli,  256 

Guilds  of  trade,  7,  55,  56,  92, 
93,  103,  104-5,  212,  236,  et 
seq.y  245  ;  money  changers' 
guild,  245 ;  major  and  minor, 
278,  302 

Guilds  of  wool,  55,  103,  104 ; 
Arte  di  Calimala  and  Arte 
della  Lana,  237 ;  the  Umili- 
aii,  238-39  ;  supremacy  of 
Florentine  wool-trade,  239 

Guittone  d'Arrezzo,  236 

H 

Hawk  wood,  Sir  John,  169,  173, 

i75»  »77t  178.  202-4 
Hermengard  of  Ivrea,  9 
Hugo  of  Provence,  9 
Humanists,  the,  see  Florence 


Innocent  II.,  Pope  ;  rival  to 
Anaclet  II.,  33  ;  ally  of 
Lothair  of  Germany,  34  ; 
appeals  for  help  to  Genoa  and 
Pisa,  35 


Justice,  ordinances  of,  see  Bella 


Ladislaus  of  Naples,  see  Florence 
Lambert  and  Guido,  joint  kings,  9 
I^tini,  BruneUo,  258,  259 
League  of  the  Guelphs,   117;  of 

the  people,  125 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  275 
Lothair  of  Germany,  34,  35 
Louis    of   Provence,   called    into 

Italy,  9 
Lucca,  privileges  accorded  to,  by 
Henry  IV. ,  5 ;  sided  with 
Matilda,  22  ;  sold  to  its  consuls 
by  Duke  Guelph,  A.D.  1160, 
ib,\  diploma  of  freedom  ob- 
tained from  Barbarossa,  A.D. 
1 162,  ib. ;  consular  government, 
23 ;  commercial  rivalry  with 
Pisa,  ib,  ;  ferocity  of  war  be- 


tween Lucca  and  Pisa,  38; 
strength  of  the  army  of  Lucca, 
ib. ;  general  history,  106,  et  seq,., 
141,  142,  f/  seq. ;  expels  Castruc- 
cio's  sons,  150;  town  sold  to 
Gherardino  Spinola,  150;  com- 
mune assigned  to  Pisa,  152; 
buys  its  release  from  Charles 
of  Bohemia,  172;  harassed  by 
Gian  Galeazzo,  208 ;  Lazzaro 
Guinigi,  208;  assassinated  and 
succeeded  by  Paolo,  209  ;  Paolo 
made  captain  and  defender  of 
the  people,  281 ;  deposed,  282 ; 
final  events  in,  421,  423,  428  ; 
union  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  428 

M 

Machiavelli,  340,  396 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,  271 
Majores^  5,  b 

Manet ti,  Giannozzo,  288,  289 
Manfred,  his  difficulties,  80;  his 
death,  90, 91 ;  his  love  of  poetry, 
256 
Marquises,  their  courts,  3,  4 
Marsili  Luigi,  334 
Marsuppini,  Carlo,  339,  340 
Martinella,   the,   or   war-bell   of 

Florence,  81,  84 
Masaccio,  275 
Matilda,  Countess,  52 
May-time  in  Florence,  120 
Medici,  Salvestro  de',  183,  186; 
Cosinio  de',  282  et  seq, ;  Piero, 
293-97  ;  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano, 
297  ;  Lorenzo's  policy  of  equi- 
librium, 324-26;  his  sumptu- 
ousness,  326 ;  his  dishonesty, 
326-28  ;  his  poetry,  338  ;  Piero 
II.,  his  character,  341 ;  Leo  X., 
394;  Clement  VII.,  394-96; 
Alessandro  and  Ippolito,  397 ; 
captivity  of  Clement  VII.,  Ip- 
polito made  a  cardinal,  407 ; 
Giovanni  delle  Brande  Nero, 
410;  Alessandro  dei  Medici, 
417-20;  intriL:ues  of  Ippolito, 
418;  Lorenzinodei  Medici,  his 
character,  419;  murders  Ales- 
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sandro,  419^  420 ;  Duke  Cosimo, 
his  election,    420;   encourage- 
ment of  science  by  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand 1 1,  and  Cardinal  Leopoldo, 
435  »  Oian    (lastone,    the  last 
Medici,  435 
Memmi,  Simonc,  274-5 
Mercenary  troops,  145,  211-13 
Michelangelo,  275,  278,  405,  410 
Michele  di  Lando,  see  Ciompi 
Michelozzo,  271,  283 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  27 1 
Mirabeau,  97 

Mirandola,  Pico  della,  333, 337-38 
Mont'  Aperti,  battle  of,  83-5 
•*  Morgante  Ma^iore,"  338-39 

N 

Neri  and  Bianchi,  130-34,  et  seq. 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  334 
Niccola  Pisano,  267 


Orcagna,  269,  273,  278 

Ordine  dei  Nove,  dei  Dodici,  dei 

Reformatori  in  Siena,  73, 170 
Ordinances  of  justice,  see  Bella ; 

revival  of  ordinances,  163 
Otho  the  Great,  8  ;  invades  Italy, 

10  ;  what  followed,  ib, 
Oiiimati,  the,  see  Florence 


Pacchia,  Girolamo  del,  426 

Pawnbrokers'  shops,  247 

Pazzi  conspiracy,  the,  see  Florence 

Pazzi,  Alessandro,  396 

Pccora,  127,  130 

Peruzzi  and  Bardi,  their  failure, 

IS«..243 
Peruzzi,  Baldassire,  426 

Peter  Igneus,  48 

Petrarch,  136,  264 

Petrucci,  Antonio,  see  Siena 

Piafjnoni,  the,  363 

Pisa,  privileges  accorded   to,   by 
Henry  IV.,  6 ;  its  early  impor- 
tance,  13  ;   struggles  with  the   1 
Moslem,  14,  15;  spirit  of  faction, 
15,  16  ;  its  early  luxury,  19,  20; 


expedition  against  the  Balearic 
Isles,  23-25  ;  chivalry  of  the 
Florentines,  26,  27  ;  terms  im- 
posed on  by  Florence,  80; 
remains  Ghibelline,  98,  112: 
battle  of  Meloria,  114;  disastrous 
for  Pisa,  1 1 5 ;  calls  in  Uguccionc 
della  Fagyiuola,  140 ;  welcome'. 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bt»heinia. 
166  ;  who  beheads  the  Garoba- 
corti,  167  ;  Pietro  Gambacorti 
and  Gian  Galeozzo,  201  ;  be- 
trayal of  Pietro  by  Jacopo 
d'Appiano,  205 ;  triumph  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  205  ;  he  is  mo- 
mentarily withstood  by  Jacopo 
d*Appiano,  208,  209  ;  death  of 
Jacopo,  209 ;  Pisa  soKl  to  Vis- 
conti,  209;  receives  Galviele 
Maria  coldly,  214 ;  sold  once 
more  to  Florence,  215;  resis- 
tance of  the  Pisans,  215; 
ferocity  of  the  Florentines,  216; 
the  city  is  betrayed  and  pro- 
visioned, 216 ;  unbroken  spirit 
of  Pisans,  216,  217  ;  decay  of 
the  town,  218 ;  entry  of  Charles 
VIII.,  345  ;  abandonment  of 
Pisa  by  the  French,  365-67 ; 
Fresh  siege  by  Hugues  de 
Beaumont,  382  j  French  com- 
passion, ib. ;  frightful  sufferings 
of  population,  388-89;  ]>eace, 
389 ;  Florentine  generosity,  ib, 

Pistoja,  130,  131,  138,  143,  144; 
sacked  by  Florentine?,  147  ;  re- 
covered by  Castruccio,  ib, ;  ac- 
cepts jurisdiction  of  Florence, 
151 ;  gives  I'tself  to  Charles  of 
Bohemia,  166  ;  revival  of  civil 
war  in,  382 

Pistoja,  Cino  da,  see  Cino 

Pitti,  Bonaccorso,  207 

Pitti,  Luca,  291,  293 

Poliziano,  his  poetry,  333,  338 

Priors,  of  Florence,  103,  ei  seq.^ 
148,  149 ;  number  increased, 
159;  proportion  of  parties 
among,  ib. 

Pulci,  Luigi,  338-39 

Podest^,   the,  67 ;  disputes  with 
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the  Florentine  consuls,  67,  68 ; 
cause  of  bloodshed  in  Genoa 
and  Lucca,  70;  alternation  of 
the  office  in  Florence  with  that 
of  Consuls,  ib. ;  the  later  po- 
destas  not  imperial  function- 
aries, 71 ;  instituted  against  the 
Grandi,  ib, ;  in  Lucca,  106 ;  in 
Genoa,  109 
Poetry,  Italian,  255,  ei  seq. 


Querela,  Jacopo  della,  269 

R 

Reinhold,  Archbishop,  57,  58 
Kicci,  the,  see  Florence 
Kobbia,  Luca  della,  269 
Roger  IL  of  Sicily,  34, 35  ;  takes 

Innocent  II.  prisoner,  36 
Rosselli,  Cosimo,  278 
Rossellino,  Antonio,  271 
Rudolph  of  Upper  Burgundy,  9 


Sacra  Rappresentazione,  255 
Salvnni,  Provenzano,  98 
Salviati,  Francesco,  see  Pa/zi  con- 
spiracy ;  304,  308-10 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  ii,  14,  31, 

Sardinia  finally  possessed  by  Al- 
fonso of  Aragon,  224 
Sarlo,  Andr:a  del,  426 
Savonarola,  see  Florence 
Scul|>ture,  Italian,  267  73 
Settignano,  Desidcrio  da,  271 
Sfor/a,  Lodovico,  313,  322  ;  story 
concerning  him,  361,  362,  365, 

367 
Siena,  factions  in,   73  ;  the  Mag- 

giori,  ib.  ;  Consuls  and  Podesta, 
ib,  ;  banking,  73,  74;  Ghilx;!- 
linism,  98 ;  defeated  by  F^lor- 
ence,  ib,  ;  Tolomei  and  Salim- 
beni  in,  146  ;  Commune  sur- 
renders to  Charles  of  Bohemia 
166  ;    changes  of  government, 


167-70;  victory  over  Charles, 
170 ;  other  changes,  201  ;  sub- 
mission to  Gian  Galeazzo,  209  ; 
regains  independence,  213  ; 
governed  by  Antonio  Pclrucci, 
281  ;  rule  and  character  of 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  382  ;  inter- 
ference of  Leo  X.  in,  395  ; 
supposed  conspiracy  ngainst  the 
pope,  395  ;  reprisals,  ib. ;  terror- 
ism of  the  Salvi  brothers,  421- 
3 ;  oligarchy  of  Forty,  423 ; 
popular  rising,  ib. ;  cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards,  ib.  ;  fresh  rising, 
425 ;  siege  of,  ib, ;  cession  to 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  426 

Signorelli  Luca,  275,  278 

Sodoma,  426 

Signoria  of  Florence,  159 

Silk  manufacture,  240 

Sordello,  255 

Spinola,  (Jherardino,  1 50 

St.  Mary,  Knights  of,  91  ;  allusion 
to,  in  Dante,  92 ;  driven  from 
Florence,  94 

Standard-bearer  of  Justice,  125, 
148,  I55»  '6o,  162,  183,  188, 
192 

Strozzi,  Filippo,  418,  420,  421 

Strozzi,  Matteo,  420 

Strozzi,  Palla,  334 

Strozzi,  Piero,  420,  421,  423,  425 

Sumptuary  laws  in  Florence,  147  ; 
rescinded,  ib. 


Towers,  Companies  of  the,  5^)  54* 

55 
Traders,  early  Italian,  8 


U 


Uberti,  the,  of  Florence,  53,  64, 
65,    &%   81  ;  Farinata,  83,   87, 
88  ;  mentioned  by  Dante,  88 
a  youth  of  th-j  name,  97 

Ul^erlini  family,  ilisabiiitiesof,  151 

UcccUo,  Paolo,  275 

Ugolino   della    Gheiaidesca,    99, 
115,  116 
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U);uccione  delU  Ka^iuoU,  140; 

defeals  the  Guelphs,  ib. 
Uiiano,  Niccoh'i  da,  257 


Valori,  Kacciu,  417,  41IJ,  421 
V^llori,  Ftiincesco,  4:7,  4«> 
Villani,  Filippii,  a6o 
VilUni,  Giovanni,  260 


Villani.  Matlco,  l6o 

Vinci,  Lianatdo  da,  17S 

Vis.;Qaii,  the.  99,  152,  164,  165, 
169,  172,  173,  175,  177,  300.  </ 
aeq.,  ao7-ll  ;  dealh  of  Gian 
G^learao.  211  ;  Filippo  Maria, 
aSi 

Visconii,  Marco,  150 
1   Visdoiiiini,     Cerretlieri    de",      «* 
I       Duke  of  Albens 


V^ 


